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INTRODUCTION. 


It  may  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  River-and- Harbor  Convention  are  published 
over  thirty-five  years  after  it  adjourned;  but  the  reason 
is  a  simple  one:  Nothing  approaching  a  complete  account 
of  what  took  place  during  the  sessions  of  that  important 
body  has  ever  been  given  to  the  public  before.  The  mere 
journal  was  put  into  pamphlet  form  for  circulation,  and 
two  or  three  speeches  were  distributed  by  the  gentlemen 
who  delivered  them,  but  no  one  until  now  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  collecting  these  documents  together  and 
embodying  them  in  a  book.  At  the  time  the  Conven- 
tion was  held  the  Whigs  were  endeavoring  to  supplant 
the  Democrats.  Both  sought  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  the  event,  and  to  this  fact  is  attributable  the  mea- 
gre official  report  of  the  work  done,  only  such  things  as 
would  glorify  the  Whigs,  who  controlled  the  organization, 
being  put  into  the  record.  Democrats  who  participated 
in  the  deliberations  were,  in  a  great  part,  ignored;  and, 
in  self-protection,  had  printed  separately  the  speeches 
they  made.  There  haye  -been  many  inquiries  recently 
about  the  Convention  which  did  so  much  for  the  North- 
west, especially  for  Chicago,  and  to  supply  the  needed 
information,  this  volume  was  compiled,  all  it  contains 
being-  reliable.     And  in  it,  the  originator  of  the  Conven- 
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tion,  William  Mosley  Hall,  Esq.,  now  living  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  tells  the  story  of  its  inception.  Being  a  Democrat, 
the  Whigs  deprived  him  of  the  glory  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  but,  at  this  late  day,  the  people  of  Chicago  and 
the  West  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  his  labors  and  thank 
him  for  what  he  did. 

The  introduction  of  the  newspaper  articles,  resolutions, 
etc.,  are  intended  to  show  the  public  feeling  existing  at 
that  time  throughout  the  North- West,  and  the  deep  inter- 
est taken  in  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvements. 

Mr.  Hall's  Resolutions  and  Speech  on  "A  National  Rail- 
road to  the  Pacific" — the  first  public  speech  on  this  subject 
— predict  what  did  happen,  and  outline  how  such  a  road 
should  have  been  built. 

The  addition  of  the  reports  of  Horace  Greeley,  editor 
of  the  N'cw-  York  Tribune,  and  Thurlow  Weed,  editor  of  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  stating  what  they  saw  and  heard 
in  this  vicinity;  together  with  the  statistics  of  Jesse  B. 
Thomas  of  Chicago,  and  James  L.  Barton  of  Buffalo,  will 
be  appreciated  by  our  future  historians,  and  treasured  by 
our  old  settlers  and  their  descendants. 

No  little  exertion  has  been  made  to  correct  the  list  of 
Delegates  as  printed  in  the  Convention  pamphlet,  an  8vo. 
of  79  pages.  To  many  inquiries  no  answers  were  received  ; 
and  to  those  who  responded  promptly,  and  to  other  contrib- 
utors, the  compiler  desires  to  express  his  grateful  acknowl- 
edgements. 

Chicago,  February  i6,  1882. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS  FROM  WM.  MOSLEY  HALL. 


Stamford,  Conn.,  Nov.  14,  1881. 
My  old  and  much  esteemed  Friend: 

By  mail  of  yesterday  I  was  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  "Early  Chi- 
cago— Fort  Dearborn,"  with  your  compliments,  containing  inter- 
esting information  and  a  capital  portrait  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth; 
for  which,  please  accept  my  sincere  thanks.         *         *         » 

Referring  to  your  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  early  history  of  Chi- 
cago, I  have  seen  nothing  about  the  great  advertisement  which  I 
rightly  claim  the  credit  of  originating  in  1846.  The  first  meeting 
for  the  great  River-and-Harbor  Convention  I  called  at  Rathbun's 
Hotel,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28th,  1846,  when  Wm.  Duane  Wilson,  of 
Milwaukee,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Robert  Fergus,  of  Chica- 
go,'and  Thomas  Sherwood,  of  Buffalo,  acted  as  Vice-Presidents, 
and  William  M.  Hall,  of  Buffalo,  and  E.  D.  Burr,  of  Copper 
Harbor,  were  appointed  Secretaries ;  and  thus  the  grand  scheme 
was  launched,  and  the  New- York  and  Eastern  papers  were  unani- 
mous in  advocacy  of  the  movement. 

And  now  comes  in  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  affair  which  is 
unknown  to  any  but  myself;  as  I  know  of  no  one  living  who  was 
cognizent  of  what  transpired  between  our  meeting  in  New  York 
and  the  decision  of  where  the  Convention  should  be  held.  St. 
Louis,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Buffalo  were 
all  anxious  for  the  honor.  To  say  that  liberal  temptations  were 
intimated  to  me,  to  change  my  original  preference  for  Chicago, 
would  be  drawing  it  mild.  I  had  traveled  several  thousands  of 
miles  at  my  own  expense,  and,  though  poor,  I  represented  large 
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commercial,  Lake,  and  River  interests  in  the  West  and  South, 
and  with  the  assurance  of  the  Mayor  and  others  in  authority  that 
my  actual  expenses  (amounting  to  $576.00)  should  be  paid,  I 
continued  my  efforts  in  favor  of  Chicago,  even  after  a  meeting 
had  been  held  in  St.  Louis  in  my  absence,  declaring  that  the 
Convention  would  be  held  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  to 
you  that  I  have  never  been  in  receipt  of  a  dollar  for  all  my  outlay 
although  the  Mayors  John  P.  Chapin  and  James  Curtiss  promised 
to  call  the  matter  up  before  the  City  Council,  and  if  that  failed  to 
raise  it  by  subscription. 

The  meeting  of  that  Convention  raised  the  value  of  Chicago 
property  at  once,  and  was  the  starting  point  of  its  unheard  of 
prosperity,  until  overtaken  by  the  disastrous  fire  of  1871.  No 
man  of  intelligence,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Chicago  at  that  time, 
and  is  alive  there  to-day,  can  deny  this  proposition,  and  I  believe 
if  properly  presented,  there  is  enough  of  the  old  stock  left  to  do 
justice  to  one  who  cheerfully  devoted  his  time  to  their  common 
interest. 

This,  my  old  friend,  is  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  it  grieves 
me  to  recite  them.  Justice  demands  of  Chicago  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  that  obligation. 

Your  death  report  of  the  old  settlers  since  May  27th,  1879,  i'^" 
cludes  many  with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  pleasant  hours,  which  I 
look  back  upon  as  a  fitful  dream : 

"And  so  't  will  be  when  we  are  gone, 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on," 

and  the  earthworms'  slimy  broad  will  soon  hold  high  carnival  over 
all  that  remains  of  us !  This  is  the  unalterable  decree,  and  we 
should  meet  it  like  "one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.'' 

My  health  is  not  good — am  troubled  with  indigestion.     Does 
Mrs.  S.  Lisle  Smith  still  live?     Please  let  me  hear  from  you  again. 
Truly  your  friend, 

WM.  M.  HALL. 
To  Robert  Fergus,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Stamford,  Conn.,  Nov.  i6th,  1881. 
My  dear  Fergus: 

Yours  of  the  14th  just  received.  I  have  not  time  to  say  more, 
at  this  time,  than  that  I  will  give  you  what  you  desire  as  soon  as 
I  can,  and  will  forward  it — out  of  which  you  can  select  what  is 
required  for  publication.  I  thought  it  strange  that  I  was  ignored 
or  forgotten  in  your  elaborate  early  history  of  Chicago. 

My  faithful  old  wife  yet  lives  to  comfort  me.     In  haste, 
I  am  your  friend, 
Deos  y  Libertad. — Santa  Anna.  WM.  M.  HALL. 


Stamford,  Conn.,  Nov.  i8th,  1881. 
My  esteemed  Friend: 

I  send  you  to-day,  by  Adams  Express,  a  package,  out  of  which 
you  may  be  able  to  gather  some  desirable  information.  Some  of 
it,  of  course,  is  not  pertinent  to  the  business  of  the  Convention, 
but  upon  the  28th  page  of  the  "Old  Sailor's  Story"*  you  will  see 
that  I  had  some  experience  before  the  mast  on  the  briny  deep,  as 
well  as  the  sterile  sands  of  South  Africa,  among  the  Hottentots, 
long  before  I  visited  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  although  I  passed 
through  Chicago  in  1832. 

You  will  also  observe  that  I  republished  my  speech  at  the  Chi- 
cago Convention, t  with  other  matter  of  National  importance.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Tehuantepec  enterprise  cost  me  $30,- 
000.  I  rode  over  the  Isthmus  and  returned  on  a  "muel,"  and, 
O  Moses,  what  a  country !  The  wilds  of  Soudan  is  a  paradise  in 
comparison.  The  $2  note  on  the  Eagle  Bank  of  New  Haven 
cured  me  of  banks  and  banking  early  in  life — I  prize  it  for  its 

*  "The  Old  Sailor's  Story;  or  a  Short  Account  of  the  Life,  Adventures, 
and  Voyages  of  Capt.  Gurdon  L.  Allyn.  Including  Three  Trips  Around  the 
World.  Written  by  Himself,  in  the  79th  and  80th  years  of  his  age.  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  1879." 

+  "  Speech  of  Wm.  M.  Hall  of  New  York,  in  Favor  of  a  National  Railroad 
to  the  Pacific,  at  the  Great  Chicago  Convention,  July  7th,  1847.  Also,  A 
Review  of  the  Tehuantepec  Route;  embracing  the  famous  Garay  Grant,  Sloo 
Contract,  and  other  Routes  and  Plans,     New  York,  1853." 
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antiquity  only.*  Indeed,  every  thing  I  send  you  I  wish  to  pre- 
serve, and  were  it  not  that  I  feel  grieved  at  the  ingratitude  I  have 
been  subjected  to  by  those  from  whom  1  had  a  right  to  expect 
better  treatment,  and  that  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power  to  see  me 
righted  you  will  do  so,  I  would  not  consent  to  send  them. 

It  was  my  intention  to  make  Chicago  my  home  and  my  grave, 
but  the  result  of  my  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  that  City  determined 
me  to  leave,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  sought  another  field  for 
future  labors.  Thank  God  there  is  no  blot  upon  my  escutcheon, 
I  stand  rectus  in  curia  before  the  world.  Like  yourself,  I  am  not 
rich,  but  again  like  yourself,  my  conscience  is  void  of  offence,  and 
though  both  may  be  passed  by  purse-proud  pirates  with  a  sneer, 
they  may  learn  in  time  that  a  sneer  is  often  the  tribute  that  fear 
pays  to  a  power  born  of  superior  intellect.  "But  something  too 
much  of  this" — and  I  will  pass  to  Serial  No.  i6. 

I  have  perused  it  with  great  interest.  The  speech  of  Hon. 
John  ^^'entworth  in  answer  to  the  great  copperhead  from  Ohio 
[Vallandigham],  in  1864,  when  the  Government  was  trembling  in 
the  balance  for  existence,  was  a  masterly  effort,  and  would  to  God 
the  principles  there  presented  were  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  whole  people  to-day,  and  transmitted  to  future  generations. 
It  fairly  dwarfs  such  democrats  as  my  friends  W.  W.  Eaton,  Thos- 
H.  Seymour,  James  H.  Gallagher,  and  others  in  this  section,  who 
at  that  very  time  were  shedding  crocodile  tears  for  men  who  first 
perjured  themselves,  and  then  throttled  the  best  Government  on 
earth,   to  sustain  an  institution  gangreened   with  crime,   and  a 

*  On  one  of  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hall's  scrap-book,  sent  in  "package"  referred 
to  above,  is  pasted  the  note :  "L  2.  No.  662.  The  Eagle  Bank  of  New  Haven 
promise  to  pay  to  E.  Whitney,  or  bearer,  on  demand.  Two  Dollars.  New 
Haven,  4th  July,  1S22,     (Jeo.  Hoadly,  Pres't.     F.  B.  S.  Rossiter,  Cash'r." 

Under  the  Note  is  written:  "  My  dear  Son, — This  note  is  the  first  paper 
money  your  father  ever  earned.  It  was  paid  him  by  Deacon  Samuel  Barstow 
of  Columbia,  Ct.,  for  riding  horse  to  plow  between  corn,  at  three  dollars  per 
month,  in  the  summer  of  1822.  The  Bank  failed,  and  left  [your]  father  with- 
out shoes  to  attend  school  that  winter.     I  feel  the  loss  to  the  present  day. 

WM.   M.   HALL. 

"To  E.  Allan  Hall, 

Stamford,  Ct.,  Nov.  14,  1869." 
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Stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  civiHzed  world.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  as  he  stated,  was  imbued  with  genuine  Democracy  from 
the  Jefferson-and-Jackson  school,  regarded  it  as  something  which 
•could  not  be  bought,  sold,  or  bartered,  because  the  objects  of  a 
Democracy,  while  it  secures  to  enterprise  and  talent  their  rewards, 
is  to  equalize  the  benefits  of  heaven  to  all,  and  the  act  which 
would  avowedly  confer  special  facilities  for  the  amassment  of 
enormous  wealth  on  any  body  of  men,  is  in  derogation  of  its  own 
comprehensive  scheme.  "And  them's  my  sentiments."  I  cast 
my  first  vote  for  Gen.  Jackson  and  last  for  Gen.  Hancock,  but 
when  my  flag  was  assailed,  I  dismissed  politics.  Please  bear  my 
kind  regards  to  "Long  John."  That  speech  went  to  the  marrow, 
and  entitles  the  author  to  the  respect  of  every  man  who  is  a  lover 
of  his  country  and  law.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  package, 
and  believe  me,  your  friend, 

VVM.  MOSLEY  HALL. 

You  state  that  you  have  sent  to  St.  Louis  for  Edward  Bates' 
speech  at  the  Convention,  I  think  you  will  fail  to  find  it  any. 
where,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  no  notes  when  he  made  it,  and, 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  there  were  no  stenographers  present. 
Enoch  E.  Camp,  of  New  York,  reported  for  the  New-York  Her- 
ald, and  I  think  the  New-York  Tribime.  Schuyler  Colfax  was 
one  of  the  secretaries.  The  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom,  who  was  born 
within  two  miles  of  where  I  was  born,  was  on  the  platform  while 
I  delivered  my  speech.     Does  he  still  live? 

My  faithful  old  forty-two-year  partner  sends  you  a  present  of 
my  picture,  taken  during  a  cold  snap,  some  twenty  years  after  the 
River-and-Harbor  Convention ;  she  says  that  it  is  as  good  as  John 
Wentworth's,  but  I  do  not^his  is  a  capital  likeness. 

Does  James  A.  Marshall  still  live?  And  Joshua  L.  Marsh?  I 
again  plead  excuse  for  all  mistakes  in  my  manuscript,  as  I  have 
written  while  suffering  from  indigestion,  and  if  you  have  ever 
been  thus  afflicted  you  will  know  the  difficulty  of  arranging  ideas. 
However,  you  can  improve  it  if  you  like.  If  the  "wolf"  was  en- 
tirely out  of  sight,  I  would  pocket  a  "hundred"  and  go  to  "Pole- 
cat."    How  would  you  like  to  see  me  walk  into  your  sanctum? 
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If  I  was  there,  I  could  do  much  to  aid  your  Serial  that  I  can 
not  do  on  paper.  And  what  a  trifling  sum  for  a  few  men  there 
that  we  have  contributed  to  make  rich.  But  let  us  content  our- 
selves that  "airs  well  that  ends  well,"  and  that  God  is  just,  and 
retribution  certain !  Au  Rei'oir, 

W.  M.  H. 

P.  S. — I  forgot  to  mention  that  my  speech  was  the  first  public 
speech  ever  made  in  favor  of  a  National  Railway  to  the  Pacific. 


Stamford,  Conn.,  Nov.  17th,  1881. 
Robert  Fergus,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  14th  inst.  is  at  hand 
and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  respond  to  your  request. 

From  1845  to  1848,  the  writer  was  the  agent,  in  the  South  and 
^V'est,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  of  the  Lake  Steamboat  As- 
sociation, running  lines  of  steamers  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago. 
Connection  was  made  by  Frink  &  Walker's  Stage-Line,  and,  sub- 
sequently, by  packets  on  the  Illinois-and-Michigan  Canal  with 
Illinois-River  steamers  to  St.  Louis. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1846,  before  leaving  St.  Louis  for 
Buffalo,  where  I  then  resided,  it  occurred  to  me  that  inasmuch  as 
the  press  of  St.  Louis  had  taken  such  a  lively  interest  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  great  Lakes,  it  was  incumbent  on  me,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  above-named  Association,  to  make  some  appre- 
ciative recognition  of  its  valuable  services,  and  carried  out  that 
idea-  by  giving  an  editorial  dinner.  At  that  entertainment  was 
Col.  A.  B.  Chambers,  of  the  Missouri  Republican,  Col.  Chas. 
Keemle  and  Joseph  Field,  of  the  St.  Louis  Reveille,  and  several 
others,  whose  names  are  now  forgotten. 

During  the  repast,  the  subject  of  rlver-and-harbor  improvements 
was  broached,  and  the  Convention,  previously  held  at  Memphis, 
where  Mr.  Calhoun  sought  to  make  the  Mississippi  River  an  arm 
of  the  sea  up  to  that  place,  was  discussed,  until  finally  Col.  Cham- 
bers remarked  that  although  the  Democracy  of  the  country  was 
generally  opposed  to  improvements  of  the  kind  desired  in  the 
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West,  he  thought  that  if  a  properly-directed  effort  was  made,  irre- 
spective of  politics,  it  would  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  press 
generally  throughout  the  country,  which  would  arouse  Congress  to 
favorable  action.  Furthermore,  turning  to  me,  he  said,  "there  is 
no  one  that  I  know  of  better  quahfied  to  move  actively  in  the 
matter  than  yourself;  and  we  of  St.  Louis  will  do  all  we  can  to 
aid  in  the  movement."  After  thanking  him  for  the  compliment, 
I  suggested  that  a  Convention  be  held  somewhere  in  the  West  at 
a  future  day,  wliich  was  unanimously  accepted.  The  next  day,  I 
left  for  home,  by  the  way  of  Chicago,  where  I  remained  two  or 
three  days,  and,  while  there,  laid  the  proposition  before  R.  L. 
Wilson,  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan,  S.  Lisle  Smith,  and  several  others,  who 
were  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  pledged  Chicago  to  its  support. 
Thus  encouraged,  I  stopped  at  Detroit,  and  found  Oliver  New- 
berry, Capt.  E.  B.  Ward,  and  many  more  alive  to  the  movement, 
and  Cleveland  was  no  less  anxious  for  a  Convention.  At  Buffalo, 
I  found  Millard  Filmore,  E.  G.  Spaulding,  John,  William,  and 
Robert  HoUister,  H.  M.  Kinne,  Jas.  L.  Barton,  and  all  the  com- 
mercial men  of  the  city,  Chas.  M.  Reed,  of  Erie,  included,  also 
the  press  had  heard  of  the  movement  and  were  alive  to  its  success. 

I  called  at  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Albany,  Springfield,  and 
Boston,  where  I  laid  the  subject  before  Anson  Burlingame,  who 
rendered  substantial  aid  by  giving  it  wings  through  the  Boston 
Journals.  Providence,  Hartford,  and  New  Haven  received  due 
notice  of  coming  events,  and  at  New  York  I  made  a  stand,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  ball  in  active  motion. 

There  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Wm.  Duane  Wilson, 
Robert  Fergus,  and  a  few  other  western  gentlemen,  and  we  held 
a  meeting  at  Rathbun's  Hotel,  September  28th,  1846.  [See  the 
action  of  that  meeting  on  page  18.] 

From  this  time  to  the  following  summer,  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  Country  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  Con- 
vention. There  was  great  anxiety  manifested  by  several  western 
cities  to  secure  the  Convention,  and  St.  Louis  ignored  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  New- York  meeting  entirely  through  her  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  by  claiming  the  Convention  for  herself     This 
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claim,  however,  was  abandoned  after  several  communications  be- 
tween Col.  Chambers  and  myself,  and  my  original  plan  was 
adopted. 

^^'^hen  the  Convention  assembled,  there  was  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  John  C.  Spencer,  of  Albany,  T.  Butler  King,  of  Georgia, 
and  a  few  others,  to  give  it  a  political  turn,  but  that  movement 
was  checked  at  once,  and  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  who  had 
long  before  retired  from  politics,  was  chosen  to  preside,  and  most 
satisfactorily  and  eloquently  did  he  perform  the  duty.  (I  regret 
to  say  that  in  consequence  of  a  fire,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  en- 
tire proceedings  of  the  Convention,  or  the  letters  and  documentary 
evidence  of  the  temptations  offered  me  to  swerve  from  my  origi- 
nal intention  of  holding  the  Convention  at  Chicago.) 

After  the  River-and-Harbor  business  was  concluded,  the  Con- 
vention resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  whole,  with  Horace 
(ireeley  in  the  chair;  when  I  appeared  before  it,  and  advocated 
my  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  National  Railroad  to  the  Pacific,  in 
opposition  to  Carver  and  Whitney's  schemes.  (See  copv  of  same 
herewith.) 

The  foregoing  is  a  plain  and  truthful  narrative  of  the  great 
River-and-Harbor  Convention,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  July  5th, 
1847,  which  can  not  be  successfully  controverted  by  any  human 
being  on  top  of  the  green  earth;  though  I  am  not  surprised  that 
there  are  men  in  these  degenerate  da}'s  who  would  filch  honors 
for  themselves  which  of  right  belong  to  another,  when,  at  that 
day,  men  high  in  authority  and  societ}-  violated  their  solemn  and 
oft-repeated  pledges,  which  left  the  author  of  the  great  enterprise 
and  their  sudden  ad\ancement  to  wealth  to  seek  remuneration 
for  his  labor  and  outlay  where^'er  he  chose  to  look  for  it !  In- 
deed, I  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  "loony,"  and  fit  subject 
for  a  straight-jacket,  because  I  contended  that  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  was  practicable!  Thank  God,  time  has  vindicated  my 
prescient  opinion,  and  I  regret  to  record  that  not  one  ot  the  pio- 
neers of  that  immense  work  ever  received  a  farthing,  or  the  pri\i- 
lege  of  carrying  a  hod  or  wheeling  a  barrow,  as  a  da)'-laborer, 
upon  the  work ! 
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Capital,  cold,  grasping,  unyielding  capital  corrupted  the  servants 
of  the  people,  and  thus  secured  to  itself,  in  all  the  subsidies,  a 
territory  of  land  equal  to  all  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Illinois  thrown  in !  Better  that  a  line  of  earth- 
quakes, topped  out  with  burning  volcanoes,  ran  along  the  eittire 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  than  that  such  a  monstrous  mo- 
nopoly, created  by  "placing  money  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good,"  should  be  tolerated  in  the  Republic.  Those  things  will 
not,  nor  can  not,  come  to  good,  and  by  reference  to  my  Resolu- 
tions you  will  find  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  on  the  7th  day  of 
July,  1847. 

Hoping  that  1  have  not  wearied  your  patience,  and  that  your 
coming  serial  will  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  the  last,  I 
remain. 

Your  friend, 

WM.  MOSLEY  HALL.* 

P.  S. — Bro.  Fergus,  you  will  take  note  that  I  was  never  six 
months  at  school  in  my  life.  There  were  ho  Gamaliels  or  Sheri- 
dan Knowles  about  when  I  rubbed  the  shell  from  my  head,  so 
you  and  your  editors  must  not  criticise  too  closely.  Alter,  shape, 
or  arrange  this  communication  as  you  deem  politic  or  proper,  so 
that  you  do  not  lose  sight  (of  which  I  have  no  fear)  of  the  main 
fact — The  Original. 


Born  in  Hebron,  Tolland  Co.,  Ct.,  April  20,  1812. 
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COMMENTS,  REPORTS,  AND  EXTRACTS. 


VETO  OF  RIVER-AND-HARBOR  BILL. 


and  St.  Lawrence  River, 
Buffalo  Harbor, 
Dunkirk  Harbor,    . 
Erie  Harbor, 
Grand- River  Harbor, 
Ashtabula  Harbor,  ,     . 

Cleveland  Harbor,  . 
Huron  Harbor,  . 


Sandusky  City,    . 

River  Raisin,  . 

Lake  Erie,  Dredge  Boat, 

St.  Clair  Flats, 

Grand- River   Harbor,    on 

Lake  Michigan,  . 
Mouth  Kalamazoo  River, 
St.  Joseph  Harbor, 
Michigan  City  Harbor, 
Racine,  Little  Fort,  South 

port,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 

Dredge  Boat,  in  all      .     80,000 
Hudson   River,   above  and 

below  Albany,  .         75, 000 


13,000 
30,000 
40,000 

10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
40,000 


The  following  are  the  Lake  items  in  the  Bill  that  received  Mr. 
Polk's  perogative  of  a  veto,  [Aug.  3d,  1846]:  If  "His  Excellency" 
should  ever  visit  the  "Northern  Lake  Route,"  these  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  pleasant  places  for  him  to  stop  at  and  visit — viz.; 

Port  Ontario  Harbor,         .   -$10,000     Sandusky  City,    .         .       §14,000 

Oswego  Harbor,      .         .         10,000 

Big-Sodus  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  5,000 

Little-Sodus  Bay,    .  5,000 

Genessee  River,  .     20,000 

Oak  Orchard  Harbor,     .  7,000 

Dredge  Boat,  Lake  Ontario, 

20,000 

15,000 

15,000 

40,000 

10,000 

10,000 

20,000 
5,000 

"It  would  seem  the  dictate  of  wisdom  under  such  circumstances 
to  husband  our  means  and  not  waste  them  on  comparatively  un- 
important objects." 

Thus  discourses  James  K.  Polk,  in  his  veto  message  on  the 
Harbor  Bill,  and  the  sentiment  is  an  insuU  to  th5  country.  "Hus- 
band our  means"  forsooth.  Are  not  millions  being  squandered 
by  this  same  James  K.  Polk  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico  and  the 
extension  of  slavery?  Are  not  steamboats  being  bought  and 
chartered  daily,  at  enormous  prices,  to  enrich  his  favorite  prodi- 
gals? Are  not  the  Treasury  doors  unbarred  whenever  the  '■^open 
seseme"  is  whispered  by  the  slave-driver?  And  yet  Mr.  Polk  out- 
rages the  intelligence  of  the  people,  his  masters,  by  claiming,  when 
a  pittance  is  asked  for  a  great  Northern  interest,  that  we  must 
•' husband  ovit  ra&3.ns\"  That  tJie  object  for  which  we  ask  them  is 
coviparatively  unimportant! 

Does  not  Mr.  Polk  know  that,  independent  of  the  immense 
wealth  that  is  afloat  upon  the  Northern  Lakes,  human  life  is  risked 
in  its  care;  and  does  he  call  that  existence  which  he  jeopardizes 
and  trifles  with,  in  his  narrow-minded  cringing  to  the  South,  an 
unimportant  object?  As  he  answers  to  his  country  for  his  care  of 
the  former,  so  let  him  answer  to  his  God  for  the  peril  in  which,  by 
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his  acts,  he  places  the  latter — in  abandoning  them  his  protection 
upon  the  Lakes  when  the  storm  rages. 

Verily  he  shall  have  his  reward  when  he  answers  at  the  Bar. — 
Chicago  Daily  Journal^  Aug.  12,  1846. 


"Some  of  the  objects  of  the  appropriation,  contained  in  this 
bill,  are  local  in  their  character,  and  lie  within  the  limits  of  a  sin- 
gle State;  and  though  in  the  language  of  the  bill  they  are  called 
harbors^  they  are  not  connected  with  foreign  commerce,  nor  are 
they  places  of  refuge  or  of  shelter  for  our  navy  or  commercial 
marine  on  the  ocean  or  lake  shores.'' 

Such  is  the  reasoning  upon  which  James  K.  Polk  attempts  to 
sustain  his  Veto  of  the  Harbor  Bill,  because  appropriations  are 
made  for  places,  with  which  there  is,  as  he  asserts,  no  foreign  com- 
merce, and  are  not  used  as  places  for  shelter  for  our  navy  or  com- 
mercial marine.  His  real  hostility  to  the  Bill  can  not  be  concealed 
by  such  a  shallow  subterfuge.  The  objects  of  improvement  lie 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  would  benefit  the  North 
and  West,  whose  growing  prosperity  is  hateful  to  the  slave-owners 
of  the  South.  The  lives  and  property  of  the  freemen  of  the 
North,  her  free  laborers,  sailors,  and  those  passing  to  and  fro  upon 
her  great  Lakes  and  Rivers,  are  of  no  concern  to  the  Government. 
They  live  and  labor  in  a  portion  of  country  which  is  out  of  the 
pale  of  its  care  and  protection.  The  lives  of  an  hundred  or  two 
of  hardy  mariners,  and  a  few  millions  of  property  are  of  no  con- 
sequence in  the  eye  of  James  K.  Polk,  when  weighed  against  a 
Virginia  abstraction,  or  that  idol  of  the  South,  negro  slavery. 
Three  times  already  has  the  whole  policy  of  this  Government 
been  changed  at  the  command  of  the  South,  all  its  business  broken 
up  and  deranged,  because  the  slave-owner  was  jealous  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  free  States.  They  were  rising  in  prosperity, 
growing  rich  in  commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  great  in 
intelligence,  whilst  the  South,  with  the  curse  of  slavery  upon  her, 
was  standing  still  or  going  backward.  And  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  real  cause  which  produced  such  results,  they  attributed  it 
all  to  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  partial  legislation,  and  they 
have  demanded  a  change,  and  every  change  has  brought  the  same 
results,  and  ever  will,  until  slavery  be  at  an  end,  and  the  energy 
of  free  hands  and  minds  shall  raise  this  country  to  that  position 
for  which  Nature  intended  her. 

All  other  pretenses  of  objections  to  the  Harbor  Bill  are  idle 
and  vain.  The  North  can  and  will  be  no  longer  hoodwinked.  If 
no  measures  for  protection  and  improvement  of  anything  North 
or  West  are  to  be  suffered  by  our  Southern  masters,  if  we  are  to 
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be  downtrodden,  and  all  our  cherished  interests  crushed  by  them, 
a  signal  revolution  will  inevitably  ensue.  The  same  spirit  and 
energy  that  forced  emancipation  for  the  whole  country  from  Great 
Britain  will  throw  off  the  Southern  yoke.  The  North  and  West 
will  look  to  and  take  care  of  their  own  interests  henceforth.  They 
will  deal  justly  by  the  South,  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  see 
that  they  have  equal  justice,  and  that  the  power  to  oppress  shall 
not  again  be  entrusted  to  men  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
slave-holders,  but  not  Americans. 

For  what  was  Government  instituted,  if  not  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  governed?  And  because  a  portion  of  the 
governed  happen  to  live  in  a  part  of  the  Union  where  every  man 
is  free,  where  the  chain  and  the  slave-driver  are  unknown,  are 
their  lives  and  property  to  be  left  to  the  merciless  fury  of  the 
winds  and  the  waves?  We  shall  see.  The  spirit  of  freedom  yet 
lingers  around  Bunker  Hill,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga,  and  there 
are  children,  yet  living,  of  the  fathers  whose  bones  are  bleaching 
there.  They  have  ever  been  willing  to  allow  more  than  justice  to 
their  Southern  brethren,  but  they  wdll  not  allow  them  to  be  their 
masters — they  will  have  justice.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth — South- 
ern rule  is  at  an  end. — Chicago  Daily  yournal,  Aug.  19,  1846. 


The  Lake  Country. — In  a  few  years  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  Lake  Country  will  nearly  equal  that  of  the  Atlantic.  When 
the  various  arteries  to  the  main  channel  shall  have  been  opened 
— especially  when  the  boundless  West  shall  have  poured  in  her 
tribute  through  the  Illinois-and-Michigan  Canal,  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  produce  will  be  immense,  and  the  tonnage  on  the 
Lakes  will  increase  in  proportion,  Through  this  channel,  most 
probably,  the  States  and  territories  bordering  on  Lakes  Michigan, 
Huron,  and  Superior,  including  the  copper  region,  will  be  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  from  the  tropical  regions; 
thus  creating  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  commerce  of  the  West. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes  exhibits  evi- 
dence of  a  gigantic  increase.  It  is  known,  says  the  Clevelayid 
Plain  Dealer,  that  the  first  steamboat  which  reached  Mackinac 
was  in  1819;  and  in  1826,  steamboats  navigated  Lake  Michigan. 
In  1833,  there  were  on  the  Lakes  11  steamers,  which  cost  $360,- 
000,  and  which  conveyed,  to  and  from  the  Lake  ports,  61,485 
passengers.  In  1834,  there  were  18  steamboats  in  the  trade, 
which  cost  $600,000.  In  1845,  ^^  following  vessels  navigated 
the  Lakes,  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara:  steamboats,  52,  29,500 
tons;  propellers,  8,  2500  tons;  brigs,  50,  11,000  tons;  schooners, 
270,  42,000  tons.     Total,  380;  76,000  tons.     The  cost  of  the 
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construction  of  these  vessels  was  $4,600,000.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  on  Lake  Ontario  7  steamboats,  8  large  propellers,  and 
100  brigs  and  schooners.  The  tonnage  is  estimated  at  8000  tons. 
The  navigation  of  the  Lakes  is  critical,  and  requires  a  great 
improvement  in  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  harbors,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  more  than  four  hundred  lives  have  been 
lost,  and  last  fall,  during  the  boisterous  weather,  60  lives  were  lost, 
36  vessels  were  driven  ashore,  20  became  total  wrecks,  4  foun- 
dered, the  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  $200,000.  In  1845, 
not  less  than  1,500,000  barrels  of  flour  passed  over  the  Lakes, 
and  250,000  passengers.  At  the  present  time,  the  commerce  of 
the  Lakes  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  $100,000,000  per  annum. 
This  is  an  evidence  of  what  the  commerce  will  be  which  is  now 
in  its  infancy,  and  which  calls  for  the  fostering  hand  of  Govern- 
ment for  its  protection.  The  Lakes,  from  their  peculiar  position, 
require  not  the  presence  of  armed  agents  of  Government  for  the 
protection  of  the  commerce  that  is  borne  upon  their  surfaces. 
All  they  require  is  a  shelter  for  the  mariner  from  the  effects  of  the 
strife  of  the  natural  elements,  not  from  the  ill  effects  that  too  gen- 
erally succeed  a  wrangling  among  nations.  But  even  this  boon 
lias  been  denied  by  the  enlightened!  statesmanship  of  James  K. 
Polk,  who  interposes  his  Veto  to  the  construction  of  that  shelter, 
because  he  wants  the  money  for  the  Mexican  War!  Justice  in 
such  cases  may  well  turn  aside  and  weep' for  the  neglect. —  Chi- 
cago Daily  J^ourna/,  Aug.  31,  1846. 


From  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  Sept.  17,  ISifi. 

Who  is  James  K.  Polk?  Answer  ye  54°- 40"  Crusaders. 
Answer  ye,  betrayed  and  insulted  Pennsylvanians.  Answer  ye, 
friends  of  internal  improvements.  Answer  ye,  long-suffering 
claimants  of  National  Justice.  Answer  ye,  Hard-Currency  "Demo- 
crats." Answer  ye,  advocates  of  Freedom.  Answer  ye,  friends 
of  peace.     Who  is  james  k.  polk? — Portland  Argus. 
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North-Western  Lakes  and  Rivers. — A  meeting  of  all  those 
who  reside  on  the  borders  of  the  North-Western  Lakes,  now  in 
this  City,  and  others  interested  in  the  improvements  of  the  har- 
bors on  those  Lakes,  will  be  held  this  evening  at  Rathbun's 
Hotel,  at  7j4  o'clock.  It  is  hoped  that  Western  men,  particular- 
ly, will  attend  without  fail,  as  matters  of  great  importance  will  be 
brought  up  for  consideration. — N.-Y.  Herald,  Sept.  28,  1846. 
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[From  the  Sew- York  Herald,  Tuesday.  Sept.  29, 1846.] 

NORTH-WESTERN  LAKES  AND  RIVERS. 

A  respectable  and  influential  meeting  of  leading  Western  men, 
and  others  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  harbors  on  the 
above-named  Lakes  and  Rivers,  was  held  last  evening  at  Rath- 
bun's  House  [Broadway],  and  was  numerously  attended. 

At  7  J^  o'clock,  Wm.  Duane  AVilson,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee,  was- 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Robert  Fergus,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  and 
Thomas  Sherwood,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  acted  as  Vice-Presidents. 
Wm.  Mosley  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  and  E.  D.  Burr,  Esq.,  of 
Copper  Harbor,  were  appointed  Secretaries. 

The  Chairman,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  following  article,  from  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  journal,  [Tuesday,  Sept.  15,  1846  ]: 

["The  Lakes  and  Western  Rivers: — The  St.  Louis  Republi- 
can, in  commenting  upon  the  expression  of  public  feeling  in  the 
West  on  the  subject  of  the  President's  last  veto  of  the  River-and- 
Harbor  Bill,  takes  the  ground  that  the  men  in  office  should  be 
convinced  by  the  moral  force  of  the  popular  will  that  this  Govern- 
ment was  framed  ywr  the  benefit  of  the  people — that  the  benefits  and 
assistance  they  have  a  right  to  expect  they  will  exact  from  their 
agents,  and,  after  reviewing  in  an  able  manner  the  whole  ground, 
makes  the  following  suggestions,  to  which]  we  call  the  especial  at- 
tention of  those  in  the  Lake  interest,  as  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  to  their  commercial  welfare,  and  worthy  of  their  most 
attentive  consideration. 

"The  press,  in  States  bordering  upon  the  Lakes,  will,  of  course, 
speak  out  on  this  subject: 

"  '  With  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  as  to  the  most 
effective  means  of  obtaining  and  embodying  the  opinions  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  residing  within  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  basin  of  the  Lakes,  on  this  subject,  we  venture  to 
make  the  following  suggestion,  and  ask  for  it  a  candid  considera- 
tion, and  the  attention  of  the  press  throughout  the  country 

"  'That  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  every  State,  county  and 
district  within  the  country  designated,  be  held  at  some  convenient 
point,  say  at  St.  Louis,  to  embody  and  express  the  views  of  the 
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mass  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  to  consider  and  act  upon  any 
other  subjects  legitimately  connected  with  it. 

"  'We  have  not  the  space  to-day  to  pursue  the  subject  as  well  as 
we  desire,  and  to  show  why  we  prefer  this  to  any  other  method 
proposed.  We,  therefore,  content  ourselves  at  this  time,  with 
submitting  the  proposition,  and  hereafter  shall  state  some  of  the 
reasons  which  influence  us  in  favor  of  it.  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  remark  that  the  proposition  is  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  many  citizens  of  the  West,  of  this  vicinity  and  other  places ; 
and  if  favorably  received  by  the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
and  St.  Louis  should  be  selected  as  the  place  of  holding  the  Con- 
vention, nothing  will  be  wanting  which  can  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  delegates  in  attendance,  or  to  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  As  to  the  proper  time  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention,  various  opinions  have  been  expressed. 

"'Some  are  in  favor  of  holding  it  during  this  fall;  others  at  an 
early  day  next  spring.  Individually,  we  prefer  the  latter  proposi- 
tion. If  held  in  the  spring,  after  the  navigation  of  the  Lakes  and 
Rivers  is  fairly  opened,  the  facilities  for  traveling  would  be  greater, 
and  the  delegates  from  all  quarters  would  have  the  means  of  see- 
ing and  forming  some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  commerce  and 
the  interests  involved.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  something  of 
the  carrying- trade  of  the  Lakes  and  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  full 
tide  of  its  spring  flood,  can  form  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  its 
extent.  This  evidence  would  be  furnished  to  all  the  delegates 
who  might  travel  to  this  point  by  water.  As  to  the  time,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  suggestions  of  others.'" 

"We  fully  concur  with  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  in  reference  to 
'the  most  effective  means  of  obtaining  and  embodying  the 
opinions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,'  on  this  interesting  and 
important  subject.  Such  a  Convention,  representing  the  varied 
and  mighty  interests  of  the  great  valley  of  the  West,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  -productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  is,  that  aspiring  demagogues,  or  hack- 
neyed politicians,  may  endeavor  to  give  a  political  bias  to  the 
deliberations  of  that  body,  or  may  attempt  to  shape  its  action  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  some  ulterior  political  advantage. 
Such  an  assemblage  of  men  should  be  free  from  any  political  bias 
— it  should  be  a  union  of  all  those  interested  in  this  most  impor- 
tant subject,  who,  although  differing  fundamentally  on  the  other 
great  political  topics  of  the  day,  agree  on  the  absorbing  question 
of  future  justice  to  the  West.  Its  only  aim  should  be,  not  to 
obtain  or  secure  political  capital  for  either  of  the  great  political 
parties  that  divide  our  country,  but  fearlessly  to  set  forth  those 
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cardinal  principles  of  public  policy^  in  reference  to  appropriations 
for  our  Rivers  and  Harbors,  in  support  of  which  the  united  West 
will  rally  with  ardent  enthusiasm.  Eveiy  attempt,  therefore,  to 
give  to  the  action  of  the  Convention  a  political  direction,  will 
defeat  the  great  object  in  contemplation,  and,  therefore,  should 
be  indignantly  frowned  upon.  Let  such  a  Convention  be  held, 
and  let  that  Convention  proclaim,  not  mere  general  principles, 
which  astute  politicians  can  when  necessary  qualify  or  evade,  but 
let  it  set  forth  in  detail,  certain  definite  and  specific  appropria- 
tions, which  that  body,  representing  the  varied  interests  at  stake, 
shall  deem  necessary  for  the  present  security  and  future  prosperity 
of  the  West;  and  let  each  of  the  delegates  pledge  themselves 
hereafter,  to  support  no  man  for  the  Presidency  or  for  member  of 
Congress,  who  will  not  unreservedly  commit  himself  in  favor  of 
these  measures,  and  the  work  is  done.  'Neither  of  the  great 
political  parties  will  \(lare  to]  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency or  for  member  of  Congress,  against  whom  will  be  arrayed 
such  a  moral  power  of  united  and  enlightened  public  opinion,  [and 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  'vetoes,'  or  of  such  hair-splitting  obstruc- 
tions as  the  difference  between  'salt  water  and  fresh,'  in  reference 
to  appropriations  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our 
rapidly-increasing  commerce.] 

"In  reference  to  'time,'  we  should  think  the  4th  of  July,  A.  D. 
1847,  3-  sufficiently  early  day,  and  whilst  we  have  no  disposition 
to  be  captious  about  the  'place'  of  holding  the  Convention,  we 
think  Chicago  has  claims  that  can  not  with  propriety  be  over- 
looked. Its  central  position  at  the  head  of  the  vast  Lake-trade, 
and  its  intimate  connection  with  the  Lake -and -River  interests, 
seems  to  point  it  out  as  the  most  convenient  and  appropriate 
place.  It  stands  a  connecting  link  between  the  different  channels 
of  communication,  and  we  believe  that  more  of  the  interests 
involved  will  be  accommodated  by  the  selection  of  Chicago,  than 
in  the  choice  of  any  other  place  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
\A'e  are  willing  that  a  majority  of  those  interested  should  decide 
this  question,  at  the  same  time  promising  in  advance,  that  if  Chi- 
cago is  honored  by  the  selection,  every  effort  will  be  made  by  her 
citizens,  to  extend  to  the  delegates  from  abroad  a  hearty  Western 
welcome. 

"What  say  our  friends  of  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleve- 
land; Oswego,  Buffalo,  and  other  places  in  interest  upon  the  Lakes 
to  our  suggestions?" 

The  following  were  appointed  a  committee: — John  A.  Brown, 
of  Milwaukee,  Morgan  Bates,  of  Detroit,  G.  M.  Atwater,  of  Cleve- 
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land,  Geo.  R.  Babcock,  of  Buffalo,  and  A.   Haraszythy,  of  Wis- 
consin, who  retired  and  drafted  resolutions — pending  which 

Colonel  Charles  King,  being  called  upon,  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  stated  that  the  important  question  before  the  meet- 
ing was  one  which  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  party  question- 
God  had  done  everything  in  those  harbors,  and  little  was  left  for 
man  to  do.  Mr.  King,  after  glancing  cursorily  at  the  great  natu- 
ral advantages  which  are  presented  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the 
North-West,  went  on  to  say  that  the  improvements  which  had 
hitherto  been  made,  were  dealt  out  with  a-  niggard  hand.  The 
Constitution  contained  no  provision  to  restrict  an  improvement  in 
the  rivers  and  harbors,  and  he  felt  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  a 
convention  of' delegates,  uninfluenced  by  politics,  should  meet 
some  time  next  summer  at  Chicago,  or  in  some  other  Western  city, 
no  doubt  existed  but  they  could  accomplish  an  object  which  was 
so  desirable,  and  in  which  all  should  feel  a  deep  interest.  The 
trade  of  the  great  inland  Lakes,  they  saw  was  carried  to  the  salt 
water,  solely  by  means  of  British  enterprise,  and  internal  coloni- 
al improvement.  He  did  not  mean  to  derogate  from  the  British 
in  having  made  such  efforts;  but  he  complained  of  the  absurd 
dealings  in  abstractions  and  scruples,  which  it  would  seem  influ- 
enced themselves  at  home.  After  detailing  the  innumerable  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  such  a  project  as  contemplated  by 
the  meeting — 

The  Committee  here  reported  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  the  great  and  rapidly-increasing  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  Western  Lakes  and  Rivers,  which  at  the  present  moment  are 
more  than  one-half  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
fully  equal  in  amount  to  our  coasting-trade,  should  command  the 
protection  of  our  National  government;  And  whereas,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  have  a  concert  of  action  of  the  friends  of  this 
great  interest  in  order  to  present  it  to  our  National  legislature  in 
a  proper  light.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  of  tlie  recommendation  of 
the  Western  press,  for  a  Convention  of  all  the  interests  involved 
in  Lake-and-River  navigation,  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  summer 
of  1847. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  Chicago  as  the  most  suitable 
point  for  holding  said  Convention,  and  the  17th  of  June  next  as 
the  most  favorable  time. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  the  commercial  interests  of  this  great 
State,  and  the  Atlantic  States  generally,  closely  identified  with 
those  of  the  Western  Lakes  and  Rivers,  and  we  cordially  invite 
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their  cooperation,  expecting  to  see  them  all  fully  represented  in 
the  proposed  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  the  highest  gratification  the  interest 
already  manifested  in  this  City  favorable  to  the  proposed  Conven- 
tion; and  that  we  hope, soon  to  see  a  hearty  response  by  them  to 
this  important  movement. 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  individual  exertions  to  secure  a 
general  attendance  and  representation  of  interest  in  this  Conven- 
tion, from  the  communities  where  we  severally  reside. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  those  of  the  press  of 
this  City  who  have  lent  their  columns  to  favor  the  objects  of  this 
meetmg;  and  we  earnestly  call  upon  the  press  generally  to  keep 
this  subject  before  their  readers,  and  to  publish  the  proceedings 
.of  this  meeting  entire. 

Mortimer  M.  Mowbray,  Esq.,  (late  Attorney-General  of  Wis- 
consin), seconded  the  resolutions,  and  trusted  that  the  subject 
would  be  made  a  question  for  the  ballot-box.  After  briefly  advo- 
cating the  objects  of  the  meeting,  he  concluded. 

A  committee  was  here  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
the  meeting.     The  following  are  the  names  of  the  committee : — 

Chicago— Wm.  B.  Ogden,  S.  Lisle  Smith,  Geo.  W.  Dole.  Mil- 
waukee— Byron  Kilbourne,  W.  D.Wilson.  Detroit — Augustus}. 
Porter.  Cleveland — J.  W.  Allen.  Buffalo — James  L.  Barton. 
St.  Louis — David  Chambers. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Burr,  was  then  put 
and  carried : — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  tendered  our  wor- 
thy host,  who,  ever  alive  to  Western  interests,  in  his  usual  spirit  of 
accommodation,  has  obligingly  furnished  us  the  gratuitous  use  of 
his  rooms. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 


[From  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  Tuesday,  November  10, 1840J.] 

Meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Chicago,  for  the  Purpose 
OF  Making  Arrangements  for  the  Western  Convention: 
— The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  by  a  meeting  of  West- 
ern men,  held  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  mak* 
ing  arrangements  for  the  North-Western  Convention,  to  be  held 
in  the  City  of  Chicago,  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  A.D.  1847,  re- 
spectfully request  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  at  the 
Court-House,  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  13,  at  7}^  o'clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  suitable  arrangement  for  the  appointment  of 
the  necessary  committees  of  arrangements,  correspondence,  etc. 
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As  Chicago  has,  with  great  unanimity,  been  selected  as  the 
place  for  the  assembling  of  this  important  body  of  Western  men, 
it  is  hoped  that  every  effort  will  be  made  on  the  part  of  her  citi- 
zens to  have  the  Convention  fulfil  the  great  objects  for  which  it 
will  be  convened. 

Wm.  B.  Ogden,  ) 

S.  Lisle  Smith,  V  Committee. 

Geo.  W.  Dole,    ) 


[From  the  Chicago  Journal,  Monday,  Nov.  16,  1846.] 

NORTH-WESTERN    HARBOR^  AND -RIVER 
CONVENTION. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  held  at  the 
Court-House  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  instant,  pursuant  to  a 
call  made  by  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York,  for  that  purpose,  to  make  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
holding  the  above  Convention  in  this  City,  the  coming  season,  on 
motion  of  William  B.  Ogijen,  Esq.,  the  meeting  was  organized 
as  follows : 

MARK  SKINNER,  Esq,  President. 

Eli  B.  Williams,  Benj.  W.  Raymond,  Vice-Presidents. 

Geo.  W.  Meeker,  Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  Secretaries. 

S.  Lisle  Smith,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  a  meeting  in  New  York,  to  make  arrangements  for  a  North- 
western Convention,  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  stated  the  objects  of 
the  meeting.  Whereupon,  on  motion  of  J.  Young  Scammon, 
Esq.,  the  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon 
Resolutions : 

J.  Young  Scammon,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Norman  B.  Judd, 
-who  reported  the  following,  which,  on  motion  of  Hon.  David  L. 
Gregg,  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  subject  of  a  great  North-Western  Convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  interests  in  reference  to  the  widely-in- 
creasing commerce  of  the  Northern  Lakes  and  Western  Rivers, 
and  declaring  the  opinions  of  the  public,  and  diffusing  information 
in  regard  to  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  protection  of 
lake-and-river  commerce,  has  been  agitated  by  the  public  press 
throughout  the  country;  and  whereas  Chicago  has  been  with  great 
unanimity  designated  as  the  proper  place  for  holding  such  Con- 
vention, therefore  be  it 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  feeling  dee])ly  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  appropriations  by  the  General  Government 
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for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  Western  Lakes  and 
Rivers,  and  in  the  advancement  and  protection  of  Internal  com- 
merce, will  most  cordially  cooperate  in  all  proper  and  suitable 
measures  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  press  through- 
out the  country,  for  the  unanimity  with  which,  unsolicited  by  us,, 
they  have  designated  Chicago  as  the  place  for  holding  the  pro- 
posed Convention,  and  that  we  will  endeavor  to  manifest  our 
appreciation  of  the  honor  thus  conferred,  by  our  zeal  and  efforts- 
to  advance  the  patriotic  purposes  for  which  the  Convention  will 
be  convened. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  peculiar  location  of  Chicago,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  lake  navigation  and  at  its  nearest  point  of  junction  with 
the  river  commerce,  points  to  it  as  the  natural  place  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Convention,  affecting  the  interests  of  both  the  Lakes  and 
Rivers;  and  that  it  might  be  impracticable  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  said 
Convention  be  holden  at  the  latter  City  on  the  loth  of  May  next, 
for  the  reason  that  the  navigation  of  the  Lakes  does  not  always, 
open  in  season  to  enable  those  gentlemen  who  would  be  desirous 
of  traveling  by  the  lake  route,  to  the  Convention,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  regret  the  action  of  the  St.  Louis. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
Convention,  believing  that  the  almost  unanimous  expression  ot 
the  press  in  favor  of  Chicago,  and  the  action  of  the  meeting  ia 
New  York,  should  determine  the  question  in  favor  of  this  City, 
especially  as  the  South-West  have  already  held  a  Convention  (at 
Memphis)  to  advance  river  and  peculiarly  South-  Western  interests - 
and  we  deem  it  but  just  that  the  North- West  should  assert  its- 
claim,  free  from  all  prejudice,  to  have  this  Convention  held  within 
North-Western  borders,  at  the  same  time  trusting  that  St.  Louis,, 
having  with  us  a  unity  of  interests,  will  see  nothing  unreasonable 
in  this  determination. 

5.  Resolved,  That  a  North-Western  Convention,  having  in  view 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  Western  rivers  and  the- 
advancement  of  Internal  commerce  by  the  General  Government,, 
be  held  at  Chicago,  on  Monday,  the  sth  day  of  July,  A.D.  1847; 
the  Committee,  appointed  at  the  meeting  in  New-York  City,  hav- 
ing learned  from  the  corresponding  members  elsewhere  that  the 
day  designated  at  said  meeting  is  too  early,  and  that  the  day  above, 
designated  meets  their  approval. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  exigencies  which  have  called 
this  Convention  as  of  no  trifling  import;  bounded  by  no  sectional 
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prejudices  or  partizan  predilections;  and  in  view  of  the  object  for 
which  we  are  convened,  it  is  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  we 
call  upon  the  People,  and  States,  Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns- 
interested  in  Lake-and-River  commerce  to  second  our  efforts  in 
this  behalf  by  such  decided  action  in  the  premises  as  will  secure 
for  the  Convention  a  general  attendance. 

7.  Resolved,  That  a  cordial  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to  all, 
without  distinction  of  party,  who  feel  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  River  and  Lake  navigation  and  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Internal  Commerce  of  the  country,  to  assemble  in  our  City 
on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  A.U.  1847,  to  consult  upon  the  best 
means  to  secure  those  appropriations  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  development. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  as  a  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

9.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  call  for  the  Convention,  and  an  address  to  the  people. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  Committee  of  one  hun- 
dred to  act  as  a  general  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

n.  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published 
in  the  Chicago  papers,  and  that  the  editors  of  all  papers  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  objects  of  the  proppsed  Convention  be  requested 
to  copy  the  same;  and  that  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  be 
requested  to  publish  the  same  in  circular  form,  for  distribution. 

The  following  is  the  appointment  of  Committees  under  the 
resolutions : 

ON  THE  ADDRESS. 

John  Wentworth,    Pat'k  Ballingall,    Grant  Goodrich, 
J.  Young  Scammon,  George  Manierre,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,, 
Richard  L.  Wilson. 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Norman  B.  Judd,      Samuel  J.  Lowe,       Wm.  L.  Whiting, 
Geo.  W.  Meeker,      Thomas  Hoyne,         Elisha  W.  Tracy, 
William  B.  Ogden. 

MARK  SKINNER,  President. 

Eli  B.  W1LLIAM.S,  Benj.  W.  Raymond,  Vice-Presidents. 

Geo.  W.  Meeker,  Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  Secretaries. 

COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 
Wm.  B.  Ogden,  Zebina  Eastman,  John  Murphy, 

Benj.  W.  Raymond,    Wm.  Rounseville,        Joseph  E.  Brown, 
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Chas.  Walker, 
John  H.  Kinzie, 
Francis  C.  Sherman, 
John  P.  Chapin, 
Alexander  Loyd, 
Walter  L.  Newberry, 
Alanson  S.  Sherman, 
Justin  Butterfield, 
Augustus  Garrett, 
Geo.  W.  Dole, 
Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
James  H.  Rees, 
Laurin  P.  Hilliard, 


David  M.  Bradley, 
Nathan  C.  Geer, 
Marcus  C.  Stearns, 
Asher  Rossetter, 
John  King,  Jr., 
Ira  Couch, 
Wm.  L.  Whiting, 
Walter  S.  Gurnee, 
Cyrenius  Beers, 
Jabez  K.  Botsford, 
Stephen  F.  GalS, 
Chas.  E.  Peck, 
Valentine  A.  Boyer, 


Edward  H.  Hadduck,Jacob  D.  Merritt, 
Elisha  S.  Wadsworth,  Albert  G.  Hobbie, 
Robert  C.  Bristol,        Patrick  Duffy, 
Almon  Walker,  Haines  H.  Magee, 

Hibbard  Porter,  Anton  Getzler, 

Dr.  Phihp  Maxwell,    William  Jones, 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  William  E.  Jones, 


Chas.  McDonnell, 
Geo.  A.  Gibbs, 
Jas.  H.  Rochester, 
Joel  C.  Walter, 
James  Peck, 
James  Carne)', 
Theron  Pardee, 
Eli  B.  Hulburt, 
David  Humphreys, 
Albert  Neely, 
Hiram  J.  Winslow, 
Thomas  A.  Robb, 
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Henry  L.  Rucker, 
Henry  Brown, 
Richard  K.  Swift, 
Wm.  H.  Brown, 
Henry  W.  Clarke, 


Philip  F.  W.  Peck, 
Anthony  Johnston, 
Jason  Gurley, 
John  Frink, 
Alfred  Cowles, 
Martin  O.  Walker, 
Hamilton  Barnes, 
Chas.  M.  Gray, 
Peter  L.  Updike, 
Peter  Page, 
Jacob  R.  Bates, 
John  Gray, 
John  Gage, 
Samuel  Hoard, 
George  Davis, 
Wm.  B.  Egan, 
James  Curtiss, 
Chas.  H.  Larrabee, 
Joseph  H.  Gray, 
Lewis  C.  Kercheval, 
Dr.  John  W.  Eldridge, 
Dr.  Levi  D.  Boone, 
Jas.  H.  Woodworth, 
Horatio  G.  Loomis, 
Dr.  Daniel  Brainard, 
John  Calhoun, 
Lewis  A\'.  Clark, 
James  Fennerty, 
Capt.  A.  H.  Squier, 
Wm.  Rickcords, 
John  Rogers, 
Robert  D.  Sherman, 
Silas  B.  Cobb, 
Azel  Peck. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  CHICAGO  COMMITTEE. 

The  high  prices  of  freight,  taken  in  connection  with  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  upon  the  Western  waters  last  season,  caused  sev- 
eral public  meetings  to  be  held  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  the  best  means  of  remedying  those 
and  other  evils  of  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  interested 
in  commerce  were  complaining.     At  all  these  meetings,  the  pro- 
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priety  of  holding  a  convention  at  some  convenient  point  was  dis- 
cussed and  universally  concurred  in. 

In  consequence  of  Chicago  having  been  generally  named  as 
the  proper  point,  its  citizens  called  a  meeting,  named  the  fifth  of 
July  as  the  appropriate  time,  and  chose  the  undersigned  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  an  address,  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  movers  in  this  matter  have  been,  from  the  first,  like  the 
undersigned,  of  entirely  different  politics,  and,  so  far  from  there 
being,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  any  political  design  in  the 
contemplated  Convention,  Sne  of  the  chief  objects  of  it  is  to  call 
together  for  a  common  object  the  men  of  all  parties,  and  to  con- 
vince the  people  every  where  that  the  improvements  desired  are 
not  now,  never  have  laeen,  and  never  should  be,  connected  with 
'■party  politics,'  in  the  ordinary  use  of  that  term.  Such  a  connec- 
tion would,  in  the  minds  of  all  interested,  have  a  yery  deleteri- 
ous tendency.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  predisposi- 
tion among  all  politicians  to  support  the  measures  of  a  chief 
magistrate  of  their  own  party,  and  hence  we  have  seen  Western 
representatives,  originally  supporting  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments, and  elected  upon  express  pledges  to  do  so,  finally  vote  to 
support  a  veto  of  bills  providing  for  that  purpose,  and  assigning 
as  a  reason  therefor  that  it  was  their  duty  to  sustain  an  executive 
of  their  own  selection,  even  though  it  be  in  express  opposition  to 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  their  constituents.  Repeated  instances 
of  this  kind  must  eventually  give  this  question  somewhat  of  a 
political  cast,  which  the  undersigned  and  all  who  cooperate  with 
them  would  seriously  regret. 

The  construction  of  harbors  upon  our  Northern  Lakes,  as  well 
as  upon  the  Atlantic,  with  the  improvement  of  our  great  rivers, 
where  commerce  is  of  a  national  character,  necessarily  involves  no 
questions  of  party  difference.  They  are  matters  that  must  interest 
all  parties,  as  they  do  all  classes,  alike,  and  harbor  and  river 
bills  have  been  supported  by  the  ablest  men  of  both  the  great 
political  parties  which  divide  this  country.  This  subject  has 
never  entered  into  any  presidential  canvass,  since  each  party  has 
always  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  candidate  of  the  other  was 
above  suspicion  upon  a  matter  of  such  preeminent  importance. 
The  first  Congress  that  ever  assembled  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution, many  of  whose  members  helped  to  frame  it,  passed  a 
law  defraying  all  expenses  which  should  accrue  after  the  15  th 
of  August,  1789,  in  the  necessary  support,  maintenance,  and 
repairs  of  all  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers,  erected, 
placed, -or  sunk,  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  at  the  entrance  of. 
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or  within  any  bay,  inlet,  harbor,  or  ports  of  the  United  States, 
for  rendering  the  navigation  thereof  easy  and  safe.  General  Wash- 
ington signed  this  bill;  and  bills  for  the  continuance  of  such 
works  were  also  successively  signed  by  Presidents  the  elder 
Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  The  first  Lake  Harbor  Bill  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Monroe.  He  never  raised  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, nor  do  the  Congressional  debates  of  those  days  show  that 
any  members  of  either  branch  of  Congress  made  any  distinction 
between  salt  and  fresh  water  improvements,  or  between  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce.  All  at  that  time  were  acknowledged 
alike  deserving  the  fostering  care  o#  the  General  Government, 
as  they  also  were  during  the  administrations  of  the  younger 
Adams,  General  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Though  remark- 
ably scrupulous  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  power  to  construct 
works  of  internal  improvement  should  be  exercised.  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  signed  bills  for  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  construction  of  harbors  to  the  amount  of  $7,800,000, 
and  the  two  bills  signed  by  General  Jackson  in  1836,  contained 
no  less  than  eighty-nine  items,  and  the  bill  of  1837,  no  less  than 
fifty-nine.  After  the  General  Government  has  expended  upward 
of  seventeen  millions  of  dollars  for  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  mostly  in  the  old  States,  by  the  consent  and  support 
of  the  very  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  their  cotemporaries, 
and  by  men,  too,  of  all  political  parties,  there  can  now  be  but 
little  consideration  due  the  cry  that  'it  is  unconstitutional,'  or  the 
plan  of  a  single  political  party  to  extend  the  advantages  of  such 
works  to  the  new  States,  and  to  such  portions  of  the  old  States  as 
have  thus  far  been  neglected. 

Thus  disposing  of  the  constitutional  and  the  political  question, 
the  friends  of  harbor  and  river  improvements  arrive  at  the  only 
one  which  can  rightfully  be  raised,  and  that  is  merely  the  ques- 
tion of  necessity.  Is  it  necessary  to  protect  our  domestic  as 
well  as  our  foreign  commerce?  Shall  we  protect  the  lesser  and 
neglect  the  greater?  For  the  past  three  years,  petitions  have 
been  presented  to  Congress  in  vain:  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  Congress  have  spoken  in  vain.  The  present  Secretary 
of  War,  in  his  official  reports,  has  recommended  in  vain;  and 
the  whole  topographical  corps  has  estimated  in  vain.  Our  bills 
have  invariably  been  vetoed,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  secure 
two-thirds  of  the  popular  branch.  Confident  that  there  is  wanting 
a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  these  improvements  among  the 
people  or  their  representatives,  since  all  efforts  at  success  have 
failed,  it  has  been  thought  that  z.  general  convention  and  consulta- 
tion, with  personal  observation,  might  do  much  for  us.     There 
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is  not  a  State  in  the  Confederacy  but  that  touches  the  lakes,  the 
ocean,  or  the  great  rivers  of  the  West.  The  lakes  line  almost 
our  entire  northern  frontier,  and  separate  us  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try; and  the  rivers,  like  arteries,  run  through  the  whole  coun- 
try, constituting  an  extent  of  navigation  sufficient  to  reach  round 
the  globe. 

These  great  waters,  for  whose  safe  navigation  this  Convention 
is  called,  are  soon  to  be  united  by  the  completion  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal.  The  commerce  of  Boston,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  Baltimore,  of  New  York,  of  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  country,  thence  becomes  in  a  great 
measure  connected.  It  has  a  common  interest,  and  no  injury 
could,  and  the  greatest  advantages  might  rise  from  a  common 
consultation.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  statements,  during  the 
pendency  of  harbor  and  river  bills  before  Congress,  are  made  on 
the  highest  personal  authority,  which  never  would  be  made  if 
the  authors  had  any  personal  observation  of  the  great  inland 
waters  of  this  country,  or  could  realize  the  necessity  of  the  mil- 
lions whose  hves  and  property  are_ jeoparded  by  them.  Dele- 
gates in  attendance  will  not  only  have  the  advantages  of  their 
own  observation  to  take  back  with  them,  but  they  can  profit 
others  meeting  them  here  by  a  consultation  as  to  the  best  means 
of  jedressing  existing  wrongs.  Having  done  this,  they  can  im- 
part the  proper  feelings  to  their  neighbors,  and  thus  aid  in  arous- 
ing the  people  to  take  this  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  see 
that  their  chief  interests  are  no  longer  neglected.  It  is  confi- 
dently hoped  that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  claims 
of  these  great  waterSj  formed  by  men  congregated  for  this  special 
purpose  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  will  result  in  sufficiently 
convicting  and  awakening  the  public  mind  to  secure  the  con- 
stitutional majority,  should  a  harbor  bill  ever  again  be  vetoed. 
This  Convention  is  designed  to  be  one  of  free  discussion,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  oppone7its  as  well  as  the  friends  of  lake  and 
river  improvements  will  attend,  and  more  especially  since  it  is 
generally  believed  that  they  have  only  to  see  for  themselves  in 
order  to  be  convinced  that  these  demands,  coming  from  all  our 
great  waters,  are  founded  in  justice. 

Although  the  construction  of  harbors  and  the  improvement  of 
rivers  will  be  the  prominent  subject  before  the  Convention,  yet, 
whatever  matters  appertain  to  the  prosperity  of  the  West,  and  to 
the  development  of  its  resources,  will  come  properly  before  it, 
and  all  plans  and  suggestions  will  be  freely  entertained.  The 
committee  invite  a  general  attendance  from  all  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  tender,  in  behalf  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  hospitali- 
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ties  of  the  City  of  Chicago  to  such  as,  impelled  by  a  common 
interest,  see  fit  to  honor  them  by  their  presence  on  the  occasion. 

John  Wentworth, 

George  Manierre, 

J.  Young  Scammon,     [  Committee. 

I.  N.  Arnold, 

Grant  Goodrich, 


[From  the  Buffalo  Express,  March  22,  1W7.) 

[BUFFALO]  RIVER-AND-HARBOR  MEETING. 

On  Saturday  evening,  a  meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Buffalo  was 
held  for  the  appointment  of  Delegates  to  the  Convention  to  be 
holden  at  Chicago,  on  the  5th  day  of  July  next.  The  night  was 
exceedingly  rainy  and  inclement,  but  notwithstanding  the  weather, 
the  Court-House  was  well  filled,  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
manifested.  The  meeting  organized  by  calling  the  Hon.  E.  G. 
Spaulding  to  the  chair,  and  appointing  S.  T.  Atwater  and  H. 
M.  KiNNE,  Esqrs.,  Secretaries. 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks  to  the  meeting  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him  by  making  him  chairman  of  so  respectable 
and  so  important  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo.  He  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  extended  remarks  in  the  way 
of  explaining  the  objects  for  which  the  meeting  was  assembled,  as 
it  was  well  and  generally  understood  throughout  this  City.  He 
said  that  the  large  attendance,  under  the  circumstances,  gave  cer- 
tain evidence  that  a  deep  feehng  of  interest  prevaded  the  citizens 
of  Buffalo  upon  the  subject  of  River-and-Harbor  improvements. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  all  felt  the  necessity  of  some  prompt  and 
decided  action  in  regard  to  the  measure,  and  that  the  Convention 
proposed  to  be  held  at  Chicago  would  be  well  attended.  For 
the  purpose  of  securing  that  object,  this  meeting  had  been  con- 
vened. 

The  Hon.  N.  K.  Hall  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing. The  Chair  announced  Messrs.  N.  K.  Hall,  F.  P.  Stevens, 
O.  G.  Steele,  T.  M.  Foote,  and  O.  H.  Marshall  as  said  com- 
mittee. 

H.  P.  Darrow,  Esq.,  then  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  select  persons  to  represent  this  City  in  the  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  on  the  sth  day  of  July  next. 

Clark  Robinson,  Esq.,  then  moved  that  the  number  be  fixed 
at  fifty. 

Gen.  H.  B.  Potter  thought  that  twenty-five  would  be  as  manv 
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as  would  be  likely  to  attend. — He  stated  that  Rochester  only  sent 
that  number. 

Mr.  Robinson  thought  that  fifty  here  to  twenty-five  at  Roches- 
ter, was  scarcely  a  fiill  proporticJii,  in  regard  to  the  size,  commerce, 
and  interest  of  the  two  cities.  He  thought  the  number  should  be 
increased  instead  of  diminished. 

The  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore  thought  the  proposed  number 
none  too  large,  but  he  would  prefer  that  only  those  should  be 
appointed  who  would  probably  attend.  He  would  rather  see  a 
full  attendance  at  Chicago,  than  a  large  array  of  names  on  paper 
with  a  small  attendance  there. 

J.  McKay,  Esq.,  could  not  see  the  force  of  the  objections 
urged  by  the  gentleman  opposing  the  large  number  proposed.  It 
was  important  that  Buffalo  should  be  fully  and  ably  represented 
in  the  Convention.  She  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
should  be  promptly  represented. 

The  Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding  was  of  opinion,  from  what  he 
understood  of  the  feeling  abroad  in  this  City,  that  more  than  fifty 
persons  were  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  to  attend  the  Conven- 
tion, and  he  thought  all  who  desired  to  attend  should  be  allowed 
the  opportunity. 

The  resolution  was  then  passed  fixing  the  number  of  delegates 
at  fifty. 

Messrs.  H.  P.  Darrow,  H.  B.  Potter,  Clark  Robinson,  E. 
A.  Maynard,  and  Richard  Sears  were  then  appointed  the  com- 
mittee to  nominate  delegates. 

The  Hon.  M.  Fillmore  was  then  called  for,  and  addressed  the 
meeting  in  a  very  appropriate  manner.  He  urged  upon  the  meet- 
ing the  importance  of  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  our  inland  harbors  and  rivers.  We  had  designed  giving 
his  remarks  at  greater  length,  but  have  been  induced  against  our 
wishes  to  desist.  He  gave  way  that  the  committee  on  resolutions 
might  make  their  report. 

The  Hon.  N.  K.  Hall,  from  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
moved  the  following  report : 

Resolved,  That  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  great 
North-Western  Lakes  and  Western  Rivers  eminently  deserve  the 
attention,  encouragement,  and  protection  of  the  National  govern- 
ment. That  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes,  now  nearly  equal  to  the 
exporf  trade  of  the  United  States,  will  soon,  by  its  rapid  increase, 
equal  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  Union,  while  that  of  the 
Western  Rivers  already  surpasses  our  foreign  commerce;  and  that 
this  inland  commerce,  by  its  importance,  value,  and  extent,  and 
the  number  interested  in  its  prosecution,  will  soon  force  upon  the 
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general  government  the  performance  of  its  constitutional  duty  to 
provide  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  our  great  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  the  construction  of  safe  and  capacious  harbors 
on  our  great  inland  seas.  * 

Resolved,  That  while  more  than  si.-v  millions  of  dollars  are  annu- 
ally appropriated  for  the  construction  of  light-houses,  breakwaters, 
and  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  navy 
for  the  security  and  protection  of  our  foreign  commerce,  it  is  neitlier 
wise  nor  just  to  refuse  moderate  appropriations  for  the  protection 
of  the  commerce  of  our  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  li\es  of  the  hardy  mariners  who  navigate  these  waters. 

Resolved.  That  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  great  lakes 
and  their  connecting  rivers,  and  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  princi- 
pal tributaries,  are  equally  deserving  the  fostering  care  and  pro- 
tection of  our  government.  That  we  regard  these  great  channels 
of  communication,  extending  for  thousands  of  miles  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  bordering  on  more  than  half  the  States  of 
the  Union,  affording  an  easy  and  cheap  communication  to  millions 
of  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  general  government,  and  thus 
adding  immensely  to  the  value  of  our  national  domain,  as  so 
entirely  national  in  their  character  and  benefits,  as  to  put  forever 
at  rest  all  questions  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  power  and  duty 
of  Congress  to  make  appropriations  for  their  improvement. 

Resolved,  That  we  can  not  appreciate  the  force  of  tlie  arguments 
ad\'anced  b}'  those  who  admit  the  right  to  make  imlimited  appro- 
priations for  the  protection  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  \et 
deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  commerce  between  the  States,  especially  as  the 
Constitution,  in  the  same  sentence,  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  sa-eral 
States,  and  also  gives  the  power  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States:  That  while 
these  great  lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers  separate  us  from  the 
territories  of  Great  Britain — while  we  have  upon  them  not  only 
the  merchant  vessels  of  our  own  and  foreign  merchants,  but  the 
national  vessels  and  revenue  cutters  of  our  own  and  a  foreign 
government — with  ports  of  entry,  collection  districts,  custom 
houses,  and  collectors,  and  while  the  courts  of  admiralty  extend 
their  jurisdiction  over  these  Lakes  and  those  employed  in  their 
navigation,  we  can  see  no  ground  for  distinguishing  between  the 
commerce  of  the  Ocean  and  that  of  the  Lakes. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  millions  more  directly  inter- 
ested in  our  inland  commerce,  and  of  the  whole  country,  are  due 
to  those  members  of  Congress  who,  by  their  \otes,  have  twice 
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passed  bills  making  appropriations  for  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments. 

Resolved,  That  to  secure  to  those  interested  in  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Western  Rivers  their  just 
share  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  protection  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  unite  in  pur- 
pose and  effort  in  favor  of  such  appropriations  as  are  not  only  dic- 
tated by  a  wise  policy,  but  required  to  distribute  equally  to  the 
North  and  West  as  well  as  to  the  South,  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  action  of  the  government  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  its  tendency  to  promote  united  and 
systematic  action  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  the  North  and  West,  we  heartily 
approve  of  the  call  for  the  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on 
the  sth  day  of  July  next,  and  deem  it  expedient  for  the  citizens 
of  Buffalo  to  send  delegates  to  that  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  to  consist  of 
seven  members,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  correspond  with  persoiTS  in  Albany,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
•other  cities  and  sections  of  the  country,  and  invite  the  attendance 
of  delegates  at  the  said  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  also  authorized,  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo,  to  invite  the  State  Officers  and  Canal 
Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  attend  that  Conven- 
tion; and  that  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  such  committee  to  act 
as  an  Executive  committee  to  make  arrangements  to  secure  for 
such  officers  and  the  delegates  to  such  Convention,  suitable  pas- 
sages, berths?  and  accommodations  on  board  the  steamboats  from 
this  City  to  Chicago  at  the  most  reasonable  rates  at  which  the}' 
can  be  procured. 

Mr.  Darrow,  from  the  Committee  on  Delegates,  reported  the 
following  names : 


Millard  Fillmore, 
Wm.  A.  Moseley, 
Heman  B.  Potter, 
Samuel  Wilkeson, 
John  Hollister, 
James  L.  Barton, 
E.  G.  Spaulding, 
Nathan  K.  Hall, 
John  L.  Kimberley, 
Henry  M.  Kinne, 
Geo.  P.  Barker, 
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Isaac  Sherman, 
Orlando  Allen, 
Geo.  R.  Babcock, 
Philo  Durfee, 
Geo.  Coit, 
Geo.  W.  Tift, 
Isaac  S.  Smith, 
Thos.  M.  Foote, 
Samuel  T.  Atwater, 
C.  C.  Bristol, 
E.  A.  Maynard, 


S.  S.  Jewett, 
J.  O.  Brayman, 
R.  C.  Palmer, 
Thos.  C.  Love, 
James  McKay, 
Wm.  T.  Miller, 
Elijah  Ford, 
Geo.  C.  White, 
A.  D.  Patchin, 
Benjamin  Bidwell, 
Geo.  B.  Walbridge, 
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Sheldon  Thompson,    Silas  Sawin,  I.  T.  Hatch, 

Geo.  B.  Webster,         Horatio  J.  Stow,  M.  Kingman, 

George  Palmer,  Oliver  Bugbee,  R.  H.  Heywood, 

Jas.  C.  Evans,  O.  G.  Steele,  Dean  Richmond, 

John  M.  Griffith,         H.  K.  Smith,  F.  P.  Stevens, 

Clark  Robinson,  Wm.  Williams,  I.  A.  Blossom, 

Bela  D.  Coe,  Wm.  Ketchmn,  Peter  Curtiss, 

Wm.  M.  Hall,  Seth  C.  Hawley,  '!'.  T.  Sherwood. 

R.  H.  Maynard, 

J.  McKay,  Esq.,  moved  that  the  delegates  be  authorized  to 
add  to  their  number  and  appoint  substitutes. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bull  solicited  aid  from  the  meeting  to  pay  a  balance 
due  the  printers  for  printing  the  work  of  James  L.  Barton,  Esq., 
relating  to  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes.  This,  of  course,  had  the 
usual  effect  of  such  things,  and  the  people  began  to  move  off,  but 
about  $20  was  received,  which  still  leaves  a  balance  of  some  $70 
yet  due. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Hall  then  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  it,  and  closed  by  offering  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  invite 
the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
all  other  cities  and  towns  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  to 
meet  us  in  Convention,  at  Chicago,  on  the  5th  day  of  July  next. 

On  motion  of  T.  C.  Love,  Esq.,  who  appeared  a  little  impa- 
tient, the  meeting  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


[From  the  Lafiort^-Cduntu  Wltig  (Michigan  City,  Ind.),  Ajjril  30,  1847.1 

RIVER-AND-HARBOR  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Michigan  City,  held  at  the  Com- 
mon Council  Room,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  April,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appointing  delegates  to  the  Chicago  River-and-Harbor 
Convention,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient.  John  Francis,  Esq.  was  appointed 
President  and  Thomas  Jernegan,  Secretary. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  to  raise  a  Committee  of  seven  to  draft 
resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  and  report  the 
same  at  an  adjourned  meeting: — and  J.  G.  Sleight,  T.  Jernegan, 
W.  H.  Goodhue,  C.  B.  Blair,  E.  Folsom,  W.  W.  Higgins,  and  J. 
R.  Wells  were  appointed. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Thursday, 
the  29th  April. 

Pursuant    to   adjournment,    an   adjourned    River-and-Harbor 
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Meeting  was  held  at  the  Common  Council  Room,  on  Wednesday, 
the  29th  of  April,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  read.  Mr.  Jernegan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  then  reported  the  following  Preamble 
and  Resolutions. 

Whereas  Congress  has  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  "regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States ; 
and,  as  one  of  its  first  acts  in  1789,  made  provisions  for  the  light- 
houses, beacons,  buoys,  piers,  and  other  public  works  on  the  har- 
bors, bays,  inlets,  and  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States ; — 
and  whereas  the  several  States,  in  forming  our  Constitution, 
deprived  themselves  of  this  power  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
ferring it  upon,  and  making  its  exercise  the  duty  of  Congress;  and 
whereas  the  construction  of  such  works  is  beyond  individual 
ability;  and  whereas  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  every  Con- 
gress and  each  President  (except  John  Tyler  and  James  K.  Polk), 
have  unhesitatingly  believed  in  the  constitutionality  and  exped- 
iency of  constructing  such  improvements;  and  whereas  the  Gen- 
eral Government  has  derived  a  very  large  portion  of  its  revenue 
from  public  land  situated  on  or  about  the  Lakes  and  Rivers, 
deriving  their  value  and  being  readily  sold  from  the  fact  of  Gov- 
ernment having  commenced,  and  a  belief  that  she  would  complete 
the  public  works  upon  our  inland  'Mediterraneans,'  and  the  great 
arteries  of  commerce;  and  whereas  the  commerce  of  these  great 
waters  already  doubles  our  foreign  imports  and  exports — furnish- 
ing a  great  portion  of  the  latter,  thereby  replenishing  the  national 
treasury  and  conducing  largely  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Nation,  and,  hence,  equally  entitled  to  the  governmental  protec- 
tion extended  to  other  works  of  general  and  national  importance ; 
and  whereas  the  people  of  the  North-western,  Western,  and  South- 
western States,  composing  a  majority  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
can  not  be  equal  participants  of  the  disbursements,  protection, 
and  benefits  of  government,  without  the  construction,  improve- 
ment, and  repairs  of  public  works  upon  the  Lakes  and  Rivers, 
therefore — 

Resolved,  That  we  have  witnessed,  with  surprise  and  regret,  the 
will  of  the  people,  the  decisions  of  Congress,  and  the  principles 
and  practice  of  every  President,  from  Washington  to  Harrison, 
thrust  aside  by  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  use  of  the  veto  power. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  veto  of  River-and-Harbor  bills, 
upon  mere  grounds  of  expediency,  and  in  opposition  to  almost 
unanimous  votes  in  the  Senate  and  large  majorities  in  the  House, 
as  neither  in  accordance  with  a  courteous  regard  for  the  opinions 
of  the  coordinate  branches  of  government,  with  the  genius  of  our 
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institutions,  or  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  which,  like  the  dews 
of  heaven,  dispense  its  blessings  equally  upon  all. 

Resolved,  That,  believing  the  construction  and  improvements  of 
harbors  on  the  seaboard  and  lakes,  and  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions to  the  navigation  of  our  rivers  to  be,  permanently,  works  of 
general  and  national  importance — indispensable  for  the  protection 
of  our  immense  commerce — as  harbors  of  refuge  to  the  storm- 
driven  mariner,  and  an  ark  of  safety  to  those  who  'go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,'  and  important  in  providing  a  nursery  for  the 
hardy  seamen  who  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  defend 
our  2500  miles  of  lake  coast  from  the  attack  of  a  foreign  foe— we 
deem  it  the  duty  of  the  people  to  unite  in  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  will  secure  appropriations  for  these  great  objects. 

Resolved,  That  without  these  improvements,  the  people  of  the 
Lakes  and  Rivers  are  unjustly  deprived  of  an  equal  participation 
in  the  protection  and  benefits  of  Government. 

Resolved,  That  the  paramount  importance  of  this  subject 
demands  the  union  of  all  political  parties  to  assist  in  obtaining  by 
all  suitable  means,  justice  to  these  great  interests;  and  that  we 
deprecate  the  mingling  up  of  this  great  question  in  any  way  with 
the  issues  of  the  two  great  political  parties,  not  only  as  untrue 
issues  in  fact,  but  as  directly  calculated  to  defeat  the  very  objects 
Ave  are  striving  to  obtain. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  election  of  any  man,  for 
President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  who  does  not  in 
some  satisfactory  manner  frankly  avow  himself  in  favor  of  signing 
such  Ri\er-and-Harbor  bills  as  do  not  overstep  the  landmarks  of 
the  Constitution,  and  have  been  sustained,  or  their  principles 
sanctioned,  by  our  Congress,  our  Presidents,  and  the  People. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  vote  for  no  man  as  Representative  in 
Congress  who  does  not  approve  of  such  bills. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  call  for  a  River-and- 
Harbor  Convention  at  Chicago,  on  the  5th  of  July  next,  and 
believe  that  the  union  there  of  men  of  all  parties,  sacrificing  all 
party  feelings  on  the  altar  of  the  public  good,  and  seeking  by  all 
constitutional,  just,  and  expedient  means  to  secure  to  the  great 
West  those  objects  which  her  rapidly-increasing  numbers  will  soon 
enable  her  constitutionally  to  obtain,  must  speedily  result  in 
accomplishing,  or,  at  least,  hastening  the  period  when  our  birth- 
right to  equal  privileges  and  protection  shall  be  fully  restored. 

On  motion,  the  above  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Hon.  C.  W.  Cathcart,  who  was  present,  was  then  called 
upon,  and  in  a  short  speech,  gave  a  concise  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  friends  of  River-and-Harbor  improvements  during 
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the  two  last  sessions  of  Congress,  showing  that  every  effort  had 
been  made  to  induce  the  President  to  sign  the  bill.  The  speaker 
remarked  that  no  appropriations  could  be  expected  during  the 
present  administration  and  thought  there  was  but  little  probability 
of  a  two-thirds'  vote  in  the  House.  He  closed  his  remarks  by 
suggesting  a  remedy  for  this  evil. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  choose  delegates  to  the  Chicago 
Convention;  and 

J.  R.  Wells,  Edward  D.  Taylor,     J.  Francis, 

E.  Folsom,  J.  S.  Carter,  J.  R.  Bowes, 

E.  H.  Noyes,  W.  H.  Goodhue,         J.  Wendover, 

C.  B.  Blair,  J.  G.  Sleight,  Jonathan  Burr, 

W.  R.  Bowes,  Thomas  Jernegan,       J.  Barker, 

were  chosen. 
It  was  then  moved  and  carried,  that  said  Committee  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies. 

On  motion,  E.  Folsom,  G.  Ames,  J.  R.  Wells,  J.  G.  Slejght,  C. 
B.  Blair,  J.  S.  Carter,  W.  R.  Bowes,  T.  Jernegan,  and  J.  Francis, 
were  appointed  delegates  to  the  LaPorte-County  River-and-Har- 
bor  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Laporte,  on  the  12th  of  June  next,  and 
report  the  proceedings  of  this  Meeting. 

Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published  in  the 
Michigan- City  News  and  Laporte- County  Whig. 
On  motion,  the  Meeting  then  adjourned. 

John  Francis,  President. 
Thomas  Jernegan,  Secretary. 
Michigan  City,  April  2g,  184^. 


\  Chicago  Evening  Journal,  Friday,  July  9, 1847.] 

A  LETTER  TO  HON.  DAN'L  WEBSTER,  FROM   SOME 
OF   HIS   PERSONAL   FRIENDS   IN    CHICAGO. 

Chicago,  May  loth,  1S47. 

Hon.  Daniel  W^ebster — Dear  Sir:  We  have  lately  seen  it 
announced,  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  that  it  is  your  intention 
to  return  home,  from  your  "long-projected  tour  through  the 
Southern  States,  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  and  we  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  our  hope  that  you 
will  honor  this  City  by  a  visit. 

Whilst  it  ever  affords  our  citizens  sincere  pleasure  to  welcome 
distinguished  citizens  of  other  States,  who  may  honor  them  with 
their  presence,  rest  assured,  dear  Sir,  that  to  no  one  will  a  more 
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sincere  and  hearty  welcome  be  extended,  than  to  the  "Great 
Defender  of  the  Constitution." 

A  large  portion  of  our  inhabitants  claim  New  England  as  their 
birthplace,  and  have  ever  been  taught  to  honor  and  revere  New- 
England's  most  gifted  son.  They  feel  proud  of  that  name  and 
fame  that  have  shed  a  halo  of  glory  around  our  common  country, 
and  they  are  anxious  to  testify,  in  a  suitable  manner,  their  respect 
and  gratitude  for  those  faithful  and  laborious  services,  rendered 
in  the  Nation's  Council  during  a  long  life  of  untiring  devotion  to 
the  public  good.  To  recapitulate  those  services  would  be  but  to 
recite  the  history  of  the  country  for  the  last  thirty  years,  so  inti- 
mately have  they  been  connected  with  the  welfare  and  true  inter- 
ests of  our  people. 

In  you.  Sir,  the  Great  West  has  ever  found  a  faithful  friend. 
Your  comprehensive  patriotism,  bounded  by  no  narrow  horizon, 
has  ever  been  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  measures  tending  to 
develop  the  resources  of  this  young  and  growing  section  of  our 
land.  JS[o  illiberal  jealousy — no  contracted  sectional  feeling — 
has  ever  actuated  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  public  duty. 
"The  country — the  whole  country — and  nothing  but  the  coun- 
try," has  ever  been  your  motto;  and  the  interests  of  this  young, 
free  West,  have  ever  been  the  objects  of  your  constant  care. 

An  opportunity  will  be  presented  to  you  to  witness  the  growth 
of  our  State,  since  you  last  honored  us  with  a  visit  in  1837.  Ten 
years,  which  effect  but  few  changes  in  the  Old  World,  completely 
alter  the  face  of  a  new  country.  Since  your  last  visit,  our  popula- 
tion has  nearly  quadrupled;  our  commerce  has  greatly  increased; 
the  various  branches  of  mercantile  and  mechanical  business  have 
been  vastly  augmented;  and  our  borders  have  been  filled  with 
thousands  of  the  honest  tillers  of  the  soil,  who,  by  their  industry, 
have  improved  and  adorned  this  Prairie  Land.  To  you  it  will 
doubtless  be  gratifying  to  view  this  magical  change. 

Beside,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  Convention  of  Western  men 
assemble  in  our  City  to  deliberate  on  the  interests  of  this  young 
empire — interests  which  have  been  wantonly  sacrificed  by  the 
hair-splitting  abstractions  of  the  Southern  politician,  now,  unfor- 
tunately for  us,  at  the  head  of  our  government.  In  such  a 
council  we  desire  to  hear  your  voice.  Your  enlarged  experience, 
your  profound  statesmanship,  your  gigantic  intellect,  your  high- 
toned  patriotism,  will  do  much  to  aid  us  in  our  consultations 
and  efforts;  and  may  we  not  hope  that  they  will  be  devoted,  on 
that  occasion,  to  the  advancement  of  our  prosperity?  The  West 
is  not  ungrateful,  and  will  surely  remember  any  sacrifices  made  in 
her  behalf 
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Again  assuring  you  of  a  hearty  Western  welcome,  and  with  the 
tender  of  our  sincere  personal  regards,  we  remain,  with  senti- 
ments of  profound  respect,  Yours,  etc. 


Samuel  Lisle  Smith, 
Justin  Butterfield, 
Isaac  H.  Burch, 
James  M.  Adsit, 
Elisha  W.  Willaid, 
James  A.  Smith, 
Wm.  W.  Saltonstall, 
John  P.  Chapin, 
Silas  B.  Cobb, 
James  E,  Bishop, 
William  Blair, 
Richard  L.  Wilson, 
Edward  H.  Hadduck, 
Charles  E.  Avery, 
Henry  R.  Payson, 
George  A.  Robb, 
C.  W.  Appleby, 
James  Peck  &  Co., 
George  C.  Dre«v, 
John  H.  Dunham, 
Tarleton  Jones, 
Joseph  W.  Shoemaker, 
R.  Hamlin, 
Nathan  C.  Geer, 
John  Filkins, 
Charles  L.  Wilson, 
John  B.  F.  Russell, 
Arthur  G.  Burley, 
Michael  A.  Neff, 
John  King,  Jr. , 
Nathaniel  P.  Wilder, 
Charles  Burley, 
Lewis  W.  Clark, 
George  W.  Dole, 
.Samuel  N.  Stebbins, 


William  E.  Stimson, 
W.  S.  Harkinson, 
Edward  K.  Rogers, 
John  C.  Williams, 
Samuel  W.  Goss, 
Arche  Kasson, 
Haines  H.  Magie  &  Co. 
James  W.  Steele, 
Giles  Spring, 
Sidney  .Sawyer, 
Joseph  W.  Hooker, 
Justin  Butterfield,  Jr., 
John  A.  Brown, 
Buckner  S.  Morris, 
David  Humphreys, 
Theron  Pardee, 
Wm.  Hull  Clarke, 
George  W.  Meeker, 
George  Steel, 
Augustus  L.  Jacobus, 
Charles  R.  Vandercook, 
Allen  Robbins, 
Leroy  M.  Boyce, 
H.  C.  Lawrence, 
Ephraim  C.  Stowell, 
Asher  Rossiter, 
John  S.  Wright, 
David  S.  Lee, 
Robert  Stuart, 
Isaac  Hardy, 
Samuel  Edward  Davis, 
Wm.  Gooding, 
Joseph  Keen,  Jr., 
Wm.  H.  Brown, 
Alfred  Cowles, 


Raymond,  Gibbs  &  Co. , 
Thos.  B.  Carter  &  Co., 
Benjamin  F.  Taylor, 
Archibald  Clybourn, 
John  Parker, 
Cyrenius  Beers, 
,  Wm.  L.  Whiting, 
Samuel  Nickerson, 
Charles  G.  Archer, 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson, 
Andrew  Blaikie, 
George  W.  Taylor, 
Chas.  B.  King, 
E.  H.  Burdsall, 
John  Rogers, 
John  H.  Kinzie, 
John  W.  Ransom, 
Henry  Stecker, 
Edward  I.  Tinkham, 
John  Brinkerhoff, 
Thomas  B.  Penton, 
Smith  J.  Sherwood, 
Samuel  B.  Collins  &  Co., 
Thomas  Whitlock, 
Samuel  J.  Surdam, 
W.  Wait  Smith, 
Alfred  Dutch, 
J.  P.  Brittain,  Jr., 
Thomas  Church, 
Jacob  Russell, 
Stephen  F.  Gale, 
Alexander  Brand, 
Aaron  Gibbs, 
Adonirara  Judson 

Woodbury. 


[Chicago  Ecening  tT'oitraa?,  Monday,  July  6,  1847.] 

Delegate  Meetings.  At  8  o'clock  this  morning : —The  Illi- 
nois Delegations  meet  at  the  Tent  on  the  Public  Square;  the 
New- York  Delegations  at  the  Court-House;  the  Missouri  Dele- 
gations at  ICO  Lake  Street,  Peck  &  McDougall's  office  (up  stairs); 
the  Ohio  Delegations  at  the  Sherman  House. 


Delegates  to  the  Convention. — The  different  Delegations 
will  form  for  the  procession  with  the  New-England  States  on  the 
right,  and  by  seniority  in  order,  with  the  Territories  on  the  ex- 
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treme  left,  being  designated  as  follows,  by  order  P.  Maxwell, 
Marshal:  Maine,  yellow;  New  Hampshire, white;  Vermont,  greeny 
Massachusetts,  red:  Rhode  Island,  purple;  Connecticut,  scarlet;. 
New  York,  crimson;  New  Jersey,  pink;  Delaware,  blue;  Mary- 
land, lilac;  Virginia,  brown;  Pennsly vania.  Drab ;  North  Carolina, 
orange;  Ohio,  red  and  white ;  Michigan,  blue  and  white ;  Illinois, 
red,  white,  and  blue;  Wisconsin,  yellow,  white,  and  Green;  Iowa, 
blue,  scarlet,  and  brown;  Missouri,  white  and  scarlet;  Kentucky, 
white  and  green ;  Tennessee,  crimson  and  yellow;  Georgia,  orange 
and  lilac;  Indiana,  brown  and  red;  Florida,  yellow,  drab,  and 
pink;  Mississippi,  purple  and  white;  Louisiana,  blue  and  yellow; 
Arkansas,  green  and  orange;  South  Carolina,  brown  and  pink;, 
Texas,  scarlet,  blue,  and  green.  ""  *  *  Delegates  will  find 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  in  attendance  at 
the  Sherman  House  to  furnish  them  with  badges. 


Order  of  the  Day  for  sth  of  July. — Marshal  of  the  day- 
— -Band — Cleveland  Artillery — Other  Military — Marshal — Band 
— -Mariners— Marshal — Band — Fire  Department — Marshal — Ju- 
diciary and  Civil  Officers — Clergy — Mayor  and  Common  Council 
— Ex-Mayors — Marshal — General  Committee  —  Committee  of 
Arrangements — Committee  of  Reception — Societies  and  Orders 
of  Chicago — Marshal — Band — Ilhnois  Delegations. 

The  procession  of  escort  will  assemble  and  form  as  follows, 
precisely  at  gj4  o'clock,  at  the  signal  of  a  gun.  Cleveland  Artil- 
lery and  other  Military,  Sailors,  and  Mariners,  in  Water  Street, 
right  resting  on  Michigan  Ave.;  Fire  Department  in  Lake  Street; 
Judiciary  and  Civil  Officers,  Clergy,  Mayor  and  Common  Council, 
Ex-Mayors,  and  Committees,  on  Randolph  Street;  Societies  and 
Orders  of  Chicago,  on  Washington  Street;  IlUnois  Delegation  on 
Madison  Street.  The  Marshals  will  assemble  on  the  old  Garrison 
Ground. 

The  procession  will  move  at  lo  o'clock,  at  the  signal  of  a  gun, 
filing  into  a  line  on  Michigan  Avenue;  pass  through  Monroe  St. 
to  Wells,  through  Wells  to  Lake  St.,  through  Lake  to  Michigan 
Ave.,  resting  at  the  Public  Square,  to  take  in  escort  the  foreign 
delegations,  then  proceed  west  upon  Madison  to  State  St.,  north 
on  State  to  Lake  St.,  west  on  Lake  to  Clark  St.,  south  on  Clark 
to  Public  Square. 

The  foreign  delegates  are  requested  to  assemble  at  Public 
Square  [Dearborn  Park],  on  Michigan  Ave.,  at  lo  o'clock,  or  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  procession  of  escort,  and  form  by  States. 

Philip  Maxwell,  Marshal. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal,  Tuesday,  July  6,  1847.] 

FIFTH  OF  JULY. 

A  GREAT,  a  glorious  day  has  gone  down — a  day  which  chil- 
dren's children  will  remember,  when  the  actors  that  took  part, 
and  the  hands  that  indited,  are  ?old  and  motionless;  as  a  day 
when  party  predilections  were  obliterated;  when  sectional  inter- 
ests were  forgotten;  when  from  eighteen  free  and  independent 
Sovereignties,  men  came  up  to  the  achievement  of  a  noble  work, 
united  their  voices  in  one  grand  harmony,  for  the  promotion  of 
an  object  demanded  alike  by  the  most  enlightened  self-interest, 
the  most  liberal  view,  and  indeed  by  common  humanity. 

The  scenes  which  have  lightened  the  eyes  and  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  our  citizens,  are  no  idle  pageant  that  shall  vanish  with 
the  day,  and  leave  no  trace  behind — no  gathering  for  political  or 
temporary  effect — no  indignant  convocation  for  the  mere  indul- 
gence in  invective — no  effervescence  of  feeling,  that  shall  expend 
itself  in  empty  resolves,  be  the  wonder  of  the  hour  and  then  for- 
gotten, but  an  occasion  upon  which  great  and  startling  facts — 
facts  embodied  in  figures  that  can  not  lie,  are  to  be  presented — 
facts  in  which  the  farmer,  the  artizan,  and  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  operative,  the  capitaHst  in  Boston,  the 
sailor  before  the  mast,  and  his  family  at  home,  are  all  proportion- 
ably  and  deeply  interested — facts  involving  the  history  of  the 
country,  from  that  hour  when  the  hardy  pioneers  left  New  York 
behind  them,  or  crossed  the  heights,  and  pierced  the  dense  forests 
of  Pennsylvania  in  quest  of  "the  better  land"  that  was  at  last  dis- 
closed to  them  all  cleared  and  ready  for  the  furrow. 

A  demonstration  like  that  which  we  have  witnessed  today, 
causes  us  to  think  better  of  our  race  than  we  were  wont — to 
rejoice  that  there  are  questions  upon  which  men  of  every  political 
bias  and  of  every  sectional  interest  can  meet  as  one  great  brother- 
hood, speak  with  one  harmonious  voice,  and  act  as  one  man. 
But  to  the  pageant.  At  an  early  hour,  the  streets  were  thronged 
with  strangers,  the  gray-haired  and  the  young,  the  matron  and  the 
maid,  the  hope  and  promise  of  a  coming  day,  and  the  veteran  of 
his  three  score  and  ten;  flags  were  flying  from  every  steamer  and 
sail-vessel  in  port,  blasts  of  martial  music  swelled  ever  and  anon 
upon  the  air,  and  the  deep  notes  of  artiller)'  boomed  over  the 
prairie  and  the  Lake.  Joyous  faces  were  everywhere,  and  heaven 
itself  smiled  upon  the  scene.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  roll  of  drums  announced  the  hour  for  the  formation  of  the 
procession.  The  Fort,  Water,  Lake,  and  Washington  Streets 
were  alive  with  the  military,  the  fire-companies,  and  the  civic  pro- 
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cession.  Column  after  column  and  line  after  line,  away  they 
moved  to  the  rendezvous;  banner  after  banner,  band  after  band, 
host  after  host.  It  was  a  glorious,  almost  a  sublime  spectacle; 
worthy  the  times  ere  Babel.left  the  world.  —  Five  thousand  men — 
five  thousand  freemexi  in  solid  column  moving  on,  not  to  carnage, 
but  to  the  expression  of  a  gr?at  truth,  the  pleading  of  a  great 
necessity,  the  arguing  of  a  great  cause. 

Never  was  the  birthday  of  our  National  Independence  more 
befittingly  celebrated  than  on  this  day — to  give  freedom  and  tone 
to  the  pulse  of  commerce — to  cheer  the  mariner  on  his  airy 
shrouds — to  brighten  the  homes  and  the  hopes  of  thousands.  Is 
there,  can  there  be  a  nobler  cause  under  which  freemen  can  rally 
in  behalf  of  the  State?  That  vessel  with  sails  all  set,  and  signals 
flying  to  the  breeze,  drawn  by  eight  horses  and  manned  through- 
out by  sailors,  bore  a  banner  eloquent  of  the  object  of  this  Con- 
vention. It  was  a  sea  roughened  by  storms,  that  lifted  the  waves 
to  the  very  heaven  in  the  distance,  but  hard  by  was  a  Harbor 
where  "the  winds  and  the  waves  lay  together  asleep,"  and  a  light- 
house lifting  its  star  of  joy  and  hope  upon  the  rocky  cliffs.  Over 
all  was  inscribed  the  significant  words,  "What  we  want."  Ah! 
that  ship  "Convention"  had  a  speech  and  an  argument  that 
appealed  to  the  eye  and  reached  even  to  the  heart;  and  we  are 
sure  that  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  body  of  Delegates  now 
assembled,  if  many  a  gallant  craft  does  not  plough  these  inland 
seas  and  nobly  breast  the  storm,  in  the  good  hope  of  a  light  to 
guide  it,  and  a  safe  harbor  at  last. 

First  in  the  procession  and  immediately  foHowing  the  Marshals, 
were  a  part  of  the  Cleveland  Light  Artillery,  a  soldierlike,  splen- 
did corps,  and  an  honor  to  the  "Buckeye  State."  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Montgomery  Guards,  a  fine  company  of  forty-five, 
composed  of  our  own  citizens,  tastefully  uniformed,  and  indebted 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Capt.  Wm. 
B.  Snowhook  for  their  organization.  The  Guards  were  followed 
by  the  company  of  horse  under  the  command  of  Richard  K. 
Swift.  Then  came  the  good  ship  "Convention,"  under  a  cloud 
of  canvas,  drawn  by  eight  horses  and  completely  manned.  Then 
the  Chief  Engineer,  Stephen  F.  Gale,  Esq.,  accompanied  by  his 
assistants  and  succeeding  them,  a  train  that  would  do  honor  to 
an  older  city  than  our  own  Chicago.  A  beautiful  banner  of  silk 
preceded  them,  bearing  the  e.\pressive  motto,  "Protect  our  Com- 
merce and  we  will  protect  your  dwellings."     On  they  came 

"Hope"  Hose,  Number  one,  and  forty  in  number,  uniformed  and 

with  banners — "Rough-and-Ready,"  Bucket  Co.,  30  strong lo! 

a  banner,  "Stay  the  destroyer"  its  watchword — Hook-and-Ladder 
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Company,  No.  i  came  glittering  on,  full  forty  more.  A  band  of 
music,  and  the  "Fire  King"  [Engine  Co.,  No.  i,]  wheels  into 
view.  A  broad  and  carpeted  platform,  elegantly  ornamented, 
bore  the  engine.  Wreaths  of  flowers  decked  the  polished  shafts 
and  a  bower  of  evergreen  in  front,  a  sort  of  miniature  Eden,  was 
graced  by  the  presence  of  three  young  ladies  arrayed  in  white. 
The  occupants  of  this  beautiful  structure,  though  not  the  queens 
of  fire,  might  well  have  been  mistresses  of  a  gentler  flame.  Six 
horses,  gorgeously  caparisoned,  were  attached  to  this  elegant 
vehicle,  and  the  Company,  fifty-six  in  number,  filed  on  in  its  wake. 
Still  on  they  came — "Metamora,"  No.  2,  full  fifty  strong,  with 
white  waving  plumes  and  banners,  their  engine  drawn  by  six 
horses.  Their  fine  uniforms,  blue  frocks  fringed  with  red,  forming 
a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  white  array  of  the  company  of  the 
"Fire  King."  And  yet  ''the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on" — the 
Spartan  phalanx  [Niagara,]  No.  3,  in  full  force,  admirably  uni- 
formed and  equipped  to  do  good  service  against  the  Destroyer. 
"Red  Jacket,"  [No.  4,]  fifty  in  number,  their  engine  decked  with 
festoons  of  flowers  and  silken  banners,  drawn  by  twelve  gray 
horses,  caparisoned  with  crimson  trappings  and  guided  by  twelve 
blacks,  in  the  gay  turbans  and  full  costume  of  the  land  of  harems 
and  song. 

Now  a  brass  band  immediately  preceding  the  Fire  Wardens 
and  Aldermen  with  their  appropriate  badges.  Again  music,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Illinois  Delegations,  600  strong,  with  banners.  The 
'Blue,'  the  'Red,'  the  'Red  and  White,'  Delaware,  the  old  Bay, 
and  the  Buckeye  State  wheel  into  line.  The  good  old  land  of 
rocks  and  hills  and  'steady  habits,'  the  Empire  State,  and  the 
woods  of  the  old  Quaker  sent  up  their  representatives  to  swell 
the  host.  Indiana,  the  'Peninsula,'  Iowa,  and  the  'orange  and 
hlac'  followed  on  and  so  they  came,  from  eighteen  sovereignties, 
full  five-thousand  strong. 

It  was  a  noble,  a  soul-inspiring  spectacle,  and  as  it  thronged 
our  streets  and  filed  into  our  public  square,  it  was  a  glorious 
exemplification  of  the  great  truth  that  the  hope  of  our  republic,  a 
holier  order  of  liberty  than  the  Gothic  or  old  Corinthian,  an  order 
of  heaven's  own  architecture,  lies  with  a  free,  intelligent,  and 
independent  people. 

It  was  a  display,  such  as  the  West  has  ne\-er  before  beheld,  but 
we  value  it  not  for  the  badges,  and  banners,  and  pageantry — not 
for  its  array  of  military  or  its  blasts  of  music,  but  for  the  com- 
munity of  interest  and  of  feeling  that  it  indicated,  thus  gathering 
from  every  quarter  of  a  Republic,  wide  as  the  New  World  and 
comprehended  by  two  oceans — gathering  here  at  the  hithermost 
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extremity  of  the  great  Lake  chain,  the  trading-post,  the  very  out- 
post of  civihzation — no,  no,  not  that,  for  that  was  Chicago  of 
1 812 — but  at  the  city  of  sixteen  thousand,  the  Chicago  of  today, 
in  itself  a  glorious  exponent  of  the  triumph  of  enterprise,  but  a,t  a 
sacrifice  how  fearful,  over  the  perils  incident  to  our  River-and- 
Lake  navigation,  in  seas  without  harbors,  in  rivers  fretful  as  the 
porcupine,  with  dangers — befitting  monuments  of  the  fortunes, 
and  the  lives  that  have  perished  upon  and  now  lie'beneath  them 
— a  triumph  over  influences  constantly  retarding  and  impairing 
honest  and  honorable  enterprise — over  dangers  more  imminent, 
and  necessity  more  imperative,  which  each  returning  year  has 
brought  with  it — and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  influences, 
extending  as  they  do,  back  through  what  of  the  West  has  become 
matter  of  history,  and  binding,  as  they  do,  with  links  of  iron,  the 
free  scope  of  enterprise,  chilling  with  their  manacle  touch,  every 
department  of  our  internal  Commerce,  and  by  the  loss  of  life 
through  tlie  dangers  that  throng  our  waters,  and  rise  like  the  mists 
from  their  surface,  festering  in  many  a  living  heart,  yet  it  has 
become  what  it  now  is,  the  pride  and  the  mart  of  Northern  Illi- 
nois, but  at  what  a  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  of  life  ! 

These  counteracting  influences  are  the  data  upon  which,  we 
suppose,  the  Convention  will  be  called  to  act — we  say  to  act,  for 
words  are  not  always  but  "empty  air,"  and  the  united  voice  of 
such  an  assemblage,  going  forth  to  the  world,  and  reaching  the 
ears  of  Government,  the  articulate  "voice  of  many  waters,"  is  a 
great  act,  and  will  not,  can  not  be  disregarded.  It  is  for  this,  we 
say,  that  the  far-reaching  and  radiant  influences  of  this  meeting 
can  neither  be  traced  nor  estimated,  nor  the  responsibility  of  its 
actors  too  carefully  weighed.  While  in  every  respect  it  is  an 
important  trust  committed  to  the  Delegates,  demanding  decision 
and  energy  tempered  with  prudence,  guided  by  judgment,  enlight- 
ened by  experience,  and  hallowed  by  a  true  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  country,  in  one  respect  it  is  a  solemn  trust. 

We  are  not  about  to  speak  of  the  wail  of  orphanage  rising  like 
the  dirge  of  complaining  waters;  or  the  weeds  of  mourning,  that 
would,  if  recalled  from  the  past,  sadden  and  darken  the  noonday 
— we  are  not  about  to  specify  a  single  one  of  the  thousand  inter- 
ests involving  human  happiness,  that  are  interwoven  with  this 
great  but  simple  question,  the  improvement  of  our  Harbors  and 
Rivers,  but  feebly  to  comprehend  them  all  in  the  words  of 
another:  "It  is  a  solemn  occasion,  because  the  deeds  of  today 
are  not  the  deeds  of  today." 

The  questions  to  be  brought  before  the  Convention,  then,  are 
momentous  but  by  no  means  intricate.      As  was  truthfully  and 
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beautifully  said  of  England's  great  architect,  in  speaking  of  the 
numerous  and  noble  monuments  he  had  left  to  perpetuate  his 
name,  "would  you  see  the  tokens  of  his  fame — Inok  around!"  so 
with  equal  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  through  the  last  thousand 
miles  of  their  journey  hither,  the  Delegates  to  this  Convention, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  came,  had  but  to  ^look  around'  to 
behold  the  theme  of  their  deliberations  stretching  away,  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach — everywhere  the  Lakes,  everywhere  the  Rivers, 
and  everywhere  the  West. 

While  we  were  penning  this  last  sentence  the  fire  companies  of 
Chicago  were  promenading  our  streets  in  a  torch-light  procession. 
Beautifully  emblematic  of  the  hopes  of  the  great  West,  which,  if  it 
ever  achieves  a  triumph,  must  conquer  by  water,  and  only  then, 
when  the  true  relations  of  that  West  to  the  whole  Union,  are 
clearly  revealed  in  the  full  and  unclouded  light. 


CHICAGO  IN  JULY,   1847.— POPULATION,   16,000. 

City  Officers. — Mayor,  James  Curtiss;  Aldermen,  1st  Ward:  James  H. 
Woodworth,  Peter  L.  Updike;  2d  Ward:  Dr.  Levi  D.  Boone,  Isaac  Speer; 
3d  Ward :  Benj.  W.  Raymond,  Dr.  John  Brinkerhoff;  4th  Ward :  Robert  H. 
Foss,  Chas:  McDonnell;  SthWard:  Jas.  Sherriffs;  6tliWard:  Asahel  Pierce, 
Andrew  Smith;  7th  Ward:  Elihu  Granger,  Charles  Sloan;  8th  Ward:  Wm. 
B.  Snowhook,  James  Lane;  9th  Ward:  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  Michael  McDonald; 
City  Clerk,  Henry  B.  Clarke;  Attorney,  Patrick  Ballingall. 

Public  Schools. — Agent,  Wm.  H.  Brown.  Inspectors,  Wm.  H.  Brown, 
George  W.  Meeker,  Wm.  Jones,  Wm.  E.  Jones,  Dr.  E.  McArthur,  Charles 
McDonnell,  Samuel  Hoard.     Clerk,  George  W.  Meeker. 

Schools. — District  No.  i  and  2,  "Dearborn,"  Madison  St.,  bet.  State  and 
Dearborn,  built  in  1844.  Principal,  Albert  W.  Ingalls;  Assts.,  Miss  H.  B. 
Rossettei-,  Miss  Ferguson,  Miss  M.  C.  Durant,  Miss  A.  M.  Day.     600  scholars. 

District  No.  3,  "Scammon,"  West  Madison  Street,  bet.  Union  and  Hal- 
sted,  built  in  1846.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Ballard,  Teachers.     300  scholars. 

District  No.  4,  "Kinzie,"  Ohio  Street,  cor.  N.  LaSalle;  built  in  1845. 
Principal,  Alden  G.  Wilder;  Assistants,  Miss  Mary  A.  Kent,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
W'arner,  Mrs.  Lamb.     500  scholars. 

Churches. — Bethel  (Sailors'),  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Rev.  T.  Wilcox,  Pastor. 

Church  of  the  Evangelical  Association  (German),  Wabash  Avenue,  N. -E. 
comer  Monroe  Street;  Rev.  Jacob  Cobb,  Pastor. 

First  Baptist,  Washington  Street,  S.-E.  corner  LaSalle. 

First  Methodist,  Washington  St.,  S.-E.  cor.  Clark;  Rev.  C.  Hobart,  Pastor. 

First  Presbyterian,  Clark  St.,  S.  of  Wash'ton;  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom,  Pastor. 

German  Lutheran,  Indiana  St.,  near  N.  Wells;  Rev.  Augustus  Selle,  Past'r. 

New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian),  worship  in  old  Common-Council  Room, 
Saloon  Bldg,  S.-E.  cor.  Clark  and  Lake  Sts. ;  Rev.  Joseph  K.  C.  Forrest,  Past'r. 

Tabernacle  Baptist,  LaSalle, bet. Rand,  and  Wash., Rev.  Wm. H.Rice,  Pastor. 

Second  Methodist,  Canal,  bet.  W.  Rand,  and  Wash. ;  Rev.  S.  Bowles,  Pastor. 

Second  Presbyterian,  Randolph  St.,  bet.  Clark  and  Dearborn;  Rev.  Robt. 
W.  Patterson,  Pastor. 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic),  Wabash  Ave.,  S.-W.  corner  Madison;  Very  Rev. 
Bishop  Wm.  Quarter,  V.G.,  Rector. 
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St.  James  Episcopal,  Cass,  nr  S. -W.  cor.  111. ;  Rev.  Ezra  B.  Kellogg,  Rector. 

Trinity  (Episcopal),  Madison  Street,  near  and  west  of  Clark. 

Unitarian,  Washington  St.,  bet.  Clark  and  Dearborn;  Rev.  Wm.  Adam,  P'r. 

Universalist,  Washington  St.,  bet.  Clark  and  Dearborn,  (opposite  the  Uni- 
tarian, and  east  of  the  First  Methodist);  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Skinner,  Pastor. 

Fire  Department. — Chief  Engineer,  Stephen  F.  Gale;  ist  Asst.,  Chas. 
E.  Peck;  2d  Asst.,  John  H.  Kinzie. 

"Fire-King"  Engine  Co.,.  No.  i;  Motto,  Pro  bono  Publico.  Organized 
Dec.  12,  1835.  Foreman,  Cyrus  P.  Bradley;  Asst.,  Ashley  Gilbert;  Clerk  and 
Treasurer,  George  R.  Bills;  Steward,  Joel  C.  Walter. 

"Metamora"  Engine  Co.,  No.  2.  Organized  Dec.  14,  1837.  Forman, 
Saridford  Johnson;  Asst.,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer,  Peter  L.  Yoe. 

"Niagara"  Engine  Co.,  No.  3;  Motto,  Semper  Promptus.  Organized  Nov. 
24,  1844.  Foreman,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard;  Asst.,  George  F.  Rumsey;  Clerk, 
Geo.  H.  Rankin;  Treasurer,  Benj.  L.'T.  Bourland;  Steward,  Geo.  F.  Foster. 

"Red-Jacket"  Engine  Co.,  No.  4.  Organized  Nov.  23,  1846.  Foreman, 
Francis  T.  Sherman;  Asst.,  Delos  N.  Chappel;  Clerk,  Oscar  F.  Lowe; 
Treasurer,  James  J.  Langdon;  Steward,  Charles  V.  Dodge. 

" IT.xcelsior "  Engine  Co.,  No.  5.  Organized  Nov.  23,  1846.  Foreman, 
Alanson  S.  Sherman;  Asst.,  Charles  Morton;  Clerk,  John  Link. 

"Philadelphia"  Hose  Company,  No.  i;  Motto,  We  strive  to  save.  Organ- 
ganized  Jan.  30,  1845.  Foreman,  J.  K.  Webster;  Asst.,  Wm.  O.  Snell; 
Clerk,  Ebenezer  M.  Gustine;  Treas. ,  J.  Johnson;  Steward,  Thomas  Cann. 

"Rough-and- Ready"  Bucket  Company.  Organized  Sept.  7,  1841.  Fore- 
man, John  Atkinson;  Asst.,  Charles  S.  Perry;  Clerk,  Wm.  T.  West. 

I.Nsnru'i  IONS. — Chicago  Lyceum.     Constitution  adopted  Dec.  22,  1835. 

Young  Men's  Association.     Organized  Feb.  6,  1841. 

Mechanics'  Institute.     Incorporated  Feb.  23,  1842. 

Rush  Medical  College.  Pres.,  Wm.  B.  Ogden;Sec'y,Gvant  Goodrich;  Treas. , 
Mark  Skinner.     Chartered  1837;  erected  1844.     N.  Dearb.  and  S.  of  Ind.  Sts. 

University  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  Superior  St.,  bet.  Wolcott  and  Cass; 
buildings  erected  in  1845-6,  cost  $12,000.     Rev.  Jeremiah  A.  Kinsella,  Prest. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals. — Chicago  Democrat,  (Democratic),  morn- 
ing, daily  and  weekly  (Tue.sday).  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor; 107  Lake  St.,  (building  new  office  at  45  LaSalle  St.,"  Jackson  Hall. ") 

Chicago  Evening  Journal,  (Whig),  daily  and  weekly  (Monday).  Richard  L. 
Wilson  and  Nathan  C.  Geer,  Sal'n  Bldg,S.-E.  cor.  Lake  and  Clark  Sts.,  3d  floor. 

Commercial  Advert, ser,  (Whig),  morning,  daily  and  weekly  (Wednesday). 
Alfred  Dutch,  editor  and  proprietor;  98  Lake  Street. 

Chicago  Tribune,  ( neutral ),  morning,  daily.  James  Kelly,  John  E. 
Wheeler,  and  Joseph  K.  C.  Forrest,  editors  and  proprietors;  159  Lake  St. 

Gem  oj  the  Prairie,  (neutral),  weekly  (Saturday).      Published  by  Tribune. 

Better  Covenant,  Universalist,  weekly  (Thursday). 

Herald  of  the  Prairies,  Presbyterian,  weekly.  Rev.  James  B.  Walker  and 
Benj.  F.  and  Wm.  Worrall;  Wells  Street,  north  of  and  near  Randolph. 

People's  Friend,  German,  weekly.     Robert  B.  lioeffgen  and Mueller; 

43  LaSalle  Street. 

Western  Citizen,  (Liberty),  weekly.     Zebina  Eastman,  63  Lake  Street. 

Liberty  Tree,  (Abolition),  monthly.      Zebina  Eastman,  63  Lake  Street. 

Prairie  Far?ner,  Agricultural,  monthly.  John  S.  Wright  and  J.  Ambrose 
Wight,  editors  and  proprietors;  171  Lake  Street. 

Illinois  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  bi-monthly.  Drs.  Jas.  V.Z.  Blaney 
Daniel  Brainard,  and  John  Evans,  editors.  Robert  Fergus,  publisher  "7 
Clark  Street,  Saloon  Building.  '   "' 

Post-Office. — 50  Clark  Street,  Hart  L.  Stewart,  Postmaster. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

CHICAGO  RIVER-AND-HARBOR  CONVENTION, 

Monday,  July  5TH,  1847. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Delegations  from  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  to  a  Convention  held  at  Chicago,  pursuant  to  public  no- 
tice, on  July  5th,  1847,  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  Call  of 
said  River-and-Harbor  Convention,  the  following  proceedings 
were  had : 

The  several  Delegations  having  assembled  in  the  Public 
Square  [Dearborn  Park]  on  Michigan  Avenue,  were  escorted  by 
a  procession  composed  of  the  Volunteer  Military  and  Fire  De- 
partments and  citizens  to  the  Pavilion  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, in  the  Court-House  Square.  Upon  their  arrival,  they  were 
[called  to  order  by  Dr.  Philip  Maxwell,  Marshal  of  the  day,  and] 
welcomed  by  the  Hon.  Jas.  Curtiss,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

In  conformity  to  the  instructions  of  the  General  Committee  of 
nine,  consisting  of 

James  L.  Barton  of  Buffalo, 
John  W.  Allen  of  Cleveland, 
Augustus  S.  Porter  of  Detroit, 
Wm.  Duane  Wilson  of  Milwaukee, 
Byron  Kilbourne  u 

William  B.  Ogden  of.  Chicago, 
Samuel  Lisle  Smith  h 

George  W.  Dole  n 

A.  B.  Chambers  of  St.  Louis, 

appointed  by  a  meeting  of  citizens  from  several  of  the  Western 
and  North-Western  States,  held  at  Rathbun's  Hotel,  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  on  the  28th  day  of  September,  1846,  William  B. 
Ogden  of  Chicago,  Chairman  of  said  Committee,  and  on  their 
behalf,  moved  that  James  L.  Barton  of  Buffalo,  take  the  Chair 
temporarily,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Convention,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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On  his  further  motion,  A.  B.  Chambers  of  St.  Louis,  and  Hans 
Crocker  of  Milwaukee,  were  appointed  Secretaries  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Barton,  on  taking  the  Chair,  returned  thanks  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him,  in  calling  him  to  preside  temporarily  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

By  request  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Allen  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  opened  the  Convention  with  prayer. 

Rules  for  Organizing  and  Voting. 

S.  Lisle  Smith  of  Chicago,  on  behalf  of  the  General  Committee, 
laid  before  the  Convention  the  following  propositions,  for  their 
consideration  and  decision  —  said  propositions  being  recommended 
by  said  Committee: 

"ist.  The  States  shall  be  called  over,  and  the  Delegations, 
through  one  of  their  number,  shall  report  a  written  list  of  the 
names  of  the  Delegates  in  attendance  from  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, giving  their  locality  as  far  as  practicable. 

"2d.  A  Committee  of  one  from  each  State  and  Territory  (to 
be  designated  by  the  Delegation,)  shall  be  appointed  to  report  to 
the  Convention,  officers  for  its  government,  rules  for  its  conduct, 
and  the  order  of  its  business. 

"  3d.  Upon  a  division  being  called  for,  on  any  question,  the 
Delegation  of  each  State  and  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  cast 
the  vote  of  the  State  or  Territory,  according  to  its  representation 
in  the  Federal  Government — Territories  to  be  entitled  to  four 
votes. 

"4th.  Each  Delegation  is  requested  to  appoint  one  of  their 
number,  to  respond  to  the  Chair,  in  casting  the  vote  of  their 
State  or  Territory." 

The  question  being  propounded  by  the  Chair,  "Shall  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  be  adopted  by  the  Convention," 
David  Dudley  Field  of  isfew  York,  moved  to  amend  the  third 
proposition,  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

"And  the  vote  of  each  Delegation  shall  be  taken  by  Ayes  and 
Noes;  and  in  reporting  the  same  to  the  president,  the  person 
announcing  it  shall  announce,  also,  the  state  of  the  vote." 

A  division  having  been  called  for,  the  vote  was  first  taken  on 
the  first  proposition,  and  it  was  adopted. 

The  second  proposition  was  also  adopted. 

The  third  proposition  coming  up,  Mr.  Field's  amendment  was 
carried,  and  the  proposition,  as  thus  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  fourth  proposition  was  also  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Solon  Robinson  of  Indiana,  the  reports  of  Dele- 
gates were  postponed  until  after  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  Convention. 
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Committee  to  Nominate  Permanent  Officers. 

The  States  were  then  called  over  alphabetically,  to  designate 
the  Delegate  who  should  represent  them  on  the  committee  to 
nominate  permanent  officers  for  this  Convention,  and  to  recom- 
mend rules,  etc. 

The  following  States  answered,  and  named  committee-men, 
as  follows : 

Connecticut — John  A.  Rockwell, Michigan — John  Biddle, 
Florida — John  G.  Camp,  Missouri — Albert  Jackson, 

Georgia — Thos.  Butler  King,       New  Hamp. — Francis  S.  Fiske, 
Indiana — Samuel  C. 'Sample,        New  York — John  C.  Spencer, 
Illinois — Robert  Smith,  N.  J. — Littleton  Kirkpatrick, 

Iowa — N.  L.  Stout,  Ohio — Robert  C.  Schenck, 

Kentucky — T.  H.  Crawford,        Pennsylvania — A.  G.  Ralston, 
Maine — M.  A.  Chandler,  Rhode  Island — Edw'd  Seagrave, 

Massachusetts  —  Artemas  Lee,      S.  C. — Thos.  L.  Halsey  Cross, 
Wisconsin — Marshall  M.  Strong. 

On  motion  of  John  C.  Spencer  of  New  York,  this  Committee 
were  required  to  meet  at  the  Court-House,  for  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  at  3  p.m.,  this  day. 

On  motion  [of  H.  N.  Wells  of  Wisconsin,]  the  Convention  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  4  p.m. 

Afternoon  Session — 4  p.m. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  James  L.  Bar- 
ton, president  pro  tern.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  to  nominate  permanent  officers,  prepare  rules, 
etc.,  not  being  prepared  to  report.  Rev.  Wm.  Allen  of  Massachu- 
setts, Hon.  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio,  and  Horace  Greeley  of  New 
York,  responded,  in  brief  addresses,  to  the  calls  made  upon  them 
by  the  Convention. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Officers,  Etc. 

John  Biddle  of  Michigan,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to 
report  the  names  of  permanent  officers  of  the  Convention,  pre- 
pare rules  of  conduct,  and  report  the  order  of  business  to  be 
observed,  made  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  met  at  the  Court-House  at  3  p.m.,  and  ap- 
pointed John  Biddle  of  Michigan,  chairman,  and  A.  G.  Ralston 
of  Pennsylvania,  secretary.  The  roll  being  called,  the  members 
were  found  to  be  present. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that 

•   4 
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EDWARD  BATES  of  Missouri, 
be  nominated  to  the  Convention,  for  its  presiding  officer. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS : 

John  H.  Brockway  of  Conn.,    Wm.  Woodbridge  of  Michigan, 
John  G.  Camp  of  Florida.,  N.  W.  Watkins  of  Missouri, 

Thos.  Butler  King  of  Ga.,      Erastus  Corning  of  N.  Y., 
E.  W.  H.  Ellis  of  Indiana,        Littleton  Kirkpatrick  of  N.J. 
Chas.  S.  Hempstead  of  111.,       Francis  S.  Fiske  of  N.  H., 
Judge  G.  H.  Williams  of  Iowa,  Gov.  Wm.  Bebb  of  Ohio, 
M.  A.  Chandler  of  Maine,        Andrew  W.  Loomis  of  Penn., 
Wm.  T.  Eustis  of  Mass.,  Hamilton  Hoppin  of  R.  I., 

John  H.  Tweedy  of  Wisconsin. 

secretaries  : 

Schuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana,    Peter  McMartin  of  N.  J., 
Nelson  G.  Edwards  of  111.,       Wm.  J.  Otis  of  Ohio, 
Aaron  Hobart  of  Mass.,  Frederick  S.  Lovell  of  Wis., 

David  A.  Noble  of  Michigan,    Henry  W.  Starr  of  Iowa, 
Francis  U.  Fenno  of  N.  Y.,      A.  B.  Chambers  of  Missouri. 

Charles  King  of  New  Jersey,  moved  to  strike  out  the  name  of 
Edward  Bates  of  Missouri,  as  the  presiding  officer,  and  insert  the 
name  of  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Corwin  immediately  arose,  and  peremptorily  and  positively 
declined  serving,  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  King  thereupon  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  question  recurring,  upon  concurring  in  the  nominations 
of  the  Committee  for  permanent  officers,  it  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  officers,  as  given  above,  were  therefore 
elected  to  the  offices  designated  in  the  Committee's  report. 

The  President-elect,  Edward  Bates  of  Missouri,  being  con- 
ducted to  the  chair,  addressed  the  Convention  in  an  appropriate 
speech. 

RULES  FOR  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  Committee  then  made  a  further  report  [through  Robert  C. 
Schenck  of  Ohio,]  recommending  the  following  rules  of  conduct, 
order  of  business,  etc.,  to  the  Convention: 

I  St.  Resolved,  That  the  Convention  shall  be  governed,  in  its 
deliberations  and  action,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  parliamentary 
law — provided  that  no  Delegate  shall  speak  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  at  .one  time,  on  any  question. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  this  Convention,  to  prepare  and  publish,  as 
soon  as  convenient,  an  address,  on  behalf  of  this  Convention,  to 
the  People  of  the  United  States.* 

*  This  Address  may  be  found  in  Wheeler's  Hist,  of  Cong. ,  Vol.  II,  p.  304. 
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3d.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  two  from  each  State 
and  Territory  represented  in  this  Convention,  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  prepare  and  report  such  resokitions  as  they  may 
recommend  to  be  adopted  by  this  Convention. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  an  Executive  Committee  be  appointed, 
of  one  member  from  each  State  and  Territory  represepted  in  this 
Convention,  to  be  selected  by  the  respective  Delegations,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  prepared  memorial  to  Congress,  embracing 
the  views  and  purposes  of  this  Convention,  with  proper  statistics 
to  sustain  them;  and  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  Congress 
such  subjects  of  improvement  as  may  be  most  urgent,  proper,  and 
expedient;  that  the  said  Committee  shall  appoint  such  sub-com- 
mittees, for  the  collection  of  statistical  information  as  they  may 
deem  expedient  and  necessary;  that  the  said  Executive  Com- 
mittee be,  and  it  is  hereby,  directed,  for  more  convenient  and 
concentrated  action,  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  attend  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  to  present  the  said  memorial,  and  to 
promote  its  success;  that  the  said  Executive  Committee  be,  and 
it  is  hereby,  directed  to  call,  at  such  time  and  place  as  it  may 
consider  most  convenient,  another  Convention,  to  which  the  said 
Committee  shall  report  its  proceedings  and  progress  ;  and,  if 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  Government  to  carry  out 
the  beneficent  purposes  of  this  Convention,  to  report  the  causes 
of  its  failure,  in  order  that  such  future  Convention  may  take  such 
more  efficient  action  in  the  premises,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  command  success;  and  further,  that  such  projects  of  improve- 
ment and  such  statistical  information  as  may  be  presented  to  this 
■Convention,  be  referred,  without  debate,  to  the  said  Executive 
Committee,  for  its  deliberate  consideration  and  action. 

The  question  recurring,  "Will  the  Convention  concur  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  and  adopt  the  resolutions  introduced 
by  them?" 

J.  Young  Scammon  of  Illinois,  moved  to  lay  the  above  report 
on  the  table,  and  that  they  be  printed. 

A  division  of  this  motion  being  called  for  by  Horace  Greeley 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Scammon  finally,  after  debate,  withdrew  his 
motion. 

The  first  resolution  finally  passed. 

The  second  resolution  coming  up,  it  was  finally,  on  motion  of 
S.  Treat  of  Missouri,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  third  resolution  coming  up  in  order,  Joseph  Stringham  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  motion 
was  rejected. 

Norman  B.  Judd  of  Illinois,  moved  to  amend,  by  providing 
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that  the  Committee  shall  be  designated  by  the  Delegations  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  instead  of  the  presiding  officer;  which 
motion  was,  after  debate,  rejected. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  original  resolution,  it  was,  after 
further  debate,  adopted. 

Before  considering  the  fourth  resolution,  the  Convention  ad- 
journed till  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  morning,  at  9  a.m. 

List  of  Delegates. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Delegations  from  the  dif- 
ferent States  represented,  as  handed  in  by  the  respective  Delega- 
tions, to   the  Secretaries,  according  to   the  instructions  of  the 
Convention: 


CONNECTICUT. 

ELLINGTON-. 
John  H.  Brockway, 
.Sol.  Pitkin. 

NORWICH. 
John  A.  Rockwell, 
Joel  W.  White, 
(jaidner  Green. 

GRISWOLD. 

Horatio  Wille.'.. 

VERNON. 

Xorman  O.  Kellogg. 

FLORIDA. 

John  G.  Camp. 

GEORGIA. 

Hon.  Thos.  Butler  King. 
William  B.  Hodson. 

INDIANA. 

LAPORTE   COUNTY. 
Hon.  Gustavus  A.  Rose, 
John  P.  Early, 
Sutton  VanPelt, 
Samuel  E.  Williams, 
Hon.  Chas.  W.  Henry, 
Wm.  D.  Shumway, 
Hon.  Andrew  L.  Osborn, 
Joseph  Orr, 
James  Forrester, 
A.  H.  Robertson, 
David  Garland  Rose, 
Jonathan  Burr, 
Gustavus  A.  Rose,  jr., 
William  Taylor, 
William  Rudolph  Bowes, 


Benjamin  Rush, 

Hon.  Silvanus  Evarts, 

Dr.  Daniel  Meeker, 

Franklin  Buren, 

Luther  Mann, 

E.  iM.  Low, 

Addison  Ballard, 

Capt.  M.  Miller, 

James  S.  Stewart, 

Lyman  Blair, 

Alden  Patrick  Bowes, 

John  Andrews, 

Joshua  S.  McDowell, 

WjIIiam  Hawkins, 

John  B.  Fravel, 

Hon.  John  M.  Barclay, 

G.  T.  Harding, 

Jacob  G.  Sleight, 

Charles  W.  Henry,  jr., 

Capt.  Ely, 

George  W.  Haines, 

George  W.  Allen, 

Benajah  Stanton, 

Edward  H.  Xoyes, 

Truman  H.  Best, 

John  Millikan, 

Franklin  Thwing, 

George  Ames, 

Samuel  Organ, 

Hon.  Franklin  W.  Hunt, 

Edward  A'ail, 

Hon.  Samuel  Stewart, 

Willys  Peck, 

J.   Hunt, 

B.  Salsbury, 

A.  H.  Markham, 

Noah  Francis, 

Myron  H.  Orton, 


Cliauncey  B.  Blair, 
Manilas  Brown, 
William  Henry, 
William  B.  Gustine, 
Reynolds  Couden, 
Jacob  S.  Carter, 
G.  W.  Kipp, 
Temple  Windle,' 
Henry  Lusk, 
A.  Loomis, 
.\lva  Mason, 
Lazarus  Whitehead, 
Capt.  Abner  Bailey, 
Benjamin  P.  Walker, 
Thomas  D.  Lemon, 
William  J.  Walker, 
Hon.  Wm.  W.  Higgins, 
James  Wendover, 
Oscar  A.  Barker, 
Stephen  HoUoway, 
Nathan  HoUoway, 
William  Clark, 
Elara  Clark, 
Thomas  Jemegan, 
G.  H.  Andrews, 
Wm.  H.  H.  Whitehead, 
John  Hayden, 
M.  Barber, 
Howell  Huntsman, 
G.  Pruntney, 
George  C.  Havens, 
I.  Ford, 
Judson  Sawin. 
George  L.  Andrew, 
L.  Bradley, 
Samuel  Harvey, 
J.  Vardeman, 
E.  Presston, 
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Calita  Preston, 

J.  Cooley, 

J.  Coplin, 

Franklin  D.  Evarts, 

Henry  Willets, 

Anson  Wait, 

John  Walker, 

James  Lemon, 

Marcellus  Hawkins, 

G.  W.  Haines, 

J.  J    Brown, 

Conrad  Everhart, 

John  Lemon, 

Stephen  Oaks, 

Alex.  H.  Robinson, 

Geo.  B.  Roberts, 

William  Cummins, 

Rev.  Francis  P.  Cummins, ,. 

Seth  Brown.  J^?  ^I'^' 


Nathaniel  Wilson, 
William  Wilmington, 
Charles  X.  Ryan, 
Dr.  R.  Pierce, 
Thomas  D.  Vail, 
John  M.  Terrill, 
Dwight  Deming, 
J.  P.  Jones, 
Dr.  John  A.  Henricks, 
Shelem  Crockett, 
Jonathan  Crews. 


John  Haigh,  jr., 
James  W.  Cushman, 
A¥allace  B.  White. 


ST.  JOSEPH  CO. 
Hon.  Samuel  C.  Sample, 
Hon.  Harris  E.  Hurlbut, 
Hon.  Thos.  S.  Stanfield, 
Hon.  William  jliller, 
Schuyler  Colfax, 
Henry  Johnson, 
Charles  M.  Heaton, 
Augustine  P.  Richardson, 
John  W.  White, 
Benjamin  F.  Price, 
William  G.  Xorris, 
Edmund  P.  Taylor, 
John  Listenberger, 
Samuel  M.  Chord, 
John  T.  Lindsey, 
George  .S.  Harris, 
Matthias  Stover, 
Christopher  W.  Emerick, 
Benjamin  F.  Miller, 
Dr.  Louis  Humphreys, 
Alonzo  Wilson, 
John  Ryan, 
Samuel  P.  Hart, 
Alonzo  Delano, 
William  Riggin, 
Nelson  Ferris, 
Lot  Vail, 

Able  A.  Whitlock, 
Oliver  T.  Niles, 
Rolent  T.  Curtis, 
Benjamin  Wall, 
William  Ruckman, 
Danforth  Richmond, 
James  Davis, 


CARROLL   CO. 
W.  H.  Shaw. 

PORTER  CO. 
William  Cheney, 
John  Herr, 
John  S.  Wallace, 
John  Dunning, 
John  R.  Skinner, 
John  C.  Ball, 
Willys  P.  Ward, 
Joseph  Brown, 
Ruel  Starr, 
Henry  Buell, 
Henry  Eusch, 
John  Eusch, 
Ellis  Sergeants, 
Thos.  A.  E.  Campbell, 
David  White, 
Nathaniel  Campbell, 
William  Tainter. 

MARSHALL    CO. 

A.  G.  Deavitt, 

Hard, 

Howe, 

Pliram  Griffin. 

LAKE  CO. 
Solon  Robinson, 
John  W.  Dinwiddie, 
A.  F.  Brown, 
William  Clark, 
William  B.  Rockwell, 
Timothy  Rockwell, 
David  Turner, 


Thomas  Clark, 
Henry  D.  Palmer, 
Henry  Wells, 
William  C.  Ferrington, 
David  K.  Pettibone, 
C.  McCord. 

LAGRANGE   CO. 
John  B.  Howe, 
John  W.  Demming, 
T.  J.  Spaulding, 
William  Martin, 
S.  P.  Williams, 
Jonathan  Woodruff, 
Delavan  Martin. 

TIPPECANOE   CO. 
Samuel  A.  Huff, 
James  Demming, 
T.  T.  Benbridge, 
S.  H.  Hazard, 
Zebulon  Baird, 
J.  L.  Reynolds, 
J.  H.  Williams, 
Hon.  Daniel  Mace. 

ELKHART    CO. 

Nelson  E.  Marston, 
Thomas  G.  Harris, 
Erastus  W.  H.  Ellis, 
John  Fitzpatrick, 
A.  N.  Harscall, 
John  Cook,  jr.. 
Dr.  M.  M.  Latta, 
W.  Earle, 
H.  H,  Hall, 
Sewall  Thompson, 
Calvin  Martin, 
John  Simonton. 

FOUNTAIN    CO. 

Dr.  Fraley. 

WAYNE    CO. 

Charles  Suffiras. 

ILLINOIS.. 

BOONE   CO. 
Sidney  Avery, 
James  L.  Loop, 
A.  D.  Bishop, 
Henry  Loop, 
James  Crosby, 
W.  F.  Giddings, 
Samuel  Longcor, 
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A.  Persels, 
S.  Carpenter, 
Simon  Peter  Doty. 
Joel  Walker, 
R.  B.  Hurd, 
Thomas  Hart, 
F.  B.  Hamlin, 
.S.  S.  Whiteman, 
William  Stewart, 
Oliver  Hale, 
Daniel  Howell, 
W.  Smith. 

BUREAU    CO. 

Daniel  RadcUff, 
Cyrus  Langworthy, 
Robert  E.  Thompson, 
Arthur  Bryant, 
Joel  Doolittle, 
Roland  Moseley, 
Cyrus  Bryant, 
Roland  P.  Moseley, 
S.  L.  Bangs, 
Selby  Doolittle, 
John  Martin, 
JDr.  George  R.  Ames, 
Dr.  William  Converse, 
Christopher  C.  Tallett. 

BOND    CO. 

J.  W.  Fitch, 
S.  Colcord, 
P.  G.  Vauters, 
J.  D.  Lansing. 

COOK   CO. 

Matthias  Lane  Dunlap, 
Homer  Wilmarth, 
John  Hill, 
D.  Adams, 
James  Michie, 
John  B.  Witt, 
Wesley  Polk, 
Wilson  McClintock, 
Samuel  Vial, 
Henry  Carrington, 
Theodoras  Doty, 
J.  Gates, 
Joseph  Filkins, 
J.  H.  Martin, 
A.  Luce, 
Wm.  Hopps, 
S.  M.  Salsbury, 
Milo  Winchell, 


John  Shrigley, 
Silas  W.  Sherman, 

Burlingame, 

William  H,  Davis. 


John  Rodgers, 
Judge  Henry  Brown, 
Walter  L.  Newberry, 
John  J.  Brown, 
Dr.  John  Brinkerhoff, 
Hon.  Alexander  Loyd, 
William  Jones, 
Charles  M.  Gray, 
Eli  B.  Williams, 
Wm.  L.  Whiting, 
Samuel  J.  Lowe, 
Frederick  Hagerman, 
Cyrenius  Beers, 
Wm.  B.  Snowhook, 
George  W.  Meeker, 


CITY  ol-'  CHICAGO, 
lion.  James  Curtiss, 
Hon.  Wm.  B,  Ogden, 
George  W.  Dole, 
John  H.  Kinzie, 
Grant  Goodrich, 
Thomas  Church, 
Ebenezer  Peck, 
James  H.  Collins, 
Anton  Getzler, 

Hon.  Buckner  S.  Morris,  Jonathan  Young  Sca'mmon 
Hon.  Alanson  S.Sherman,  Sidney  Sawyer, 
Charles  McDonnell,  Wm.  L.  Church, 

Charles  Walker,  John  Ryan, 

Hon.  John  P.  Chapin,       jjon.  John  Wentworth, 
Richard  Lush  Wilson,        Capt.  John  B.  F.  Russell, 
Dr.  Wm.  Bradshaw  Egan.Hon.  Augustus  Garrett, 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Brown,      ig^ac  Cook, 
James  Carney,  James  A.  McDougall, 


Mark  Skinner, 
Daniel  McElroy, 
Justin  Butterlield, 
John  M.  Wilson, 
John  S.  Wright, 
Thomas  Hoyne, 
Asher  Rossetter, 


Henry  B.  Clarke, 
Mahlon  D.  Ogden, 
Samuel  Hoard, 
Jacob  Russell, 
Walter  S.  Gurnee, 
Obadiah  Jackson, 
Isaac  H.  Burch, 


Hon.  Benj.  W,  Raymond,john  B.  Turner, 

Hon.  Jesse  B.  Thomas,     Elisha  Winslow  Tracy, 


Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold, 
Norman  B.  Judd, 
Samuel  Lisle  Smith, 
Giles  Spring, 


Geo.  A.  Gibbs, 

Allen  Robbins, 

Hon.  Francis  C.  Sherman, 

James  A.  Smith, 


Gurdon  Salton.  Hubbard,  £,,.^  Charles  Volney  Dyer. 
Stephen  F.  Gale,  * 


Hiram  J.  Winslow, 
Joel  C.  Walter, 
Theron  Pardee, 
Thomas  Richmond, 
James  Peck, 
James  H.  Rochester, 
Edward  H.  Pladduck, 
Capt.  Robert  C.  Bristol, 
Henry  R.  Payson, 
Samuel  N.  Stebbins, 
Cyrus  Bentley, 
Richard  Jones  Hamilton, 
James  H.  Woodworth, 
Hugh  T.  Dickey, 
Dr.  Daniel  Brainard, 


CARROLL   CO. 
R.  W.  Roust, 
Wm.  Halderman, 
John  Rinewalt, 
Semple  M.  Journey, 
E.  Chamberlin. 

DEKALB   CO. 
J.  Easterbrook, 
Samuel  H.  Lay, 
C.  Potter, 
G.  I.  Latham, 
B.  Easterbrook, 
David  Merritt, 
John  L.  Arnold, 
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Alex.  R.  Patton, 
Thomas  Geo.  Beveridge, 
Lyman  Bacon, 
L.  Marion, 
Richard  Garrett, 
Jerome  B.  Carpenter, 
Edward  Devine, 
James  Hall  Beveridge, 
William  French, 
Daniel  N.  Boyd, 
Roswell  Frye, 

B.  Harris. 

DXI  PAGE   CO. 
James  F.  W.  Wight, 
Nathan  Allen, 
Selinus  Milton  Skinner, 
John  Granger, 
Chas.  Bingley  Hosmer, 
Alymer  Keith, 
Stephen  J.  Scott, 
Michael  Hines, 
John  J.  Riddler, 
John  Thompson, 
Thomas  Andrews, 
Asa  Knapp, 
Russell  Whipple, 
Daniel  M.  Green, 
Charles  R.  Parmelee, 
Walter  Blanchard, 
S.  Davis, 
A.  Hills, 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Hoffman 
Samuel  D.  Pierce, 
A.  Dudley, 
Julius  M.  Warren, 
Wm.  Smith, 
W.  C.  Todd, 
Capt.  Hammond, 
J.  A.  Smith, 
E.  Gilbert, 
W.  Jones, 
John  Stolp, 

C.  Hunt, 
Nathan  Loring, 
Albin  Lull, 

H.  C.  Cobb, 
P.  R.  Torode, 
J.  Tallmadge, 
T.  Hubbard, 
M.  Stacy, 
J.  Hackett, 
Horace  Brooks, 
J.  C.  Hatch, 


B.  Hobson, 
Wm.  G.  Strong, 
Robert  Nelson  Murray, 

C.  N.  Fox, 
Allan  Mcintosh, 
John  J.  Kimball, 
"W.  Fitch, 

D.  Crane, 
G.  Roush, 

Dr.  David  Hess, 
John  Sargent. 

GREEN  CO. 
John  Orr, 
James  D.  Fry. 

GRUNDY    CO. 

John  Hooper, 
Dr.  A.  F.  Hand, 
Richard  Dunn, 
Patrick  Kelly, 
George  H.  Kiersted, 
Charles  O.  Hale, 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Reed, 
Thomas  J,  London, 
A.  G.  Barber, 
Wm.  E.  Armstrong, 
Henry  Norman, 
Wm.  P.  Rogers, [U.S.N, 
L.  W.  Claypool, 
John  McNeills, 
J.  Claypool, 
,  Henry  Starr, 

E.  P.  Seeley, 
E.  H.  Little, 
Dr.  Huy  Daniels, 
Daniel  W.  Edgarton, 
J.  M.  Craig, 
Barton  Holderman, 
Leander  Newport, 
Perry  A.  Armstrong, 
L.  Wilkes, 

H.  Hyslop, 
Philip  Rose, 
John  M.  Clover, 
Isaac  Hoyt, 
James  Cromer, 
J.  B.  Moore, 
James  Kelly, 
Salman  Rutherford, 
W.  L.  Perce, 
P.  Hynds, 
Charles  H.  Gould, 
Jet.  Crotty, 


Robert  Peacock, 
John  G.  Chambers, 
J.  M.  Gurnsey, 
H.  McTagne, 
M.  P.  Wilson, 
M.  D.  Pendergrast, 
Samuel  Ayres, 
Dr.  J.  Daggett, 
J.  W.  Rutherford. 

HANCOCK   CO. 
G.  Edmonds,  jr. 

IROQUOIS   CO. 

W.  Thomas, 

C.  Thomas, 
N.  Wilson, 
John  Young, 
Isaac  Williams. 

.TO  DAVIESS  CO. 
Charles  S.  Hempstead, 
Thomas  C.  Browne, 
Thomas  Drummond, 
William  Hempstead, 
George  M.  Mitchell, 
Terah  B.  Farnsworth, 
James  Carter, 

,  Elihu  B.  Washburne, 

J  E.  S.  Seymour, 
Henry  B.  Truett, 
Benjamin  H.  Campbell, 
Charles  R.  Bennett, 
John  L.  Slaymaker, 
M.  Haslitt, 
William  Bothwell, 
W.  Goodwin, 
Lorenzo  P.  Sanger. 

KENDALL    CO. 

J.  Morgan, 
W.  W.  Grant, 
K.  Makiney, 
S.  A.  Roberts, 
S.  B.  Hopkins, 
John  Robinson, 
Horace  Winchell, 

D.  B.  Jewell, 
S.  Drow, 

M.  Shaw, 
T.  M.  Mudgett, 
L.  C.  Allen, 
J.  H.  Hayden, 
A.  Wolcott, 
W.  A.  Blane, 
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C.  Dowd, 
J.  H.  Hubbard, 
Norman  Dodge, 
A.  S.  Reynolds, 

A.  B.  Smith, 
W.  P.  Boyd, 
J.  S.  Petger, 
L.  B.  Judson, 

C.  B.  Chapin, 
William  Briggs, 

D.  Tole, 
R.  Walton, 

D.  Ashley,  jr., 
J.  A.  McClellan, 
J.  Grimwood, 

B.  W,  Barnes, 
S.  B.  Craw, 

L.  E.  McClellan, 

D.  I.  Johnson, 
G.  H.  Higley, 

G.  D.  Richardson, 

E.  Morgan, 
J.  Gleason, 

].  A.  W.  Buck, 
L.  D.  Brady, 
R.  N.  Matthews, 

A.  B.  Ives, 

S.  A.  Taubling, 

E.  Darnell, 

G.  W.  Hadden, 
James  Scott, 
S.  Burris, 
William  Toobs, 
Isaac  Hatch, 

B.  A.  Culver, 
L.  Bristol, 

A.  Ives, 
|.  Ryan, 
"F.  B.  Ives, 
J.  Luce, 
G.  Ryan, 
W,  Ives, 
J.  Evans, 

C.  Talman, 
A.  Looker, 
J,  S.  Ives, 

G.  Stevenson, 
A.  D.  Newton, 

D.  Neff, 

D.  M.  Wisner, 

F.  Misner, 
A.  P.  Black, 
John  Collins, 
Garret  Collins, 


S.  C.  Collins, 

C.  Lacey, 

A.  Z.  Taylor, 
W.  R.  Cady, 
Charles  McEweii, 
Henry  McEvven, 
Griffin  Smith, 
W.  B.  Field, 
A.  McClaskie, 
L.  Hills, 

George  Hollenbeck, 
Thomas  G.  Wright, 
W.  Cowdry, 
W.  N.  Davis, 

D.  J.  Townsend. 


R.  B.  Tripp, 
Chauncey  S.  Colton, 
A.  B.  Gardner. 

KANE   CO. 
John  F.  Farnsworth, 
Orville  Everest, 
Geo.  H.  Stevens, 
Thomas  Scott, 
A.  F.  Stevens,' 
Horace  Town, 
John  VanNortwick, 
J.  Massingham, 
J.  W.  Churchill, 
Thomas  Spray, 

D.  Wheeler, 
Wm.  B.  West, 
J.  Derby, 

F.  Baker, 

N.  B.  Spaulding, 

Rev.  Flavel  Bascom, 

A.  Rawson, 

C.  B.  Gates, 

E.  W.  Austin, 
M.  P.  Houck, 
L.  H.  Applebee, 
S.  C.  Hapgood, 
A.  S.  Bush, 
Timothy  C.  EUithorpe, 
J.  W.  Hapgood, 

J.  M.  Elithorpe, 

A.  White, 

A.  Edwards, 

A.  Yates, 

J.  Brown, 

Nathan  H.  Dearborn, 

Samuel  S.  Jones, 


Charles  A.  Brooks, 
Dr.  I.  S.  P.  Lord, 
John  Wilson, 
Edward  R.  Allen, 
A.  Hayden, 
Timothy  Baker, 
Daniel  D.  Waite, 
Alex.  H.  Baird, 

0.  C.  Baird, 
George  Ferson, 
Robert  Ferson, 
James  Ferson, 
Ira  Minard, 

J.  Danford, 

John  J.  Chambers, 

Dr.  David  Millington, 

John  More, 

Frank  H.  Alexander, 

Elisha  Freeman, 

E.  Mead, 

E.  Wilcox, 

Wm.  C.  Kimball, 

N.  Williams, 

P.  Sylla, 

George  W.  Raymond, 

Luther  Dearborn, 

George  H.  Merrill, 

John  Ranstead, 

A.  Walker, 

1.  Stone, 

E.  Ballance, 

J.  Kimball, 

A.  Hadlock, 

A.  Raymond, 

R.  L.  Yarwood, 

S.  H.  Hamilton, 

J.  Tefft, 

W.  H.  Hubbard, 

A.  Hadlock, 

E.  Gifford, 

J.  W.  Waldron, 

J.  Wilson, 

j.  H.  Andrus, 

j.  C.  Derby, 

John  Oatman,  Sr. 

LEE  CO. 
Silas  Noble, 
R.  B.  Loveland, 
T.  Murphy, 
IX  Frost, 

Fender, 

W.  W.  Welch, 
Jacob  Doan, 
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W.  Wright, 
George  A.  Ingalls, 
■William  W.  Heaton, 
W.  Leaman, 

A.  L.  Porter, 
E.  B.  Baker, 
T.  Brown, 

J.  M.  lohnson, 
Veranius  Ells, 
John  H.  Page, 

B.  Stewart. 

LA  SALLE    CO. 
Madison  E.  Hollister, 
John  G.  Nattinger, 
George  Mann, 
Lucien  B.  Delano, 
Jesse  Dickey, 
George  H.  West, 
Isaac  Abrahams, 

C.  H.  Noble, 
Harvey  Leonard, 
Churchill  Coffing, 
William  Chumasero, 
George  W.  Gilson, 
Henry  S.  Bebee, 
John  C.  Champlin, 
Milton  H.  Swift, 
Lorenzo  Leland, 
Arthur  Lockwood, 
Robert  Rowe, 
William  Richardson, 
Giles  W.  Jackson, 
Levi  Jennings, 

S.  Jennings, 
John  Armour, 
William  W.  Lowe, 
W.  G.  Webb, 
Eri  L.  Waterman, 
John  Morris, 
T.  B.  Elliott, 
J.  Pestland, 
Richard  Cody, 
A.  Johnston, 
John  B.  Preston, 
David  L.  Hough, 
John  S.  Mitchell, 
J.  B.  Rich, 
Wm.  Cogswell, 
Joseph  Avery, 
Joseph  Hall, 
M.  Newman, 
Jeremiah  Pembrook, 
N.  Springer, 


Champlin  R.  Potter, 
Rev.  Charles  V.  Kelly, 
Charles  H.  Sutphin, 
N.  Knickerbocker, 
Z.  Dickinson, 
C.  Dickinson, 
Burton  Ayres, 
John  Titus, 
John  D.  Olmstead, 
E.  Neff, 

John  V.  A.  Hoes, 
George  B.  Macey, 
Marshall  Havenhill. 

LAKE  CO. 
James  McKay, 
Isaac  Hopkinson, 
Beecher  Hitchcock, 
Edward  .S.  L.  Bachelor, 
Dr.  Milton  Bacon, 
Dr.  David  Cory, 
Daniel  O.  Dickinson, 
W.  Oilman, 
O.  T.  Denney, 
Edward  O.  Ely, 
Mordecai  J.  Brown, 
Ira  Porter, 
Robert  Douglass, 
Dr.  Hezekiah  Joslin, 
Tosiah  Moulton, 
Saul  H.  Flinn, 
Hiram  Butrick, 
Augustus  B.  Cotes, 
Samuel  M.  Dowst, 


Wm.  A.  Boardman, 
E.  Winchester  Hoyt, 
DeWitt  Spaulding, 
Isaac  R.  Lyon, 
Capt.  Crawford, 
Franklin  Smith, 
Francis  Fenelon  Manson, 
Wm.  C.  Tiffany, 
Volkert  Peter 

VanRensselear, 
Dr.  David  Kellogg, 
Thomas  Darling, 
Dr.  Jesse  H.  Foster, 
Alva  Trowbridge, 
De  La  Fayette  Clark, 
James  H.  Trader, 
Reuben  D.  Dodge, 
Truman  Hibbard, 
Dr.  Parley  Dickinson, 
Joseph  Wood, 
Thomas  H.  Payne, 
Israel  A.  Jones, 
Jacob  T.  Devoe, 
David  H.  Sherman, 
George  Thompson, 
Samuel  S.  King, 
Alvan  Truesdell, 
Jehiel  Compton, 
Benjamin  Welch, 
James  Lindsay, 
Robert  Carroll, 
David  Whitney, 
Peter  C.  Schank, 
Jeremiah  Q.  Morrill, 


Dr.  Robert  W.  Clarkson,  Isaac  H.  Smith, 


Lorenzo  Hinkston, 
Dr.  Moses  Evans, 
Charles  O.  Walters, 
Moses  P.  Hoyt, 
John  O'Connell, 
John  A.  Tyrrell, 
James  Young  Cory, 
Wesley  Munger, 
Wm.  Finn.  Sheppard, 
Jabez  B.  Porter, 
David  Ballentine, 
Charles  Richards  Steele, 
Elijah  Middlebr'k  Haines, 
Elisha  Peyre  Ferry, 
S.  Howe, 
Chris.  Columbus  Taylor, 


Timothy  B.  Titcomb, 
James  Kapple, 
Daniel  Martin, 
Levi  Marble, 
Elijah  Huson, 
Leonard  Gage, 
Jonathan  Wood, 
George  Morill, 
Isaac  J.  Smith, 
Richard  Huson, 
George  Ely. 

MADISON   CO. 
Hon.  Robert  Smith, 
Hon,  Nathaniel  Pope, 
Hon.  David  J.  Baker, 


John  T.  Clark,  Simeon  Ryder, 

Robert  C.  VanRensselear.Benj.  T.  Long, 
Nathaniel  P.  Dowst,  Hon.  Wm.  F.  DeWolf. 
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Mpses  G.  Atvvood, 
Nelson  G.  Edwards. 

MARIOX    CO. 

Uriel  Mills. 

MORGA.N'    CO. 

R.  B.  Hatch. 

MCHENRY    CO. 

Serrill  P.  Hyde, 
Thomas  Stephens, 
C.  H.  Ames, 
Lucian  L.  Crandle, 
Anson  Sperry, 
Harry  Mclntyre, 
John  W.  Dennison, 
Wm.  F.  Combs, 
Amos  B.  Coon, 
Truman  Safford, 
Charles  H.  WiUiard, 
Daniel  Stewart, 
Cornelius  Lansing, 
Thomas  M.  White, 
Joel  H.  Johnson, 
Wm.  Sloan, 
Ithream  Taylor, 
Elzaphan  I.  Smith, 
Neill  Donnelly, 
Phineas  W,  Piatt, 
Derrick  C.  Bush, 
Alvin  Judd, 
Joseph  Green, 
Ira  C.  Trowbridge, 
John  Brink", 
Henry  -M.  Wait, 
John  B.  Parsons, 
H.  W.  Hart, 
Benjamin  Douglass, 
Henry  Petre, 
R.  H.  iMooney, 
James  T.  Pierson, 
Col.  James  M.  Strode, 
Beman  Crandel, 
Benjamin  M.  Peirson, 
Major  F.  Erwin, 
J,  D.  Ames, 
James  D.  Kellog, 
Christopher  Walkup, 
P.  La  Dow, 
Jonathan  Dyke, 
John  L.  Douglass, 
John  F.  Gray, 
Alexander  H.  Nixon, 
Robert  B.  Tuttle, 


Avery  A.  Gates, 
Anthony  Overacker, 
Abraham  Reynolds, 
C.  Mease, 
Joshua  J.  Barwick, 
Chauncey  Beckwith, 
Starr  Titus, 
Sidney  Condict, 
Wm.  Mead, 
Albert  Chamberlin, 
Silas  Griswold, 
John  Vasey, 
David  Baker, 
Nathan  H.  Foster, 


Allen  Sisson, 

And'w  Jackson  Haywood, 

Alonzo  C.  Diggins, 

Daniel  Blair, 

A.  Darley, 

Peter  McMahon, 

John  Fritz, 

Henry  T.  Rice, 

Eli  Henderson, 

Alexander  Dawson, 

Newell  Colby, 

Arad  Sly, 

Hosea  B.  Troop, 

Stanton  M.  Thomas, 


Rodolphus  A.  Hutchinson  Wm.  Owing, 


Wm.  ii.  Stewart 
Thaddius  B.  \\akeman, 
Orson  Diggins, 
George  W.  Danna, 
Frank  Wedgewood, 
Neri  M.  Capron, 
Abraham  Shaver, 
Ira  Nurse, 
Bela  H.  Tyron, 
Wm.  A.  McConnell, 
Elias  P.  Sampson, 
Wm.  Stewart, 
Darius  P.  Sampson, 
Amos  Cogswell, 
Oliver  H,  P.  Gougin, 
Enos  W.  Smith, 
Chas.  IT.  Russell, 
Fred.  W.  Smith, 
S.  Steele, 
John  E.  Mann, 
S.  Perry, 
Henry  D.  Huff, 
Edwin  A.  Lay, 
J.  Brown, 
Wm.  Allen, 
Martin  L.  Huffman, 
Wm.  Terry, 
Asher  M.  Renwick, 
Carlisle  Hastings, 
Edwin  W.  Hibbard, 

B.  Smith, 
George  T.  Kasson, 
Edwin  Stringer, 

C.  Potter, 
Wm.  Sponable, 
Andrew  Purvis, 
Edwin  Terrill, 
Dr.  Ward  Burley  [Mason], 
W'm.  T.  Potter, 


J.  Potter, 

Silas  S.  Pettit, 

y.  Hairn, 

Capt.  Silas Chatfield  [1S12] 

Wm.  L.  {Reynolds, 

Spencer  Flanders, 

Thomas  Carr, 

George  Harrison, 

W^m.  Barnes, 

R.  Piatt, 

David  Goff, 

C.  FI.  Burland, 

Wm.  C.  Gunning, 

J.  G.  Botter, 

Truman  Dutcher, 

Nelson  Diggins, 

Hermon  N.  Owen, 

A.  R.  Gray, 

Martin  Thrall, 

Hiram  Hazard, 

Alfred  Negus, 

James  M.  Judd, 

Lake  W.  Belcher, 

Algernon  C.  Belcher, 

Frederick  W.  Belcher, 

Christopher  C.  Kelley, 

Alonzo  Piatt, 

George  H.  Griffing, 

Robert  W.  Stewart, 

John  Donnelly, 

David  Kelley, 

Charles  E.  Bromley, 

Wesley  Diggins, 

Joseph  Colder. 

MONROE    CO. 

-  Kincannon. 
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John  Killebee, 
James  V.  Gale, 
vS.  S.  Crowell, 
Dauphin  Brown, 
Silas  St.  J.  Mix, 
David  Lewis, 
James  Swan, 
Albert  F.  Brown, 
Henry  Wheelock, 
Alfred  Helm, 
Samuel  Wood, 
E.  Payson  Snow, 
George  Toney, 
Phineas  Chaney, 

B.  L.  Beach, 
Peter  Wertz, 
Clark  Wait, 

D.  M.  Coolbough, 
John  Ryder, 

C.  S.  Marshall, 
Augustus  Ankney, 
George  Murphy, 
Wm.*  G.  David, 
Wm.  M.  Bary, 
W.  A.  House, 
Charles  C.  Royce, 
Lyman  Morgan, 
Willard  P.  Flagg, 
Chester  K.  Williams, 
Henry  A.  Mix, 

B.  Hiestand, 
John  kice, 
A.  Q.  Allen, 
Plenry  Sharer, 
Henry  Haire, 
James  Johnston, 
Clark  Biggais, 
Morgan  Jevyell, 
Alex.  Beire, 
Benj.  Langley, 
Frederick  Wagoner, 
Isaac  Rice, 
Samuel  Fonts, 
Micler  Seyster, 
Riley  Paddock, 
John  Etnyre. 

PIKE  CO. 
Z.  N.  Garbutt, 
H.  T.  Mudd, 
Benj.  D.  Brown, 
Jonathan  Foye  James, 
S.  Barnard, 


John  Webb, 
Benj.  Norris, 
M.  P.  Mace. 

PEORIA  CO. 
Charles  Balliard, 
Elihu  N.  Powell, 
John  H.  Rankin, 
Isaac  Underbill, 
G.  W.  Willard, 
Capt.  Thomas  Baldwin, 
Theodore  Adams, 
Isaac  Hamblin. 

ROCIi-ISLAND   CO. 
J.  W.  Dwing, 
P.  Gregg. 

RANDOLPH   CO. 
Cornelius  S.  .Whitney. 

SANGAMON    CO. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Merryman, 
Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Fred.  Doyle. 

SCHUYLER   CO. 
Robert  S.  Blackwell, 
Lewis  D.  Ervvin, 
Charles  Farwell, 
Francis  E.  Bryant. 

STEPHENSON    CO. 
Martin  P.  Sweet, 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Turner, 

C.  Waterman, 
John  H.  Addams, 
John  K.  Brewster, 
Alfred  Caldwell, 
Frederick  A,  Strockey, 

D.  Kryder, 
John  Lerch, 
John  Miller, 
J.  A.  Davis, 
H.  Davis, 
L.  Preston, 
S.  J.  Giddings, 
S.  Scott, 
F.  Foley, 
John  Goddard, 
D.  A.  Knowlton, 
L.  GrileaTd, 
John  A.  Clark, 
f.  Replogle, 
\V.  P.  Belknap, 


A.  Dennis, 

C.  A.  Sheets, 
H.  Tarbox. 

TAZWELL    CO. 

Peter  Menard,  Jr., 

D.  Briggs, 
W.  Cromwell, 
W.  S.  Maus, 
R.  W.  Briggs, 
S.  Rhodes, 
Dr.  Perkins, 
W.  Parker, 

J.  Chandler, 
J.  S.  James, 
G.  W.  Shair. 

WHITESIDES    CD. 

N.  G.  Reynolds, 
W.  R.  Cox, 
D.  B.  Crook, 
W.  K.  Whipple, 
W.  S.  W.  Wasson," 
A.  Crook, 
Col.  J.  Holmes, 
C.  E.  Fitch, 

C.  S.  Deming, 
W.  W.  Gilbert. 

WINNEBAGO    CO. 

D.  S.  Haight, 
Anson  S.  Miller, 
S.  G.  Amor, 
Thos.  D.  Robertson, 
Wm.  Hulin, 
Spencer  Post, 
Chas.  H.  Spafford, 
O.  Jewett, 

J.  A.  Wilson, 
Jason  Marsh, 
Martin  Crawford, 
C.  F.  Miller, 
Goodyear  A.  Sanford, 
Wm.  A.  Dickerman, 
R.  R.  Comstock, 
Jesse  Blinn, 
J.  B.  Peterson, 
Austin  Colton, 
.S.  Leach, 
C.  A.  Huntington, 
J.  M.  Wright, 
J.  B.  Johnson, 
Samuel  Cunningham, 
Horace  Miller, 
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Cyrus  Miller, 
E.  M.  Miller, 
W.  P.  Dennis, 
H.  Barross, 
D.  Corey, 
M.  H.  Regan, 
Dr.  Carpenter. 

WILL  CO. 
Isaac  Scarritt, 
John  Miller, 
Samuel  Whallon, 
T.  E.  Towner, 
Amos  C.  Paxson, 
Horace  Boardman, 
Robert  Freeman, 
Matthew  C.  Boughton, 
Reuben  W.  Smith, 
John  Barber, 
Leander  Clifford, 
Thomas  G.  Sprague, 
Samuel  Goodrich, 
L.  S.  iBuffum, 
Luther  Smith, 
Robert  Strong, 
Hiram  Warren, 
Warren  W.  Boughton, 
S.  R.  Rathbone, 
Amasa  S.  Thomas, 
Robert  Clow, 
Stephen  Carpenter, 
A.  Williams, 
M.  Cavenor, 
L.  Warner, 
A.  B.  Mead, 
H.  Williams, 
John  Lush  ^^'ilson, 
Peter  Stewart, 
Hamilton  D.  Risley, 
J.  L.  Young, 
Franklin  Mitchell, 
Samuel  G.  Baldwin, 
E.  S.  Strong, 
H.  M.  Gilbert. 
D.  A.  Watson, 
J.  Gutterson, 
Henry  Althouse, 
Edmund  Allen, 
J.  M.  Johnson, 
Jonathan  Barnett, 
V.  Lamb, 
Hiram  Norton, 
Nicholas  Brown, 
H.  Hitchcock, 


A.  Davis, 
Charles  Wood, 
J.  W.  Safford, 
Norman  Northrop, 
Samuel  Gushing, 
Willard  Wood, 
Albert  E.  Bishop. 
John  E.  Hewes, 
L.  Hewes, 
Enoch  Dodge, 

A.  P.  Grung, 
S.  W.  Cooper, 
J.  E.  Phillips, 
E.  Grung, 
Wm.  R.  Starr, 
E.  Cole, 
David  Haner, 

Chapin, 

H.  Sprague, 

H.  E.  C.  Barrett, 
John  Kile, 
Moses  H.  Cook, 
S.  Whipple, 
H.  A,  Deen, 
Joseph  Campbell, 

B.  Boardman, 
W.  Hewes, 
B.  Brooks, 

E.  Baker, 
W.  Keeney, 
Wm.  Gooding, 
L.  Newton, 
John  L.  Hanchet, 
Joel  Manning, 
Geo.  F.  Greer, 
John  W.  Padduck, 
Gen.  James  B.  Turney, 
E.  E.  Bush, 
Norman  L.  Hawley, 
Edward  1),  Talcott, 
Jacob  Fry, 
George  W.  Geddes, 
Daniel  Walley, 
J.  N.  Brownell, 
S.  P.  Cooper, 
S.  Baker, 
J.  B.  Culver, 
"Thomas  Shepperd, 
Isaac  Benham, 
Hyram  Shepperd, 
John  Shingle. 


IOWA. 

BLOOMINGTON. 

B.  S.  Olds, 

N.  L.  Street  [Stout], 

Adam  Ogilvie, 

Suel  Foster, 

J.  A.  Green, 

H.  Q.  Jennison, 

G.  Olds. 

WASHINGTON   CO. 
Norman  Evertson. 

BURLINGTON. 
Henry  W.  Starr, 
Judge  Geo.  H.  Williams. 

DAVENPORT. 
Robert  Mcintosh, 
George  B.  Sargent. 

KENTUCKY. 

VERSAILLES. 

H.  C.  Blackburn, 
T.  H.  Crawford. 

MAINE. 

F.  B.  Stockbridge, 
M.  A,  Chandler. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

Wm.  T.  Eustis, 

George  Horatio  Kuhn, 

Samuel  Phipps, 

John  Cleveland  Proctor, 

Benj.  B.  Mussey, 

Chas.  Wentwonlf  Upham, 

Wm.WhitwellGreenough, 

Thos.  Greaves  Cary,  Jr., 

Wm.  Lawrence  Green, 

Philip  J.  Aubin, 

Hon.  Elisha  Hunt  Allen, 

George  A.  Fiske, 

J.  E.  Reed, 

G.  L.  Drinkwater, 
Geo.  Girdlev  Smith, 
Aaron  Hobart, 
Anson  Burlingame, 
Ward  Healey, 

N.  H.  Hartwell, 
Henry  Loring,  Jr., 
Joseph  H.  Buckingham, 
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John  L.  Hunnewell. 

FRAMINGHAM. 
Benjamin  Wheeler. 
TEMPI.ETON. 

Artemas  Lee. 

NORTHAMPTON. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Allen. 

ABINGDON. 
Joseph  ?Iunt. 

NEW   BEDFORD. 
Richard  Williams. 

WARE. 
Eleazer  Porter. 

MICHIGAN. 

ALLEGAN    CO. 
Henry  H.  Booth, 
DeWitt  C.  Chapin, 
Dr.  Abram  R.  Calkins, 
Wm.  B.  Kibby, 
Dr.  Ela  Sawtell, 
Stephen  A.  Morrison, 
Chas.  R.  Wilkes, 
Jabez  Chadbourne, 
James  G.  Carter, 
A.  S.  Wells, 
Otis  R.  Johnson, 
A.  B.  Noyes, 
Frederick  Plummer, 
John  R.  Kellogg, 
Joseph  Fisk. 

BERRIEN   CO. 

A.  C.  Day, 
F.  A.  White, 
J.  Cathcart, 
W.  Harrington, 
J.  Higby, 

B.  H.  Bertrand, 
J.  G.  Bond, 

B.  Wheeler, 
F.  Field, 
J.  H.  Hoppin, 
.  P.  P.  Maillard, 
H.  B.  Hoffman, 
A.  Dolph, 
Isaac  Vandeventer, 
J.  Groves, 
Henry  Vanderhoof, 


W.  Harrison, 

E.  G.  Adderly, 

S.  Webber, 

H.  W.  Griswold, 

George  H.  Hunter, 

S.  Waterman, 

I.  M.  Stuart, 

T.  L.  Stephens, 

George  Kemmel,  Jr., 

Rufus  W.  Landon, 

E.  D.  Wilson, 

H.  H.  Barnes, 

J.  M.  Piatt, 

J.  B.  Fitzgerald, 

B.  C.  Hoyt, 
Calvin  Britain, 
Jabez  G.  Sutherland, 
Dr.  Lucius  Abbott, 
John  Witherell, 

Dr.  Tolman  Wheeler, 
S.  C.  McDowell, 
S.  A.  Raymond, 
H.  Jones, 
A.  S.  Andrevifs, 
H.  Cronkhite, 
H.  Compton, 
A.  P.  Pinney, 
Curtis  Boughton, 
A.  S.  Preston, 
N.  B.  Milford, 
W.  Pearle, 
W.  Compton, 

E.  D.  Wilson. 

BRANCH   CO. 
Henry  C.  Gilbert, 
Louis  T.  N.  Wilson, 
A.  a.  Porter, 
D.  R.  Cooley, 
S.  Perkins, 
D.  S.  Williams. 

CASS   CO. 
John  Clark. 

CALHOUN    CO. 
Charles  Dickey, 
Charles  T.  Gorham, 
Robert  Cross, 

C.  B.  Pratt, 
P.  Updike, 

F.  Bostvifick, 
H.  Halsey, 
H.  Camp, 


G.  Vail, 

W.  C.  Rowley, 

S.  S.  Nichols, 

W.  M.  Campbell, 

Chester  Buckley, 

Elijah  L.  Stillson, 

A.  Noble, 

Walter  W.  Woolnough, 

H.  Marsh, 

G.  G.  Teers, 

J.  B.  Mason, 

J.  L.  Balcom, 

F.  S.  Clark, 

Marvin  Hannahs, 

J.  Crowell, 

C.  Waldo, 

L.  Grant, 

S.  Fitch, 

L.  Campbell. 

CHIPPEWA  CO. 
John  N.  IngersoU, 

E.  G.  Seymour, 
A.  P.  Edwards, 
J.  B.  Martell. 

HILLSDALE   CO. 
A.  P.  Hogarth, 
J.  K.  Kinman, 
M.  B.  Couch, 
S.  W.  Smith, 
J.  A.  Laird, 
H.  Baxter, 
Walter  W.  Murphy, 
L.  Russell, 
J.  W.  King, 
George  C.  Monroe. 

JACKSON   CO. 
Orson  W.  Bennett, 
L.  W.  Witherell, 
Austin  Blair, 
Geo.  Thompson  Gridley, 

F.  A.  McArthur. 

KALAMAZOO   CO. 
Gen.  Justus  Burdick, 
Mitchell  Hinsdill, 
Theodore  P.  Sheldon, 
W.  L.  Booth, 
Marsh  Giddings, 
P.  P.  Acker, 
W.  Price, 
J.  Fuller. 
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KENT,  IOWA,  AND 

OTTAWA   COS, 
Rix  Robinson, 
Nathan  H.  White, 
I.  Brocket, 
Wm.  Clancey, 
Warren  P.  Mills, 
Robert  M.  Collins, 
Frederick  Hall, 

B.  T.  Hall, 

C.  Elvert, 
F.  Sloan, 
Chas.  P.  Babcock, 
|ohn  W.  Squire, 
Daniel  D.  VanAllen, 
Charles  H.  Taylor, 
Wm.  M.  Ferry, 
Hermon  Terry, 
Wm.  B.  Hill, 
J.  T.  Davis, 
Lucas  Robinson, 
A.   S.   Dane, 
Geo.  M.  Mills, 
Charles  W.  Taylor, 
Amos  Norton, 
Henry  Pennoyer, 
Wm.  Bemis, 
Julius  C.  Abel, 
Carlos  Abel, 
Dan  \'elsey, 
T.  Mortimer  Smith, 
I.  E.  Parker, 
Dwight  Rankin, 
Hiram  Rathbun, 
James  Davis, 
Wm.  H.  Godfrey, 
James  M.  Nelson, 
Henry  R.  Williams, 
Geo.  C.  Evans, 
Alfred  X.  Gary, 
Myron  Harris, 
Silas  G.  Harris, 
George  Roberts, 
Benj.  Smith, 
James  Dalton, 
Peter  Dalton, 
E.  Waite, 
Amos  Roberts, 
John  Ball, 
John  Colton, 
W.  Arnold, 
Grosvenor  Reed, 
Louis  S.  Lovell, 
George  S.  Isham, 


Stephen  Monroe, 
Thomas  W.  White, 
Capt.  Henry  Miller, 
Capt.  Warren, 
W.  Lasley, 
John  A.  Brooks, 

F.  Hopkins, 
Clark  B.  Albee, 
M.  M.  Eastman, 
A.  I.  Douglass, 
Berrin  Minahan, 
Geo.  C.  Morton, 
Charles  Mears, 
I.  Baird, 

Jacob  W.  Winsbr, 
Wm.  G.  Plenry, 
Wm.  H.  Withey, 
Harry  Eaton, 
Boardman  Noble, 
Hiram  Hinsdill, 
Geo.  L.  Norton, 
James  M.  Kidd, 

G.  W.  Taylor, 
William  Carr, 
.S.  T.  Gleason, 
O.  Train, 

Wm.  H.  Tanner. 

IIACOMB   CD. 
Richard  Butler. 

MllXROE    CO. 

James  Thornton, 
John  Burch, 
W.  ^^  Miller, 
J.  B.  Mann, 
W.  A.  Noble, 
David  A.  Noble, 
F.  F.  Fifield, 
James  Darrah, 

F.  B.  VanBrunt, 

D.  S.  Bacon, 
John  Darrow. 

SAGIN.AW    CO. 
James  Fraser, 
Dan  H.  Fitzbugh, 
Hiram  L.  Miller. 

ST.  JOSEPH   CO. 
L.  Baxter, 

G.  Kellogg, 
Joseph  E.  Johnson, 
Joseph  R.  Williams, 

E.  Stephens, 


Abraham  C.  Prutzman. 

ST.  CLAIR  CO. 
S.  Morse, 
H.  N.  Munson, 
Rev.  Oliver  C.  Thompson, 

^^^  Cox, 

Daniel  B.  Harrington, 
M.  S.  Gillett, 
J.  M.  Kelsey, 
William  L.  Bancroft, 
T.  Luer. 

VAN  BUREN    CO. 

D.  O.  Dodge, 
Isaac  W.  Willard, 
S.  Darling, 

E.  G.  Cox. 

WASHTENAW   CO. 
Wm.  S.  Maynard, 
Volney  Chapin, 
G.  Loomis, 
C.  Clark. 
LI.  Becker, 
C.  Thayer, 
Dwight  Webb, 
G.  VanLIusen, 
J.  Luddington, 
Dorr  Kellogg, 
E.  Becker, 
E.  C.  Loomis. 

"WAYNE    CO. 

Gov.  Henry  P.  Baldwin, 
Zachariah  Chandler, 
Wm.  Woodbvidge, 
John  Biddle, 
Alpheus  S.  Williams, 
Ebenezer  J.  Penniman, 
Henry  Fralick, 
Wm.  N.  Stevens, 
Thomas  P.  May, 
Julius  A.  Austin, 
Asher  S.  Kellogg, 
Isaac  Featherly, 
Oliver  Newberry, 
Richard  Hawley, 
R.  C.  Bradford, 
J.  N.  Eldred, 
Alexander  H.  Newbold, 
Austin  Wales, 
P.  A.  Ladue, 
Ezra  C.  Seaman, 
J.  W.  Walker, 
DeWitt  C.  Holbrook, 
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Thos.  C.  Sheldon, 
H.  G.  Miller, 
Junius  H.  Hatch, 
John  L.  Whiting. 

MISSOURL 

ST.   LOUIS. 
Hon.  Edward  Bates, 
Fletcher  M.  Haight, 
Robert  Simpson, 
Wm.  Simpson, 
Charles  Keemle, 
Joseph  M.  Converse, 
N.  E.  Janney, 

D.  B.  Moorehouse, 
H.  S.  Coxe, 

y.  Clemens,  Jr., 
John  G.  Priest, 
Thomas  Allen, 
Lewis  \'.  Bogy, 
Samuel  Treat, 
A.  L.  Paul, 
G.  B.  Mann, 
V.  Stailey, 
A.  H.  Guild, 
A.  B.  Chamiiers, 
Milton  Knox, 

E.  R.  Mason, 
W.  T.,  Essex, 
James  S.  Robb, 
J.  Thockmorton, 
N.  J.  Eaton, 

J.  Bredill, 
Wells  Colton, 
J.  G.  Powers, 
T.  H.  ^Varren, 
T.  Baldwin, 
W,  P.  Fisher, 
T.  Yeatman, 
Judson  Allen, 
John  Segarson. 

CAPE    GIRARDEAU    CO. 

Gen.  Nat.  W.  Watkins, 

T.  B.  English, 

E.  W.  Harris, 

R.  Guild, 

R.  Sturdivant, 

A.  Jackson, 

Chas.  A.  Davis, 

Joseph  \Vm.  Russell. 

MARION   CO. 
J.  H.  Kibbey. 


BENTON    CO. 

N.  C.  Shepard. 

GALLAWAY   CO. 
W.  A.  Bennett. 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Francis  S.  Fiske, 
J.  T.  White. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

PASSaIC   CO. 
Roswell  L.  Colt. 

ESSEX   CO. 
John  Taylor, 
Charles  King. 

MIDDLESEX   CO. 
Littleton  Kirkpatrick. 

HUDSON   CO. 
Peter  McMartin. 

MORRIS    CO. 

Freeman  Wood, 
Thomas  L.  King, 
Joshua  A.  Black. 

NEW  YORK. 

NEW-YORK   CITY. 
Jas.  DePeyster  Ogden, 
David  Dudley  Field, 
Philip  Hone, 
Horace  Greeley, 
John  Peck, 
Tames  Brooks, 
Edwin  E.  Burr, 
N.  B.  Smith, 
Julius  Wadsworth, 
Augustus  Whitlock, 
John  R.  Peters, 
James  O.  Sheldon, 
George  M.  Atwater, 
Edward  J.  Faile, 
Levi  Beardsley, 
Wm.  Burger, 
Amasa  Wright, 
James  O.  VanBergen, 
Cyrus  Backus, 
R.  J.  Vandewater, 
Horace  Belsler, 
M.  A.  Xixon, 
Chas.  P.  Williams, 


Elanson  Frask, 
Robert  Olcott, 
D.  R.  Bacon. 

ALBANY. 
John  Canfield  Spencer, 
,  Thurlow  Weed. 
John  Quintard  Wilson, 
Erastus  Corning, 
Edwin  Croswell, 
John  Knower, 
John  L.  Schoolcraft, 
Thomas  L.  Green, 
LeGrand  Smith, 
Wm.  S.  Gregory, 
Lawson  Anesly, 
Wm.  White, 
Andrew  White, 

D.  V.  N.   Radcliff, 

sacket's  harbor. 
Leonard  Dennison. 

ORLEANS    CO. 

Henry  R.  Curtis, 
Lyman  H.  Phillips, 
Seth  S.  King, 
Wm.  Stead, 
Eri  Wood, 
Roswell  Clark, 

E.  D.  Bacon, 

F.  Doty, 
Paul  B.  Torry. 

MONROE  CO. 
James  K.  Livingston, 
Hamblin  Stillwell, 
Wm.  Brewster, 
Theodore  B.  Hamilton, 
Isaac  Butts, 
Dr.  Hartwell  Carver, 
Nathaniel  Rochester, 
Alexander  Mann, 
Tames  H.  Kelly, 
S.  R.  Colvin, 
Alex.  Ely. 

CHAUTAUQUA   CO. 
George  W.  Patterson, 
Samuel  A.  Brown, 
A.  Puree, 
A.  H.  Walker, 
Henry  A.  Prendergast, 
E.  S.  Garnsey, 
John  Davis, 
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Lorenzo  Parsons, 
H.  Brigham, 
James  McCling. 

ONTARIO   CO. 
Walter  Hubbell. 

NIAGARA   CO. 

Alfred  B.  Judd, 
Luther  Wilson, 
Wm.  G.  McMaster, 
Ira  Gregory, 
Jonathan  Bell, 
Amos  S.  Tyron, 
Daniel  Hall, 
Freeman  J.  Fithian, 
Charles  Evans. 

ONEIDA    CO. 

John  H.  Edmonds, 
Wm,  Osborn,  Jr., 
Alex.  Seward, 
O.  B.  Mattison, 
John  E.  Hinman, 
John  F.  Seymour, 
John  Bryan, 
E.  F.  Showmard, 
John  G.  Crocker, 
C.  C.  Bacon, 
Henry  Sherrill, 
Harrold  H.  Pope, 
Alva  Mudge, 
Wm.  R,  Osborn, 
S.  N.  Dexter, 
Delos  DeWoIf, 
Heman  Ferry, 
Elakim  Elmer, 
James  E.  Sherrill, 
J.  C.  Miker. 

CATTARAUGUS    CO. 

Job  Bigelovi'. 

ST.   LAWRENCE    CO. 

M.  Ogden, 

Wm.  Bacon, 

G.  W.  Shephard, 

Samuel  Dix, 

Jos.  H.  Buckingham. 

LIVINGSTON   CO. 
Gen.  Micah  Brooks, 
Sidney  Sweet, 
George  N.  Williams, 
Charles  Shepard. 


CHENANGO   CO. 
Ira  Wilcox, 
Walter  M,  Conkey, 
James  Clapp,  Jr. 

WASHINGTON    CO. 

John  Hillibert, 
Horatio  G.  Sherman, 
Morgan  Heath, 
Moses  Cowen. 

WYOMING   CO. 
Isaac  C.  Bronson, 
Samuel  S.  Blanchard, 
Daniel  S.  Curtiss, 
Calvin  P.  Bailey, 
Wm.  J.  Chapin, 
Peter  Lawrence, 
Lewis  B.  Parsons, 
A.  S.  Green, 
Walter  Howard, 
James  L.  Enos, 
Josiah  Hovey, 

CAYUGA   CO. 
Darius  L.  Cole, 
John  T.  Hunter. 

SENECA    CO, 
Arad  Joy, 
Wm.  A.  Sackett, 
Erastus  Partridge. 

ONONDAGA    CO. 

Lewis  H.  Redfield, 
James  Manning, 
Patrick  H.  Agan, 
Thomas  G.  Alvord, 
Jesse  McKinley, 
J.  F.  Smith, 
Samuel  Earned, 
James  C.  Griswold, 
Wm.  H.  H,  Smith, 
J.  L.  Gage, 
Jasper  Smith, 
Frederick  Benson, 
Moses  Hinckley, 
Theodore  Sanford. 

RENSSELAER   CO. 
Gen.  George  R.  Davis, 
Day  O.  Kellogg, 
Daniel  Gardner, 
Bela  Barber, 
Wm.  H.  Warren, 


James  Sherry, 
A.  B.  Elliot. 

GENESEE   CO. 

Heman  J.  Redfield, 
Trumbull  Cary, 
Wm.  Server, 
George  W.  Lay, 
Heman  Pomeroy, 
Benjamin  Pringle, 
Samuel  C.  Holden. 

[BUFFALO]   ERIE   CO. 
Wm.  A.  Mosley, 
Samuel  Wilkeson, 
James  L.  Barton, 
Elbridge  G.  Spaulding, 
Hon.  Nathan  K.  Hall, 
Bela  D.  Coe, 
Wm.  Mosley  Hall, 
Orlando  Allen, 
James  O.  Brayman, 
Thomas  M.  Foote, 
Cyrenius  C.  Bristol, 
Elisha  A.  Maynard, 
Wm.  Ketchum, 
Mahlon  Kingman, 
Thomas  C.  Love, 
George  C.  White, 
Frederick  P.  Stevens, 
Peter  Curtiss, 
Wm.  HoUister, 
Horatio  Shumway, 
Thaddeus  W.  Patchin, 
Joseph  Stringham, 
Henry  Weisser, 
Stephen  G.  Austin, 
Isaac  J.  Hathaway, 
George  PI.  Bryant, 
Sidney  Shepard, 
Ralph  Fanrsworth, 
Hunting  S.  Chamberlain, 
John  Patterson, 
Lorenzo  K.  Haddock, 
John  F.  Porter, 
James  G.  Brown, 
Birdseye  Wilcox, 
Wm.  Laverack, 
Samuel  Fursman, 
John  R.  St.  John, 
George  W.  Clinton, 
Henry  Randall, 
Capt.  Gilman  Appleby, 
Daniel  N.  Barney, 
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James  Murray, 
Benjamin  Burdett, 
Seth  C.  Hawley, 
C.  S.  Chase, 
Orrin  P.  Ramsdell, 
Samuel  M.  Chamberlain, 
Chas.  R.  Gold, 
Daniel  G.  Marcy, 
Amasa  T.  Kingman, 

C.  Litchfield, 
Joseph  Dart,  Jr., 
Walter  Gary. 

OSWEGO. 
Alvin  Bronson, 
Sylvester  Doolittle, 
George  Fisher, 
Patrick  Smyth, 
H,  H.  Coats, 
J.  B.  Penfield, 
Hiram  Davis, 
Amos  Wright. 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. 
Gov.  Wm.  Bebb, 
A.  S.  Chevir, 
John  Woods, 
A.  B.  Buttles, 
W.  S.  Sullivant, 

D.  Tallmadge, 
Theo  Tallmadge. 

CINCINNATI. 
R.  Buchanan, 
Hon.  James  Hall, 
Hon.  John  C.  Wright, 
Wm.  Green, 
W.  S.  Johnson, 
Darius  Lapham, 
Robert  S.  Dean, 
L.  A.  Hena, 
Stanley  Mathews, 
S.  C.  Parkhurst, 
John  F.  Hunt, 
Joseph  Ross, 
Maynard  French. 

HURON    CO. 
George  S.  Patterson, 
John  B.  Wilbur, 
D.  G.  Branch. 


S.  F.  Taylor, 
Clark  Wagoner, 
J.  D.  Smith. 

NEWARK. 
Wm.  Stansbury,  Jr. 

OHIO   CITY. 
Reuben  Lord, 
Luke  Risley, 
E.  L.  Stephens, 
Wm.  W.  Pratt, 
Henry  L.  Whitman, 
Wm.  Hortnass, 
A.  D.  Elliott, 
J.  H.  Sims, 
Lyman  Crowe. 

PERRYSBURG. 
Elijah  Huntington. 

MAUMEE   CITY. 

Horatio  Conant, 
Charles  Coatsworth 

Pinckney  Hunt. 

TOLEDO. 
J.  W.  Scott, 
Charles  O'Hara. 

HAMILTON,   BUTLER    CO. 

John  Hittell, 
Wm.  H.  Miller. 

WARREN    CO. 

Gov.  Jeremiah  Warren, 
Gov.  Thomas  Corwin, 
A.  H.  Danbury, 
John  M.  Milborn. 

MORGAN    CO. 
James  L.  Gage. 

LORRAINE. 
Dr.  Luther  D.  Griswold. 

CONNEAUT. 

J.  Reed. 

XENIA,    GREEN    CO. 
Dr.  Joshua  Martin, 
Wm.  Mills, 
R.  McBartney, 
J.  W,  Merrick, 
Dr.  W.  Grimes, 


H.  P.  Gallaway. 


H.  G.  Phillips, 
Robert  C.  Schenck, 
E.  W.  Davies, 
John  W.  VanCleve, 
Edward  P.  Smith, 
R.  R.  Dickey, 
Henry  B.  Perrine. 


Hon.  Aaron  Wilcox, 
Peleg  P.  Sanford, 
Solomon  S.  Osborne, 
John  H.  Moseley, 
Benjamin  Adams, 
J.  H.  Howe, 
L.  P.  Converse, 
Chas.  A.  Moseley, 
Roland  Moseley, 
L.  C.  Howard, 
Joseph  S.  Mount, 
H.  C.  Gray. 

CLEVELAND. 

Josiah  A.  Harris, 
Samuel  Williamson, 
Wm.  F.  Allen, 
S.  Sage  Coe, 
Joseph  W.  Gray, 
Irad  Kelley, 
Samuel  Holliday, 
Samuel  O.  Mathews, 
David  L.  Wood, 
Wm,  H,  Hayward, 
J.  Walworth, 
Wm.  E.  Lawrence, 
Wm.  L.  Standart, 
H.  Geer, 
George  Kelley, 
Wm.  Gowan, 
H.  Smith, 
I.  N.  Fitch, 
James  Barnett, 
H.  Palmer, 
Wm.  H.  Potts, 
Wm.  W.  Pickersgill, 
George  M.  Atwater, 
Martin  B.  Scott, 
Wm.  J.  Otis, 
Albert  G.  Lawrence, 
E.  Tracy, 
E.  G.  White, 
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F. 
H, 


W.  Morse, 
A.  Sheldon. 

SANDUSKY   CITY. 


E.  Cook, 
John  C.  Camp, 
Rice  Harper, 
Abner  W.  Porter, 
Wm.  Townsend, 
Isaac  A.  Mills. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  IngersoU, 
A.  G.  Ralston, 
Elliott  Cresson, 
C.  E.  Spangler, 
J.  H.  Ilarkness, 
Charles  E.  Davis, 
J.  A.  Davis, 
Hugh  Campbell. 

PITTSBURG. 
Hon.  Andrew  W.  Loomis. 
Henry  Sterling, 
C.  O.  Loomis, 
W.  J.  Totten, 
Nicholas  \'oeghtly, 
Joseph  R.  Henderson, 
"T.  J.  Bigham. 

ERIE. 

Hon.  John  B.  Johnson, 
J.  C.  Marshall, 
Murray  Whallon, 
E.  Mehaflfey, 
W.  W.  Dobbins, 
B.  F.  Sloan, 
Wm.  Nicholson, 
J.  W.  Witmore, 
Joseph  M.  Sterrett. 

CRAWFORD    CO. 

T.  Stuart  Riddle, 
Gilbert  D.  Y.  Shattuck. 

CHESTER    CO. 

Isaac  A.  Pennybacker. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

Edward  Seanrave, 
Hamilton  Hoppin, 
John  F.  Chapin. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 
Dr.Thos.  L.  Halsey  Cross. 

WISCONSIN. 

RACINE    CO. 

Philo  White, 
Dr.  Bushnell  B.  Gary, 
Horace  T.  Sanders, 
Matthew  B.  Mead, 
Thomas  Jackson, 
Marshall  M.  Strong, 
Rufus  S.  King, 
Chas.  S.  Wright, 
Nelson  Pendleton,  . 
Levi  Blake, 
Capt.  Gilbert  Knapp, 
Capt.  Seth  Johnson, 
Henry  Smith  Durand, 
George  S.  Wright, 
Dr.  Elias  Smith, 
John  Ramsdell, 
,  Seneca  Raymond, 
Dr.  Edwin  Everett, 
Wm.  B.  Rogers, 
James  O.  Titus, 
Philander  Judson, 
Richard  E.  Ely, 
Hiland  S.  Hulburd, 
George  W.  Taggart, 
Ira  A.  Rice, 
Silas  C.  Chapman, 
Joseph  Bishop, 
Edwin  Gould, 
Sidney  S.  Dickinson, 
Dr.  Orville  W.  Blanchard, 
James  H.  Hall, 
M.  Folsom, 
James  E.  Lockwood, 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Wilson, 
Sam'l  Carey  Tuckermau, 
Edward  F.  Sexton, 
Harry  Griswold, 
James  Puffer, 
Jeremiah  Hagerman, 
J.  Scudder, 
Wm.  H.  Waterman, 
Reuben  N.  Norton, 
Horace  N.  Chapman, 
James  A.  Griswold, 
Edward  Bliss, 
Consider  Heath, 
John  Dexter, 


J.  C.  Dowse, 
Tyler  Caldwell, 
Henry  Courtenay, 
Morris  Smith, 
R.  W.  Benham, 
Cyrus  Udell, 
Francis  Paddock, 
George  W.  Jackson, 
David  McDonald, 
Elisha  Raymond,  Jr., 
Robert  Gather, 
John  Dickson, 
James  N.  Killip, 
Clark  W,  Spafford, 
Henry  F.  Cox, 
Ira  Hurlbut, 
Lucas  Bradley, 
Edwin  A.  Robey, 
Daniel  Slauson, 
Nelson  Slater, 
Albert  H.  Blake, 
Lucius  S.  Blake, 
Henry  Sherman, 
Wm.  Thos.  Richmond, 
Salmon  F.  Heath, 
Henry  Bryan, 
Joseph  S.  Grandy, 
Nicholas  D.  Fratt, 
Marcus  Weed, 
C.  I.  Hutchinson, 
Charles  Durkee, 
Hiram  Tnttle, 
Geo.  Kimball, 
Samuel  Hale, 
Daniel  Hugunin, 
Michael  Frank, 
Chauncey  Davis, 
Oscar  F.  Dana, 
A^inal  Danels, 
David  Blish, 
John  H.  Nichols, 
Richard  B.  Winsor, 
Quartes  K.  Lee, 
Joseph  Y.  Quarles, 
David  Crosset, 
Henry  B.  Hinsdale, 
Epaphro  Seymour, 
Theodore  Newell, 
Sereno  Fisk, 
Volney  French, 
W.  Ward  Wheeler, 
Sylvender  Baldwin, 
H.  H.  Titcomb, 
E.  Sprague  Elkins, 
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E.  Treadwell, 
Setli  Doane, 
Wm.  Bone, 
Wallace  Mygatt, 
John  Noble, 
David  W.  Hclbrook, 
James  M.  Stryker, 
Dr.  John  Parker, 
Richard  G.  Barrows, 
Wm.  Henry  Smith, 
L.  B.  Richardson, 
George  W.  Harris, 
Dr.  H.  E.  Hall, 
John  D.  Kingsland, 
Frederick  S.  Lovell, 
John  V.  Ayer, 
George  S.  Willis, 
Samuel  Kepigne, 
Nathan  Llawley, 
Alfred  W.  Doolittle, 
Michael  Holmes, 
John  B.  Gillson, 
Alvin  B.  Tobey, 
A.  P.  Cronin, 


MILWAUKEE   CO. 
Wm.  Duane  Wilson, 
Hans  Crocker, 
John  H.  Tweedy, 
Thomas  L.  Ogden, 
Dr.  Benj.  McVickar, 
Alanson  Sweet, 
John  B.  Smith, 
Lester  H.  Cotton, 
Robert  H.  Strong, 
Dr.  Erastus  B.  Wolcott, 
John  Anderson, 
Dr.  Jas.  P.  Greves, 
Daniel  Wells,  Jr., 
Herman  L.  Page, 
Leonard  J.  Farwell, 
John  King,  Jr., 
Haven  Powers, 
John  S.  Fillmore, 
John  E.  Cameron, 
Henry  Miller, 
Wm.  Brown,  Jr. 
Dr.  John  B.  Dousman, 
Dr.  George  W.  Mygatt, 


Hon.  Peter  D.  Hugunin,  Henry  M.  McConnell, 


David  Walker,  Jr., 
B.  W.  Farnam, 
John  S.  Bloom, 
"Alexander  H.  Peters, 
Isaac  George, 
K.  P.  Allen, 
Wm.  B.  Slocum, 
Charles  Latham  Sholes, 
Thomas  D.  Bond, 
A.  Morgan, 
P.  Ebenezer  Pomeroy, 
L.  Chapin, 
Walter  Prosser, 
Joseph  H.  Hackley, 
Harvey  Durkee, 
Reason  Bell, 


Jacob  P.  Rapelje, 
Lewis  J.  Higby, 
Alonzo  F.  Cady, 
John  Webb, 
Anson  Eldred, 
Chas.  E.  Jenkens, 
Tertelleus  D.  Butler, 
Increase  Allen  Lapham, 
Benjamin  Church, 
John  G.  Barr, 
Dr.  Thos.  J.  Noyes, 
Emanuel  M.  Shoyer, 
Louis  Franchere, 
Lewis  Ludington, 
Harrison  Ludington, 
Charles  Ludington, 


Sam'I  Franklin  Comstock,John  F.  Rague, 


Geo.  W,  Brandt, 
Russel  Smith, 
Samuel  Holmes, 
George  W.  Boardman, 
George  N.  Cobb, 
Wm.  E.  Waite, 
Wm.  H.  Fifield, 
L.  Newberry, 
L.  B.  Kinney, 
G.  L.  Rider, 
Charles  C.  Sholes. 


John  Hustis, 
Jas.  B.  Crass, 
Alexander  Mitchell, 
Moses  Kneeland, 
Gideon  P.  Hewitt, 
Henry  C.  Heide, 
Wm.  W.  Brown, 
John  W.  Medbury, 
Nathaniel  S.  Donaldson, 
George  D.  Dousman, 
Dr.  Charles  Wandesly, 


David  Merrill, 
Uriah  H.  Persons, 
Allen  W.  Hatch, 
Benj.  H.  Edgerton, 
Morgan  L.  Burdick, 
Wm,  A.  Hawkins, 
John  White, 
Cicero  Comstock, 
Ambrose  Ely, 
George  T.  Fowler, 
Richard  Hoppin,  Jr., 
Levi  Blossom,  Jr., 
Abel  Hawley, 
Dr.  Edwin  S.  Marsh, 
James  Kneeland, 
Orlando  Alexander, 
John  T.  Bradford, 
Henry  K.  White, 
Alonzo  Blossom, 
Eli  C.  Kellogg, 
Edward  D.  Holton, 
John  S.  Pardee, 
Charles  H.  Hurd, 
Clark  Brookins, 
S.  M.  Dorfield, 
George  E.  H.  Day, 
Sylvester  Pettibone, 
Wm.  Brown, 
Henry  Sivyer, 
Charles  Mears, 
Cyrus  D.  Davis, 
Levi  Hubbell, 
Sidney  L.  Rood, 
Charles  Jones, 
Charles  Crane, 
Gen.  Rufus  King, 
Wm.  M.  Cunningham, 
Daniel  W.  Bayles, 
Chas.  F.  Ilsley, 
Jonathan  Myers. 
Thomas  H.  Williams, 
Thomas  Smith,  Jr., 
Andrew  N.  Dixon, 
Ezra  Lowell, 
Frank  B.  Putnam, 
Peter  G.  Jones, 
Edwin  Pahner, 
James  Christie, 
Archibald  P.  Allen, 
Horatio  N.  Wells, 
Alexander  Matherson, 
Francis  Randall, 
Wm.  Bonnell. 
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JEFFERSON   CO. 
Ira  Miltimore, 
Lyman  E.  Boomer, 
T.  J.  Garmichael, 
Eli  Petay, 

D.  Foster, 
Alonzo  S.  Horton, 
Robert  Barry. 

SHEBOYGAN    CO. 
Henry  K.  Conklin, 

B.  F.  Lee, 

E.  Oilman, 
W.  Wampter, 
W.  Smith, 
H.  Camp, 

H.  L.  Newberry, 
J.  B.  Cole, 
S.  B.  Ormsbee, 
Samuel  Daniels, 
Wm.  P.  Gorsline, 
Elihu  S.  Thorp, 

D.  Burhans, 
J.  Maynard, 

E.  H.  Howard, 
A.  V,  Fryer. 

WAUKESHA   CO. 

Wm.  Blake, 
John  Howell, 

C.  Dansmer, 
R.  W.  Wright, 
W.  D.  Baker, 
J.  L.  Benne, 


A.  Steeling, 
T.  Stockson, 
J.  Polham, 
O.  Haseltine. 


WINNEBAGO   CO. 
J.  D.  Doty. 

FOND-DU-LAC   CO. 


WALWORTH  CO.         N.  P.  Talmadge. 


A.  A.  Hemmenway, 
E.  Elderkin, 
Sewall  Smith, 
N.  H.  Harwood, 

E.  H.  Ball, 

F.  Y.  Howe, 

Henry  Whitney,  , 

Wm.  Boardman, 

E.  Eastbrook, 
A.  Hastings, 
Wm.  Berry, 
Augustus  Smith, 
Charles  Hibbard, 
J.  C.  Mills, 

C.  Bellows, 
Wm.  R.  Beld, 
W.  A.  Blanchard, 

F.  K.  Pheonix, 

C.  H.  Sturdesant, 
M.  Taggart, 

D.  I.  Broadway. 

WASHINGTON   CO. 
Wooster  Harrison, 
Solon  Johnson, 
Wm.  H.  Baylies, 
Thomas  W.  Smith, 

G.  W.  Foster. 


SAUK   CO. 
James  Maxwell, 

ROCK   CO. 
John  M.  Keep, 
Edward  D.  Murray, 
L.  P.  Haney, 
Lucius  Geo.  Fisher, 
Hazen  Cheeney, 
D.  Fargo, 
Jesse  Moore, 
George  F.  Winch. 

COLUMBIA   CO. 
Henry  Merrill, 
Joseph  Kerr. 

LA  FAYETTE  CO. 
Wm.  S.  Hamilton, 
Samuel  Young. 

DODGE   CO. 
Charles  H.  Larrabee, 
Wm.  M,  Larrabee, 
L.  H.  Jackson. 

GRANT   CO. 
Wm.  B.  Biddlecomb. 


Second  Day,  Tuesday,  July  6th,  1847. 

At  9  A.M.  the  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Hon. 
Edward  Bates  of  Missouri,  president,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  being  read,  were 
amended,  and  as  amended,  accepted. 

The  Delegates  from  Rhode  Island  and  Kentucky  reported  that 
their  reports  were  ordered  on  file. 

The  President  announced  the  following  as  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  appointed  under  the  resolution  of  yesterday: 

Connecticut — N.  O.  Kellogg  and  Joel  W.  White, 

Florida — John  G.  Camp, 

Georgia — Thos.  Butler  King  and  William  B.  Hod.son, 

ininois — Jesse  B.  Thomas  and  David  J.  Baker, 

Indiana — Daniel  Mace  and  Andrew  Lawrence  Osborn, 
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Iowa — Gforge  H.  Williams  and  N.  L.  Stout, 
Kentucky — H.-C.  Blackburn  and  T.  H.  Crawford, 
Maine — M.  A.  Chandler  and  F.  B.  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts — George  H.  Kuhn  and  Artemas  Lee, 
Michigan — Wm.  Woodbridge  and  Calvin  Britain, 
Missouri — John  D.  Cook  and  Fletcher  M.  Haight, 
New  Jersey  — RoswEi.L  L.  Colt  and  Charles  King, 
New  York — John  C.  Spencer  and  Alvin  Bronson, 
Ohio — John  C.  Wright  and  Joseph  W.  Gray, 
Pennsylvania — T.  J.  Bigham  and  J.  C.  Marshall, 
Rhode  Island — Edward  Seagrave  and  Hamilton  Hoppin, 
Wisconsin — N.  P.  Talmadge  and  J.  D.  Kingsland. 

Anson  Burlingame  of  Massachusetts,  resigned  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  whereupon  the  chair  substituted 
the  name  of  Artemas  Lee. 

Daniel  Gardner  of  New  York,  presented  resolutions  which  were 
referred. 

Thomas  Allen  of  Missouri,  moved  that  all  resolutions  and 
reports  presented  to  the  Convention  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions.     Carried. 

Resolutions  were  presented  by  Robert  S.  Blackwell  of  lUinois, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

A  Resolution  was  presented  by  John  R.  St.  John  of  New 
York,  which  was  referred  to  the  aforesaid  Committee. 

Resolutions,  three  in  number,  presented  by  Wm.  Mosley  Hall 
of  New  York,  were  referred  as  above. 

A  letter  from  Capt.  I.  T.  Cleveland  of  Howard  County,  Mo., 
giving  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  Missouri  River,  was 
referred  to  the  aforesaid  Committee. 

Thomas  Allen  of  Missouri,  in  behalf  of  the  Missouri  Delega- 
gation  presented  the  following  letter  from  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, which  was  read : 

St.  Louis,  yune  20th,  184'/. 

To  Messrs.  Wayman,  Crow,  Edward  Walsh,  J-ames  E.  Yeatman, 

and  others,  a  Committee,  etc.  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  my  brief  note  addressed  to  you  on  my  return 
from  Jefferson,  I  expressed  the  gratification  I  should  have  felt  in 
going  with  the  St.  Louis  delegation  to  the  Chicago  Convention,' 
and  made  known  the  reason  which  would  prevent  me  from  having 
that  pleasure. 

The  lake -and -river  navigation  of  the  great  West,  to  promote 
which  the  Convention  is  called,  very  early  had  a  share  of  my 
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attention,  and  1  never  had  a  doubt  of  the  constitutionaHty  or 
expediency  of  bringing  that  navigation  within  the  circle  of  internal 
improvement  by  the  federal  government,  when  the  object  to  be 
improved  should  be  one  of  general  and  national  importance. 

The  junction  of  the  two  great  systems  of  water  which  occupy 
so  much  of  our  country — the  Northern  lakes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Mississsippi  River  and  its  tributaries  on  the  other — 
appeared  to  me  to  be  an  object  of  that  character,  and  Chicago 
the  proper  point  for  effecting  the  union ;  and  near  thirty  years  ago 
I  wrote  and  published  articles  in  a  St.  Louis  paper  in  favor  of  that 
object,  indicated,  and  almost  accomplished  by  Nature  herself,  and 
wanting  but  little  from  man  to  complete  it.  Articles  in  the  St. 
Louis  Enquirer,  of  April,  1819,  e.vpress  the  opinions  which  I  then 
entertained,  and  the  'report'  of  that  period,  pubhshed  in  the  same 
paper,  to  the  Secretary  of  ^\'ar,  by  Messrs.  Graham  &  Philips,  in 
favor  of  that  canal  (and  which  ^reporf  I  wrote),  was  probably  the 
first  formal  communication,  upon  authentic  data,  in  favor  of  the 
Chicago  Canal.  These  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  John  C.  SulHwm,  of 
^Missouri,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  run 
a  line  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  I 
proposed  to  them  to  examine  the  ground  between  Chicago  and 
the  head  waters  of  the  Illinois  River,  with  a  view  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  by  the  federal  government.  They  did  so,  and,  on 
their  return  to  St.  Louis,  submitted  all  their  observations  to  me, 
and  hence  the  publications  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  my  opinions 
on  this  subject  are  of  long  standing,  and  that  the  nationality  of 
the  Chicago  Canal,  and,  of  course,  the  harbor  at  its  mouth,  are 
by  no  means  new  conceptions  with  me.  But  I  must  confess  I 
did  not  foresee  then  what  I  have  since  seen — the  Falls  of  Niagara 
surmounted  by  a  ship-canal,  and  a  schooner  clearing  from  Chicago 
for  Liverpool. 

The  river  navigation  of  the  great  West  is  the  most  wonderful 
on  the  globe,  and,  since  the  application  of  steam  'power  to  the 
propulsion  of  vessels,  possesses  the  essential  qualities  of  open 
navigation.  Speed,  distance,  cheapness,  magnitude  of  cargoes, 
are  all  there,  and  without  the  perils  of  the  sea  from  storms  and 
enemies.  The  steamboat  is  the  ship  of  the  river,  and  finds  in 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  the  amplest  theatre  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  its  use  and  the  display  of  its  power.  Wonderful  river ! 
Connected  with  seas  by  the  head  and  by  the  mouth — stretching 
its  arms  toward  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — lying  in  a  valley 
which  is  a  valley  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay — 
drawing  its  first  waters,  not  from  rugged  mountains,  but  from  the 
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plateau  of  the  lakes  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  in  com- 
munication with  the  sources  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  streams 
which  take  their  course  north  to  Hudson's  Bay— draining  the 
largest  extent  of  richest  land — collecting  the  products  of  every 
clime,  even  the  frigid,  to  bear  the  whole  to  market  in  the  sunny 
South,  and  there  to  meet  the  products  of  the  entire  world.  Such 
is  the  Mississippi !  And  who  can  calculate  the  aggregate  of  its 
advantages,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  future  commercial  results? 

Many  years  ago,  the  late  Governor  Clark  and  myself  under- 
took to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  boatable  waters  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi:  we  made  it  about  fifty  thousand  miles,  of 
which  thirty  thousand  were  computed  to  unite  above  St.  Louis, 
and  twenty  thousand  below.  Of  course  we  counted  all  the  infant 
streams  on  which  a  fiat,  a  keel,  or  a  batteau  could  be  floated,  and 
justly,  for  every  tributary  of  the  humblest  boatable  character  helps 
to  swell,  not  only  the  volume  of  the  central  waters,  but  of  the 
commerce  upon  them.  Of  this  immense  extent  of  river  naviga- 
tion, all  combined  into  one  system  of  waters,  St.  Louis  is  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  entrepot  of  its  trade;  presenting  even  now,  in  its 
infancy,  an  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  amount  of  com- 
merce, destined  to  increase  forever.  It  is  considered  an  inland 
town.  Counting  by  time  and  money,  the  only  true  commercial 
measure  of  distances,  St.  Louis  is  nearer  to  the  sea  than  New 
Orleans  was  before  the  steam  tow-boat  abridged  the  distance 
between  that  city  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  St.  Louis  is 
a  seaport  as  well  as  an  inland  city,  and  is  a  port  of  delivery  by 
law,  and  has  collected  $50,000  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  during 
the  current  year,  and  with  a  liberal  custom  would  become  a  great 
entrepot  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  commerce.  With  the  attri- 
butes and  characteristics  of  a  seaport,  she  is  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  one  as  fully  and  as  clearly  as  New  York  or  New  Orleans. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  I  moved  in  the  Senate  and  obtained 
an  appropriation  for  a  survey  of  the  Rapids  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi: it  was  probably  the  first  appropriation  ever  obtained  for 
the  improvement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  I  moved,  and  succeeded  in  the  motion,  to  include 
the  Missouri  River  in  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  Western  rivers: 
it  was  the  first  time  that  river  had  been  so  included.  Thus,  on 
the  important  items  of  the  Chicago  Canal,  the  Rapids  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri  River,  I  was  among  the  first 
to  propose  to  include  them  within  the  circle  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  federal  government.  I  have  always  been  a  friend 
of  that  system,  but  not  of  its  abuses;  and  here  lies  the  difficulty, 
and  the  danger,  and  the  stumbling-block  to  its  success.     Objects 
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of  general  and  national  importance  can  alone  claim  the  attention 
of  the  federal  government,  and  in  favor  of  such  objects  I  believe 
all  the  departments  of  the  government  are  united.  Confined  to 
them,  and  the  Constitution  can  reach  them  and  the  treasury  sus- 
tain them.  Extended  to  local  or  sectional  objects,  and  neither 
the  Constitution  nor  the  treasurer  could  uphold  them.  National 
objects  of  improvement  are  few  in  number,  definite  in  character, 
and  manageable  by  the  treasury;  local  and  sectional  objects  are 
innumerable,  and  indefinite,  and  ruinous  to  the  treasury.  Near 
twenty  years  ago  the  treasury  was  threatened  with  a  demand  for 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  objects  of  internal  improve- 
ment, then  applied  for,  and  many  of  them  of  no  national  impor- 
tance. The  enormity  of  the  sum  balked  the  system;  and  so  it 
must  be  again,  if  the  proper  discrimination  is  not  kept  up  between 
local  and  national  subjects.  It  is  for  Congress  to  make  that  dis- 
crimination; the  President  can  not:  he  must  reject  or  approve 
the  bill  as  a  whole.  Here,  then,  is  the  point  at  which  the  friends 
of  the  system  in  Congress  must  exert  all  their  care  and  %igilance. 
No  arbitrary  rule  can  be  given  for  the  admission  or  exclusion  of 
proper  objects;  but  really  national  objects  admit  of  no  dispute, 
and,  confined  to  them,  I  apprehend  but  Httle  danger  of  losing  a 
bill,  either  from  executive  vetoes  or  for  want  of  votes  in  Congress. 
Very  respectfully,  genrtemen,  your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

Thomas  H.  Benton. 

On  motion  of  Daniel  Gardner  of  Nevv  York,  the  foregoing  let- 
ter was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Thomas  Allen  of  Missouri,  in  behalf  of  the  Missouri  Delega- 
tion presented  a  report  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  also  that  appertaining  to  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  considered  with  reference  to  the  improvement 
by  the  General  Government,  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries;  being  "A  Report,  prepared  by  authority  of  the  Dele- 
gates from  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  use  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention of  the  5th  of  July,  1847,"  which  was  referred  to  the  same 
Committee. 

The  President  called  on  Henry  W.  Starr  of  Iowa,  one  of  the 
secretaries,  to  read  the  other  letters  received  from  invited  guests. 
The  following  letters  were  then  read: 

Letter  from  Silas  Wright. 

Canton,  31st  May,  1847. 
Gentlemen  : — Your  Circular  inviting  me  to  attend  a  "  North- 
western River-and-Harbor  Convention,"  to  be  assembled  in  Chi- 
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cago,  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  next,  was  duly  received,  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Whiting,  of  your  Committee.  My  attention  had 
been  previously  called  to  the  same  subject  by  the  invitation  of  a 
friend,  at  your  City,  to  attend  the  Convention,  who  generously 
tendered  me  quarters  in  his  family  during  its  sitting.  I  was  forced, 
from  the  state  of  private  business,  to  inform  him  that  I  could  not 
make  the  journey  at  the  time  named,  and  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  I  declined  his  invitation  has  only  tended  to  confirm 
the  conclusion  pronounced  to  him.  Were  it  possible  for  me  to 
attend  the  proposed  Convention  without  an  unreasonable  sacrifice, 
I  should  most  gladly  do  so,  as  my  location  gives  me  a  strong  feel- 
ing in  reference  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  commerce  of 
the  lakes.  The  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  lake  harbors  is 
one  which  my -service  in  Congress  has  rendered  somewhat  familiar 
to  me  in  a  legislative  aspect,  while  my  personal  travel  upon  the 
two  lower  lakes  has  made  the  necessity  for  these  improvements 
manifest  to  my  senses.  I  am  aware  that  questions  of  constitu- 
tional power  have  been  raised  in  reference  to  appropriations  of 
money  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  lake  harbors,  and  I 
am  well  convinced  that  honest  men  have  sincerely  entertained 
strong  scruples  upon  this  point,  but  all  my  observation  and  exper- 
ience have  induced  me  to  believe  that  these  scruples,  where  the 
individual  admits  the  power  to  improve  the  Atlantic  harbors, 
arises  from  the  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  lakes  and  the 
commerce  upon  them,  and  an  inability  to  believe  the  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  that  commerce,  when  truly  stated.  It  is  not  easy  for  one 
familiar  with  the  lakes  and  the  lake  commerce,  to  realize  the 
degree  of  incredulity,  as  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  both, 
which  is  found  in  the  minds  of  honest  and  well-informed  men, 
residing  in  remote  portions  of  the  Union,  and  having  no  acquaint- 
ance with  either,  while  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  a  member 
of  Congress  who  has  traveled  the  lakes  and  observed  the  com- 
merce upon  them  within  the  last  ten  years  requiring  any  further 
evidence  or  argument  to  induce  him  to  admit  the  constitutional 
power  and  the  propriety  of  appropriations  for  the  lake  harbors  as 
much  as  for  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  have  long  been  of  the 
opinion,  therefore,  that  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  of  all 
portions  of  the  Union  with  a  realizing  sense  of  the  facts  as  they 
are  in  relation  to  those  inland  seas,  and  their  already  vast  and 
increasing  commerce,  would  be  all  that  is  required  to  secure  such 
appropriations  as  the  state  of  the  national  treasury  will  from  time 
to  time  permit,  for  the  improvement  of  the  lake  harbors :  I  mean 
the  improvement  of  such  harbors  as  the  body  of  the  lake  com- 
merce requires  for  its  convenience  and  safety,  as  contradistin- 
5* 
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guished  from  the  numerous  applications  for  these  improvements 
which  the  various  competing  local  interests  upon  the  shores  of  the 
lake  may  prompt,  and  I  make  this  distinction  because  my  own 
observation  has  shown  that  application  for  harbor  improvements 
at  the  public  expense  are  made  and  passed  within  distances  of  a 
very  few  miles,  and  at  locations  where,  from  the  natural  position 
of  the  lake  coast,  a  good  harbor  at  either  point  would  secure  to 
the  commerce  of  the  lakes  all  the  convenience  and  safety  of  dupli- 
cate improvement.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  appropria- 
tions grows  out  of  these  conflicting  applications;  and  the  sternness 
with  which  all  are  pressed,  as  necessary  to  the  lake  commerce, 
impairs  the  confidence  of  strangers  to  the  local  claims  and  inter- 
ests in  the  importance  of  all. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  urge  these  improvements,  for  the 
great  objects  for  which  alone  they  should  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nation,  viz.,  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  lake  com- 
merce, to  be  honest  with  Congress,  and  to  urge  appropriations 
only  at  points  where  these  considerations  demand  them.  The 
river  improvements  constitute  a  much  more  difficult  subject,  and 
the  connection  of  them  with  the  lake  harbors  has  often,  to  my 
knowledge,  fatally  prejudiced  the  former.  There  are  applications 
for  improvements  of  rivers  about  which,  as  a  matter  of  principle 
and  constitutional  power,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  about  the 
harbors  upon  the  lakes  or  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  there  are  those 
which,  in  my  judgment,  come  neither  within  the  principle  nor 
the  constitutional  power  ;  but  draw  a  line  between  the  two  classes 
of  cases  I  can  not.  I  have  witnessed  numerous  attempts  to  do 
this,  but  none  of  them  have  appeared  to  my  mind  to  be  very 
sound  or  very  practical.  The  facts  and  circumstances  are  so  very 
variant  between  the  ^'arious  applications,  that  I  doubt  whether 
any  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  be  found  just  and 
practical ;  and  I  think  the  course  most  likely  to  secure  a  satisfac- 
tory result,  with  the  least  danger  of  a  violation  of  principle,  would 
be  for  Congress  to  act  separately  and  independently  upon  each 
application.  There  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  broad  distinc- 
tion between  these  cases,  which  has  not  always  been  regarded, 
but  which  I  think  always  should  be.  It  js  between  the  applications 
to  protect  and  secure  the  safety  of  commerce  upon  rivers,  where 
it  exists  and  is  regularly  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  obstructions 
sought  to  be  removed,  and  in  the  face  of  the  dangers  they  place 
in  its  way,  and  those  applications  which  ask  for  improvement  of 
rivers,  that  commerce  may  be  extended  upon  them  where  it  is 
not.  The  one  class  appear  to  me  to  ask  Congress  to  regulate 
and  protect  commerce  upon  rivers  where  commerce  in  fact  exists, 
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and  the  other  to  create  it  upon  rivers  where  it  does  not  exist. 
This  distinction,  if  carefully  observed,  might  aid  in  determining 
some  applications  of  both  classes,  but  is  not  a  sufficient  dividing 
line  for  practical  legislation,  if  it  is  for  the  sentiment  of  the  prin- 
■ciple  upon  which  all^such  applications  should  rest.  I  use  the 
term  "commerce"  in  this  definition,  as  I  do  in  this  letter,  in  its 
constitutional  sense  and  scope. 

I  must  ask  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  troubling  you  with  so 
long  and  hasty  a  communication  in  reply  to  your  note.  It  is  not 
made  for  any  public  use,  but  to  express  to  you  very  imperfectly 
some  of  my  views  upon  the  interesting  subjects  you  bring  to  my 
notice  which  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  in 
person,  and  to  satisfy  you  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  your 
request. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  polite  invitation,  and 
believe  me  your  very  respectful  and  obedient  servant, 

Silas  Wright. 
To  Messrs.  N.  B.  Judd  and  others.  Committee,  etc. 

Letter  from  Henry  Clay. 

Ashland,  May  24th,  1S47. 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  letter,  accompanied  by  the  circu- 
lar of  the  Committee,  requesting  my  attendance  at  the  North- 
western River-and-Harbor  Convention,  proposed  to  be  held  at 
Chicago,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  next.  Cordially  concurring 
in  what  is  announced  to  be  the  object  of  the  Convention,  I  should 
be  happy  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  it,  if  it  were  in  my 
power;  but  I  regret  that  I  can  not  conveniently  attend  the  Con- 
vention. 

Wishing  that  its  deliberations  may  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
harmony,  and  that  they  may  lead  to  good  practical  results,  I  am, 
with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  Henry  Clay. 

E.  W.  Tracy,  Esq. 

Letter  from  Martin  Van  Buren. 

Lindenwald,  May  21st,  184'/. 
My  Dear  Sir  : — I  thank  you  kindly  for  the  obliging  terms  in 
-which  you  have  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  me  the  invitation 
of  the  Committee  to  attend  the  North-Western  River-and-Harbor 
Convention,  and  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  you  do  me  but  jus- 
tice in  assuming  that  I  am  by  no  means  indifferent  to  its  objects. 
Having  visited  most  parts  of  your  interesting  country,  and  wit- 
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nessed,  with  admiration  and  high  hopes,  its  peculiar  capacities  for 
improvement,  I  can  not  but  wish  success  to  all  constitutional 
efforts  that  have  that  direction.  Regretting  that  it  will  not  be  in 
my  power  to  comply  with  your  request,  I  beg  you  to  make  my- 
acknowledgements  to  the  Committee  for  this  proof  of  their 
respect. 

I  am,  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours,  M.  Van  Buren. 

E.  W.  Tracy,  Esq. 

Letter  from  Lewis  Cass. 

Detroit,  May  ijth,  184'^. 
Dear  Sir  : — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  attention! 
in  transmitting  me  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Convention  on 
internal  improvements  which  will  meet  in  Chicago  in  July.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  will  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  be  present  at 
that  time. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  yours,  Lewis  Cass. 

Letter  from  Thomas  P.  Curtiss. 

Boston,  May  ij,  1842. 
W.  L.  Whiting,  Esq.,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  received  the  invitation  to  attend  a  Conven- 
tion in  your  City  on  the  slh  of  July.  Nothing  of  a  hke  character 
could  interest  me  more  than  this,  and  I  wish  it  could  be  within 
my  power  to  be  present.  My  engagements  with  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton as  one  of  the  Commissioners,  to  introduce  water  from  the 
country,  compels  close  attendance  until  it  is  finished. 

Here  in  Boston  we  are  in  the  habit  of  observing  whatevet  of 
public  improvement  is  contemplated  in  every,  the  most  distant 
region  of  our  country,  and  none  with  more  interest  than  that 
which  involves  the  safety  and  facility  of  internal  intercourse,, 
whether  it  be  towards  our  own  New  England  or  by  the  more 
roundabout  way  of  the  Rivers — all  tends  to  the  general  good  of 
ALL.     AVishing  you  great  success, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Curtiss. 

Letter  from  Joseph  Grinnell. 

New  Bedford,  igth  yuiie,  184^. 
My  Dear  Sir : — I  thank  you  and  the  Committee  for  your  polite 
invitation  to  attend  the  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  the 
Sth  of  next  month.     If  I  can  leave  home,  I  shall  be  with  you,  to 
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do  whatever  may  be  in  my  power  to  press  upon  the  country  the 
vital  importance  of  improving,  in  every  way  possible,  our  Harbors 
and  Rivers,  and  in  all  ways  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  transporta- 
tion. You  are  authorized  to  pledge  my  vote  on  all  occasions  for 
these  purposes,  when  they  are  combined  in  one  bill,  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  fairly  dealt  by. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Grinnell. 
W.  L.  Whiting,  Esq.,  Chicago. 

Letter  from  Bradford  R.  Wood. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  22d  J^une,  184^. 

Gentlemen: — I  regret  that  neither  in  compliance  with. the  invi- 
tation of  the  Committee,  nor  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  this 
City,  shall  I  be  able  to  attend  the  River-and-Harbor  Convention 
about  to  assemble  in  your  City,  on  the  5th  of  July  next.  The 
course  pursued  by  myself  on  the  River-and-Harbor  Bill  in  the 
29th  Congress,  is  the  best  assurance  I  can  give  that  I  shall  not 
look  with  indifference  on  the  proceedings  of  that  Convention. 
That  no  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  Congress,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Harbors  of  the  Lakes,  is,  you  are  aware,  no 
fault  of  mine.  Nor  can  I  forbear  the  reflection,  that  while  war 
(however  originating)  is  waged,  ostensibly  to  obtain  indemnifica- 
tion and  the  payment  of  a  doubtful  debt,  practically,  I  fear,  to 
extend  slave  territory,  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
money,  and  thousands  of  lives,  unless  it  shall  soon  terminate,  no 
appropriations,  however  small,  could  be  obtained,  to  save  from 
destruction  on  our  Lakes,  property  worth  far  more  than  all  that 
Mexico  ever  justly  owed,  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of  lives 
sacrificed  every  year,  for  want  of  safe  and  accessible  harbors. 
I  remain,  very  tmly,  yours,  etc., 

Bradford  R.  Wood. 
To   Messrs.   John  Wentworth,    Wm.   B.   Ogden,    and  others. 

Committee,  etc. 

Letter  from  Alpheus  Felch. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  yune  28th,  1847. 
Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  inclosing  an  invitation  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  to  attend  the  River-and-Harbor  Convention 
about  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  came  duly  to  hand.  Business 
engagements,  which  can  not  be  postponed,  will  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  be  present  with  you  on  that  occasion.  The  interest 
which  Michigan  has  in  the  safe  and  convenient  navigation  of  the 
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Great  Lakes,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Harbors,  without  which 
it  can  never  be  attained,  will  insure  the  cooperation  of  this  State 
and  its  representatives  in  support  of  all  judicious  appropriations 
for  that  purpose. 

With  my  acknowledgments  to  your  Committee  for  the  kind 
attention  which  prompted  their  polite  invitation,  and  with  senti- 
ments of  respect, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  ob't  servant, 

Alpheus  Felch. 
W.  L.  Whiting,  Esq.,  Chicago. 

Letter  from  George  P.  Barker. 

Buffalo,  May  31st,  1847. 
To  George  W.  Meeker,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  honored  with  the  receipt  of  your  favor,  inclos- 
ing an  invitation  of  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  to  attend  a 
North-Western  River-and-Harbor  Convention,  to  be  held  at  your 
City  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  next.  I  would  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  honor  conferred  by  this  invitation,  and  sensibly 
appreciate  the  ver}-  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  communicate  it.  Ever  since  the  subject  of  this  Con- 
vention was  agitated,  I  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its  success, 
and  strongly  desirous  that  it  should  be  in  numbers  and  spirit  all 
that  its  great,  and  as  yet  unmeasured,  objects  demand;  and  I 
have  hitherto  promised  myself  much  pleasure  in  visiting  this  very 
interesting  portion  of  the  West,  and  in  meeting,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, so  many  of  those  whose  sagacious  enterprise  have  so  aston- 
ishingly developed  her  mighty  resources,  and  upon  whose  present 
efforts  its  future  destiny  is  so  much  dependent;  but  I  fear  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  forego  the  gratification  of  these  anticipations. 

My  health  has  been  such  for  the  last  year  that  I  have  been 
advised  by  medical  counsel  that  an  immediate  visit  to  salt  water 
is  indispensable;  should  their  determination  be  followed,  it  will 
of  course  be  out  of  my  power  to  be  at  the  Convention.  In  such 
an  event,  however,  I  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
there  will  be  many  there  who  better  understand  the  great  inter- 
ests involved  in  the  objects  of  the  Convention,  although  I  would 
hardly  concede  that  there  would  be  any  one  more  determined  to 
sustain  them. 

With  respect  for  the  Committee,  whose  invitation  you  did  me 
the  honor  to  send,  and  for  yourself  personally, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  ob'd't 

Geo.   p.  Barker. 
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Letter  from  Washington  Hunt. 

LocKPORT,  N.  Y.,  yime  26,  1847. 

Gentlemen — I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter,  dated  ist 
May,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  North-Western  River-and-Harbor 
Convention,  which  is  about  to  assemble  at  Chicago. 

I  had  hopes  to  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  your  friendly  invita- 
tion, but  private  engagements  compel  me  most  reluctantly  to 
relinquish  that  intention.  Whilst  I  am  deprived  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  participating  personally  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention, you  w^ill  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  regard  its 
proceedings  and  results  of  the  day  with  the  deepest  interest. 
The  rapid  growth  and  expansion  of  our  Western  Commerce  make 
it  important  that  the  country  will,  for  any  length  of  time,  submit 
to  that  unfortunate  course  of  policy  which  has  caused  the  Gov- 
ernment for  some  years  to  disregard  its  powers  and  deny  its 
obligations  to  this  regard. 

Whether  considered  with  reference  to  the  federal  revenues, 
the  increase  of  our  foreign  trade,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
at  large,  the  safe,  easy,  and  unobstructed  navigation  of  our  Lakes 
and  Rivers  is  an  object  of  national  concern,  as  important  and 
legitimate  as  the  regulation  of  our  commerce  on  the  ocean. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  entire  subject  may  be  presented  to 
the  public,  on  the  present  occasion,  enforced  by  an  array  of  facts 
and  arguments  which  shall  effectually  silence  partisan  clamor, 
and  expose  the  absurdity  and  barrenness  of  these  narrow  abstrac- 
tions which  would  constrain  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  close  its  eyes  to  the  actual  progress  and  destiny  of  the  country. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  observe  that  "all  distinctions  of  party" 
are  banished  in  this  great  popular  movement. 

The  protection  of  the  Lake -and -River  Commerce  is  one  of 
those  practical  questions,  of  pervading  interest  and  general  con- 
cern, which  ought  never  to  have  been  forced  into  the  arena  of 
party  struggles.  It  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  reduced  to  a  party 
affair,  and  exposed  to  the  chances  of  political  fluctuation.  It 
requires  a  strong,  united,  and  emphatic  expression  of  public  sen- 
timent to  separate  the  subject  from  its  unnatural  connection  with 
party  politics.  That  separation  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  among 
the  first  and  most  valuable  results  of  the  Convention.  Nothing 
is  wanted  but  an  unequivocal  demonstration  of  the  popular  will 
to  elevate  the  question  above  the  reach  of  partisan  combinations, 
thus  disarming,  at  once  and  forever,  that  political  hostility  which 
has  proved  so  fatal  to  the  cause  of  public  improvements.  Let  us 
ha^-e  a  final  divorce  of  our  great  navigating  interest  from  all  mere 
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party  test-words  and  theories.  The  time  has  come  when  public 
men  and  aspirants  for  popular  national  honors  must  cease  to 
sport  with  those  grand  national  objects  which  you  now  seek  to 
advance.  In  considering  the  general  policy  of  improvements  in 
the  navigation  of  our  Great  Lakes  and  Rivers,  I  hope  the  Conven- 
tion will  not  fail  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  importance  of  opening 
a  communication,  suitable  for  large  vessels,  between  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  the  Mississippi;  and  another  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  by  means  of  a  ship-canal. 
These  two  links,  added  to  the  great  chain  which  Nature  has  fur- 
nished, will  open  a  complete  line  of  ship  navigation  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — watering  in  its  course  the  soil 
of  fifteen  States  of  our  confederacy,  and  securing  a  direct  chan- 
nel for  foreign  commerce  to  every  inland  State,  as  well  as  to  the 
States  whose  are  watered  by  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Washington  Hunt. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  city  of  Detroit,  trans- 
mitted by  the  Common  Council  of  that  City,  which  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  resolution,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  without  reading. 

On  motion  of  Daniel  Gardner  of  New  York,  it  was  resolved 
that  all  the  letters  read  or  received  be  entered  upon  the  record 
and  printed. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth  of  Illinois,  Resolved,  That 
if  there  be  any  letters  addressed  to  the  Committee,  the  Secretary 
shall  obtain  them,  to  be  read  to  the  Convention  and  entered  upon 
the  minutes. 

The  unfinished  business  was  then  taken  up.  The  Fourth  Reso- 
lution presented  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  spread  at  length 
on  the  record  of  yesterday's  proceedings,  was  taken  up  and  read. 

On  motion  of  H.  J.  Redfield  of  New  York,  the  said  resolution 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carver  of  Illinois,  it  was  Resolved,  That 
when  any  Delegate  rises  to  address  the  Chair,  he  shall  announce 
his  name. 

On  motion  of  the  same  gentleman,  it  was  Resolved,  That 
States  who  had  not  reported  yesterday  should  have  the  privilege 
of  appointing  a  vice-president  of  this  Convention. 

Andrew  Stewart  of  Pennsyvania,  and  David  Dudley  Field  ot 
New  York,  being  severally  called  upon,  addressed  the  Convention 
on  the  subjects  connected  with  the  objects  of  this  Convention. 
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On  motion  of  Jason  Marsh  of  Illinois,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Delegates  to  this  Convention  are  pained  at 
the  expression  of  ill-feeling  evinced  this  morning  during  the  time 
that  David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York,  occupied  (by  invitation) 
the  stand;  and  in  future  pledge  themselves  to  regard  the  rights 
of  all  members  of  the  Convention,  who  confine  themselves  to  the 
rules  prescribed  and  passed  by  this  Convention. 

S.  Treat  of  Missouri,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  no  proposition  or  remarks,  not  directly  con- 
nected with  recognized  Ri\'er-and-Harbor  improvements  of  a 
national  character  shall  be  entertained  by  this  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  Mosley  Hall  of  New  York,  the  said  reso- 
lution was  laid  on  the  table. 

Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  being  called  upon  addressed  the 
Convention  briefly. 

Resolutions  of  the  Convention. 

John  C.  Wright  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
presented  the  following  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention, 
which  were  read  by  Charles  King  of  New  Jersey: 

The  Convention  submit  to  their  fellow-citizens  and  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  following  propositions  as  expressing 
their  own  sentiments  and  those  of  their  constituents : 

I  St.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed 
by  practical  men,  for  practical  purposes,  declared  in  its  preamble, 
"To  provide  for  the  common  defence,  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty;"  and  was  mainly  de- 
signed to  create  a  government  whose  functions  should  and  would 
be  adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  common  interests  of  all  the 
States,  or  of  two  or  more  of  them,  which  could  not  be  maintained 
by  the  action  of  the  separated  States.  That,  in  strict  accordance 
with  this  object,  the  revenues  derived  from  commerce  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  general  government,  with  the  express  understand- 
ing that  they  should  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  those  com- 
mon interests. 

2d.  That  among  these  common  interests  and  objects  were, 
ist,  foreign  commerce,  to  the  regulation  of  which  the  powers  of 
the  States  severally  were  confessedly  inadequate;  and,  2d,  inter- 
nal trade  and  navigation,  wherever  the  concurrence  of  two  or 
more  States  was  necessary  to  its  preservation,  or  where  the  ex- 
pense of  its  maintenance  should  be  equitably  borne  by  two  or 
more  States,  and  where,  of  course,  those  States  must  necessarily 
have  a  voice  in  its  regulation ;  and  hence  resulted  the  constitu- 
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tional  grant  of  power  to  Congress,  "  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  States." 

3d.  That,  being  thus  possessed  of  both  the  means  and  of  the 
power  which  were  denied  to  the  States  respectively.  Congress  be- 
came obligated,  by  every  consideration  of  good  faith  and  com- 
mon justice,  to  cherish  and  increase  both  the  kinds  of  commerce 
thus  committed  to  its  care,  by  expanding  and  extending  the 
means  of  conducting  them,  and  of  affording  them  all  those  facili- 
ties and  all  that  protection  which  the  States  individually  would 
have  afforded  had  the  re\enue  and  authority  been  left  to  them. 

4th.  That  this  obligation  has  ever  been  recognized  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government,  and  has  been  fulfilled,  partially, 
by  erecting  light-houses,  building  piers  for  harbors,  breakwaters 
and  sea-walls,  removing  obstructions  in  rivers,  and  providing 
other  facilities  for  the  commerce  carried  on  from  the  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  coast;  and  the  same  obligations  have  been  fulfilled,  to  a 
much  less  extent,  in  providing  similar  facihties  for  "commerce 
among  the  States,"  and  that  the  principle  has  been  most  emphati- 
cally acknowledged  to  embrace  the  Western  Lakes  and  Rivers, 
by  appropriations  for  numerous  light-houses  upon  them,  which 
appropriations  have  never  been  questioned  in  Congress  as  want- 
ing constitutional  authority. 

5th.  That  thus,  by  a  series  of  acts  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government,  under  all  administrations,  the 
common  understanding  of  the  intent  and  objects  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  in  granting  to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  has  been  manifested  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
people,  and  this  understanding  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  that 
instrument  as  any  07ie  of  its  most  explicit  provisions. 

6th.  That  the  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  is  on 
its  face  so  palpably  applicable  in  its  whole  extent  to  each  of  the 
subjects  enumerated,  equally  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  to  ren- 
der any  attempts  to  make  it  more  explicit  idle  and  futile;  and 
that  those  who  admit  the  rightful  application  of  the  power  to  for- 
eign commerce  in  facilitating  and  protecting  its  operations,  by 
improving  harbors  and  clearing  out  navigable  rivers,  can  not  con- 
sistently deny  that  it  equally  authorizes  similar  facilities  to  "com- 
merce among  the  States." 

7th.  That  "foreign  commerce"  is  dependent  upon  internal 
trade  for  the  distribution  of  its  freights,  and  for  the  means  of 
paying  for  them,  so  that  whatever  improves  the  one  advances  the 
other,  and  they  are  so  inseparable  that  they  should  be  regarded 
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as  one.  That  an  export  from  the  American  shore  to  a  British 
port  in  Canada  is  as  much  foreign  commerce  as  if  it  had  been 
directly  to  Liverpool;  and  that  an  exportation  to  Liverpool  neither 
gains  nor  loses  any  of  the  characteristics  of  foreign  commerce  by 
the  directness  or  circuity  of  the  route,  whether  it  passes  through 
a  custom-house  on  the  British  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or 
descends  through  that  river  and  its  connecting  canals  to  the 
ocean,  or  whether  it  passes  along  the  artificial  communications 
and  natural  streams  of  any  of  the  States  to  the  Atlantic. 

8th.  That  the  general  government,  by  extending  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  lakes  and  navigable  rivers,  subjecting  them  to  the  same 
laws  which  prevail  on  the  ocean,  and  on  its  bays  and  ports,  not 
only  for  purposes-  of  revenue,  but  to  give  security  to  life  and 
propert}',  by  the  regulation  of  steamboats,  has  precluded  itself 
from  denying  that  jurisdiction  for  any  other  legitimate  regulation 
of  commerce.  If  it  has  power  to  control  and  restrain,  it  must 
have  the  same  power  to  protect,  assist,  and  facilitate;  and  if  it 
denies  the  jurisdiction  in  the  onf  mode  of  action,  it  should  re- 
nounce it  in  the  other. 

9th.  That,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  dangers  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Lakes,  arising  from  the  want  of  harbors  for 
shelter,  and  of  the  Western  Rivers  from  snags  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, there  are  no  parts  of  the  United  States  more  emphatically 
demanding  the  prompt  and  continued  care  of  the  Government  to 
diminish  those  dangers,  and  to  protect  the  life  and  property  ex- 
posed to  them ;  and  that  any  one  who  can  regard  provisions  for 
those  purposes  as  sectional  or  local,  and  not  national,  must  be 
wanting  in  information  of  the  extent  of  the  commerce  carried  on 
upon  those  lakes  and  rivers,  and  of  the  amount  of  teeming  popu- 
lation occupied  or  interested  in  that  navigation. 

loth.  That,  having  regard  to  the  relative  population  or  to  the 
extent  of  commerce,  the  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  the 
interior  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  streams  connecting  them  with 
the  ocean,  have  not  been  in  a  just  and  fair  proportion  to  those 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  this  injustice  should  be  corrected,  in  the  only  mode 
in  which  it  can  be  done,  by  the  united,  determined,  and  persever- 
ing efforts  of  those  whose  rights  have  been  overlooked. 

nth.  That,  independent  of  this  right  to  protection  of  "com- 
merce among  the  States,"  the  right  of  "common  defence,"  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution,  entitles  those  citizens  inhabiting  the 
country  bordering  upon  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers  to  such  safe 
and  convenient  harbors  as  may  afford  shelter  to  a  navy,  whenever 
it  shall  be  rendered  necessary  by  hostilities  with  our  neighbors ; 
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and  that  the  constructions  of  such  harbors  can  not  safely  be 
delayed  to  the  time  which  will  demand  their  immediate  use. 

1 2th.  That  the  argument  most  commonly  urged  against  appro- 
priations to  protect  "commerce  among  the  States,"  and  to  defend 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers,  that  they  invite  sectional  com- 
binations to  insure  success  to  many  unworthy  objects,  is  founded 
on  a  practical  distrust  of  the  Republican  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  select  competent 
and  honest  representatives.  That  it  may  be  urged  with  equal 
force  against  legislation  upon  any  other  subject,  involving  various 
and  extensive  interests.  That  a  just  appreciation  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  our  fellow-citizens,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Union,  disclaiming  selfish  and  local  purposes,  will  lead  intelligent 
representatives  to  such  a  distribution  of  the  means  in  the  treasury, 
upon  a  system  of  moderation  and  ultimate  equality,  as  will  in 
time  meet  the  most  urgent  wants  of  all,  and  prevent  those  jealous- 
ies and  suspicions  which  threaten  the  most  serious  danger  to  our 
confederacy.  , 

13th.  That  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  perceiving  the  differ- 
ence between  a  harbor  for  shelter  and  a  harbor  for  commerce, 
and  suppose  that  a  mole  or  pier  which  will  afford  safe  anchorage 
and  protection  to  a  vessel  against  a  storm,  must  necessarily  im- 
prove such  harbor,  and  adapt  it  to  commercial  purposes. 

14th.  That  the  imposts  on  foreign  goods  and  the  public  lands 
being  the  common  heritage  of  all  our  citizens,  so  long  as  these 
resources  continue,  the  imposition  of  any  special  burden  on  any 
portion  of  the  people,  to  obtain  the  means  of  accomplishing 
objects  equally  within  the  duty  and  the  competency  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  would  be  unjust  and  oppressive. 

iSth.  That  we  disavow  all  and  every  attempt  to  connect  the 
cause  of  internal  trade  and  "commerce  among  the  States"  with 
the  fortunes  of  any  political  party,  but  that  we  mean  to  place  that 
cause  upon  such  immutable  principles  of  truth,  justice,  and  con- 
stitutional duty  as  shall  command  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and 
the  deference  of  all  candidates  for  public  favor. 

John  C.  Wright  of  Ohio,  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  moving  its  adoption,  made  some  brief  remarks,  inform- 
ing the  Convention  that  the  Committee  had  been  unanimous  in 
recommending  the  propositions  presented  by  him  in  their  behalf 

John  C.  Spencer  and  Daniel  Gardner  of  New  York,  addressed 
the  Convention  in  support  of  the  propositions. 

David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York,  objected  to  adopting  the 
propositions  as  a  whole;  and  thereupon,  on  motion  of  Jesse  B. 
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Thomas  of  Illinois,  it  was  resolved  that  the  vote  be  taken  on 
them  separately. 

The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  propositions  were  adopted 
unanimously. 

The  fifth  proposition  coming  up,  David  Dudley  Field  of  New 
York,  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "people,"  which 
amendment  was  rejected,  and  thereupon  the  propositions  were 
adopted  as  reported  by  the  Committee. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  propositions  were  then  severally  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  fourteenth  proposition  coming  up  in  its  order.  It  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stimson  of  New  York,  and  moved  by  John  C. 
Spencer  of  New  York,  to  strike  out  "imports  on  foreign  goods 
being  taken  mainly  from  the  pockets  of  the  consumers,"  and  in- 
sert the  following,  "revenue  derived  from  imports  on  foreign 
goods,  belongs  to  the  people,"  which  motion  was  agreed  to  and 
the  proposition  as  amended  was  adopted. 

The  fifteenth  and  last  proposition  was  then  taken  up  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

John  C.  Wright  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
submitted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  to  Congress 
the  principles  and  views  of  this  Convention,  and  the  important 
facts  connected  with  the  subject  of  its  deliberations,  a  committee 
of  two  from  each  State  and  Territory  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
to  communicate  to  them  such  information  as  the  committee  may 
"be  able  to  collect,  to  guide  intelligent  and  just  legislation.  And 
that  such  committee  be  requested  to  collect  accurate  information 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Lakes 
and  navigable  Rivers,  and  the  amount  of  the  losses  of  lives,  prop- 
erty, and  vessels  by  storm,  for  the  want  of  adequate  harbors,  or  in 
consequence  of  obstructions  in  the  navigable  Rivers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  condition  of  our  harbors.  And  that  such 
committee  be  authorized  to  appoint  such  sub-committee  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  resolution. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  resolution,  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

H.  J.  Redfield  of  New  York,  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, and  moved  its  adoption  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  embark  in  any  system  of 
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Internal  Improvement  without  a  previous  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, explaining  and  defining  the  precise  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  it,  assuming  the  right  to  appropriate  money 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  National  works,  to  be  warranted  by 
the  contemporaneous  and  continued  exposition  of  the  Constitution, 
its  insufficiency  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  them  must  be 
admitted  by  all  candid  minds. 

Which,  on  motion  of  Thomas  C.  Love  of  New  York,  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

Thomas  Butler  King  of  Georgia,  being  called  upon,  addressed 
the  Convention,  and  then  on  motion  the  Convention  adjourned 
till  to-morrow  morning,  at  9  o'clock. 


Third  Day,  Wednesday,  July  7TH,  1847. 

At  9  A.  M.  the  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Hon. 
Edward  Bates  of  Missouri,  President. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Allen 
of  Massachusetts,  at  the  request  of  the  President. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceed- 
ings was  dispensed  with. 

Robert  S.  Blackwell  of  Illinois,  moved  for  adoption  a  resolu- 
tion, which,  after  modification  by  request  of  members  present, 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  General  River-and-Harbor 
Committee,  appointed  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  September  last,  residing  in  Chicago,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  authorized  and  requested  to  contract  for,  and  superintend 
the  publication  and  distribution  in  pamphlet  form,  and  of  the 
number  of  copies  they  may  see  fit  to  have  printed. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

AVm.  Green  of  Ohio,  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  last  vote. 
Carried. 

John  C.  Spencer  of  New  York,  moved  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Black- 
well's  resolution  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  after  being 
duly  authenticated  by  the  officers  thereof,  be  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  by  a  Committee  of  three  residing  in  Chicago,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  be  circulated  freely  throughout 
the  Union.  And  that  the  expense  of  such  publication  and  all 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  transmit  the 
said  proceedings  to  Congress  in  the  transaction  of  their  duties, 
be  defrayed  by  contributions  from  the  different  places  which  have 
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sent  delegates  to  this  body,  to  be  collected  in  such  mode  and  in 
such  proportions  as  the  said  Committee  shall  direct. 

The  said  modification  was  adopted. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  Committee  under  this  resolu- 
lution,  S.  Lisle  Smith,  George  W.  Dole,  and  Wm.  B.  Ogden. 

The  following  letter  .fi-om  Daniel  Webster  was  then  read,  re- 
ceived with  3  cheers,  and  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes: 

Marshfield,  yune  26,  1847. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  quite  obhged  to  you  for  your  very  kind 
and  respectful  letter,  addressed  to  me  at  Nashville,  inviting  me 
to  attend  the  Chicago  Convention.  If  my  health  had  allowed  me 
to  continue  the  journey,  which  I  was  then  prosecuting,  it  would 
have  brought  me  into  the  North-West  in  time  to  have  been  with 
you  the  ist  of  July;  but  being  compelled,  by  illness,  to  abandon 
the  purpose  of  getting  over  the  mountains,  it  was,  of  course,  not 
in  my  power  to  attend  the  Convention. 

You  speak,  gentlemen,  in  terms  of  too  much  commendation,  I 
fear,  of  my  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Internal  and  Western  Improve- 
ment. I  can  only  say  that  these  efforts  have  been  earnest,  long- 
continued,  and  made  from  the  single  desire  of  promoting  the 
great  interests  of  the  country.  Of  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  make  appropriations  for  erecting  harbors  and  clearing  rivers,  I 
never  entertained  a  particle  of  doubt.  This  power,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  not  partial,  limited,  obscure,  applicable  to  some  uses  and 
not  applicable  to  others,  to  some  States  and  not  to  others,  to  some 
rivers  and  not  to  others,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Memphis  Convention.  For  one, 
I  reject  all  such  far-fetched  and  unnatural  distinctions.  In  my 
opinion,  the  authority  of  the  Government,  in  this  respect,  rests 
directly  on  the  grant  of  the  Commercial  power  to  Congress ;  and 
this  has  been  so  understood  from  the  beginning,  bythe  wisest  and 
best  men  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government;  and  is  consequently  general,  and  limited  only  by 
the  importance  of  each  particular  subject,  and  the  discretion  of 
Congress. 

I  hope  the  Convention  may  do  much  good,  by  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  exercising  these  just  powers  of  the  Government. 
There  are  no  new  inventions,  nor  new  constructions,  or  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Constitutional  power  to  be  resorted  to ;  there  is  no 
new  political  path  to  be  struck  out.  It  is  simply  for  the  people 
to  say,  whether  prejudice,  party  prepossessions,  and  party  opposi- 
tion shall  at  length  give  way  to  fair  reasoning,  to  precedent  and 
experience,  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  men  who  have  gone  be- 
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fore  us,  and  to  those  momentous  considerations  of  public  interest^ 
which  now  so  imperatively  call  on  Congress  to  do  its  duty. 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  much  regard. 

Your  obliged  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

Dan.  Webster. 

To  Messrs.  S.  Lisle  Smith,  Justin  Butterfield,  I.  H.  Burch,. 
and  others. 

Wells  Colton  of  Missouri,  moved  that  the  several  reports  and 
other  documents  presented  to  the  Convention,  be  printed  with 
the  proceedings  thereof,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas 
of  Illinois,  modified  the  motion,  so  that  such  reports  and  docu- 
ments be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  Thus  modified, 
the  motion  was  adopted. 

Wm.  Mosley  Hall  of  New  York,  offered  three  resolutions  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  "a  Railroad  from  the  States  to  the  Pacific," 
which,  after  being  read,  were,  on  motion  of  Gov.  Wm.  Bebb  of 
Ohio,  laid  on  the  table  by  a  unanimous  vote.     [See  page  91.] 

The  President  announced  the  following  named  gentlemen  as 
composing  the  Executive  Committee,  authorized  to  make  known 
to  Congress  the  principles  and  views  of  the  Convention,  etc.,. 
under  the  last  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions : 

Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston,  I  ,,         , 

John  Mills  Springfield;  /  Massachusetts. 

John  C.  Spencer,  Albany,  )  , ,       „    , 

Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  New  York,  /  ^^'''  ''°'^^- 

James  T.  Morehead,  Covington,  1  rr     ,     , 

James  Guthrie,  Louisville,  |  ^^^^tucky. 

Jacob  G.  Sleight,  Michigan  City,  I  t   j- 

Zebulon  Baird,  Lafayette,  |  Indiana. 

Thomas  Allen,  St.  Louis,  \  .... 

Joseph  M.  Converse,  St.  Louis,  /  J^'ssouri. 

Alexander  Duncan,  Providence,  i  th.   j     t  1 

Zachariah  Allen,  Providence,  j"  ^^"'^^  ^^'^"^- 

George  C.  Stone,  Bloomington,  )  , 

Wm.  B.  Ewing:,  Burlington,  /  ^°^^- 

Tames  Hall,  Cincinnati,  ]        . 

Joseph  L.  Weatherly,  Cleveland,  /  '^'"°- 
Thomas  W.  Williams,  New  London,  )  ^ 

Philip  Ripley,  Hartford,  /  Connecticut. 

T.  J.  Bigham,  Pittsburg,  |  „  ,       . 

John  B.  Johnson,  Brief  |  ^^""sylvania. 


Michigan. 
Maine. 
Illinois. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Hampshire. 
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Rufus  King,  Milwaukee,  )  „,. 

Cyrus  Woodman,  Mineral  Point,        /  ^isconsm. 
Thomas  Butler  King,  Savannah,  I  „ 

Wm.  B.  Hodson,  Savannah,  /  «^eorgia. 

John  G.  Camp,  Florida. 

Joseph  R.  WilHams,  Constantine, 
David  A.  Noble,  Monroe, 
Charles  Jarvis,  Surry, 
George  Evans,  Gardiner, 
David  J.  Baker,  Alton, 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Chicago, 
Charles  King,  Jersey  City, 
Littleton  Kirkpatrick, 
James  AVilson,  Keene, 
John  Page, 

John  R.  St.  John  of  New  York,  moved  a  reconsideration  of 
the  resolution  authorizing  an  Executive  Committee :  which  motion 
was,  on  motion  of  Isaac  Butts  of  New  York,  laid  on  the  table. 

Judge  Henry  Brown  of  Illinois,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions, 
relating  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
state  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which,  on  motion  of  John  C.  Spencer  of 
New  York,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Gen.  N.  W.  Watkins  of  Missouri,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  presented  to 
the  citizens  of  Chicago,  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  extended 
to  the  members  during  their  sojourn  in  this  City. 
Which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio,  it  was  unani- 
mously 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due,  and  are 
most  cordially  tendered,  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Bates  for  the  able, 
dignifie<^  and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  President  of  this  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Solon  Robinson  of  Indiana,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  original  record  and  papers  of  this  Conven- 
tion be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  after  the 
close  of  the  Convention,  to  be  preserved  among  the  archives  of 
the  City. 

A  motion  having  been  made  to  adjourn  the  Convention  sine 
die,  the  President  (Mr.  Bates)  rose,  and,  before  putting  the  ques- 
tion, addressed  the  Convention  in  a  speech  which  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  vehement  applause,  and  greeted  at  the  close  with 
nine  enthusiastic  cheers. 
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The  question  on  the  motion  to  adjourn  being  then  put,  was 
carried,  and  thereupon  the  President  pronounced  the  Convention 
adjourned  without  day. 

EDWARD  BATES,  President. 

John  H.  Brockway,  N.  W.  Watkins, 

John  G.  Camp,  Erastus  Corning, 

Thomas  Butler  King,  Littleton  Kirkpatrick, 

Erastus  H.  W.  Ellis,  William  Bebb, 

Charles  S.  Hempstead,  A.  W.  Loomis, 

G.  H.  Williams,  Hamilton  Hoppin, 

M.  A.  Chandler,  John  H.  Tweedy, 

^^"ILLIAM  T.  Eustis,  Francis  S.  Fiske, 
"\\'m.  Woodbridge,  Vice-Presidents. 

A.  B.  Chambers,  Peter  McMartin, 

Schuyler  Colfax,  William  J.  Otis,. 

Nelson  G.  Edwards,  Frederick  S.  Lovell, 

Aaron  Hobart,  Henry  W.  Starr, 
David  A.  Noble,  Secretaries. 

Francis  Upton  Fenno, 


COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  it  was, 
on  motion  of  Solon  Robinson  of  Indiana, 

Resolved,  That  Horace  Greeley  of  New  York,  be  requested  to 
take  the  Chair  and  that  this  Convention  now  be  resolved  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  Gov.  Wm.  Bebb  of  Ohio,  Hon. 
Andrew  W.  Loomis  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Gen.  Levi  Hubbell  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Samuel  Lisle  Smith  of  Chicago,  111,  Anson  Bur- 
lingame  and  Hon.  Elisha  H.  Allen  of  Boston,  Mass".,  and  Horace 
Greeley  of  New  York,  on  general  matters  connected  with  the 
cause  which  brought  them  together. 

Wm.  Mosley  Hall  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  was  then  called  upon  and 
arose  to  respond,  but  gave  way  for  the  dinner-hour  adjournment, 
(i  P.  m.).     Adjourned  to  3  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session,  3  p.  m. 
On  reassembling,  Mr.  Hall  took  the  floor,  and  after  alluding  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  wealth  of  the  West,  and  the 
objects  of  the  Convention — (of  which  he  was  originator) — occu- 
pied the  earnest  attention  of  the  audience  for  upwards  of  an  hour 
in  advocating  the  construction  of  a  "National  Railroad  to  the 
Pacific,"  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  Geo.  Wilkes  of  New  York, 
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and  in  opposition  to  the  private  schemes  of  speculators.  He  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  vast  audience. 
On  concluding,  the  re-reading  of  his  Resolutions,  presented  to  the 
Convention,  was  called  for,  and,  after  being  read,  were  submitted 
and  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  And  then,  at  5  p.  m.,  the 
meeting  adjourned  without  day. 


A  Railroad  from  the  States  to  the  Pacific. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  WM.  MOSELY  HALL. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  a  Railroad  from  the  States  to  the 
Pacific  to  be  practicable,  and  ultimately  calculated  to  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  the  United  States  and  its  citizens;  that  with 
these  convictions,  we  recommend  an  early  survey  of  the  entire 
line  by  the  general  government,  and  that  its  final  construction 
and  control  be  confided  to  sworn  Commissioners,  selected  by  the 
State  Legislatures,  or  elected  by  the  people  of  the  various  States, 
whose  equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  and  patronage  of  the 
work  among  the  citizens  and  laborers  of  the  whole  country  may 
l^revent  it  from  becoming  a  political  engine  or  a  speculating  mon- 
ster. 

Resolved,  That  we  further  recommend  that  the  said  Railroad 
may  commence  at  some  point  on  the  line  of  the  Missouri  River, 
and  from  thence  run  westward  to  the  Pacific,  over  territories 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government;  and  that  one  of 
the  earliest  measures  in  connection  with  the  said  work  be  to  guard 
the  lands,  along  the  said  line  of  the  proposed  route,  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  speculators,  to  the  future  exclusion  of  the  supe- 
rior rights  of  the  workmen  on  the  road. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Railroad,  when  finished,  be  open  to 
all  the  world;  and  that  its  revenues  be  kept  down  at  the  lowest 
rates  adequate  to  the  current  expenses  of  attendance  and  repairs. 
In  this  connection,  we  heartily  recommend  the  National  Project 
of  George  Wilkes,  of  New  York  (embracing  and  enforcing  the 
above  views),  to  the  favorable  consideration  and  report  of  the 
Committees  of  Congress,  to  whose  preliminary  examination  it 
now  stands  referred;  and  subsequently,  to  the  favorable  action 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  National  legislature,  to  whom  the 
reports  of  those  committees  must  be  made. 
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SPEECH  OF  WM.  MOSLEY  HALL  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  President: — In  urging  these  resolutions  upon  the  favorable  attention 
of  this  Convention,  I  am  actuated  by  a  sincere  belief  that  their  affirmative 
decision  will  insure  results  of  more  importance  and  greater  of  advantage  to  the 
country  than  will  perhaps  attend  the  decision  of  any  other  question  that  may 
come  within  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 

Though  comparatively  a  new  idea,  the  subject  of  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific 
has  already  been  extensively  agitated  throughout  this  country;  and,  indeed, 
so  wide  an  impression  has  it  already  made,  that  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  gentle- 
man within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  has  not  given  the  proposal  a  share  of 
his  attention.  As,  however,  the  notice  conferred  upon  it  by  many  may  not 
have  extended  to  an  examination  of  its  complete  practicability,  or  to  a  due 
calculation  of  its  great  national  advantages,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  both. 

The  great  benefits  the  proposed  work  will  confer  upon  the  country  at  large, 
and  particularly  upon  that  portion  of  it  in  the  name  of  which  we  now  assem- 
ble, are  susceptible  of  easy  demonstration.  We  have  but  to  take  a  glance  at 
the  map  of  the  world  to  appreciate  in  a  moment  the  remarkable  advantages 
of  our  geographical  position  among  nations ;  and  to  perceive,  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  great  work  will  place  it  in  our  power  to  enhance  that  position 
into  one,  not  only  of  commercial  preeminence,  but  of  absolute  maritime 
command.  Stretching  perpendicularly  almost  from  pole  to  pole,  our  favored 
continent  lies  midway  between  the  two  great  Oceans.  On  the  east,  Africa 
and  civilized  Europe  confront  it  with  their  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, while  its  western  coast  looks  out  upon  Asia  and  the  Polynesian  groups, 
which,  together,  are  said  to  teem  with  six  hundred  millions  more.  For  ages, 
it  was  supposed  that  these  two  faces  of  the  Old  World  were  confronted  with 
each  other  on  the  opposite  shores  of  one  vast  ocean,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  hemisphere  between,  and  nearly  fifty-five  centuries  elapsed  ere  man 
became  bold  enough  in  science,  and  sufficiently  reliant  upon  the  conformation 
of  the  earth,  to  plunge  into  the  unknown  abyss  and  to  seek  to  unite  them  by 
stretching  the  white  thread  of  his  rudder  upon  the  ocean  billow  in  a  direct 
westward  line.  That  line  was  at  length  commenced,  however,  in  the  fifteenth 
century  of  the  present  era;  but  we  have  seen  the  Pioneer  of  Destiny,  when 
half-way  to  his  aim,  strand  his  first  hopes  in  the  still  brighter  future  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World.  Though  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  pursue  a  direct 
course  to  India  by  the  interposing  barrier  of  this  continent,  Columbus  still  cher- 
ished the  hope  to  find  some  central  avenue  which  would  let  him  through  into  the 
Pacific  at  an  advantage  over  the  old  routes;  and  when  he  died,  the  great  commer- 
cial nations  took  up  the  enterprise  which  he  had  left  undone.  The  efforts  of 
all,  however,  resulted  only  in  the  repeated  proof  of  their  futility,  and  till  this 
day  the  long-sought-for  western  route  still  ends  where  it  was  left  by  the  great 
Genoese  in  1492. 

These  repeated  explorations,  and  the'  tremendous  expenditures  which  they 
involved,  were  made,  nevertheless,  upon  the  basis  of  rational  calculations.  A 
substantial  experience  had  proved  that  whichever  nation  should  forestall  the 
world,  in  possession  of  the  shortest  route  to  the  riches  of  the  East,  would  win 
the  diadem  of  commerce  and  wield  the  sceptre  of  the  seas.  Hence,  the  great 
struggle  of  contending  powers  for  the  last  four  centuries,  and  the  proposal  of 
the  most  sanguine  even  to  cleave  the  continent  itself  to  accomplish  the  design. 
Indeed,  of  latter  years,  though  Britain,  with  commendable  enterprise,  still 
despatches  her  exploring  squadrons  to  the  North  Pole  in  the  hope  of  attaining 
the  object  even  through  the  Frigid  Zone,  it  has  generally  been  conceded  that 
the  direct  "westward  passage"  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  separation 
of  the  Isthmus  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     While,  however,  this  opinion  was 
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strengthening  itself  upon  the  successsve  reports  of  every  new  expedition,  a 
mighty  reformer  came  upon  the  field — a  reformer,  destined  not  only  to  over- 
throw all  theories  of  physical  resistance,  but  to  grapple  with  the  great  globe 
itself,  to  crush  the  mountains  with  a  conqueror's  step,  and  make  the  rugged 
wilderness  more  humble  to  its  purpose  than  the  cringing  sea.  Men  paused  in 
their  ordinary  speculations  to  wonder  at  the  terrific  progress  of  this  young 
Titan  of  the  latter  day.  They  saw  him  pluck  out  the  forests,  tear  up  and 
fling  aside  the  seated  hills,  and  with  the  rejoicing  sons  of  progress  in  his  train, 
make  way  into  the  body  of  the  continent  with  the  step  of  a  bridegroom  going 
to  his  chamber,  or  a  prince  to  occupy  his  throne.  It  was  then  that  the  grand 
thought  burst  simultaneously  upon  several  minds  that  this  mighty  agent,  who 
had  already  made  one-half  of  the  continent  subject  to  his  power,  could  also 
pierce,  with  equal  ease,  the  other  half,  and  consummate  in  favor  of  the  new 
people,  for  whom  he  had  already  done  so  much,  the  brilliant  hope  which  had 
so  long  possessed  the  imagination  of  mankind.  The  fancied  advantages  of 
the  Isthmus  were  forgotten  or  despised,  and  the  most  reluctant  were  ready  to 
concede  that,  if  the  railcar  could  sail  upon  the  surface  of  the  land  with  more 
speed,  more  safety,  and  less  cost  than  the  ship  could  navigate  the  ocean,  there 
was  no  further  need  to  seek  for  straits  or  permeating  gulfs  to  enhance  the 
peril  and  delay,  or  to  limit  our  advantages  by  a  tedious  deviation  to  some 
narrow  point. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  the  idea  of  applying  steam  and  the  railway 
as  the  agents  to  complete  the  Asiatic  route  which  they  had  already  half  per- 
fected across  the  body  of  the  continent,  burst  simultaneously  upon  severa 
minds;  and  I  repeat  the  assertion,  with  direct  reference  to  those  who  have 
sought  to  usurp  the  thought  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  a  legitimate 
pride  or  a  justifiable  ambition. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  the  man  does  not  live  who  can  come  upon  this 
floor  and  claim  the  original  conception  of  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific.  The 
thought  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  sequence  to  the  progress  of  steam; 
and  though  by  no  means  general  at  first,  was  for  a  long  time  as  common  to 
the  silent  speculations  of  the  intelligent  as  was  the  idea  of  applying  the  new 
agent  to  the  ocean.  The  fact  is,  sir,  that,  previous  to  the  years  1842-3,  all 
was  vague  speculation  on  this  subject.  We  had  neither  population  nor  ascer- 
tained ports  upon  the  western  ocean;  and  the  man  who  could,  under  such 
circumstances,  have  gravely  urged  the  government  to  undertake  a  railroad 
across  two  thousand  miles  of  terra  incognita,  filled,  as  it  was  thought,  with 
"Antres  vast  and  deserts  idle,"  would  have  been  treated  as  a  visionary;  or,  if 
he  had  talked  of  undertaking  it  by  himself,  he  would  have  incurred  the  danger 
of  a  straight-jacket. 

The  practicability  of  a  grade  for  a  railroad  over  the  broad  and  gentle  surface 
which  intervenes  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  great  South  Pass,  and 
the  almost  equal  facility  of  its  continuation  beyond  that  point  in  angular 
diversions  either  north  or  south  to  the  Pacific,  appears  to  be  too  well  estab- 
lished to  require  that  I  should  detain  the  Convention  by  the  recapitulation  of 
of  evidence  upon  that  subject.  The  high  authority  of  the  surveys  of  Col. 
John  C.  Fremont,*  and  the  abundant  superaddition  of  testimony  of  several 
intelligent  private  travelers,  many  of  whom  are  known  to  members  of  this 
Convention,  would  seem  to  render  such  a.  task,  at  this  time,  a  work  of  super- 
erogation. It  may  be  well,  nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  of  freshening  our 
thoughts  upon  this  important  branch  of  the  subject,  to  take  a  brief  glance  at 
the  general  topography  of  the  region  under  consideration. 

*  Fremont's  report,  which  was  the  first  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  facility  of  the  Pass 
and  the  route,  is  dated  "Washington,  March  i,  1843." 
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From  the  Missouri  River  the  traveling  distance  is  estimated  at  two  thousand 
miles.  This  immense  stretch  is  divided  into  two  vast  sections  of  nearly  equal 
width,  the  one  commencing  at  the  Missouri  River  sloping  upward  to  the  South 
Pass,  and  the  section  beyond  it  declining  downward  to  the  sea.  The  highest 
point  in  the  line  is  at  the  Pass,  in  the  centre,  which  is  5,490  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  starting  point  upon  the  Missouri,  leaving  but  an  average  of  six' 
feet  to  the  mile  to  overcome.  The  greater  part  of  this  ascent  varies  but  from 
2  1-2  to  9  feet  to  the  mile;  two  hundred  miles  has  but  an  ascent  of  from  16  to 
17  feet  to  the  mile;  while  but  a  single  piece  of  eighteen  miles  has  a  rise  of  42 
feet  to  the  mile.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  this  first  vast 
section  sweeps  so  gradually  to  the  Pass,  that  the  traveler  upon  its  surface  can 
not  distinguish  between  the  true  and  apparent  level;  and  the  culmination  at 
the  Pass  itself  is  so  imperceptible  from  the  gradual  flow  and  intermixture  of 
the  plain,  that  even  the  practiced  eye  of  an  engineer  could  not  detect  it  with- 
out the  assistance  of  his  instruments.  The  slope  westward  from  the  dividing 
point  descends  in  much  the  same  gradation  to  the  western  ocean,  but,  though 
it  is  more  capricious-  in  its  variations,  its  feasibility  for  a  railway  grade  is 
equally  testified  to,  and,  indeed,  has  been  familiarly  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  regularly  traveled  by  the  emigrants  with  their  loaded  teams.  To 
say  that  such  a  route  as  this  is  not  feasible  for  a  railway  grade,  is  to  deny  the 
simplest  capacities  of  science;  and  to  assume  that  because  the  road  is  unpar- 
alleled in  continuous  extent,  it  is  too  gigantic  for  human  enterprise,  is  to 
insult  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

This,  sir,  is  the  road  to  India!  This  is  the  great  "western  passage"  for 
which  contending  nations  have  struggled  for  centuries,  and  I  am  the  less 
inclined  to  marvel  while  gazing  with  awe  upon  the  mighty  revolutions  it  fore- 
shadows, that  there  have  been  those  who  have  confounded  its  stupendous 
promise  with  the  simplicity  of  its  character,  and  condemjied  it  as  too  grand 
for  hope. 

This,  sir,  is  the  road  to  India!  for  it  will  be  perceived,  by  the  time  it  has 
stretched  to  its  Pacific  outlet,  fraternal  lines  from  every  branch  of  the  Atlantic 
slope  will  converge  together  to  give  it  an  iron  grasp  of  welcome  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri,  which,  branches  starting  thence  on  equal  terms  to  nearly 
equal  distances,  both  east  and  south,  will  whistle  their  portions  of  its  Asiatic 
freight  in  radiating  lines  to  every  part  of  our  vast  semicircular  border — from 
Eastport  to  the  Crescent  City.  Thus,  then,  do  we  settle  the  great  problem 
which  has  so  long  puzzled  the  subtlest  genius  and  most  daring  energies  of 
man.  Starting  from  the  ports  of  China,  we  sail  across  the  placid  western 
ocean  in  twenty  days.  Embarking  next  upon  the  bosom  of  the  land,  we 
double  our  speed  and  glide  across  the  vast  vi'idth  of  the  continent  in  six  days 
more,  and,  with  ten  days  left  to  fill  the  race,  roll  out  our  Indian  treasures  on 
the  shores  of  Europe.  There  will  be  no  more  crossings  of  the  equator — no 
more  tedious  and  perilous  weatherings  of  the  Capes.  The  whole  human 
family,  thirty-nine  fortieths  of  whom  lie  north  of  the  equator,  will  pursue  a 
direct  intercourse  with  each  other  around  this  civilizing  belt,  and  the  navies  of 
the  world,  recalled  with  commerce  to  the  common  line,  will  have  little  else  to 
do  than  drowsily  look  on  at  the  happy  bustle  which  condemns  them  to  worth- 
lessness  and  to  decay.  On  the  Atlantic,  the  smallest  powers,  protected  by 
the  general  equality,  will  enter  into  generous  competition  with  the  greatest, 
while  on  the  Pacific  we  shall  reign  alone  and  be  the  common  carrier  for  all. 
From  our  new  cities  on  the  western  coast  will  launch  the  ships  with  which  no 
nation  will  be  able  to  compete  by  sending  rival  bottoms  round  the  Capes, 

while'  in  the  centre  of  a  row  of  bustling  ports  will  sit  one  giant  mart the 

mistress  of  the  West — the  modern  Tyre. 
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Internally,  the  benefits  of  the  road  will  be  commensurate  with  its  exterior 
and  national  advantages.  The  dull  silence  of  the  wilderness  will  give  place 
to  the  sharp  buzz  of  population;  towns  and  thrifty  villages  will  spring  up 
all  along  its  line,  and  the  adjacent  wastes,  challenged  to  production  by  the 
increased  demand,  will  wave  with  wheat  and  corn.  The  West  will  then  be 
relieved  from  its  dependence  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Its  grains  will  go  direct 
to  immense  markets  of  its  own,  while  its  pork,  its  lard  and  butter,  unable 
heretofore  to  make  two  crossings  of  the  torrid  zone,  will  proceed  without  fear 
of  harm  to  their  destination  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  without  approaching 
the  equator. 

It  may  seem  strange,  Mr.  President,  that  with  this  brilliant  destiny  before 
us — a  destiny  which  extends  its  promise  alike  to  every  portion  of  the  Repub- 
lic— there  should  be  those  who  agitate  the  almost  obsolete  idea  of  the  Isthmus 
route.  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe,  however,  that  a  project  so  un- 
wise and  so  at  variance  with  our  true  interests  can  be  seriously  entertained ; 
but  if  it  be,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  advise  its  ostensible  proposers  to  aban- 
don it  at  once.  The  close-calculating,  straight-ahead  spirit  of  our  people  will 
never  be  content  to  circumnavigate  half  the  continent  by  a  perilous  route, 
when  they  may  go  safely  straight  across  it;  nor  will  they  consent  to  the  expend- 
iture of  some  fifty  millions  in  a  foreign  country  and  for  foreign  benefit,  when 
the  same  amount  may  be  spent  among  our  own  people,  and  secure  an  avenue 
within  our  own  control.  I  have  said  fifty  millions,  Mr.  President,  for  it  will 
be  seen  that  to  the  small,  good-looking  estimate  for  the  Mexican  canal,  must 
be  added  the  advantages  we  shall  be  obliged  to  resign  in  the  treaty  with 
Mexico,  to  secure  from  a  nation  so  jealous  in  regard  to  territory  a  right  of 
way  which  they  will  be  so  reluctant  to  concede, 

"But  if  we  should  conquer  and  possess  the  route?"  some  gentleman  may  say 
in  reply.  Well,  Mr.  President,  if  we  should  conquer  on  until  we  come  to  South 
America,  I  would  still  lock  up  the  entire  line  of  coast  from  permeation,  and 
thus  insure  the  course  of  trade  to  the  direct  and  consistent  parallel  of  42°. 
Why  need  we  deviate  an  inch  to  follow  the  ocean,  when  the  land  will  serve 
us  better?  Why  wish  to  pitch  and  toss  upon  the  billows,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  the  hour,  when  we  can  more  safely  sail  at  the  rate  of  thirty  and  forty 
and  fifty  upon  the  land?  Why  put  to  sea  on  the  Atlantic,  to  strain  almost 
side  by  side  with  Great  Britain  for  the  same  point,  and  there  wait  with  her 
and  with  the  whole  crowd  of  commercial  customers,  our  turn  to  be  admitted 
through  ? 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the  West  will  not  be  forced  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  will  send  its  commerce  down  the  Mississippi,  and  push  it  through 
into  the  Pacific  by  the  Isthmus  route.  Well,  so  it  may;  but  if  it  does,  it  must 
send  it  through  sweltering  heats  and  torrid  latitudes,  and  who  shall  say  that 
the  returns  of  Asiatic  stores  will  get  back  and  ascend  the  Mississippi  with  the 
same  facility?  Who  shall  say  that  the  West  will  then  carry  for  any  but 
herself  ?  The  Northern  railroad  will  roll  the  golden  stream  of  commerce  by 
their  doors,  but  the  Mexican  canal  will  confer  this  advantage  upon  others, 
and  while  it  does  so,  will  not  only  deprive  the  West  of  its  promise  of  the 
carrying-trade,  but  open  a  passage  in  the  continent  to  slip  through  foreign 
bottoms  to  compete  with  western  ships  upon  the  western  ocean.  * 

*It  may  be  said  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  us  in  this  way;  b  t  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  when  tnis  road  is  opened,  the  shortness  of  the  canal-passage  around  the 
world  will  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  commerc'al  marine  trebly  beyonl  its  wants. 
What  before  took  from  four  or  five  months  to  accomplish,  will  then  require  but  thirty-six 
days;  consequently,  one-third  the  number  of  ships  can  do  it.  Europe  would  therefcre  send 
her  id'e  bottoms  into  the  Pacific,  at  the  mere  cost  of  navigating  them. 
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Why,  sir,  this  is  the  rival  passage;  insignificant,  it  is  true,  if  the  railroad  be 
built,  but  calculated  to  postpone  the  railroad  and  its  advantages  indefinitely, 
and  to  oblige  the  United  States  to  maintain,  in  common  with  the  other  pow- 
ers, tremendous  fleets  on  the  pestilential  coasts  of  the  Gulf  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Reflect,  sir,  for  a  moment,  and  tell  me  if,  in 
time  of  war,  we  could  always  hope  to  remain  masters  of  this  passage,  or  at 
any  rate  if  we  could  remain  so  without  cost.  This,  sir,  alone  would  be  enough 
for  me  to  reject  the  Isthmus  project.  We  have  had  enough  of  war.  The 
world  is  sick  of  armies  and  navies — their  pompous  shows,  their  fripperies  of 
rank,  their  despotic  inequalities — and  the  masses  of  all  nations  wish  to  grasp 
each  other  by  the  hand.  It  is  the  interest  of  a  republic,  as  well  as  its  duty,  to 
aid  these  aims  and  foster  this  fraternal  spirit.  The  railroad  will  do  the  whole. 
It  will  promote  an  intercourse  that  will  be  its  own  protection,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ponderous  gates  of  commerce  which  we  shall  hold  on  either  ocean  will 
enable  us,  by  the  mere  lifting  of  our  finger,  to  command  peace  throughout  the 
world !  Peace,  or  the  exclusion  of  the  brawler  from  the  highway  of  the 
nations ! 

This,  sir,  I  conceive  to  be  our  proper  destiny,  and  these  are  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  I  claim  the  route  which  our  Government  can  control  and  which 
will  insure  to  the  nation  the  largest  portion  of  advantage. 

With  these  remarks  I  shall  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  not 
proper  that  I  should  conclude  it  without  stating  my  entire  disbelief  of  the 
rumor  that  the  strange  project  of  a  Mexican  canal  can  be  seriously  contem- 
plated by  our  Government.  If  such  a  rumor  emanates  from  the  Government 
at  all,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  cabinet  feeler,  the  whole  object 
of  which  is  to  test  the  public  mind  as  to  how  far  it  will  answer  to  "  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  freedom"  in  a  southerly  direction.  Indeed,  I  am  disposed 
to  ascribe  it  to  any  thing,  rather  than  believe  that  an  administration,  which 
is  so  extremely  sensitive  on  the  constitutionality  of  National  Improvement, 
should  risk  burning  its  fingers  by  dipping  its  hands  into  the  treasury  of  the 
.State,  to  build  a  foreign  improvement,  by  foreign  hands,  in  a  foreign  country, 
for  foreign  benefit. 

Having  satisfactorily  ascertained,  Mr.  President,  the  perfect  practicability 
of  a  direct  and  speedy  commercial  highway  from  ocean  to  ocean  across  the 
broad  longitudes  of  this  continent,  and  having  also  satisfied  ourselves  of  the 
advantages  it  will  confer  upon  the  country,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  manner  it  may  best  be  done. 

There  are  two  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  construction  and 
control  of  this  work.  One  of  these  propositions  is  that  the  road  be  constructed 
and  owned  by  private  persons  for  private  benefit,  and  the  other  that  it  be  built 
and  held  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  The  national 
proposition,  which  I  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  these  resolutions,  is  the  pro- 
posal of  George  Wilkes  of  New-York  City;  and  the  proposition  that  it  shall 
be  chartered  into  a  private  monopoly  on  the  one  hand,  and  made  the  subject 
of  a  monster  contract  on  the  other,  are  the  respective  schemes  of  Dr.  Hartwell 
Carver  of  Western  New  York,  and  Mr.  Asa  Whitney  of  Connecticut.  I 
mention  them  in  this  connection,  that  we  may  examine  them  in  order. 

Mr.  Carver  claims  to  be  the  very  first  man  who  ever  dreamed  of  a  railroad 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  under  this  impression  has  suddenly  woke 
up  and  hurried  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Whitney,  to  demand  that 
the  Government  should  hold  its  hands  from  touching  the  work  in  its  own 
behalf,  and  to  insist  that  the  rewards  and  privileges,  which  Mr.  Whitney 
angles  for,  belong  to  him,  the  petitioner,  by  a  prior  right  of  thought.  Actu- 
ated by  this  spirit,  he  asks  Congress  to  give  him  "and  his  associates"  an 
exchisive  ■axi.i.  perpdtial  (^3x\.ti  to  run  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
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South  Pas^  with  branches  from  that  point,  through  California  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  hrough  Oregon  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  He  asks  also  a 
like  exclusive  charter  for  an  electric  telegraph  over  the  same  route.  He 
further  asks  Congress  to  give  him,  in  fee  simple,  a  belt  of  land  for  the  track 
over  3000  miles  long;  and  as  an  incident  to  this  portion  of  his  demand,  he 
requires  stone  from  the  public  quarries,  timber  from  the  public  forests,  and 
iron  and  lead  and  other  metals  from  the  public  mines.  He  proposes  to  avail 
himself  of  the  public  mines  to  the  greatest  extent,  by  establishing  monster 
foundries,  at  various  portions  of  the  route,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  rail  and 
other  metal  works  required  for  the  road,  and  of  course  for  the  supply  of  the 
populations  that  would  grow  up  alongside  and  beyond  it.  These  are  the 
moderate  requirements  of  Dr.  Carver's  petition,  so  far  as  the  details  of  the 
road  are  concerned,  having  finished  which,  the  Doctor  winds  up  by  asking  the 
Government  to  sell  to  him  "and  his  associates"  eight  millions  of  acres  of  the 
public  lands,  at  the  government  price  of  $1,25  the  acre.  These  8,000,000  of 
acres  are  to  be  selected  by  the  Doctor,  at  pleasure,  out  of  any  public  lands 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  line,  but  instead  of  paying  money  for  them,  like  any 
other  purchaser,  he  offers  only  "scrip,"  or  stock  of  the  road  as  it  becomes 
finished,  remarking,  with  a  really  amusing  complacency,  that  this  scrip,  issued 
by  himself  "and  his  associates,"  will  be  "really  better  than  cash  down  as  no 
one  can  tell  how  much  above  par  it  may  be  when  the  road  shall  have  been  in 
operation  a  few  years.''  Unfortunately  for  Dr.  Carver,  there  happens  to  be  a 
complete  absence  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  any  provision 
authorizing  the  Government  to  become  a  party  to  a  stock-jobbing  speculation 
by  taking  fluctuating  scrip  in  payment  for  the  People's  property.  I  will  not 
stop  at  present,  Mr.  President,  to  examine  all  the  odious  features  of  Dr. 
Carver's  scheme,  as  they  will  come  sufficiently  in  view  under  the  examina- 
tion of  the  congenial  project  of  Mr.  Whitney;  but  I  may  as  well  add  that  he 
denounces  both  Whitney's  and  the  Government  plan,  and  with  much  spirit 
declares  that  if  Congress  refuses  to  grant  him  his  requests  he  will  appeal  to 
the  1  eople-"the  common  people,"  as  he  calls  them-to  come  out  and  sustain 
him. 

Mr.  ^Vhitney  proposes  to  build  the  road  on  a  contract,  the  provisions  of 
which  will  be  found  to  be  still  more  exorbitant  than  those  of  Dr  Carver's 
charter.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  asking  land  enough  for  the  track,  but  asks 
the  Government  to  grant  him  a  strip  of  the  public  domain  stretching  from  the 
lovver  point  of  Lake  Michigan  in  Illinois  for  2400  miles  to  the  PaciTic  Ocean, 
and  for  such  deficiences  as  may  exist  in  this  strip,  by  reason  of  lands  already 
sold  out  of  it,  he  asks  an  equivalent  in  an  equal  portion  of  unsold  lands  in 
other  places,  so  that  he  shall  be  sure  to  have,  at  any  rate,  the  full  amount  of 
92,160,000  acres.  On  this  capital  of  the  public  domain,  with  the  forests  and 
the  quarries  and  the  mines  thrown  in,  he  agrees  to  go  to  work  and  build  a 
road,  selling  the  land  to  produce  the  means,  but  retaining  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  all  that  remams  unsold  after  its  completion.  He  offers  then,  in  relation 
to  the  subsequent  management  and  control  of  the  work,  if  Government  will 
allow  him  to  charge  one-half  per  cent  per  ton  a  mile  for  freight  for  long  dis- 
tances {and  his  own  price  for  short  ones);  20  cents  the  bushel  for  Indian  corn- 
$1,25  the  barrel  for  flour,  and  half  the  usual  railroad  price  for  passage,  during 
the  first  twenty  years  after  its  completion;  to  carry,  in  consideration  thereof 
the  public  mails,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  free  of  charge;  and  also  to 
aU<nu  Congress,  after  that  date,  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  tolls 

Strange  to  say,  these  enormous  and  unparalleled  demands  were  favorably 
reported  on  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  who,  on  the  31st  of  Tulv    i8d6 
brought  in  a  bill  of  six  sections  of  the  most  remarkable  character,  each  of 
which  may  be  said  to  evince  the  influences  under  which  it  was  gotten  up   by 
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the  fact  that  it  helps  to  give  Mr.  Whitney  much  more  than  he  asks.  It  is- 
true  the  second  section  pretends  to  provide  that  the  work  shall  belong  to  the 
Government  as  fast  as  it  is  done,  but  the  mockery  of  the  phrase  is  shown  by  a 
"provided  always,"  which  winds  it  up,  and  which  conditions,  that  if  Mr. 
Whitney  "  and  his  associates  "  shall  at  any  time  before  or  after  the  completion 
of  the  road  pay,  or  secure  to  be  paid,  sixteen  cents  the  acre  for  the  granted 
land,  then  and  in  that  case  "the  lands,  the  road,  the  machinery  and  all,  shall 
belong  to  him  and  his  associates,  and  their  successors  forever. "  The  plain 
English  of  this  manoeuvre  seems  to  be,  that  the  title  to  the  vast  domain  was 
thought  better  in  the  way  of  purchase  than  as  a  naked  grant,  and  in  this  view- 
there  could  be  but  little  objection  for  a  wealthy  company  to  pay,  or  agree  to 
pay,  at  their  own  convenience,  sixteen  cents  the  acre,  for  what  would  cost  all 
other  purchasers  from  five  dollars  to  five  hundred  dollars  the  acre,  cash  dovra. 
The  same  section  accepts  of  the  proposal  to  cany  the  Government  stores  free- 
of  freight,  but  in  its  magnanimity  it  exacts  no  conditions  from  Mr.  Whitney  in 
relation  to  his  other  customers,  but  allows  him  "and  his  associates-"  to  tax  the 
internal  trade  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  nation  according  to  their  conscience 
and  their  pleasure.  The  third  section  of  the  bill  empowers  him  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  States  and  companies  to  help  him  build  the  road.  This  is  an 
important  provision,  for  it  enables  him  to  supply  himself  with  convict  labor 
from  the  States  and  to  contract  with  land  companies  to  furnish  him  with 
troops  of  bonded  serfs.  The  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  glossing  over  the 
grant,  and  restricts  him  from  receiving  the  immense  windfall  except  in  install- 
ments of  five  miles  (by  sixty)  at  a  time,  for  every  ten  miles  of  rail  laid  down, 
the  proceeds  of  the  remaining  fives  along  the  railroad  being  held  as  a  fund, 
subject  to  his  order,  when  required  by  him  to  build  the  road  along  the  unpro- 
ductive portion  of  the  route  beyond  the  Missouri.  This  imposing  condition' 
only  applies  to  the  rich  lands  this  side  of  the  Missouri,  however,  and  so  far 
from  being  a  restriction,  is  only  a  guarantee  in  his  favor,  for  it  merely  obliges 
him  to  be  prudent  in  throwing  his  good  lands  into  market,  and,  after  leading 
him  in  a  shower  of  gold  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  enables  him  to  draw 
and  appropriate  all  the  glittering  savings  which  the  friendly  restriction  had 
garnered  against  waste  or  misappropriaiion.  He  may  then  either  put  these 
millions  in  his  pocket  and  leave  the  work  for  Government  to  finish,  or,  if  he 
be  a  man  of  really  comprehensive  ambition,  he  can  go  on  and  lay  out  the  bulk 
of  his  previous  gains  to  secure  a  still  more  monstrous  harvest  in  the  future. 
The  fifth  section,  like  the  second,  lets  Mr.  Whitney  off  more  easily  than  he 
asks  in  his  petition,  for,  instead  of  the  Commissioners  to  assist  him  in  selling 
the  lands  and  signing  the  titles,  which  he  there  so  plausibly  expresses  himself 
willing  to  submit  to,  it  only  provides  for  one  Commissioner,  whose  salary  is  to 
be  paid  by  Mr.  Whitney  himself,  whose  indefinite  duty  it  is  to  see  that  every 
thing  goes  right,  and  to  report  to  Congress  once  a  session — the  existence  of 
his  office,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  depending  entirely  upon  his  reporting  that 
every  thing  does  go  right.  The  sixth  section  performs  the  last  service  for  Mr. 
Whitney  "and  his  associates"  by  removing  the  objection  which  mechanics 
and  laborers  might  have  to  enter  his  employ,  by  the  provision  that  if  he  fail  in 
his  enterprise  and  leave  them  in  the  wilderness  without  employ,  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  preemption  rights  to  the  land,  and  be  subject  to  pay  the  United 
States  only  the  minimum  price  for  the  acres.  These  are  the  preemption  rights 
for  his  laborers  of  which  Mr.  Whitney  has  made  such  an  ostentatious  display, 
but  which,  as  they  only  accrue  in  case  of  his  breach  of  contract,  and  their  dis- 
charge, can  hardly  be  considered  as  tempting  to  the  laborer,  or  magnanimous 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Whitney.  The  bill  then  winds  up  without  requiring  any 
guarantees  from  Mr.  Whitney  "and  his  associates,"  or  establishing  any  penal- 
ties against  them  for  the  non-performance  of  their  contract. 
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These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  true  features  of  the  monster  speculating  project 
which  Mr.  Whitney  has  for  the  last  year  been  misrepresenting  to  the  country 
as  a  plan  in  which  he  asks  for  nothing  for  himself.  In  reply  to  this,  sir,  [ 
would  merely  remark,  that  if  to  receive  a  sweep  of  territory  larger  than  the 
domain  of  eight  sovereign  States,  with  a  railroad  in  its  centre  and  an  ocean 
front  of  sixty  miles,  comprising  Oregon  City,  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and 
five  or  six  smaller  harbors ;  if  to  possess  the  contracting  powers  and  patronage 
of  an  emperor,  and  to  hold  the  commerce  of  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  his 
tariff  or  tolls,  be  in  Mr.  Whitney's  estimation  nothing,  I  think  it  highly  neces- 
sary that  Congress,  and  the  People,  and  this  Convention,  if  he  should  appear 
before  it,  should  ascertain,  before  they  confer  any  favor  or  power  upon  him, 
what  may  be  his  idea  of  the  mean  circumference  of  something. 

I  will  not  denounce  this  scheme  as  infamous,  Mr.  President,  but  I  do 
denounce  it  as  exorbitant,  as  sordid,  and  as  dangerous  in  the  extreme;  more 
monstrous  as  a  monoply,  if  carried  out,  than  even  the  British  East -India 
Company,  and  liable  to  place  our  foreign  commerce,  our  domestic  trade,  and 
our  common  interests  at  the  mercy  of  the  secret  legislation  and  the  secret 
political  influences  of  a  set  of  foreign  stockholders,  whose  votes  and  whose 
views  would  be  very  likely  to  be  predominant  in  a  private  corporation  of  this 
character.  I  denounce  it  as  false  in  its  pretensions,  if  not  fraudulent  in  its 
motives,  and,  instead  of  being  calculated  to  enlarge  the  capacities  of  the  West, 
as  directly  tending  to  blast  its  fields  with  withering  land  speculations,  and 
to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  whole  Nation  with  a  delirium  for  stock,  equal  to 
the  fatal  intoxication  of  the  South- Sea  bubble  or  the  famous  Mississippi 
scheme,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  prostrated  France  and  Gt. 
Britain  in  financial  ruin. 

It  is  no  argument  for  me,  sir,  nor  for  this  Convention,  that  these  individuals 
and  their  plans  have  been  treated  in  some  quarters  with  public  favor,  or  that 
they  have  made  great  personal  efforts  to  be  successful  in  their  aims.  Their 
anxieties  and  their  endeavors  must  rank  with  those  which  men  institute  to 
benefit  themselves,  and  the  expression  of  bodies  who  have  not  hesitated  to 
declare  them  both  original  projectors,  without  inquiry  into  the  matter  at  all, 
only  go  to  show  that  men  who  could  be  so  easily  deceived  as  to  points  of  fact, 
are  still  more  likely  to  have  been  misled  upon  matters  of  judgment.  These 
results  of  management  and  these  gimcracks  of  expression  do  not  weigh  with 
me,  sir.  I  stand  here  a  free  man,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  mind,  and  I  am 
determined  not  to  have  my  individual  opinions  forestalled  or  trodden  out,  by 
the  moccasin -footed  approaches  of  any  insidious  and  deceptive  speculations 
whatever. 

Happily,  sir,  in  every  unjust  exercise  of  the  human  thought,  there  live  inher- 
ent weaknesses  which  if  seen  in  time  are  fatal  to  the  calculations  of  the  sub- 
tlest schemers.  Such  in  this  case  are  the  undue  aims  of  the  monster  private 
projects,  and  such  particularly  is  the  fatal  obstacle  which  the  Indian  title  offers 
to  them  both.  The  land  asked  for  by  Dr.  Carver  and  by  Mr.  Whitney  does 
not  belong  to  the  United  States  in  fee,  though  it  claims  a  particular  jurisdic- 
tion over  it.  It  is  the  property  of  independent  nations  known  as  the  Indian 
tribes,  whose  right  to  the  soil  is  perfect,  and  who  can  not  be  dispossessed 
except  by  treaty  or  by  conquest.  Now,  though  the  United  States  might  be 
disposed  to  grant  to  Mr.  Whitney  or  Dr.  Carver  such  public  lands  as  are  its 
own,  it  can  not  undertake  to  give  them  what  belongs  to  its  neighbors.  It 
must  first  possess  before  it  can  dispose,  and  a  very  simple  knowledge  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Government  will  inform  us  that  it  has  no  right  to 
pledge  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  attributes  known  as  the  war -and -treaty- 
making  powers  for  a  private  object  and  as  the  incident  of  a  private  charter. 
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The  Indian  who  is  driven  from  his  hunting-ground  must  be  located  upon  other 
and  equally  spacious  fields  of  chase.  The  Great  Father  must  not  drive  his 
red  children  from  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  and  the  forests  which  have  sup- 
plied them  and  their  little  ones  with  food,  without  a  compensation.  If  he 
takes  from  them  92,000,000  of  acres  for  the  railroad  he  must  give  them  the 
same  amount  of  territory  somewhere  else.  He  must  likewise  give  them  a  lib- 
eral consideration  to  consent  to  the  exchange;  he  must  defray  all  the  expenses 
arising  out  of  the  transmigration  and  he  must  send  his  captains  and  his  men 
of  war  to  supervise  the  exodus.  I  am  conjuring  no  imaginary  obstacles,  Mr. 
President,  neither  am  I  drawing  upon  any  vague  and  illusory  ideas  of  philan- 
thropy. I  am  pointing  to  a  condition  of  things  which  the  United  States  have 
always  recognized  as  just,  and  as  necessary  upon  the  assumption  for  actual 
use  of  Indian  territory,  and  I  again  insist  that  the  Government  has  no  right  to 
drive  out  these  nations  to  consumate  a  charter  to  a  corporation,  or  to  enter 
into  an  immense  and  expensive  diplomatic  operations  with  the  tribes,  to  make 
good  a  special  grant  to  an  individual  for  individual  purposes. 

The  Government  may,  however,  enter  into  these  arrangements  in  its  own 
behalf;  but  though  this  may  not  be  considered  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  that 
it  should  do  so,  it  places  it  superior  to  objectio:is  which  will  prove  insur- 
mountable to  all  other  parties,  at  least  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  idea  that  Government  has  not  the  constitutional  capacity  to  authorize 
and  to  build  this  road  over  its  own  territories,  is  a  fallacy  which  has  perhaps 
but  few  sustainers  except  among  those  interested  in  the  private  schemes;  but 
the  hostile  quibble  is  shot  with  very  little  force,  by  those,  who  in  another 
breath  and  to  conceal  the  heinousness  of  their  own  designs,  ostentatiously 
stipulate  that  "  the  roaJ,  the  machmery  and  all, "  shall  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  case  they  fail  to  perform  some  of  their  gingerbread  conditions.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Government  can  seize  and  possess  the  road,  and  finish 
and  control  it,  in  case  it  is  first  plundered  and  deceived,  it  surely  can  do  so 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  such  mishaps;  and  I  think  it  will  appear 
equally  plain  that  if  the  Government  has  the  capacity  to  furnish  to  others  all 
the  means  for  its  construction,  it  is  perfectly  capable  of  retaining  and  disburs- 
ing them  itself  in  behalf  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  Mr.  President,  that  I  should  undertake  to  vindicate 
to  this  Convention  the  power  of  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  and  to  under- 
take a  national  improvement  of  this  kind,  but  as  constitutional  incapacity  has 
been  charged,  it  may  be  well  to  show  that  the  enterprise  under  consideration 
stands  aloof  from  the  scope  of  any  and  all  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
conjured  up  from  time  to  time  against  a  liberal  exercise  of  the  inherent  powers 
of  the  Government,  in  the  way  of  expenditure  for  national  objects.  It  is  not 
liable  to  the  opposition  preferred  against  improvements  within  the  boundaries 
and  between  the  several  States,  for  it  lies  beyond  the  States,  on  the  vast  prairie 
ocean,  and  in  the  language  of  our  resolutions,  only  runs  accross  the  territories 
under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government.  Neither  can  it  be 
objected  that  it  is  sectional  in  its  character,  as  its  advantages  would  plainly  be 
general  and  common  to  the  whole  Nation. 

It  has  but  two  exact  precedents  in  the  way  of  expenditure  that  I  now  bear 
in  mind,  and  these  are  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  and  Florida 
from  Spain.  These  countries  were  paid  for  out  of  the  national  treasury  under 
the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  empower  Congress  "to  make  regulations 
of  commerce"  and  to  "adopt  measures  for  the  general  welfare  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence."  Neither  were  within  the  States,  but  their  acquisition 
was  plainly  so  valuable  to  all  alike,  that  the  Nation  willingly  consented  to  the 
liberal  construction  of  the  clauses  which  sanctioned  their  purchase  from  the 
common   fund.     The  purchase  of  Louisiana  particularly,   gave  the  greatest 
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satisfaction,  because  its  acquisition  was  necessary  to  secure  a  national  outlet 
for  the  productions  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  this  view  it 
is  the  exact  parallel  to  the  National  Railroad  to  the  Pacific.  The  rule  that 
authorized  the  expenditure  in  the  first  case,  doubly  justifies  a  similar  outlay  in 
the  present  one,  for  while  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  only  secured  an  avenue 
to  a  single  section  of  our  broad  dominions,  the  National  Railroad  will  open  a 
new  highway  to  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  world.  It  comes,  therefore, 
more  completely  within  the  commerce  clause  than  even  Louisiana;  and  as  a 
military  road  for  the  transportation  of  troops  to  Oregon  and  California,  or 
munitions  for  the  arsenals  and  Heets  that  must  guard  the  integrity  of  our  inter- 
ests in  the  western  ocean,  it  presents  stronger  claims  upon  the  provision  for 
"the  general  welfare  and  common  defence,"  than  both  Louisiana  and  Florida 
together.  But  in  addition  to  these  general  constitutional  authorizations,  Mr. 
President,  we  find  a  special  warrant  for  the  work  in  the  clause  which  empow- 
ers Congress  "to  establish  post-ofiSces  and  post-roads."  Under  this  provision 
there  has  recently  been  authorized  by  the  General  Government  a  monthly  mail 
by  steamers  through  the  Gulf,  and  overland,  across  the  Isthmus  to  Oregon  and 
California;  and  who  shall  say  that  a  government  which  has  a  right  to  lay  out 
routes  upon  the  ocean  under  the  post -road  clause,  has  not  an  equal  right  to 
build  a  railroad  across  the  land,  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  the  same 
purposes. 

Thus  fall  the  hypercritical  objections  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  national 
plan;  and  the  further  quibble  that  Government  has  no  right  to  engage  in  such 
a  scheme  of  revenue  or  speculation,  also  finds  the  ground,  by  the  condition  of 
our  third  resolution  which  requires  that  its  revenues  be  kept  down  to  the 
measure  of  its  current  expenses,  in  the  way  of  attendance  and  repairs. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  the  national  plan  comprehended  in  these  reso- 
lutions, is  the  only  constitutional,  as  it  is  the  only  safe  and  feasible  project  of 
the  three  that  are  now  before  Congress;  and  the  only  thing  which  takes  the 
color  of  an  objection  to  it  at  all,  is  the  expense  it  may  occasion  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  time.  This  objection,  however,  will  be  found  upon 
examination  to  be  much  less  formidable  than  might  be  supposed,  and  when 
compared  with  Mr.  Whitney's  enormous  demands  upon  the  national  fund,  will 
appear  absolutely  trifling-.  According  to  the  estimate  of  Colonel  Abert,  the 
accurate  head  of  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  Washington,  this  road  may  be 
built  for  $20,000  per  mile,  or  twenty  per  cent  less  than  the  average  cost  of  the 
other  railroads  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  its  superior  facility  of  grade. 
This  estimate  applied  to  the  1950  miles  lying  west  of  the  Missouri,  makes  an 
aggregate  of  $38,600,000  for  the  whole  work;  whereas,  if  Mr.  Whitney  build 
it  on  his  proposed  terms  it  will  cost  us  in  the  first  place  92,000,000  acres  for 
him,  as  much  more  in  compensation  to  the  Indians  whom  he  dispossesses, 
and  heavy  outlays  in  cash  down  to  induce  the  bargain  and  to  secure  the  peac- 
able  transmigration  of  the  tribes.  I  leave  the  difference  of  these  two  vastly 
different  projects  to  the  intelligence  of  this  Convention;  and  I  also  leave  it  to 
their  intelligence  to  say,  whether  a  sum,  which  in  the  language  of  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  "is  but  little  more  than  half  larger  than  that  cheerfully  incurred 
by  the  single  city  of  New  York  for  her  Croton  aqueduct,  shall  be  an  obstacle 
to  a  work,  which  will  render  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  our  commercial  tribu- 
taries. " 

Though  $38,600,000,  Mr.  President,  is  the  deliberate  estimate  of  an  official 
inquirer  of  known  scientific  accuracy — made  with  direct  reference  to  the  whole 
character  of  the  route,  and  in  view  of  all  the  usual  contingencies,  we  will  place 
the  cost  at  the  liberal  maximum  of  $50,000,000.  This  sum,  expended  at  the 
rate  of  ten  millions  per  year  for  five  years,  will  be  the  entire  cost  of  the  work, 
and  the  period  named  will,  probably,  be  the  entire  time  required  to  complete 
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it.  When,  therefore,  we  compare  these  calculations  with  their  consequent  re- 
sults, and  take  into  consideration  at  the  same  time  that  the  highest  sum  named 
is  less  than  has  been  cheerfully  incurred  by  the  country  for  a  single  year  of 
war,  I  think  the  opposition  on  the  ground  of  expense  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  plan  upon  which  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilkes  that  the  Government 
shall  consti'uct  and  control  this  road,  has  been  ably  developed  by  him  in  a 
printed  memorial  of  considerable  length,  but  as  its  points  and  characteristics 
are  briefly  and  comprehensively  given  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  Congress  to  which  numerous  petitions  in  its  favor 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  were  referred,  I  will  save  the  time  of  the 
Convention  by  introducing  a  copy  of  that  paper.  I  do  this  the  more  willingly 
as  it  develops  the  honorable  ground  upon  which  its  projector  stands,  and  I 
beg  the  Convention  to  mark  the  contrast  between  its  pretentions  and  its  senti- 
ments, and  the  claims  and  the  aims  of  Dr.  Carver  and  Mr.  Whitney : 

"  New  York,  gth  January,  i84f. 

^^  Dear  Sir, — In  taking  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  my 
Memorial  for  a  National  Railroad  to  the  Pacific,  now  before  the  Committee 
of  which  you  are  chairman,  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  by  the  engrossing  interest 
which  the  subject  holds  in  my  attention.  I  have  been  deprived  of  this  privi- 
lege for  some  time  by  a  severe  illness,  but  I  now  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
add  a  few  words  upon  one  or  two  points  before  any  final  action  be  taken  in 
the  premises. 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  at  the  outset,  for  me  to  say  to  a  committee  whose 
attention  I  am  about  to  request,  that  I  do  not  appear  before  them  as  the 
advocate  of  any  personal  interest,  or  as  the  claimant  of  any  special  credit.  I 
merely  claim,  as  may  perhaps  many  others,  the  separate  inception  of  the  idea 
of  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific,  independent  of  any  other  mind,  and  to  have 
dwelt  upon  it  with  enthusiasm  as  a  means  of  national  greatness,  long  before 
Mr.  Whitney  broached  his  private  scheme.  Beyond  tliat  I  claim  nothing, 
save  the  possession  of  a  sincere  desire  to  see  the  grand  design  so  carried  out  as 
may  result  most  largely  to  the  happiness  of  our  own  country,  and  to  that  of 
the  whole  world.  It  is  with  these  views  that  I  have  assidously  devoted  myself 
to  the  advocacy  of  the  National  Project  for  the  last  three  years,  and  it  is  to 
these  motives  that  I  must  trust  for  an  apology  for  this  intrusion  upon  your 
committee. 

"The  main  points  of  my  proposal  you  will  find  to  be:  ist.  That  the  road 
be  built  and  owned  by  the  Government.  2d,  That  its  construction  and  con- 
trol be  confided  to  sworn  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Legis- 
latures or  elected  by  The  People  of  the  various  States.  3d,  That  it  start 
from  the  line  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parallel  which  strikes 
the  South  Pass,  and  thence  run  westwardly  over  territories  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  General  Government.  4th,  That  its  revenues  be  confined  strictly 
to  the  measure  of  its  expenses  of  attendance  and  repairs,  and  that  it  be  open 
to  foreigners  and  their  merchandise  on  the  same  terms  as  to  our  own  citizens, 
— the  latter  result  to  be  secured  by  regulations  of  debenture,  returning  all  cus- 
toms charges  on  such  merchandise  on  its  reshipment.  Lastly,  that  it  be  built 
out  of  the  public  treasury  without  any  allotment  of  the  public  lands  for  sale 
for  that  purpose.  This  latter  consideration  I  regard  as  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  is  one  of  those  on  which  I  desired  to  express  myself  more  fully  than 
I  had  space  to  do  toward  the  close  of  my  memorial. 

"I  believe  that  any  measure  that  would  subject  the  public  lands  to  the  reach 
and  appropriation  of  speculators,  or  indeed  that  would  dispose  of  them  to  the 
hands  of  any  but  actual  settlers,  would  be  highly  unpopular,  and  would  excite 
a  wide  and  determined  opposition  throughout  the  country.     I  think  therefore 
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"that  the  most  just  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory  disposal  of  these  lands, 
■would  be  to  insert  a  provision  in  the  Bill  recommending  the  road  (if  such 
should  be  the  decision  of  the  Committee),  securing  to  each  laborer  or  mechanic 
who  shall  have  worked  upon  it  for  one  year,  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  along 
or  contiguous  to  the  line.  This  regulation,  instead  of  making  a  few  rich  men 
richer,  would  make  prosperous  landholders  of  the  most  deserving  poor,  and 
while  it  conferred  a  priceless  population  on  the  West,  would  perform  the 
highest  achievement  of  Republican  philanthropy,  by  elevating  labor  to  its  true 
importance  in  the  social  scale. " 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  views  which  I  have  introduced  into  these 
resolutions,  and  this  is  the  sublime  project,  which,  whenever  developed  in 
contrast  with  the  private  schemes,  has  won  the  selection  of  all  unbiassed 
minds.  I  have,  therefore,  but  little  doubt  that  every  member  within  this 
arena  will  make  a  like  recognition  of  its  genei'ous  superiority,  and  decide  in 
favor  of  a  plan  capable  of  conferring  the  benefits  of  the  "westward  passage" 
upon  the  country,  without  depressing  labor  or  plundering  the  people  of  the 
soil;  and  capable  of  guaranteeing  the  civil  and  financial  integrity  of  the  work, 
by  national  guardians  elected  from  every  State,  whose  various  politics  and 
equal  claims  to  local  favor,  will  secure  the  work  from  an  invidious  distribution 
of  its  patronage,  or  from  concentrated  political  action. 

In  soliciting  for  this  question  the  just  expression  of  this  Convention,  I  desire 
them  to  bear  in  mind  that  upon  the  weight  of  their  decision  may  depend  the 
choice  of  Congress,  first  between  two  lines  of  policy ;  one  of  which  will  confer 
the  commerce  of  the  world  upon  its  proper  latitude,  and  confide  the  mastery 
of  the  oceans  and  the  new  avenue  to  our  sole  control;  and  the  other  of  which 
will  divert  it  to  a  remote  and  torrid  region  for  the  advantage  and  the  rivalry 
of  others,  and  the  conversion  of  the  surface  of  the  Gulf,  into  the  common 
battle  field  of  all  the  navies  of  the  earth.  I  desire  them  to  bear  also  iii^nind 
that  upon  their  expression  likewise  may  depend  the  selection  of  two  plans, 
one  of  which  will  fall  upon  the  West  and  her  rising  hopes  like  a  withering 
curse;  blighting  her  whole  domain  with  ruinous  land  speculations;  enmeshing 
•and  enslaving  every  acre  with  financial  ties;  cursing  her  social  state  with  mon- 
ster monopolies  and  degraded  labor;  and  rendering  the  prosperity  and  per- 
sonal independence  of  every  man  whose  foot  shall  fall  west  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  company,  the  enormous  wealth  and  gigantic  influence  of 
-which  will  stand  without  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  national  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  will  guarantee  the  soil  from  sudden 
and  wholesale  purchase,  and  preserve  it  for  the  homestead  of  the  settler;  it 
will  recognize  its  honorable  workers  as  men  and  not  as  serfs;  and  it  will  pay 
them  in  honest  coin  and  in  unshackled  land  instead  of  round  jackets,  shoes, 
and  "orders"  upon  huge  corporation  groceries.  It  will  not  establish  monopo- 
lizing foundries  to  crush  out  the  hopes  of  individual  enterprise,  nor  will  it  con- 
demn the  land  to  waste  through  the  continual  transfers  of  infesting  land-com- 
panies; but  it  will  draw  in  upon  the  rich  and  yielding  soil,  thousands  and  tens 
•of  thousands  of  enterprising  emigrants  whose  unfettered  competitions  will  chal- 
lenge its  generous  bosom  to  production,  make  solitude  vocal  with  the  songs 
of  contented  labor,  and  confer  upon  the  rising  West  a  class  of  free,  intelligent, 
and  substantial  husbandmen,  who  will  be  the  chief  pride  and  the  chief  depen- 
•dence  of  the  country.  ^ 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  tne  sublime  and  patriotic  views  in  favor  of  which 
I  now  ask  this  Convention  to  decide;  and  the  opposite  and  narrow  aims  to  be 
found  in  the  private  schemes,  are  the  blighting  evils  of  which  I  conjure  them 
"in  the  name  of  their  country,  in  the  name  of  the  West,  and  by  all  things 
sacred  to  a  patriot  and  lover  of  his  kind,  to  beware  ! 
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PiTTSFORD,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y., 
June  23d,  iSyi. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Your  kind  and  good  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  came  duly  tO' 
hand,  and  was  read  with  much  pleasure  I  do  assure  you.  My  old  and  long- 
cherished  friend,  Dr.  Haight,  *  and  your  Hon.  self,  and  my  humble  self  makes- 
a  trio  of  three  of  nature's  noblemen,  which,  as  Kit  Carson  told  me  many  years- 
since,  "  makes  a  full  team,  and  a  horse  to  let. " 

1  have  known  the  Doctor  from  a  boy,  and  his  father  before  him. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  noblemen,  as  I  have  classed  the  human  family, 
blooded  noblemen  and  nature's  noblemen,  and  of  these  two  classes  I  always- 
gave  the  preference  to  nature's  noblemen,  for  they  were  certain  while  the  others 
were  uncertain. 

But,  sir,  after  all,  'tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn — drawn,  and 
a  saint  in  silk  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.  I  can  say  truly  and  in  presence  of  my 
God,  that  I  have  always  meant  to  be  honest,  and  give  every  man  his  due,  and 
therefore  spoke  the  truth  to  Dr.  Haight  in  reference  to  you  as  helping  in  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  which,  as  you  very  truly  say,  is  really  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  grandest  national  improvements  of  the  age.  Hurrah  for  our  side 
and  nature's  noblemen. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward  wrote  me  two  letters  before  he 
left  on  his  last  long  tour,  inviting  me  to  accompany  him?  I  met  him  at  San 
Francisco  the  last  time  I  was  in  California.  He  had  been  out  to  Alaska, 
thence  to  Oregon,  and  came  up  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco,  and  I  called 
on  him  several  times,  and  he  called  on  me  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  after  he 
got  better — he  was  quite  sick  and  feeble  when  he  first  arrived. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  at  the  flattering  reception  Seward  has,  and  is- 
still  receiving,  wherever  he  goes. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  drank  my  health  last  summer  at 
the  close  of  an  address  he  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  a  college  in  England? 
He  said,  "  I  will  close  by  drinking  the  health  of  my  particular  friend.  Dr. 
Hartwell  Carver."  When  he  was  in  Montreal,  I  was  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
and  I  went  over  and  staid  a  week,  and  he  became  much  attached  to  me.  I 
have  written  his  mother  three  letters  and  have  had  one  from  her  which  I 
would  not  take  ten  thousand  dollars  for.  I  attended  her  birthday  in  London 
in  1832.     I  am  now  only  83  years  old. 

Give  my  kind  regards  to  Dr.  Haight,  and  tell  him  to  write  me.     You  must 

write  often  and  much.     I  am  old,  and  can  not  write  readily  or  often. 

Sir,  I  am  most  truly  yours, 

»  Hartwell  Carver. 

For  Wm.  Mosley  Hall,  Stamford,  Conn. 

*  Nathaniel  D.  Haight,  M.D.,  since  deceased:  and  when  he  died,  Stamford  lost  an  honored 
citizer,  and  the  poor  an  inestimable  friend. — W.  M.  Hall. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  M.  Botts,  was 
addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  but  was  not 
read  to  the  Convention.  It  was,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Convention,  published  by  the  newspapers  in  connection  with  the 
proceedings : — 

Richmond,  yune  12,  184-/. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  12th  May,  accompanying 
an  invitation  from  the  Committee  on  Correspondence,  "to  attend 
a  North-Western  Harbor-and-River  Convention,  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  next,"  was  duly  received, 
and  its  not  being  answered  at  an  earlier  day,  arose  from  the  ear- 
nest hope  I  had  indulged  (notwithstanding  the  distance  from 
home)  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
to  have  been  with  you  on  that  interesting  occasion  in  person,  'as 
I  shall  be  in  feeling  and  in  principle.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to 
say  that  just  now  it  seems  to  be  altogether  impracticable. 

Nevertheless,  at  a  future  day  and  upon  a  different  theatre,  I 
hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  render  you  more  efficient  aid  than 
I  could  in  your  proposed  Convention.  For  the  subject  of  these 
National  Improvements  I  have  no  morbid  sensibilities,  1  labor  un- 
der no  Constitutional  difficulties,  and  I  indulge  no  metaphysical 
abstractions;  for,  in  my  judgment,  we  should  have  bestowed  very 
unmerited  eulogy  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  illustrious  dead,  the 
framers  and  builders  of  that  godhke  instrument  to  which  our 
Government  owes  its  existence,  if  they  had  neglected  to  confer 
upon  the  Representatives  of  all  the  interests,  of  all  the  people  in 
the  land,  the  power  to  protect  the  property  and  lives  of  those 
same  people,  by  removing  obstructions  to  navigation,  construct- 
ing Harbors,  and  erecting  Light-Houses,  as  well  within  our  own 
territory  as  beyond  it — as  well  upon  the  River-and-Lake  naviga- 
tion as  upon  the  High  Seas — as  well  upon  the  Mississippi  as  upon 
the  Lakes — and  as  well  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  as 
upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  provided  the  ^'■commerce  among  the  several 
States,"  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,   should   render  it 
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necessary  and  expedient — that  they  did  not  neglect,  but  fully  pro- 
vided for  the  exercise  of  this  indispensable  power,  is  clear  to  my 
mind,  and  how  much  more  it  would  have  become  an  enlightened 
and  civilized  Government,  and  how  much  more  our  individual  and 
national  property  would  have  been  advanced  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  untold  millions  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  works,  than 
for  the  indiscriminate  and  wholesale  slaughter  of  a  defenceless 
and  unoffending  race  of  semi-barbarians,  whose  chief  cause  at  last 
(as  will  be  found)  consisted  in  owning  territory  that  "must  be 
acquired"  under  the  guise  of  "Inde7nnity,"  is  a  question  that  time 
will  determine,  and  that  the  people  of  all  classes,  and  of  all  par- 
ties, will  have  an  opportunity  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
before  we  get  through  with,  and  recover  from,  the  effects  of  this 
horrible  and  most  unnecessary  and  iniquitous  war. 

Yet  it  is  pretended  that  He  who  can  make  war,  after  two  bloody 
battles  have  been  fought,  communicate  its  existence  to  Congress, 
and  thereby  himself  escape  the  responsibility;  who  can,  through 
his  subordinates,  annex  territory  and  dismember  empires,  and 
estabhsh  civil  governments,  succor  in  citizens  by  the  wholesale, 
require  them  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
try  them  by  a  drum-head  court-martial,  and  hang  them  up  in  six 
hours  as  rebels  or  traitors,  make  laws  for,  and  collect  customs  in 
Mexico,  when  by  the  Constitution  it  is  declared  that  "  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  or  water" 
when  all  this  can  be  done  with  impunity  by  the  one-man  power, 
the  people  are  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  rights  and  dearest  in- 
terests, under  the  shallow  pretence  that  that  same  one  man  can  not 
find  constitutional  warrant  for  affixing  his  signature,  either  to  a  bill 
passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  the  payment  of 
what  they  recognized  as  a  just  debt  due  from  the  Government, 
or  for  another,  making  appropriations  for  their  own  means,  for 
the  general  improvement  and  interests  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  American  life  and  property; 
if  our  Constitution  were  fairly  susceptible  of  such  a  reading,  what 
odium  would  it  bring  upon  its  authors,  and  who  would  be  satis- 
fied to  live  under  it  another  day? 

Without  undertaking  to  decide  what  does,  or  what  does  not 
constitute  an  "Inland  Sea,"  as  the  term  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution,  nor  yet  in  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  '98  and  "99 
— which  are  of  more  importance  with  some  of  our  distinguished 
statesmen,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it  as  the  firm  con- 
viction of  my  mind,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  Lakes  and  Rivers  is  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  of 
Government,  and  that  the  interests  of  that  region  of  country  im- 
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peratively  demand  it;  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  it  will  be  obtained. 

I  should  despise  myself  if  I  were  capable  of  occupying  a  posi- 
tion in  public  life  with  views  so  narrow  and  contracted,  as  not  to 
see  and  be  willing  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  every  section  of 
our  ever-to-be-cherished  Union,  with  as  free  and  liberal  a  hand  as 
I  would  to  that  where  my  own  more  immediate  interests  were 
concerned — No  !  sections  of  the  country  have  no  influence  over 
my  mind  in  giving  construction  to  sections  of  the  Constitution. 

As  this  letter  is  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  Committee  as  well 
as  yourself,  you  will  be  pleased  to  hand  it  over  to  them  and  oblige- 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  M.  Botts. 

S.  Lisle  Smith,  Esq.,  and  through  him  to  the  Committee. 

The  following  letter,  from  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  was  received 
by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  on  the  day  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Convention  : — 

Marshfield,  yune  26,  184J. 

Gentlemen  : — I  had  the  honor  to  receive,  some  weeks  ago, 
an  invitation  signed  by  you,  as  a  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
to  attend  a  "North-Western  River-and-H arbor  Convention,"  to  be 
assembled  at  Chicago,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  without  regard 
to  distinctions  of  party.  If  circumstances  had  allowed  me  to  ful- 
fill my  purpose  of  being  in  the  Western  country  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  I  should  have  complied  with  that  invitation.  But  events 
occurred  to  defeat  that  purpose. 

Understanding  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  present,  sev- 
eral gentlemen,  elected  to  the  Convention,  have  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  should,  nevertheless,  communicate  my  sentiments  upon  the 
important  objects  which  have  called  them  together.  A  willingness 
to  comply  with  that  wish,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  treat  with  just 
respect  the  invitation  received  from  you,  induces  me  to  address 
to  you  this  letter. 

The  improvement  of  North -Western  rivers  and  harbors  has 
become  an  interesting  subject,  not  only  from  the  augumented 
business  and  population  of  that  part  of  the  country,  but  also  from 
recent  legislative  and  political  occurrences.  I  do  not  understand, 
however,  that  the  North-Western  harbor  and  river  improvements 
are  to  be  the  exclusive  objects,  of  that  description,  which  shall 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Convention.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
those  who  propose  the  Convention  regard  such  improvements,  all 
over  the  Union,  as  standing  on  the  same  ground  of  constitutional 
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authority,  and  the  same  principles  of  public  policy.  Although 
the  necessity  of  making  and  improving  harbors,  and  for  the  clear- 
ing out  of  rivers,  may  be  felt  to  be  most  pressing  at  the  present 
moment  on  the  North-Western  frontiers,  and  the  greatest  disap- 
pointment felt  in  that  quarter  at  the  recent  and  repeated  failures 
of  measures  adopted  by  both  houses  of  Congress  to  provide  for 
such  necessity,  yet  it  hardly  needs  be  remarked  that  the  West  and 
the  South-West,  and  the  South,  the  North,  and  the  East,  are  all 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  such  measures.  The  question  is 
general,  not  local.  It  affects  every  part  of  the  country,  and  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Any  proceedings,  therefore,  of  conventions, 
or  other  public  bodies,  called  to  deliberate  on  such  subjects,  and 
to  express  opinions  either  on  points  of  constitutional  law  or  pubhc 
policy,  must,  to  meet  my  concurrence,  be  as  broad  and  compre- 
hensive as  the  questions  themselves.  They  must  be  such  as  are 
fit  to  be  adopted  by  the  government  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  equal  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  its  parts ; 
and  I  have  entire  confidence  that  no  more  limited  or  restricted 
construction  of  constitutional  power,  and  no  narrower  or  more 
local  view  of  public  policy,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Con- 
vention now  about  to  assemble. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  communicate  to  the  Conven- 
tion my  opinions  upon  the  subjects  which  are  to  engage  its  atten- 
tion. I  have  only  to  refer  to  my  public  conduct,  to  the  measures 
which  I  have  supported,  and  to  my  public  speeches  in  and  out  of 
Congress  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Full  extracts  from  these 
speeches  I  shall  now  proceed  to  transcribe.  Although  this  may 
not  be  the  most  interesting  or  attractive  mode  of  presenting  my 
opinions  to  the  Convention,  it  will,  at  least,  be  attended  with  one 
advantage:  it  will  show  that  my  opinions,  whatever  they  are,  are 
not  of  recent  adoption.  They  have  not  been  recently  espoused 
by  me  in  consequence  of  any  new  degree  of  favor  or  popularity 
attaching  to  the  cause  of  internal  improvement.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  steadily  maintained  for  a  long  course  of  years,  not 
only  against  able  and  ingenious  argument  on  the  opposite  side, 
but  also  against  the  most  powerful  party  influences,  and  the  most 
vehement  denunciations  of  their  alleged  tendencies  toward  con- 
soHdation. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  in  June,  1828,  it  pleased 
the  citizens  of  Boston  to  give  me  a  public  dinner.  On  that  occa- 
sion I  made  a  speech  containing  the  extracts  which  I  now  tran- 
scribe from  a  printed  volume : 

"Another  subject,  now  becoming  exceedingly  interesting,  was 
in  various  forms  presented  to  Congress  at  the  last  session,  and  in 
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regard  to  which,  I  believe,  there  is  substantially  a  general  union 
of  opinion  among  the  members  from  this  commonwealth.  I  mean 
what  is  commonly  called  internal  improvement.  The  great  and 
growing  importance  of  this  subject  may,  I  hope,  justify  a  few 
remarks  relative  to  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

"It  was  evident  to  all  persons  of  much  observation  at  the  close 
of  the  late  war,  that  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  United 
States  had  become  essentially  changed  in  regard  to  sundry  great 
interests  of  the  country.  Almost  from  the  commencement  of  the 
government  down  near  to  the  beginning  of  that  war,  the  United 
States  had  occupied  a  position  of  singular  and  extraordinary 
advantage.  They  had  been  at  peace,  while  the  powers  of  Europe 
had  been  at  war.  The  harvest  of  neutrality  had  been  to  them 
rich  and  ample,  and  they  had  reaped  it  with  skill  and  diligence. 
Their  agriculture  and  commerce  had  both  felt  sensibly  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  existing  state  of  the  world.  Bread  was  raised  by 
our  farmers  for  those  whose  hands  were  otherwise  employed  than 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  field,  and  the  seas  were  navigated  by  our 
sailors  for  account  of  such  as,  being  belligerents,  could  not  safely 
navigate  them  for  themselves.  These  opportunities  for  useful 
employment  were  all  seized  and  enjoyed  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
country,  and  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  was  the  natural  result. 

"But  with  general  peace  a  new  state  of  things  arose.  The 
European  states  at  once  turned  their  own  attention  to  the  pur- 
suits proper  for  their  new  situation,  and  sought  to  extend  their 
own  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  interests.  It 
was  evident  that  thenceforward,  instead  of  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  neutrality  in  times  of  war,  a  general  competition 
would  spring  up,  and  nothing  was  to  be  expected  without  a  strug- 
gle. Other  nations  would  now  raise  their  own  bread,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  transport  their  own  commodities,  and  the  export-trade 
and  the  carrying-trade  of  this  country  were  therefore  certain  to 
receive  new  and  powerful  competition,  if  not  sudden  and  violent 
checks.  It  seemed  reasonable,  therefore,  in  this  state  of  things, 
to  turn  our  thoughts  inward  to  explore  the  hitherto  unexplored 
resources  of  our  own  country,  to  find  out,  if  we  could,  new  diver- 
sifications of  industry,  new  subjects  for  the  appHcation  of  labor  at 
home.  ■  It  was  fit  to  consider  how  far  home  productions  could 
properly  be  made  to  furnish  activity  to  home  supply;  and,  since 
the  country  stretched  over  so  many  parallels  of  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, abounding,  of  course,  in  the  natural  productions  proper  to 
each,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  inquire  what  means 
existed  of  establishing  free  and  cheap  intercourse  between  those 
parts,  thereby  bringing  the  raw  material  abounding  in  one  under 
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the  action  of  the  productive  labor  which  was  found  in  another. 
Roads  and  canals,  therefore,  were  seen  to  be  of  the  first  conse- 
quence. And  then  the  interesting  question  arose  how  far  it  was 
constitutionally  lawful,  and  how  far  expedient,  for  the  general 
government  to  give  aid  and  succor  to  the  business  of  making 
roads  and  canals,  in  conjunction  with  individual  enterprise  or 
State  undertakings.  I  am  among  those  who  have  held  the  opinion 
that  if  any  object  of  that  kind  be  of  general  or  national  impor- 
tance, it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  government, 
though  I  admit  it  to  be  a  power  which  should  be  exercised  with 
very  great  care  and  discretion.  Congress  has  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  both  internal  and  external,  and  whatever  might  have 
been  thought  to  be  the  literal  interpretation  of  these  terms,  we 
know  the  construction  to  have  been,  from  the  very  first  assem- 
bling of  Congress,  and  by  the  very  men  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  regulation  of  commerce  comprehended  such  meas- 
ures as  were  necessary  for  its  support,  its  improvement,  its 
advancement,  and  justified  such  expenditures  as  piers,  beacons, 
and  light-houses,  and  the  clearing  out  of  harbors  required.  In- 
stances of  this  sort,  in  the  application  of  the  general  revenue, 
have  been  frequent,  from  the  commencement  of  the  government. 
As  the  same  power,  precisely,  exists  in  relation  to  internal  as  well 
as  external  trade,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  why  like  expenditures 
might  not  be  justified  when  made  on  internal  objects. 

"The  vast  regions  of  the  West  are  penetrated  by  rivers,  to 
which  those  of  Europe  are  but  as  rills  and  brooks.  But  the  navi- 
gation of  these  noble  streams,  washing,  as  they  do,  the  margin  of 
one-third  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  was  obstructed  by  obstacles 
capable  of  being  removed,  and  yet  not  likely  to  be  removed  but 
by  the  power  of  the  general  government.  Was  this  a  justifiable 
object  of  expenditure  from  the  national  treasury?  Without  hesi- 
tation I  have  thought  it  was.  A  vast  chain  of  lakes,  if  it  be  not 
more  proper  to  call  them  a  succession  of  inland  seas,  stretches 
into  the  deep  interior  of  this  northern  part  of  the  continent,  as  if 
kindly  placed  there  by  Providence  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
land,  and  afford  the  easier  and  readier  intercourse  of  water  con- 
veyance. But  these  vast  lakes  require  also  harbors,  and  lights, 
and  breakwaters.  And  were  these  lawful  objects  of  national 
legislation?  To  me,  certainly,  they  have  appeared  to  be  such,  as 
clearly  as  if  they  were  on  the  Atlantic  border. 

"In  most  of  the  new  States  of  the  West,  the  United  States  are 
yet  proprietors  of  vast  bodies  of  land.  Through  some  of  these 
States,  and  sometimes  through  these  same  public  lands,  the  local 
authorities  have  prepared  to  carry  expensi\'e  canals,  for  the  o-ener- 
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al  benefit  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  uiidertaking.s  have  been 
attended  with  great  expense,  and  have  subjected  the  States,  where 
enterprising  spirit  has  begun  and  carried  them  on,  to  large  debts 
and  heavy  taxation.  The  lands  of  the  United  States,  being 
exempted  from  all  taxation,  of  course  bear  no  part  of  this  burden. 
Looking  to  the  United  States,  therefore,  as  a  great  landed  proprie- 
tor, essentially  benefited  by  these  improvements,  I  have  felt  no 
difficulty  in  voting  for  the  appropriation  of  parts  of  these  lands, 
as  a  reasonable  contribution  by  the  United  States  to  these  general 
objects. 

"  Most  of  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  referred  are  much  less- 
local  in  their  influence  and  importance  than  they  might  be.  The 
breakwater  in  the  Delaware,  useful  to  Philadelphia,  is  useful  also 
to  all  the  ship-owners  in  the  United  States,  and,  indeed,  to  all 
interested  in  commerce,  especially  in  that  great  branch,  the  coast- 
wise commerce.  If  the  mouths  of  the  Southern  rivers  be  deep- 
ened and  improved,  the  neighboring  cities  are  benefited,  but  so, 
also,  are  the  ships  which  visit  them;  and  if  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  be  rendered  more  safe  for  navigation,  the  great  markets  of 
consumption  along  their  shores  are  the  more  readily  and  cheaply 
approached  by  the  products  of  the  factories  and  the  fisheries  of 
New  England. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  the  present  government 
can  not  be  maintained  but  by  administering  it  on  principles  as 
wide  and  broad  as  the  country  over  which  it  extends.  I  mean, 
of  course,  no  extension  of  the  powers  which  it  confers,  but  I  speak 
of  the  spirit  with  which  those  powers  should  be  exercised.  If 
there  be  any  doubts  whether  so  many  republics,  covering  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  globe,  can  be  long  held  together  under  this  Con- 
stitution, there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  impossibility 
of  so  holding  them  together  by  any  narrow,  contracted,  local,  or 
selfish  system  of  legislation. 

"To  render  the  Constitution  perpetual  (which  God  grant  it 
may  be),  it  is  necessary  that  its  benefits  should  be  practically  felt 
by  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  interests  in  the  country.  The 
East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South,  must  all  see  their 
own  welfare  protected  and  advanced  by  it.  While  the  Eastern 
frontier  is  protected  by  fortifications,  its  harbors  improved,  and 
its  commerce  defended  by  a  naval  force,  it  is  right  and  just  that 
the  region  beyond  the  Alleghany  should  receive  fair  consideration 
and  equal  attention  in  any  objects  of  public  improvement  interest- 
ing to  itself,  and  within  the  proper  power  of  the  government. 
These,  sir,  are  in  brief  the  general  views  by  which  I  have  been 
governed  on  questions  of  this  kind,  and  I  trust  they  are  such  as 
this  meeting  does  not  disapprove." 
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Gentlemen,  five  years  after  the  expression  of  these  opinions, 
that  is  to  say,  in  July,  1833,  I  had  occasion  to  repeat  them  in 
substance  in  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg.  Extracts 
from  that  address,  taken  from  a  printed  volume,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  insert: 

"Gentlemen,  your  worthy  mayor  has  alluded  to  the  subject  of 
internal  improvements.  Having  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the 
general  government  over  various  objects  comprised  in  that  denom- 
ination, I  confess  that  I  have  felt  great  pleasure  in  forwarding 
them,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  by  means  of  reasonable  govern- 
ment aid.  It  has  seemed  strange  to  me,  that,  in  the  progress  of 
human  knowledge  and  human  virtue  (for  I  have  no  doubt  that 
both  are  making  progress),  the  objects  of  government  should  so 
long  have  been  principally  confined  to  external  affairs,  and  to  the 
enactment  of  the  general  laws,  without  considering  how  much  may 
be  done  by  the  government,  which  can  not  be  done  without  it, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  There  are 
many  objects,  of  great  value  to  man,  which  can  not  be  attained 
by  unconnected  individuals,  but  must  be  attained,  if  attained  at 
all,  by  association.  For  many  of  them,  government'  seems  the 
most  natural  and  the  most  efficient  association.  Voluntary  asso- 
ciation has  done  much,  but  it  can  not  do  all.  To  the  great  honor 
and  advantage  of  your  own  State,  she  has  been  forward  in  apply- 
ing the  agency  of  government  to  great  objects  of  internal  utility. 
But  even  States  can  not  do  everything.  There  are  some  things 
which  belong  to  all  the  States,  and  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done 
by  all  the  States.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  government  to  turn  its 
attention  inward;  to  survey  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly the  vast  Western  country;  to  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole;  and  to  adopt  a  liberal  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments. There  are  objects  not  naturally  within  the  sphere  of  any 
one  State,  which  yet  seemed  of  great  importance,  as  calculated  to 
unite  the  different  parts  of  the  country  to  a  better  and  shorter  way 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  to  be  also  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  government  itself,  in  any  emergency.  It  is  true, 
gentlemen,  that  the  local  theatre  for  such  improvement  is  not 
mainly  in  the  East.  The  East  is  old,  pretty  fully  peopled,  and 
small.  The  West  is  new,  vast,  and  thinly  peopled.  Our  rivers 
can  be  measured,  yours  can  not.  We  are  bounded,  you  are 
boundless.  The  West  was,  therefore,  most  deeply  interested  in 
this  system,  though  certainly  not  alone  interested  even  in  such 
works  as  had  a  Western  locality.  To  clear  her  rivers  was  to  clear 
them  for  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country;  to  construct  har- 
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bors,  and  clear  entrances  to  existing  harbors,  whether  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  or  on  the  lakes,  was  for  the  advantage  of  that  whole 
commerce.  And  if  this  were  not  so,  he  is  but  a  poor  public  man 
whose  patriotism  is  governed  by  the  cardinal  points ;  who  is  for 
or  against  a  proposed  measure  according  to  its  indication  by  com- 
pass, or  as  it  may  happen  to  tend  further  from,  or  come  nearer  to, 
his  own  immediate  connections.  And  look  at  the  West!  Look 
at  those  rivers — look  at  the  lakes  —look  especially  at  Lake  Erie, 
and  see  what  a  moderate  expenditure  has  done  for  the  safety  of 
human  life  and  the  preservation  of  property  in  the  navigation  of 
the  lake,  and  done,  let  me  add,  in  the  face  of  a  fixed  and  ardent 
opposition!" 

Gentlemen,  I  pass  over  what  I  have  said  on  other  occasions 
in  support  of  measures  for  river-and-harbor  improvements,  and  in 
defence  of  the  grounds  of  right  and  policy,  on  which  I  suppose 
such  measures  to  rest,  and  I  come  to  certain  recent  and  most 
interesting  occurrences. 

It  is  well  known,  gentlemen,  that  a  bill  for  the  improvement 
of  harbors  and  the  navigation  of  rivers  passed  both  Houses  in 
July,  1846.  This  bill  was  disapproved  by  the  President,  and  his 
veto  message,  as  it  is  called,  was  sent  to  Congress  on  the  third 
day  of  August. 

This  message,  the  first  of  its  kind  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States,  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  been  drawn  up,  not  only  with  care,  but  also  upon  consul- 
tation with  his  usual  advisers,  the  heads  of  departments,  whose 
concurrence  and  support  it  no  doubt  received;  at  least  it  is  not 
known  that  any  dissent  was  expressed  in  the  cabinet,  or  by  any 
of  its  members;  and  its  doctrines  were  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  President's  friends  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 
the  bill  was  again  put  to  the  vote  there,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  lost,  of  course,  by  the  want  of  concur- 
rence of  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members. 

This  veto  message,  as  it  is  the  most  recent,  may  also  be 
regarded  as  the  most  authentic  exposition  of  the  principles  and 
opinions  of  those  leading  politicians  who  are  opposed  to  grants  of 
money  for  improving  harbors  and  rivers,  and  for  works  of  similar 
character. 

The  message  is  in  everybody's  hands,  and  has,  of  course, 
been  universally  read.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  comment 
on  it,  except  so  far  as  to  show  in  what  light  its  doctrines  and  its 
character  struck  me,  and  how  widely  it  differed  from  my  own 
opinions. 

Three  or  four  months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Harbor  Bill  by 
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the  veto  message,  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  1846,  I  made  x 
speech  to  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  other  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia. On  that  occasion,  so  interesting  a  matter  as  the  loss  of 
this  bill  could  not  but  attract  attention.  From  my  printed 
speech,  delivered  before  that  assemblage,  I  transcribe  the  follow- 
ing extracts: 

"  Let  us  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  Mississippi.  This 
noble  and  extraordinary  stream,  with  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
people  on  its  banks,  and  on  the  waters  falling  into  it,  absolutely 
calls  for  harbors,  for  clearing  out  rivers,  for  the  removal  of  snags, 
and  other  obstacles  to  safe  navigation.  Who  is  to  do  this?  Will 
any  one  of  the  States  do  it?  Can  all  the  States  do  it?  Is  it  the 
duty  appropriate  of  any  State,  or  any  number  of  States?  No,  no, 
we  know  it  is  not.  We  know  that  unless  this  government  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  feel  that  it  is  their  constitutional 
authority  and  duty  to  make  these  improvements,  they  never,  will 
be  made,  and  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  will  roll  over  snags, 
and  snags,  and  snags  for  a  century  to  come. 

"  These  improvements  must  come  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  can  not  come  at 
all;  and  I  say  that  every  steamboat  that  is  lost  by  one  of  these 
snags — every  life  that  is  sacrificed — goes  to  make  up  a  great 
account  against  this  government.  Why,  what  a  world  is  there  1 
What  rivers,  and  what  cities  on  their  banks!  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Natchez,  and  others  that  spring  up 
while  we  are  talking  of  them,  or,  indeed,  before  we  begin  to  speak 
of  them — commercial  marts,  great  places  for  exchange  of  com- 
modities along  these  rivers,  which  are  so  many  inland  seas,  as  it 
were!  And  what!  the  general  government  no  authority  over  them 
— no  power  of  improvement?  Why,  that  will  be  thought  the 
most  incredible  thing,  hereafter,  that  ever  was  heard  of.  It  will 
not  be  believed  that  it  ever  had  entered  the  head  of  any  adminis- 
tration that  these  were  not  objects  deserving  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  government.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Harbor-Bill, 
negatived  by  the  President,  raises  a  vital  question.  This  ^question 
was  put  in  Congress,  it  has  been  put  since,  it  was  put  at  the  polls. 
I  put  it  now  to  be  the  question,  whether  these  internal  improve- 
ments of  the  lakes  and  rivers  shall  be  made  or  shall  not  be  made ; 
and  those  who  say  they  shall  not  be  made  are  right  to  adhere  to 
Mr.  Polk,  and  those  who  say  they  shall  be  made,  and  must  be 
made,  and  they  will  have  them  made,  why,  then,  they  have  the 
work  in  their  own  hands,  and  they,  being  a  majority  of  the  people,, 
will  do  it.  I  do  not  know  that  we  of  the  East  and  North  have 
any  especial  interest  in  this,  but  I  tell  you  that  we  of  the  East 
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think  that  we  have  an  especial  interest  in  it.  I  have  thought  so, 
at  least,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  and  I  believe  all  my 
associates  from  Massachusetts  have  also  thought  so.  We  think 
we  have  an  interest— an  especial  interest — in  manifesting  a  spirit 
of  liberality  in  regard  to  all  expenses  for  improvements  of  those 
parts  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes. 
We  think  it  belongs  both  to  our  interest  and  our  reputation  to 
sustain  improvements  on  the  Western  waters." 

Now,  let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  a  vague  notion  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  make  internal 
improvements,  and  therefore  does  not  authorize  expenditures  on  a 
harbor.  We  are  speaking  of  things,  not  by  any  general  name,  not 
by  classification  or  classes,  we  are  speaking  of  things  by  phrases 
descriptive  of  the  things  themselves.  We  call  a  harbor  a  harbor. 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  says  that  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  why  then  i  say  that  the  name  can  not  alter  the 
thing  —  the  thing  is  a  harbor.  And  does  not  every  one  of  these 
harbors  touch  navigable  waters?  Is  not  every  one  of  them  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  bay,  gulf,  or  navigable  river?  and  are  not  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  gulf,  and  bays,  and  rivers,  are 
they  not  all  for  commercial  purposes,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States? 

How  can  it  be  said  that  these  are  within  the  particular  juris- 
diction of  the  States?  Wherever  the  money  is  so  expended,  it  is 
expended  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
purposes  conceded  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  that  is  to  say,  the 
regulation  and  protection  of  commerce. 

But  now  let  us  go  to  the  origin  of  this  power.  Let  us  appeal 
from  the  opinions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
written  text  of  the  Constitution,  and  let  us  see  what  that  is.  The 
power  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect  is 
expressed  in  the  Constitution  in  a  very  few  words.  It  says  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes! 

The  whole  force  is  concentrated  in  that  word,  "regulate.'' 
Well,  Mr.  Polk  himself  admits  that  the  word  regulate,  as  applied 
to  facilities  for  foreign  trade,  does  extend  to  the  making  of  bea- 
cons, piers,  and  light-houses;  but  his  whole  message  attempts 
to  run  a  distinction  between  foreign  trade  and  trade  between  the 
States. 

But  the  power  over  each  is  given  in  the  same  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  in  the  very  same  words,  and  is  exactly  of  equal 
length  and  breadth  with  the  other.  If  one  is  denied,  both  are 
denied;    if  one  is  conceded,   both   must   be   conceded.      It  is 
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impossible  to  separate  them  by  any  argument  or  logical  process 
worthy  of  the  statesman's  mind.  It  is  wholly  arbitrary,  I  say, 
without  the  least  foundation,  to  say  that  Congress  may  make 
provision  for  a  harbor  accommodation  for  foreign  commerce, 
and  not  for  domestic  trade.  Is  the  latter  not  as  important  as  the 
former?  Is  not  the  breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware 
Bay  as  important  for  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  with  New  Orleans 
as  with  Liverpool?  and  so  everywhere  else?  Is  not  our  coasting- 
trade  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  our  maritime  interest,  and 
can  we  yet  do  nothing  for  that? 

It  is  strange  that  any  man  should  entertain  the  idea  that  such 
a  distinction  could  be  drawn.  I  have  before  me  a  long  list  of 
acts  of  Congress,  of  a  good  deal  of  importance,  as  I  think,  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  President  is  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  the 
acquiescence  and  approbation  of  the  people  in  opinions  adverse 
to  Harbor  improvements.  The  opinion  both  of  Congress  and 
the  people  seems  quite  the  other  way. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  propose  to  quit  this  question.  In  the  free 
discussions  that  have  taken  place  on  it,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
the  argument  is  exhausted.  The  question  is.  Whether  we  are 
convinced,  and  whether  we  are  to  stand  up  to  our  convictions? 
The  question  is.  Whether  the  great  West,  so  important  a  part  of 
the  country,  bearing  its  share  of  all  the  common  burdens,  is  to  be 
struck  out  of  all  participation  in  the  benefits  which  are  bestowed 
upon  other  portions  of  the  Union?  I  think  not.  The  question 
is  put  already.  I  expect  to  hear  an  answer  to  it  from  the  North, 
North-West,  and  the  South.  But,  then,  I  do  not  rely  upon  con- 
ventions at  Memphis,  at  St.  Louis;  I  do  not  rely  on  resolutions. 
T  rely  on  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  understand  what  their 
constitutional  rights  are,  and  then  to  take  care  that  those  con- 
stitutional rights  shall  be  fairly  protected,  by  being  intrusted  to 
proper  hands. 

But,  before  I  entirely  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must 
say  a  word  upon  an  important  report  made  to  the  Senate  at  the 
last  session,  by  a  committee  to  whom  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Memphis  Convention  were  referred.  A  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  framed  that  elaborate  report.  So  far  as  he  admits  any 
thing  done  by  Congress  to  have  been  rightfully  done,  and  admits 
any  degree  of  authority  in  Congress  to  do  what  has  not  yet  been 
done,  I  concur  with  him.  The  rest  I  reject,  for  I  do  not  think 
the  distinctions  taken  by  that  eminent  man  are  sound.  I  regret 
that  it  is  my  misfortune  to  differ  with  him. 

The  report  proposes,  I  may  state  in  brief,  that  where  a  river 
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divides  two  States,  or  only  two  States  are  concerned,  these  two 
States  must  make  the  necessary  improvements  themselves.  I  do 
not  agree  with  that;  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  any  matter  of 
consequence  whether  the  necessary  improvements  are. connected 
with  two  States,  or  four,  or  only  one. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  location — it  is  a  question  of  public 
importance.  Look,  for  instance,  at  that  portion  of  the  North 
River  which  runs  between  two  shores,  both  of  which  belong  to 
New  York.  There,  I  suppose,  the  power  of  Congress  over  Gov- 
ernor Marcy's  overslaugh  farm,  as  it  is  called,  is  as  perfect  as  it 
is  to  make  a  similar  improvement  further  down,  where  the  river 
divides  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  distinc- 
tion attempted,  as  it  strikes  me,  is  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence. 

Well,  having  thus  alluded,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  not  having  time  to 
discuss  its  propositions  at  any  considerable  length,  I  will  now,  by 
way  of  conclusion,  give  you  my  opinion  on  all  this  question  of 
the  power  of  making  harbors.  In  my  opinion,  Congress  has  the 
power  to  make  harbors  on  the  rivers  and  the  lakes,  to  the  full 
extent  to  which  it  has  ever  proposed  to  exercise  such  power. 

That,  whether  these  proposed  harbors  be  judged  useful  for 
foreign  commerce,  or  only  for  commerce  among  the  States  them- 
selves, the  principle  is  the  same,  and  the  constitutional  power 
given  in  the  same  clause  and  in  the  same  words. 

That  Congress  has  power  to  clear  out  obstructions  from  all 
rivers  suited  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  to  improve  their  navigation  and  utility  by  appropriations 
from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

That,  whether  a  river  divides  two  States  or  more  .than  two,  or 
runs  through  two  States  or  more  than  two,  or  is  wholly  confined 
to  one  State,  is  immaterial,  provided  its  importance  to  commerce, 
foreign  or  domestic,  be  admitted. 

For  instance,  the  North  River  is  a  navigable,  tide-water  river 
for  many  miles,  while  running  entirely  within  the  territory  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Yet  I  suppose  the  removing  of  obstructions 
in  this  part  of  the  river  is  as  fully  within  the  power  of  Congress  as 
the  removing  of  obstructions  in  the  other  parts  of  the  river,  where 
it  divides  New  York  from  New  Jersey. 

I  think  it  wholly  immaterial  whether  a  proposed  improvement 
in  a  river  for  commercial  purposes  be  above  or  below  an  actual 
existing  port  of  entry. 

If,  instead  of  clearing  out  the  rocks,  and  in  that  manner 
improving  the  channel  of  a  river,  it  is  found  better  to  make  a 
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canal  around  falls  which  are  in  it,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  construct  such  a  canal.  I  think,  for 
instance,  that  Congress  has  power  to  purchase  the  Louisville 
Canal  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  it  ought  to  exercise 
that  power  now,  if  the  work  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
price;  and  that  the  canal  should  then  be  free  to  all  who  have 
occasion  to  use  it,  reserving  such  tolls  only  as  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  works  in  repair. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  propositions  all  flow  from  the  nature 
of  our  government,  and  its  equal  power  over  trade  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  States,  and  from  the  fact  resulting  from 
these  powers,  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  a  unit. 

I  have  no  conception  of  any  such  thing  as  seems  to  be 
thought  possible  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
that  is,  an  external  commerce  existing  between  the  two  States, 
carried  on  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  their  own,  whether 
such  laws  and  regulations  were  adopted  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  understand  how  there  can  be  a  Pennsylvania  vessel, 
built,  manned,  and  equipped  under  Pennsylvania  laws,  trading  as 
such  Pennsylvania  vessel  with  New  York  or  Maryland,  or  having 
any  rights  or  privileges  not  conferred  by  acts  of  Congress ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  idea  is  unfounded  which  supposes  that 
when  only  two  States  are  interested  in  the  navigation  of  a  river, 
or  its  waters  touch  only  the  shores  of  two  States,  the  improvement 
of  such  river  is  excluded  from  the  power  of  Congress,  and  must 
be  left  to  the  care  of  the  two  States  themselves,  under  an  agree- 
ment which  they  may  enter  into,  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
for  that  purpose. 

In  my  opinion,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  for- 
bids a  State  from  entering  into  any  alliance,  compact,  or  agree- 
ment with  another  State,  without  consent  of  Congress,  can  draw 
after  it  no  such  conclusion  as  that,  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
two  States  ought  to  be  bound  to  improve  the  navigation  of  a  river 
which  separates  their  territories ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  such  improvements  is  taken  away.  A  river 
flowing  between  two  States,  and  two  States  only,  may  be  highly 
important  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Union.  It  is  sufficient 
to  Say  that  the  whole  argument  is  founded  on  the  notion  that  the 
Constitution  prohibits  more  than  two  States  from  entering  into 
agreements,  even  with  the  consent  of  Congress. 

This  is '  manifestly  untenable.  The  Constitution  extends  as 
fully  to  agreements  between  three,  four,  or  five  States,  as  between 
two   only,   and  the  consent  of  Congress  makes  an  agreement 
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between  five  as  valid  as  between  two.  If,  therefore,  two  States 
can  improve  rivers  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  so  can  five  or 
more,  and  if  it  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  power  of 
Congress  to  improve  a  river  in  a  particular  case,  that  two  States 
can  themselves  do  it,  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, is  an  equally  valid  reason  in  the  ,case  where  five  or  ten 
States  are  concerned.  They,  too,  may  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  consent  of  Congress.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between 
what  may  be  done  by  Congress  where  only  two  States  are  con- 
cerned with  a  river,  and  what  may  be  done  in  cases  where  more 
than  two  are  so  connected,  entirely  vanishes.  I  hold  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  point  to  be 
unsound.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  power  to  construct  a  pier  and  the  power  to  construct 
3.  harbor.  I  think  that  a  single  pier  of  itself  affords  a  degree  of 
shelter  and  protection  from  winds  and  seas;  that  two  parallel 
piers  make  a  harbor;  and  that,  if  one  pier  may  be  rightfully  con- 
structed, it  is  no  extravagant  stretch  of  constitutional  power  to 
construct  another.  In  fine,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Congress  does 
constitutionally  possess  the  power  of  establishing  light-houses, 
buoys,  beacons,  piers,  breakwaters,  and  harbors  on  the  ocean, 
the  Gulf,  the  lakes,  and  the  navigable  rivers ;  that  it  does  consti- 
tutionally possess  the  power  of  improving  the  great  rivers  of  the 
country,  clearing  out  their  channels  by  deepening  them  or  remov- 
ing obstructions,  in  order  to  render  navigation  upon  them  more 
safe  for  life  and  property;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason.  Congress 
may  construct  canals  around  falls  in  rivers,  in  all  necessary  cases. 

All  this  authority,  in  my  opinion,  flows  from  the  power  over 
commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  conferred  on  Congress  by  the 
Constitution;  and  if  auxiliary  considerations  or  corroborative  argu- 
ment be  required,  they  are  found  in  two  facts,  viz.:  ist.  That 
improvements  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  whether  on  the 
ocean  or  the  Gulf,  on  the  lakes  or  the  rivers,  are  improvements 
which,  from  their  nature,  are  such  as  no  single  State,  nor  any  num- 
ber of  States,  can  make,  or  ought  to  be  called  on  to  make.  All 
idea  of  States  undertaking  such  improvements  is,  in  my  opinion, 
preposterous.  And,  in  the  second  place,  as  all  the  revenues 
derived  from  commerce  accrue  to  the  general  government,  and 
none  of  it  to  the  States,  the  charge  of  improving  the  means  of 
commerce  and  commercial  intercourse,  by  such  works  as  have 
been  mentioned,  properly  devolves  on  the  treasury  of  that  gov- 
ernment, and  on  that  treasury  alone. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you,  gentlemen,  with  any  farther  reference 
to  opinions  expressed  by  me  on  the  subject  of  Harbor-and-River 
Improvements. 
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Every  successive  year,  and,  I  may  say,  every  successive 
month,  strengthens  and  confirms  these  opinions,  and  I  feel  now, 
as  I  have  always  felt,  that  in  the  end  they  must  prevail,  and  that 
end,  I  think,  approaches.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a 
Harbor  bill,  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  preceding  session, 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  it  passed  within  the  last  ten 
days  of  the  session ;  the  President  saw  fit  to  retain  it,  as  he  had 
the  power  of  doing,  without  approving  or  returning  it,  and,  of 
course,  it  did  not  becoxne  a  law.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  repeated  loss  of  this  great  measure,  by  the  refusal  of  the 
executive  government  to  co-operate  in  it,  has  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  calling  of  the  Convention  at  Chicago.  I  wish  all 
possible  success  and  favorable  results  to  the  deliberations  of  that 
Convention.  It  may,  I  trust  it  will,  do  much  good.  It  may 
hasten  the  triumph  of  a  cause  which  is  most  assuredly  destined 
to  triumph.  A  great  majority  of  the  people  are  satisfied  that  the 
power  to  make  these  improvements  does  exist  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
government  to  exercise  that  power.  The  will  of  the  people  is 
ascertained,  it  can  not  be  doubted,  and  it  will  prevail.  Not  to 
mention  other  cases,  I  ask  if  any  one  imagines  that  an  enlight- 
ened community  will  long  consent  that  the  shipping  and  commer- 
cial accommodations  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  shall  be  pent  up 
in  the  narrow  dimensions  of  Bufi"alo  Creek?  or  does  any  one 
suppose  that  any  government,  or  any  administration,  can  receive 
any  support  and  confidence,  which  refuses  all  Harbor  Improve- 
ments to  the  City  in  which  the  Convention  is  now  to  assemble? 
Chicago,  a  commercial  place  of  recent  origin,  is  already  a  large 
city.  It  is  the  seaport  of  Illinois.  It  is  now  accessible  by 
vessels  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  also  on  a  great  line  of 
internal  communication  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  New 
Orleans;  shall  it  have  no  convenient  harbor?  Shall  it  be  able 
to  afford  no  safe  refuge  for  property  and  life  from  the  storms 
which  vex  the  lake? 

You  have  been  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  call  a  Convention 
without  regard  to  the  distinctions  of  party.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  it  is  believed  that  persons  belonging  to  a 
party  which  heretofore,  as  a  party,  has  strenuously  opposed 
Harbor  Improvements,  are  now  ready  to  join  in  measures  for 
their  support.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  true.  I  have  no 
doubt,  especially,  that  among  the  younger  part  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  who  have  not  been,  in  times  past,  hopelessly  committed 
on  these  subjects,  a  just  and  unprejudiced  opinion  is  fast  making 
its  way.     The  truth  is,  that  of  the  two  great  parties  which  have 
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divided  the  country,  one  has  been  for  Internal  Improvements, 
and  one  against  them;  but  in  this  latter  party  individuals  have 
been  found,  principally,  I  believe,  from  the  Western  and  North- 
western States,  who  have  voted  for  such  improvements,  and 
thereby  created  a  majority  in  their  favor  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, against  the  general  voice  of  their  party,  and  against 
the  wishes  and  vetoes  of  the  executive  government.  Broad  and 
deep  as  has  been  the  division  of  parties,  yet  these  individuals 
have  felt  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  clear  conviction 
of  what  the  public  good  requires,  to  reject  the  force  of  party  ties, 
and  vote  with  their  opponents.  This  conduct  is  patriotic  and 
honorable,  and,  I  hope,  will  be  imitated  by  others.  Indeed,  I 
should  rejoice  to  see.  that  which  has  so  long  been  a  party  ques- 
tion become  a  national  question,  and  a  question  which  shall  have 
but  one  side  to  it.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  topic  of  such  vital  and  general  interest.  This, 
however,  I  may  perhaps  not  see;  but  I  shall  see,  I  am  sure,  the 
cause  of  Internal  Improvement  triumph  by  decided  majorities. 
I  shall  see  the  Lake  Harbors  improved,  and  new  ones  constructed; 
I  shall  see  the  noble  rivers  of  the  West  cleared  of  their  obstruc- 
tions; I  shall  see  the  great  internal  interests  of  the  country 
protected  and  advanced  by  a  wise,  liberal,  and  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  government. 

In  laying  this  communication  before  the  Convention,  I  pray 
you,  gentlemen,  to  tender  to  its  members  my  personal  regards, 
and  I  pray  you  also  to  accept  for  yourselves  my  respects  and 
good  wishes.  Daniel  Webster. 

To  Messrs.  N.  B.  Judd,  E.  W.  Tracy,  Thomas  Hoyne,  Wm.  B. 
Ogden,  S.  J.  Lowe,  G.  W.  Meeker,  and  W.  L.  Whiting,  Committee. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spencer  of  New  York,  on  the  introduction 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  contain  the  only 
formal  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Committee  which  were 
presented  to  the  Convention,  and  are  necessary  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  propositions  submitted.  With  the  advice 
of  numerous  Delegates,  the  Committee  on  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  have  concluded  to  insert  those  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, believing  they  would  thereby  render  an  acceptable  service 
to  those  interested  in  the  subject,  and  would  not  depart  from  the 
.spirit  of  the  resolution  appointing  them. 

They  are  informed  by  Mr.  S.  that  in  preparing  them  for  the 
press,  he  has  adhered  as  closely  as  his  memory  would  permit  to 
the  chain  of  argument  presented  to  the  Convention;  but  that  he 
has  amplified  with  such  illustrations  as  he  thought , would  be  use- 
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ful,  and  which  he  was  prevented  from  presenting  to  the  Conven- 
tion by  the  state  of  his  health  and  by  his  unwillingness  to  detain 
the  Delegates. 

Remarks  of  John  C.  Spencer. 
John  C.  Spencer  of  New  York,  rose  after  the  reading  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  addressed  the  Con- 
vention substantially  as  follows : 

After  thanking  the  members  of  the  Convention  for  the  cordial 
and  flattering  welcome  they  had  given  him,  Mr.  Spencer  said  he 
would  not  abuse  their  kindness  by  protracted  remarks  beyond 
what  the  occasion-  seemed  to  require.  Some  of  the  propositions 
reported  required  explanations,  while  others  contained  assertions, 
the  proof  of  which  should  be  exhibited  before  they  were  sanc- 
tioned by  this  meeting,  and  the  general  result  of  the  whole  series 
should  be  stated  and  illustrated.  This  duty  he  would  now  under- 
take. 

He  would  assume  that  every  one  who  heard  him  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  instead  of  quoting  it,  he  should,  in  most  instances,  merely 
refer  to  the  clause  bearing  upon  the  matter  under  consideration. 
The  question  which  he  should  first  examine  related  to  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the  common  funds  ot 
the  people  of  this  Union  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  lakes  and  navigable  rivers  of  the  interior,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  existing  commerce  among  the  States,  and  to  open  new  ave- 
nues and  channels  for  that  commerce. 

A  stranger,  unacquainted  with  the  disputes  which  have  arisen, 
would  be  struck  with  surprise  at  the  existence  of  a  doubt  whether 
any  human  government  could  be  so  badly  constituted  as  to  be 
incapable  of  applying  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  the  protection 
and  maintenance  of  any  essential  interests  of  the  community  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  instituted.  'J'he  exchange  among  themselves 
of  the  products  of  a  people  inhabiting  different  climes,  cultivating 
different  soils,  and  employed  in  occupations  of  almost  infinite 
variety,  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  the  very  first  object 
of  aay  government  established  by  such  a  people.  That  exchange 
being  dependent  wholly  upon  the  facilities  of  transportation,  the 
end  to  be  attained  can  be  effected  only  by  creating  or  improving 
such  facilities.  To  suppose  a  government  framed  deliberately  by 
a  people  in  such  manner  as  to  deprive  it  of  a  power  possessed  by 
every  other  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth — a  power  to  enable 
its  citizens  to  reach  a  market  with  the  products  of  their  industry, 
and  to  return  with  the  exchanges  of  other  portions  of  their  country 
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and  of  foreign  lands — would  be  imputing  a  degree  of  fatuity  to 
our  ancestors — to  the  strong  heads  and  full  and  brave  hearts  that 
carried  us  through  our  revolutionary  struggle,  which  no  descend- 
ant of  theirs  ought  to  be  willing  to  acknowledge;  and  yet  this  is 
our  precise  condition  in  relation  to  internal  trade,  unless  the 
power  referred  to  is  vested  in  the  federal  government.  I  speak 
now  of  that  internal  trade  which  is  described  in  the  Constitution 
as  "commerce  among  the  States,"  and  which  requires  for  its  regu- 
lation the  concurrence  of  two  or  more  States  The  prohibition 
in  that  instrument,  that  ''no  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation''  (section  lo,  article  i),  would  appar- 
ently interpose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  preliminary  treaty 
to  secure  the  necessary  concurrence.  There  is  an  apparent  con- 
flict between  this  and  another  prohibition  of  the  same  instrument, 
that  "no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State"  (same  article, 
section  2,  sub.).  This  last  clause,  however,  can  not  be  supposed 
to  have  intended  that  any  States  could,  by  compact,  even  with 
the  assent  of  Congress,  exercise  jurisdiction  over  subjects  already 
expressly  vested  exclusively  in  that  body.  Thus  it  can  not  be 
that  two  or  more  States  could  by  compact  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations;  and  especially  for  the  reasons  which  will 
subsequently  appear,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  could  not 
have  been  willing  to  throw  such  an  apple  of  discord  as  to  allow 
them  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States;  a  power  which 
was  carefully  withheld  for  most  powerful  reasons.  It  doubtless 
refers  to  those  agreements  which  execute  themselves,  and  do 
not  look  to  future  cooperation,  which  would  be  an  alliance. 
Questions  of  boundary,  or  relating  to  common  fisheries,  or  other 
common  property,  might  with  propriety  be  amicably  settled  by 
the  States  interested.  But  still  the  assent  of  Congress  was 
required  as  a  check  upon  any  attempt  to  "form  an  alHance  or 
confederation."  As  any  agreement  to  regulate  commerce  among 
themselves  would  necessarily  require  an  alliance  for  their  com- 
mon protection,  such  an  agreement  would  fall  within  the  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  the  Constitution.  And  if  it  fell  within  the 
other  clause,  which  it  does  not,  still  the  independent  power  of 
the  State  is  effectually  denied  by  requiring  the  permission  of 
Congress.  But  the  views  already  presented,  it  is  presumed, 
sufficiently  show  that  it  is  impossible  there  could  be  even  a 
contingent  concurrent  power  over  a  subject  that  from  its  nature 
required  exclusive  control  by  the  general  government.  We  may 
safely  conclude,  therefore,  that  all  power  over  foreign  commerce, 
or  commerce  among  the  States,  is  absolutely  prohibited  to  the 
States. 
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Since,  then,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  power  in  question 
ought  to  be  possessed  by  some  one  of  the  two  governments 
under  which  we  live,  and  that  it  is  not  vested  in  the  state  gov- 
ernments, we  are  furnished  at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  with 
the  fair  presumption  that  it  does  exist  in  the  federal  government. 
An  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  debates  in  the  Convention 
that  formed  the  Constitution  affords  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  power  was  intended  to  be  given  to  that  govern- 
ment in  the  broadest  amplitude  declared  by  the  propositions 
under  discussion.  Whoever  reads  those  debates  will  find  that 
th'e  power  to  lay  and  collect  imposts,  given  to  Congress,  and  the 
denial  of  that  power  to  the  States,  except  for  special  purposes 
(and  even  then  to  pay  the  proceeds  to  the  national  treasury), 
were  considered  in  connection  with  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, and  that  the  limitations  of  the  latter  were  intended  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  former;  in  other  words,  that  by  the 
clause  to  regulate  commerce  it  was  intended  to  give  to  Congress 
an  authority  commensurate  with  the  means,  and  to  impose  a 
duty  in  the  application  of  those  means  correspondent  with  the 
objects  which  it  was  supfposed  the  several  States  would  seek  to 
promote  if  they  retained  them. 

The  ground  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  vest  in  Congress 
the  exclusive  power  to  levy  imposts  were,  ist.  To  secure  a  uni- 
form rule  by  which  foreign  trade  would  be  governed;  2d.  To 
prevent  conflicts  among  the  States;  3d.  To  obviate  the  danger 
of  the  Atlantic  States  taxing  the  Western  and  interior  States,  by 
imposing  duties  on  goods  passing  through  them,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote tlieir  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors;  and  it 
was  particularly  mentioned  that  there  was  danger  of  the  Atlantic 
States  opposing  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  last  view  was  pressed  particularly  by  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, a  delegate  from  New  York.  Mr.  Clymer,  from  Pennsylvania, 
objected  to  the  grant  of  all  the  revenues  derived  from  imposts  to 
the  federal  government,  because  he  thought  "the  encouragement 
of  the  Western  country  was  suicide  on  the  part  of  the  old  States." 
This  discussion,  and  particularly  the  last  remark,  indicate,  with 
the  clearness  and  force  of  concentrated  sunbeams  from  heaven, 
the  objects  and  motives  of  the  men  who  formed  our  Constitution. 
They  had  themselves  passed  through  the  perils  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  equal  perils  of  the  Confederation.  They  knew  what  were 
the  future  dangers  to  be  apprehended.  They  were  unwilling  to 
subject  their  offspring  and  their  brethren,  who  should  emigrate  to 
the  West,  to  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  old  States;  but 
determimed,  in  the  spirit  of  liberality  which  common  suffering 
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had  produced,  that  the  American  people,  whether  at  the  West  or 
at  the  East,  should  be  one — one  out  of  many — one  out  of  many 
in  interest,  one  in  affection,  in  protection,  and  one  in  glory  and 
honor.  They  resolved,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  that  the  reve- 
nues derived  from  imposts  should  be  placed,  in  trust  for  the 
whole,  in  the,  hands  of  the  general  goverment;  and  to  enable  it 
to  apply  those  and  all  other  general  funds,  they  gave  to  the  same 
government  the  power  "to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  States";  and  the. occasion  and  manner  of  giving 
this  power,  as  well  as  the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  demon- 
strated what  they  meant  hy  "commerce  among  the  States." 

There  are  other  facts  and  occurrences  in  the  debates  which 
confirm  this  conclusion;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  detain  you  by 
quoting  them,  and  prefer  to  let  the  great  incident  which  has  been 
quoted  stand  out  in  all  its  strength  and  force,  as  a  landmark  of 
the  Constitution. 

In  seeking  for  the  meaning  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  use  of  the  term,  "regulate  commerce,"  we  have  a  right  to 
interpret  it  as  it  has  ever  been  understood  in  all  treaties,  laws, 
and  public  documents;  and  that  interpretation  has  universally 
given  to  the  word  "regulate"  the  utmost  latitude  of  power,  and 
the  most  complete  control  of  the  subject,  which  any  other  word 
or  set  of  words  in  the  language  can  impart.  In  this  sense  it  was 
familiar  to  those  who  thus  used  it. 

Another  source  of  construction  is  to  be  found  in  the  acts  ot 
the  government,  particularly  when  it  was  composed  of  those 
wise  and  good  men  who  had  been  members  of  the  Convention. 
Exactly  one  month  after  the  government  began  under  the  Con- 
stitution, namely,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1789,  an  act  was  passed 
by  Congress,  and  approved  and  signed  by  Washington,  "for  the 
estabhshment  of  light-houses,  buoys,  beacons,  and  public  piers," 
which  directs  that  such  of  the  said  works  as  had  been  constructed 
by  the  States  should  be  maintained  by  the  federal  government ; 
and  it  authorized  a  new  light-house.  The  further  history  of  legis- 
lation on  those  subjects  I  propose  to  give  in  the  language  of  a 
departed  president.  General  Jackson,  in  his  message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1830:  "The  practice  of  defraying,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  establishment  and 
support  of  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers,  within 
the  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors,  and  ports  of  the  United  States,  to 
render  the  navigation  thereof  safe  and  easy,  is  coeval  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  has  been  continued  without 
interruption  or  dispute." 

Such,   then,   are   the  facts  of  the  case ;    such   has    been   the 
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unvaried  construction  of  the  power  to  "regulate  commerce."  To 
what  respect  and  confidence  is  it  entitled?  I  prefer  again  to  give 
you  the  answer  in  the  language  of  General  Jackson,  in  his  mes- 
sage returning  the  Maysville-Road  Bill:  "For  although  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  look  to  that  sacred  instrument  (the  Constitution) 
instead  of  the  statute-book,  to  repudiate  at  all  times  encroach-, 
ments  on  its  spirit,  which  are  too  apt  to  be  effected  by  the  con- 
juncture of  peculiar  and  facilitating  circumstances,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  the  public  good,  and  the  nature  of  our  political  institu- 
tions, require  that  individual  differences  should  yield  to  a  well- 
settled  acquiesence  of  the  people  and  confederated  authorities 
in  particular  constructions  of  the  Constitution  on  doubtful  points. 
Not  to  concede  this  much  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  would 
impair  their  stability,  and  defeat  the  objects  of  the  Constitution 
itself."  I  do  not  quote  this  because  it  is  new  or  extraordinary, 
but  because,  coming  from  such  a  man,  whose  heart  was  always  in 
the  right  place,  whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of  his  head, 
who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  disposition  to  latitudinarian 
doctrines,  it  may  be  received  with  more  confidence  by  many  than 
if  the  same  sentiment  had  been  quoted  from  other  eminent  states- 
men and  writers.* 

We  have  now  seen  the  construction  given  to  this  power  "to 
regulate  commerce"  in  its  applicatian  to  harbors  on  the  rivers  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.  We  claim  the  same  construction  of  the  same 
power  in  fa\'or  of  harbors  on  the  interior  lakes  and  navigable 
rivers,  upon  the  ground  that  such  harbors  are  necessary  to  "com- 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  a  delegate 
offered  a  resolution  declaring  the  necessity  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
to  enable  Congress  to  make  appropriations  for  "internal  improvements;"  and 
stated  that  it  was  taken  from  the  same  message  of  General  Jackson,  in  relation 
to  the  Maysville  Road,  which  has  already  been  quoted  from  by  Mr.  Spencer. 
To  which  Mr.  Spencer  replied  that  the  message  referred  to  was  the  veto  of  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  a  local  turnpike,  and  that  it  was  in  reference  to 
siich  internal  improvements  that  General  Jackson  deeemed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  necessary,  but  that  his  suggestion  was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  appropriations  for  objects  connected  with  commerce  among  the  States. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  point  of  difference,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  in  his  message  of  December,  1830,  General  Jackson  states  explicitly  that 
he  should  not  withhold  his  assent  to  bills  making  direct  appropriations  for 
light-houses,  beacons,  piers,  etc.,  upon  navigable  rivers  and  harbors  within 
collection  districts  established  by  Congress,  and  where,  of  course,  ports  of 
entry  would  be  located.  The  existence  of  a  collection  district,  established  in 
good  faith,  would  be  evidence  of  foreign  commerce,  or  commerce  among  the 
States,  being  carried  on  from  the  ports  of  such  district,  so  that  vessels  would 
be  registered,  or  enrolled,  and  licensed  there.  And  thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
his  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States 
was  really  the  same  with  that  maintained  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
in  the  propositions  of  the  Convention. 
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merce  among  the  States."  There  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the 
grant  to  justify  any  difference;  and  the  only  question  is,  What  is 
"commerce  among  the  States?"  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended,  and  what  must  be 
comprehended  within  the  term,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  design 
of  applying  the  means  derived  from  imposts  to  the  equal  benefit 
of  the  interior  States ;  and  that,  unless  the  power  to  improve  the 
means  of  commercial  intercourse  between  two  or  more  States  be 
given  to  the  federal  government,  it  exists  nowhere.  The  infer- 
ence, then,  seems  irresistible  and  conclusive,  that  such  power  is 
vested  in  Congress,  and  that  its  Hmitations  are  to  be  found  in 
those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  forbid  alliances  be- 
tween States,  or,  in  other  words,  that  where  all  authority  on  the 
given  subject  is  denied  to  the  States,  by  denying  to  them  the 
modes  of  action  essential  to  its  exercise,  or  where  no  one  State 
has  the  requisite  jurisdiction  over  the  locality,  or  over  the  inci- 
dents essential  to  the  contemplated  Improvement,  then  it  results, 
of  necessity,  that  the  authority  must  be  exercised  by  the  general 
government.  Again,  as  expressed  in  the  second  proposition 
reported  by  the  committee,  wherever  the  expense  of  the  under- 
taking ought  to  be  equitably  borne  by  two  or  more  States,  it 
would  be  fairly  within  the  scope  of  the  power  given  to  Congress. 
Still,  the  contemplated  undertaking  should  be  such  as  to  form  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  communication  between  two  or  more  States. 
Every  improvement  or  facility  to  commerce  must  necessarily  be 
local ;  a  light-house  or  a  pier  must  be  at  some  place,  and  that 
place  must  be  within  some  State  or  Territory.  Its  locality  in 
Itself  does  not  necessarily  determine  its  purpose;  that  is  to  be 
ascertained  from  the  circumstances  of  its  position  in  reference  to 
communications  between  and  among  different  States.  And  a 
sound  judgment,  aided  by  common  honesty,  will  encounter  no 
greater  difficulties  in  determining  upon  the  facts  of  the  case, 
what  is  the  fair  and  legitimate  purpose  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ment, than  such  as  must  be  met  in  legislating  upon  any  subject 
within  the  competency  of  Congress;  and,  being  thus  eminently 
and  peculiarly  a  question  of  fact,  its  determination  appropriately 
belongs  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  which 
possesses  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts.  But,  in  truth,  the 
disputes  respecting  the  extent  and  limitation  of  this  power  have 
been  theoretical  rather  than  practical,  and  have  arisen  from  deal- 
ing more  with  words  than  with  things.  Let  it  be  our  object  to 
bring  the  discussion  back  to  the  few  elementary  principles  and 
the  plain  facts  upon  which  alone  it  should  be  considered. 

There  are  some  collateral  facts  and  considerations  to  strengthen 
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and  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  power  to  "regulate  commerce 
among  the  States"  authorizes  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
of  harbors  and  the  navigation  of  rivers  in  the  interior,  when  such 
improvements  fall  within  the  limitations  already  mentioned.  One 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  has  established 
light-houses  at  various  points  on  the  lakes  and  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  emptying  into  them,  and  that  this  has  been  done  without 
a  murmur  of  objection  from  any  quarter,  in  or  out  of  Congress, 
of  any  want  of  constitutional  authority.  This  authority  can  be 
derived  only  from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  for  there  is 
no  other  that  has  any  connection  whatever  with  the  subject. 
The  authority  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  places  ceded 
by  the  States  for  forts,  magazines,  and  other  needful  buildings,  is 
not  an  authority  to  erect  such  buildings,  but  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  such  authority  already  existed.  It  therefore  gives 
no  power  for  the  building  gf  light-houses;  but  it  does  contain 
a  most  important  implication,  namely,  that  Congress  may  author- 
ize the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  and  other  needful  buildings, 
although  no  explicit  power  for  that  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution.  The  practice  of  the  government  from  its  founda- 
tion, "without  interruption  or  dispute,"  under  the  power  "to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory and  other  property  of  die  United  States,"  has  a  conclusive 
bearing  upon  the  question.  Under  this  power  money  and  land 
have  been  appropriated  to  construct  roads,  clear  out  rivers,  con- 
nect streams,  and  in  various  ways  to  improve  communications 
through  the  territories;  and  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  the  kind 
appropriates  land  to  the  amount  of  $700,000  to  connect  the 
Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers.  Now,  it  is  very  true  that  the  federal 
government,  as  a  great  land  proprietor,  is  iDound  to  enhance  the 
value  of  its  own  property  by  improvements,  and  it  would  be 
monstrous  if  it  did  not  possess  the  power.  Still  we  are  bound  to 
inquire,  In  what  part  of  the  Constitution  is  such  power  found? 
It  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  clause  quoted,  "to  make  needful 
rules  and  regulations;"  for  a  grant  of  money  from  the  treasury  for 
such  purposes  can  not,  without  violence  to  all  reasonable  con- 
struction, be  considered  an  act  under  the  power  "to  dispose  of" 
the  territory  or  other  property. 

Another  consideration  in  favor  of  the  construction  for  which 
we  contend,  arises  from  the  acts  of  the  federal  government  in 
extending  its  jurisdiction,  for  other  than  revenue  purposes,  over 
the  interior  rivers  and  lakes.  I  have  never  heard  a  doubt  ex- 
pressed, and  certainly  none  was  intimated  in  Congress,  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1838,  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
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the  lives  of  passengers  on  board  of  vessels  propelled  by  steam. 
By  this  act,  steam  vessels  navigating  the  sea,  or  the  lakes  Cham- 
plain,  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Superior,  and  Michigan,  which  are 
specifically  named,  or  any  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  or  other  navigable 
streams  of  the  United  States,  are  required  to  be  inspected  by 
officers  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  take  out  licenses  from  them,  and  are  subject  to  forfeiture  and 
heavy  penalties  for  violating  the  provisions  of  the  law.  No  one 
will  doubt  the  wisdom,  nay,  the  obsolute  necessity,  for  such  a  law, 
a  necessity  arising  not  only  from  the  ignorance  and  recklessness 
of  those  having  charge  of  steam  vessels,  but  a  still  stronger  neces- 
sity that  such  a  law  should  be  passed  by  the  federal  government, 
and  enforced  by  its  tribunals,  arising  from  the  utter  inability  of 
the  States  separately  to  regulate  the  subject.  And  here  is  a 
remarkable  instance  and  proof  of  the  extent  which  must  be  given 
to  the  power  "to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,"  in  order 
that  the  general  government  may  fulfill  the  duties  and  perform 
the  functions  for  which  it  was  created. 

A  similar  instance  is  furnished  by  the  more  recent  act  of 
1845,  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  matters  of  contract  and  tort,  "arising  in,  or  upon,  or  con- 
cerning steamboats  and  other  vessels  of  twenty  tons  burden  and 
upward,  enrolled  and  licensed  for  tha  coasting -trade,  and  at  the 
time  employed  in  business  of  navigation  and  commerce  between 
ports  and  places  in  different  States  and  Territories,  upon  the  lakes 
and  navigable  waters  connecting  such  lakes."  Here  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  commerce  among  the  States  essentially  like  that  for  which 
we  contend,  and  here  is  an  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  admiralty,  and  maritime  jurisdiction 
over  that  commerce.  The  difficulties  and  embarrassments  expe- 
rienced by  the  United  States  courts  in  enforcing  contracts,  and 
punishing  wrongs  and  trespasses  made  or  committed  in  the  cases 
described,  are  familiar  to  professional  men;  and  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  the  State  courts  were  totally  inadequate  to  afford  any 
remedy  in  that  class  of  cases.  And  this  law  may  also  be  cited 
as  a  most  happy  illustration  of  the  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the 
power  under  which  it  was  enacted,  of  regulating  commerce  among 

the  States. 

There  are  other  instances  of  the  exercise  of  similar  jurisdic- 
tion, particularly  the  laws  requiring  hospital  money  from  mariners 
navigating  the  lakes  and  interior  rivers,  but  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  dwell  on  them. 

Here,  then,  we  take  a  position  which  we  believe  to  be  im- 
pregnable. By  these  acts,  the  absolute  necessity  of  which  is 
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undeniable,  the  federal  government  has  asserted,  and  rightfully 
maintained,  its  jurisdiction  over  that  "commerce  among  States" 
which  we  contend  is  within  the  grant  of  the  power  of  Congress. 
This  jurisdiction  has  been  actually  exercised  by  its  courts,  with- 
out question  or  dispute,  and  no  one  has  had  the  hardihood  to 
question  the  constitutionality  of  these  laws. 

If,  then.  Congress  may  thus  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States  in  these  various  modes,  by  what  authority  and  under  what 
pretext  shall  its  power  be  circumscribed  to  these  modes,  and 
prevented  from  operating  in  any  other  mode  of  regulating  the 
same  commerce?  Those  who  would  maintain  such  a  hmitation 
of  the  power  of  Congress  must  be  driven  to  the  point  of  denying 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  quoted,  and  thus  rendering  our 
whole  form  of  government  "a  mockery,  a  delusion."  And  to  the 
federal  government  have  we  not  a  right  to  say,  you  have  gone 
too  far  in  regulating  commerce  among  the  States  to  recede  from 
your  position,  or  to  justify  you  in  refusing  to  advance  in  the  same 
line,  as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  subject  and  the  paramount 
interests  of  the  people  require.  You  are  precluded  by  your  own 
acts.  You  have  acknowledged  this  commerce  among  the  States 
to  be  a  national  subject;  you  have  "regulated"  it  as  such  in  vari- 
ous modes,  and,  to  be  consistent,  you  must  proceed  in  your  regu- 
lation to  afford  the  necessary  facilities  to  that  commerce,  or  you 
must  renounce  the  jurisdiction  you  have  assumed,  and  leave  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  in 
which  they  were  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Here,  then,  I  rest  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  our  internal  commerce  by  granting  it  facilities 
to  the  full  extent  already  indicated.  Such  a  power  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  any  people ;  it  is  not  possessed  by 
the  States;  it  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  federal  government;  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  so  to  vest  it;  the  government 
itself  has  received  and  exercised  it  with  the  sanction  of  the  whole 
people,  in  a  manner  that  defines  its  extent;  and  the  whole  legis- 
lation of  Congress  upon  the  most  important  rights  and  interests 
of  the  citizens  must  be  overturned,  and  the  direst  anarchy  and 
confusion  must  ensue,  if  the  principle  be  abandoned. 

But  I  am  not  disposed  to  leave  our  adversaries  in  possession 
of  ground  which  they  have  appropriated  to  themselves,  as  I  be- 
lieve, unwarrantably.  They  vindicate  the  appropriations  made 
for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  legitimately  within  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations,  because  such  commerce  is 
national,  and  they  deny  this  character  to  commerce  among  the 
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States.  But  we  maintain  that  whatever  subject  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  government,  is,  by  the  very  fact,  national ; 
that  the  union  of  the  States  is  national,  not  only  in  its  relations 
to  foreign  countries,  but  equally  so  in  its  relations  to  the  several 
States;  and  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  a  subject  ceased  to 
be  national  by  its  want  of  connection  with  our  foreign  commerce. 
The  conclusion  does  not  flow  from  the  premises;  but  the  premises 
are  unsound.  Foreign  commerce  consists  of  two  parts,  imports 
and  exports,  and,  ex  vi  termini,  exports  not  only  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  foreign  commerce,  but  are  the  elements  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  conducted. 

Upon  what  principle  will  you  stop  short  in  the  protection  of 
foreign  commerce — at  the  wharf  at  which  your  exports  are  put  on 
board  a  ship  bound  to  a  foreign  port?  Is  not  that  cargo  as  much 
an  export  while  it  is  descending  a  navigable  stream  to  reach  the 
wharf  as  it  is  when  it  arrives  there?  and  if  the  same  cargo  is 
obliged  to  be  transported  over  our  great  lakes,  to  be  carried  to 
its  destined  wharf,  is  it  therefore  any  less  an  export?  and  does  it 
lose  its  character  by  being  transmitted  down  a  river  emptying 
into  a  lake  for  the  same  purpose? 

Again:  When  does  an  importation  from  abroad  lose  its  char- 
acter of  an  import  in  a  commercial  sense?  Is  the  hogshead  of 
molasses,  or  the  bale  of  woolens,  any  less  an  import  at  Cleveland, 
where  it  is  broken  up  and  retailed,  than  it  was  at  New  York, 
where  it  was  entered  at  the  custom-house? 

The  truth  is,  internal  trade  is  but  the  extension  of  foreign 
import,  distributing  its  freights.  And  it  is  also  the  beginning  of 
our  foreign  exports;  and,  practically,  they  are  one  and  the  same, 
and  any  discrimination  in  the  protection  of  the  government  to 
one  in  exclusion  of  the  other,  is  as  absurd  as  would  be  a  law  to 
protect  the  body  by  cutting  off  all  nourishment;  and  a  dispute 
between  them  would  be  equal,  in  point  of  reasonableness,  to  a 
quarrel  between  the  arm  and  the  hand. 

Our  simple,  plain,  and  precise  ground  therefore  is,  that  the 
same  considerations  which  justify  and  require  appropriations  for 
facilitating  foreign  commerce  are  equally  applicable  to  internal 
trade,  embraced  in  the  term  "commerce  among  the  States." 

The  propositions  submitted  by  the  Committee  state  that  there 
are  peculiar  dangei-s  in  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  from  the  want 
of  harbors,  and  of  many  of  our  rivers  from  snags  and  other 
obstructions.  To  such  an  audience,  and  at  such  a  place  as  this, 
it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  dwell  on  these  dangers.  But 
as  these  remarks  may  reach  others  not  so  well  informed,  allow 
me  to  make  some  brief  quotations  from  a  report  of  the  brave, 
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gallant,  and  lamented  Captain  Williams,  who  fell  so  nobly  at  the 
taking  of  Monterey,  made  by  him  in  1842,  to  the  chief  of  the 
Topographical  Bureau: 

"Chicago,"  he  says,  "is  the  only  harbor  on  tH&t  lake  (Michi- 
gan), the  shores  of  which  comprise  a  development  of  coast  of 
about  nine  hundred  miles.  Milwaukee  affords  no  shelter  for 
vessels  during  a  storm,  and  even  in  calm  weather  it  is  difficult 
of  access.  At  the  mouth  of  Kalamazoo  River,  a  large  ship  (the 
Milwaukee)  was  driven  from  its  moorings,  where  it  was  taking  in 
a  cargo  of  wheat,  and  wrecked  in  the  vicinity,  with  the  loss  of 
nine  of  her  crew.  Thus,  from  the  time  a  vessel  lea\'es  Chicago, 
she  has  no  place  of  shelter  till  she  reaches  the  northern  outlet  of 
the  lake  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  or  by  taking  refuge  under  the 
lee  of  the  islands  at  the  northern  part  of  the  lake.  After  passing 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  proceeding  eastward,  we  enter  Lake 
Huron,  which  extends  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  yet  upon  the  whole  coast  there  is  not  a  single 
harbor  construction  effected.'' 

We  all  know  the  difficulties  of  the  flats  in  the  St.  Clair  River, 
which  so  seriously  impede  navigation,  and  which  can  be  so  easil)- 
made  navigable. 

From  the  head  of  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  there  is  but  one  place  of  security  for 
vessels  during  a  gale,  and  that  is  at  Erie,  where  they  may  lie 
under  the  lee  of  the  islands.  All  here  know  that  vessels,  during 
storms,  have  been  driven  back  to  this  place  for  the  whole  distance 
from  Buffalo,  in  consequence  of  the  hazards  of  entering  the  nomi- 
nal harbors  on  this  lake. 

Captain  Williams  remarks  that  there  is  greater  danger  in 
navigating  the  lakes  than  the  ocean,  because  "upon  the  lakes 
there  is  at  all  times  a  dangerous  proximity  of  coast,  upon  which 
vessels  are  liable  to  be  thrown  in  a  long-continued  gale,  while  on 
the  ocean  there  is  room  to  drift  until  the  storm  be  over."  The 
only  remedy  is  obviously  harbors  with  spacious  entrances? 

Not  having  accurate  information  of  the  details,  I  can  only 
allude  in  general  terms  to  the  immense  losses  of  vessels  and 
property,  and  the  destruction  of  human  life,  which  annuall)- 
occur,  particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of  navi- 
gation. I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  the  value  of  property 
thus  lost,  in  five  years,  would  improve  all  the  harbors  on  the 
lakes  to  the  necessary  extent.  This  is,  in  itself,  sufl5ciently 
afflicting;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  that  neglect  which  consigns 
to  watery  graves  the  gallant  sailors  whose  exposure  to  accidents 
is  always  so  great  and  imminent?      I  will  not  trust   myself  to 
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speak  on  this  point,  for  fear  that  I  may  forget  the  decorum  due 
the  occasion.  But  I  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  all  who 
have  human  sympathies. 

The  danger  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  so  notorious  and  so  appalling,  that  I  need  but  thus 
briefly  allude  to  them. 

The  consideration  of  these  dangers  in  the  navigation  of  the 
lakes  leads  to  the  mention  of  another  and  undoubted  source  of 
power  in  the  federal  government  to  provide  harbors  of  shelter  on 
these  lakes.  No  one  can  say  how  soon  the  elements  of  discord 
may  convert  into  belligerents  the  nation  whose  citizens  and  sub- 
jects reside  on  the  different  sides  of  those  great  waters;  and 
when  the  shock  of  arms  comes,  as  many  suppose  it  must  come, 
the  contest  there  must  be  carried  on  by  ships  and  steamers. 
How. can  that  contest  be  urged  without  harbors  for  the  shelter 
of  our  navy?  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  stars  and 
stripes  may  be  pursued  by  superior  force,  but  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  vessels  which  bear  them  aloft  should  have  places  of  ren- 
dezvous, and  refitting,  and  refuge  against  gales  and  storms.  The 
harbors  required  for  such  a  purpose  can  not  be  constructed  in  a 
day;  and  when  the  time  arri\'es  for  their  use,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  prepare  them.  Does  not  ordinary  prudence  require  that  the 
power  to  maintain  a  navy  .should  be  promptly  exerted  in  view  of 
possible  events,  and  especially  when  the  interests  of  commerce 
so  imperiously  demand  their  immediate  construction? 

The  amount  of  the  trade  carried  on  upon  the  lakes  west  of 
Buffalo  has  been  the  subject  of  some  inquiry  by  Colonel  Abert, 
the  distinguished  and  very  able  chief  of  the  Topographical  Corps, 
in  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  which  I  made  to  him  when  we  were 
officially  connected.  In  his  last  report  on  the  subject,  made 
November  i,  1845,  h^  estimates,  from  returns  made  to  him,  that 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  various  ports  on  the  lakes  was 
$100,000,000.  This  estimate  does  not  include  Lake  Ontario  nor 
Lake  Champlain. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  msssage  of  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  states  the  value  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
at  $102,141,893. 

It  is  by  such  comparisons  only  that  we  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  vast  amount  of  this  portion  of  our  internal  commerce.  Is  it 
not  an  interest  demanding,  in  tones  which  can  not  be  disregarded, 
the  equal  and  just  protection  of  the  government? 

From  a  very  able  statistical  report  furnished  us  by  the  dele- 
gates from  Missouri,  we  learn  that  the  amount  of  cargoes  received 
at  New  Orleans,  in  1846,  from  the  upper  country,  transported  on 
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the  Western  rivers,  was  $77,193,464,  and  that  the  number  of 
steamboats  running  up  the  Western  rivers  during  the  same  year 
was  1 190,  whose  aggregate  value  was  more  than  $16,000,000. 

These  statistics,  imperfect  as  they  necessarily  must  be,  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  mighty  torrent  of  trade  which  is  rushing  from 
the  fertile  and  boundless  West  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  man,  and 
to  exchange  for  the  products  of  other  climes. 

Can  any  one  be  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose  that  this  vast 
rolling  volume  can  be  impeded  by  the  mere  caprice  and  whims 
of  visionaries,  who  seem  to  be  reading  the  stars  while  the  world 
is  running  past  them? 

One  of  the  propositions  reported  complains  of  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  appropriations  made  to  improve  the  facilities  of 
commerce  in  the  harbors,  rivers,  and  bays  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  those  made  for  similar  purposes  on  the  interior  lakes  and 
rivers. 

A  report  of  Colonel  Abert,  made  to  Congress  in  December 
last,  of  all  the  appropriations  made  since  1806  for  roads  and 
the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  shows  an  aggregate  of 
$17,199,000,  of  which  $2,861,964  w^ere  for  the  harbors  of  the 
lakes  and  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  at  the  North-West — 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the 
gross  inequality  of  this  apportionment  of  common  funds  to  those 
who  know  the  vast  and  teeming  population  which  is  occupied  or 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  Western  lakes  and  rivers. 

You  were  doubtless  surprised  at  one  of  the  propositions 
reported,  which  contains  such  an  obvious  truth  that  it  is  scarcely 
required  to  be  stated.  It  is  that  which  declares  our  inability  to 
distinguish  between  a  harbor  for  shelter  and  one  for  commerce. 
This  is  introduced  to  meet  an  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  report 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  memorial  of  the  Mem- 
phis Convention,  in  which  he  admits  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  a  harbor  for  shelter,  but  denies 
its  power  to  aid  a  harbor  for  commerce.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
give  you  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at  this 
result.  It  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  a  brilliant  genius  has 
made  captive  all  common  sense.  A  habit  of  theoretic  speculation, 
indulged  until  it  has  obtained  the  mastery  of  all  other  faculties, 
has  rendered  this  gentleman,  who,  with  all  his  errors,  is  one  of 
the  jewels  of  the  Nation,  so  impracticable  as  a  statesman  and  a 
legislator.  The  committee  propose  to  meet  his  speculation  with 
a  plain  matter  of  fact,  for  which  they  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
and  ordinary  observation  of  all  men. 

Another  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun's,  contained  in  the  same  report. 
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seems  also,  to  the  committee,  to  demand  some  notice.  It  is, 
that  with  the  assent  of  Congress  a  law  may  be  passed  by  one 
State,  or  by  two  States,  imposing  a  tonnage  duty  on  vessels 
arriving  at  or  departing  from  a  port  or  harbor  for  its  construction 
or  improvement. 

Observing  merely  in  passing  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
how  a  tonnage  duty  can  be  levied  on  vessels  to  raise  the  means 
of  constructing  harbors  before  there  is  any  harbor  or  any  vessels 
entering  it,  the  committee  have  deemed  it  best  to  meet  the  idea 
by  showing  its  injustice.  We  claim  that  the  common  funds  of 
the  Nation,  being  contributed  by  all  the  people  and  belonging  to 
them,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  are  held  in 
trust  for  the  equal  and  common  benefit  of  all.  And  maintaining, 
AS  we  do,  not  only  the  power,  but  the  duty  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  apply  these  funds  in  a  just  and  fair  proportion  to  the 
improvement  of  interior  rivers  and  harbors,  we  hold  that  we  can 
not  be  called  upon  to  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets,  and,  by  the 
addition  of  special  burdens  upon  ourselves,  perform  the  work  of 
the  government,  so  long  as  it  has  our  common  resources  in  its 
hands.  If  we  are  compelled  to  contribute  our  private  means  to 
a  public,  general,  and  national  purpose,  we  shall  find  other  means 
of  doing  so  than  by  laying  burdens  on  a  trade  already  sufficiently 
discouraged  by  the  neglect,  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  cherish 
and  foster  it ;  and  we  submit  the  proposition  simply  that  such  a 
special  burden  would  be  unjust  and  oppressive. 

The  propositions  before  you  have  been  drawn  and  presented 
in  the  spirit  of  harmony,  with  the  desire  of  exhibiting  plain  and 
practical  principles  as  a  common  ground  on  which  all  may  con- 
scientiously and  consistently  unite.  They  are  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  ground  necessary  to  attain  the  objects  for  which  we 
have  assembled,  and  are  yet  so  limited,  by  carefully  abstaining 
from  any  other  terms  than  those  employed  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  as  not  to  give  color  to  vague  and  indefinite  construction. 
The  entire  unanimity  with  which  they  have  been  reported  by  the 
most  numerous  committee  yet  appointed  by  this  Convention, 
furnishes  in  itself  strong  evidence  that  they  are  adapted  to  our 
case,  and  have  taken  positions  which  will  meet  the  united  and 
cordial  assent  of  this  vast  assembly. 


The  following  letters  were  received  by  members  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Committee,  and  were  not  read  to  the  Convention,  but 
have  since  been  handed  to  the  Publishing  Committee,  who,  as  a 
matter  of  record,  embody  them  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention : — 
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Detroit,  yuly  3d,  1847. 
Gentlemen  : — My  public  duties  will  not  admit  of  my  attend- 
ance at  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  I  am  restrained  from  ex- 
pressing my  views  of  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  con- 
structing Harbors,  and  removing  obstructions  to  commerce  on  our 
Lakes  and  Rivers,  by  the  consideration  that  I  am  a  member  of  an 
independent  department  of  the  Government,  whose  province  it  is 
to  give,  in  the  last  resort,  a  construction  to  the  Constitution. 
With  the  expression  of  an  ardent  desire  for  the  attainment  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  Convention,  I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

John  McLean. 
George  W.  Meeker,  N.  B.  Judd,  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  E.  W.  Tracy, 
and  S.  J.  Lowe,  Esqrs.,  Committee,  etc. 

Detroit,  May  20th,  1847. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  very 
friendly  letter  of  the  loth  instant,  transmitting  to  me  an  invitation 
from  the  Chicago  Committee  of  Correspondence,  to  attend  a 
North-Western  Harbor-and-River  Convention,  to  be  assembled  in 
that  City  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  next,  without  regard  to 
distinctions  of  party. 

I  understand  the  objects  of  the  Convention  to  be  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  Lake-and-River  Harbors,  to  secure  the  safety 
of  Lake-and-River  Navigation,  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  urge  the  passage  of  laws  through  Congress, 
making  appropriations  for  these  purposes  so  essential  and  invalu- 
able to  the  advancement  of  our  commercial  prosperity  in  these 
immense  and  expanding  north-western  regions. 

In  this  great  object,  and  in  the  requisite  measures  for  its 
accomplishment,  I  most  cordially  concur.  It  is  the  peculiar  duty 
of  the  General  Government,  it  may  be  said  to  be  their  exclusive 
right  and  power,  to  promote  and  protect  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  our  magnificent  inland  seas.  They  alone  have  authority 
to  regulate  the  commerce,  to  collect  imposts,  duties,  and  taxes, 
on  these  waters ;  and  I  am  incapable  of  comprehending  upon  what 
just  national  ground  they  can,  compatibly  with  their  constitutional 
obligations,  refuse  to  exercise  the  power.  We  must  persevere, 
amidst  all  the  discouragements  we  have  to  encounter,  until  we 
triumph  in  this  great  cause.  These  were  my  sentiments  in  the 
Senate;  they  are  my  sentiments  now;  they  will  continue  to  be 
my  sentiments  forever. 

I    deeply   regret   that   the  approaching   term    of  the    Circuit 
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Court  of  the  United  States,  and  my  official  and  professional  en- 
gagements during  its  continuance,  will  prevent  my  attendance  at 
the  Convention.  I  pray,  however,  that  its  proceedings  may  be 
guided  by  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  which  distinguish  the  North- 
.west,  and  that  they  may  result  in  the  signal  advancement  of  the 
benificent  objects  for  which  it  is  to  assemble  at  your  prosperous 
City.     Indeed,  upon  these  points  no  doubt  is  entertained. 

My  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  the  Committee  for  their  obliging 
invitation,  and  to  yourself  personally  for  the  exceedingly  kind 
terms  with  which  its  transmission  was  accompanied.  All  the 
friendly  feelings  disclosed  in  your  note  are  gratefully  reciprocated 
by  Your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

John  Norvell. 

George  W.  Meeker,  Esq. 

Amelia,  Va.,  July  26,  1847. 

Gentlemen: — Your  invitation  to  me,  to  attend  the  "Harboi- 
and-River  Convention,"  at  Chicago,  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
present  month,  owing  to  my  absence  firom  home,  did  not  reach 
me  in  time  to  receive  an  answer  before  the  meeting  of  that 
Assembly.  Conceiving  the  design  of  the  invitations  issued  on 
this  occasion  to  public  men  at  a  distance,  to  have  been,  not  so 
much  to  procure  their  attendance,  as  to  elicit  their  opinions  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  the  purposes  of  the  Convention,  I  have 
deemed  it  not  too  late,  through  the  medium  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment which  I  owe  for  the  honor  of  your  invitation,  to  express  my 
sincere  concurrence  in  those  purposes. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished, 
or  of  the  disproportion  of  the  expense  required,  to  their  value, 
there  can,  I  presume,  be  but  one  opinion;  the  sole  diversity  of 
opinion  relating  to  the  constitutional  difficulty,  as  regards  the 
authority  of  the  Government  to  execute  the  works  proposed.  On 
this  point,  I  have  to  say  in  the  fewest  words  that  regarding  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  as  unquestionable  to  expend 
the  public  money  on  objects  conducive  to  commerce  between 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  I  can  see  no  just  ground  for  distinc- 
tion, in  this  respect,  between  Fresh  Water  or  Tide  Streams,  Lake 
Harbors  or  Ocean  Harbors,  which  are  or  may  be  rendered  really 
subservient  to  these  ends. 

In  this  view,  I  have,  whilst  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  given  my  vote  for  the  appropriations  proposed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  I  have 
withheld  my  vote  at  the  same  time  from  the  Harbor  bills  pre- 
sented, because  I  had,  on  every  occasion,  cause  to  entertain  the 
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belief  that  subjects  had  found  insertion  in  the  Bills  by  what  is 
denominated  log-rolling  and  jobbing,  which  had  no  just  title  to 
their  place  from  their  intrinsic  utility,  and  I  could  not  conceive 
any  object  of  value  enough  to  authorize  the  sanction  of  such  an 
abuse,  and  the  mischief  of  introducing  it  as  an  example  and  a 
precedent.  It  has  been  with  regret  that  I  have  been  constrained 
to  yield  to  the  paramount  force  of  this  objection. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  justly  the  motives  to  this  late 
reply  to  your  letter,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  me  to  be 

With  much  respect,  yours, 

W.  S.  Archer. 

Messrs.  Judd  and  others.  Committee. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  the  only  Whig  representative  to  Congress  from,  this 
State,  we  are  happy  to  see  is  in  attendance  upon  the  Convention.  This  is  his 
first  visit  to  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  State,  and  we  have  no  doubt  his 
visit  will  impress  him  more  deeply,  if  possible,  with  the  importance,  and  in- 
spire a  higher  zeal  for  the  great  interest  of  River-and-Harbor  improvements. 
We  expect  much  from  him  as  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  our  expectations  will  be  more  than  realized,  for  never  was  reliance 
placed  in  a  nobler  heart  and  a  sounder  judgment.  We  know  the  banner  he 
bears  will  never  be  soiled. — Chicago  Journal,  July  6,  1847. 

Fallen. — It  becomes  a  melancholy  duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of  one  of 
our  oldest  citizens,  Samuel  Lisle  Smith.  He  expired  at  his  residence,  on 
Sunday  last,  [July  30,  1854,  aged  37,]  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends. 

The  departed  had  lived  among  us  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  and  his  name 
is  ineffaceably  associated  with  the  growth  of  our  City,  in  which  he  experienced 
a  peculiar  pride,  and  over  which  his  brilliant  talents  shed  a  lustre.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  eloquence  of  the  gifted  orator  will  not  soon  fade  from  the  public 
mind,  which  he  could  sway  at  times  as  with  the  wand  of  a  magician.  The 
rememberance  of  his  virtues  will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  com- 
muned with  him  as  a  friend.  For  those  who  mourn  the  sudden  rupture  of  the 
most  tender  ties,  there  is  no  language  to  express  their  grief;  how  applicable 
to  their  case  is  the  following  beautiful  passage  which  fell  from  his  own  lips 
but  a  few  days  since,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  James  H.  Collins,  [July  14, 

1854,]: 

"There  is  no  styptic  to -staunch  the  artery  of  domestic  love  now  bleeding. 
There  is  one  and  only  one  Comforter.  To  Him  let  us  commend  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  that  to  them  he  may  give  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  and  the  garments  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. " — Chicago 
Democratic  Press,  August  5,  1854. 

Jesse  B.  Thomas,  late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  West,  died  in  Chicago  on  Feb.  21,  1850, 
and  the  Democrat  of  the  22d,  says  : 

He  had  been  for  some  days  suffering  under  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  which  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  decease  assumed  the  malignant  form.  He  was  con- 
scious of  his  dissolution  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  accord- 
ingly set  himself  to  prepare  his  temporal  affairs  in  anticipation  of  his  departure. 

Judge  Thomas  was  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  He  leaves  a  large  and  in- 
teresting family,  and,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  through  his  exertions,  in  easy 
circumstances. 


HORACE    GREELEY'S    REPORT. 


[From  the  New-  Yoi-k  Semi-  Weekly  Tribune,  Saturday,  July  17, 1847.] 

The  Great  River-and-Harbor   Convention  at   Chicago  —  Railroad  to 

the  Pacific — Internal  Improvements  and  Party  Politics,  Etc. 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  July  5 — 4  P.M. 

Chicago  has  been  filling  up  with  Delegates  to  the  People's  Convention  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  days,  but  it  was  not  until  Saturday  that  the  pressure  be- 
came burdensome.  When  we  arrived,  on  the  Oregon,  at  sunrise,  yesterday 
morning,  there  was  scarcely  a  spare  inch  of  room  in  any  public  house  save  in 
a  few  bedrooms  long  since  bespoken.  But  the  citizens  had  already  thrown 
open  their  dwellings,  welcoming  strangers  in  thousands  to  their  cordial  and 
bounteous  hospitality;  the  steamboats,  as  they  came  in,  proffered  their  spacious 
accommodations  and  generous  fare  to  their  passengers  during  their  stay;  and 
though  four  or  five  boats  full  freighted  came  in  yesterday,  and  two  more,  with 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  each,  came  in  this  morning,  I  believe  there  are 
none  left  in  doubt  as  to  their  chance  of  shelter  to-night  at  this  present  writing. 
At  all  events,  the  people  of  Chicago  have  earned  a  noble  reputation  for  hospi- 
tality and  public  spirit. 

The  grand  parade  took  place  this  morning,  and,  though  the  route  traversed 
was  short,  in  deference  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  spectacle  was  truly 
magnificent.  The  citizens  of  Chicago,  of  course,  furnished  the  most  imposing 
part  of  it — the  Music,  the  Military,  the  Ships  on  wheels,  ornamented  Fire 
Engines,  etc.,  I  never  witnessed  anything  so  superb  as  the  appearance  of  some 
of  the  Fire  Companies  with  their  Engines  drawn  by  led  horses,  tastefully 
caparisoned.  Our  New-York  Firemen  must  try  again:  they  have  certainly 
been  outdone. 

I  think  New  York  had  some  300  Delegates  on  the  ground — among  them, 
John  C.  Spencer,  J.  Depeyster  Ogden,  Thurlow  Weed,  James  L.  Barton,  Seth 
C.  Hawley,  George  W.  Patterson,  Alvm  rsronson,  John  E.  Hinman,  etc. 
Prom  New  England  the  number  present  is  smaller,  but  still  considerable;  I 
notice  among  them,  Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  of  Conn.,  Hon.  Elisha  H.  Allen, 
now  of  Boston,  etc.,  etc.  From  New  Jersey  there  are  6  or  8;  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  think  50  to  100;  among  them  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart.  Senator  John- 
son, of  Erie,  etc. ;  from-  Ohio,  the  number  may  not  be  much  greater,  but 
among  them  are  Hon.  Tom  Corwin,  Gov.  Bebb,  Ex-Gov.  Morrow,  Hon.  R. 
C.  Schenck,  Hon.  John  C.  Wright,  etc.  From  Georgia,  there  are  at  least 
two  here,  and  one  of  them  is  Hon.  Thos.  Butler  King;  there  is  one  even  from 
South  Carolina;  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Iowa  are  well  represented;  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  have  a  large  regiment  each,  while  Northern  Illinois  is  here,  of 
course,  en  masse.  A  judicious  estimate  makes  the  number  present  to-day 
20,000  men,  of  whom  10,000  are  here  as  Members  of  the  Convention. 

The  morning  was  very  hot,  and  the  Procession,  though  not  long  in  its  course, 
was  long  in  getting  in  motion — of  course,  the  waiting  was  tedious;  though  we 
had  a  pleasant  square  on  the  Lake  shore  to  form  in  and  something  of  a  breeze 
to  temper  the  sun's  fervor.  But  for  a  gentle  shower  last  evening,  the  day 
would  have  been  extremely  dusty;  it  was  sufficiently  so  as  it  was.  The  after- 
noon is  more  breezy  and  pleasant. 

The  citizens  had  provided  a  spacious  and  beautiful  tent,  about  100  feet 
square,  pitched  in  an  open  square  near  the  centre  of  the  City,  radiating  from 
a  tall  pole  in  the  centre,  and  well  provided  with  seats.  It  holds  about  4000 
persons  comfortably.  The  rest  of  the  gathering  were  constrained  to  look  in 
over  the  heads  of  those  seated. 
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[Mr.  G.  here  gives  an  account  of  the  preliminary  organization  of  the  Con- 
vention, but  this  part  of  his  letter  was  anticipated  by  our  Express.] 

On  reassembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  Convention  was  briefly  addressed  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Mass.,  mainly  on  the  influence  of  the  Puritans  of  New- 
England  on  the  settlement  and  character  of  the  great  West.  When  he  had 
closed,  a  very  general  call  was  made  for  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  which 
could  not  be  stilled.  Mr.  Corwin  was  finally  sought  out  in  the  body  of  the 
Convention,  and  conducted  to  the  stand  by  Hon.  John  Wentworth.  Although 
coming  to  the  stand  reluctantly,  Mr.  C.  addressed  the  Convention  for  nearly 
an  hour  in  his  own  inimitable  manner  on  the  relations  and  relative  character 
of  the  Puritans,  so  eloquently  eulogized  by  the  preceding  speaker,  and  the 
people  of  the  West — on  the  wants  and  just  demands  of  the  West — the  absurd 
folly  of  considering  Harbor  Improvements  on  salt  water  Constitutional  and  on 
fresh  water  not  so — the  mighty  strides  of  the  West  to  greatness  and  dominion, 
and  the  certainty  that  she  who  now  implores  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 
command,  etc.,  etc.  The  vast  assemblage  was  electrified  by  this  admirable 
effort.  H.   G. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Chicago,  July  6,  1847. 

The  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  to-day  has  been  very  nu- 
merous, indicating  undiminished  interest.  The  first  business  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  two  Delegates  from  each  State  represented  to  draft 
and  report  Resolutions  expressive  of  the  general  views  and  commendatory  of 
the  objects  of  this  vast  deliberative  body. 

Various  propositions,  which  were  offered,  were  referred  to  this  Committee, 
which  immediately  retired  to  the  Court  House  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
its  duties. 

In  its  absence,  the  letters  of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Henry  Clay,  Silas 
Wright,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Lewis  Cass,  Gov.  Felch,  of  Mich.,  Hon.  B.  R. 
Wood,  of  Albany,  Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell,  of  Mass.,  etc.,  etc.,  were  read. 
These  I  dispatched  you  in  proof-slips  last  evening,  and  I  hope  they  will  have 
reached  you  in  advance  of  this.  The  shortest  and  most  significant  of  these  is 
that  of  Gen.  Cass,  who  is  content  to  say  he  can  not  (;'.  e.  will  not)  come,  with- 
out the  least  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  objects  or  desire  for  the  success 
of  the  Convention.  The  letter  excited  much  astonishment,  and  was  read 
twice  at  the  urgent  call  of  many  Delegates.  The  general  expression  of  senti- 
ment thereupon,  though  not.  boisterous,  was  by  no  means  flattering  to  Gen. 
Cass.  Messrs.  Wright  and  Van  Buren's  letters,  especially  the  former,  though 
full  of  qualifications  and  reservations,  wore  a  favorable  aspect,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  hearty  cordiality.  Mr.  Wood's  letter  is  the  gem  of  the  collection. 
Its  straight-out  advocacy  of  Harbor-and- River  Improvements,  without  equivo- 
cation or  compromise,  and  its  plain-spoken  denunciation  of  the  objects  and 
character  of  the  present  War  on  Mexico — coming  from  a  Loco-Foco  Member 
of  the  last  Congress,  who  has  had  the  best  public  and  private  opportunities 
for  observing  the  machinery  by  which  that  war  was  got  up  and  is  sustained,  I 
hope  it  will  be  every  where  read  and  heeded.  The  letters,  having  been  delib- 
erately read,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  along  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention.  It  having  been  understood  that  a  characteristic  letter  had  been 
received  from  Hon.  John  M.  Botts,  of  Virginia,  a  very  urgent  and  general 
demand  was  made  for  its  production  and  reading;  but  it  appeared  that  it  was 
a  private  letter,  though  referring  to  the  meeting  and  objects  of  the  Convention, 
and  that  the  gentleman  who  received  it  had  seen  fit  to  withhold  it  from 
the  Committee,  as  possibly  calculated  to  give  offence  to  some  portion  of  the 
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Delegates  present.  It  will  doubtless  be  published  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Convention,  and  will  be  every  virhere  current.  It  is  said  by  those  vi'ho 
have  seen  it  to  be  particularly  spicy. 

Hon.  Andrevir  Stewart,  of  Pa.,  was  next  called  out,  and  made  a  vigorous 
and  animated  speech  in  favor  of  Internal  Improvement  generally,  on  compre- 
hensive grounds  and  in  the  most  catholic  spirit.  It  was  perhaps  a  little  too 
plain  and  thorough-going  for  the  weak  stomachs  of  some  present,  who  had  but 
recently  begun  to  profess  friendship  for  Internal  Improvement,  and  who  did 
not  wish  to  lose  caste  with  their  party  while  desirous  of  doing  something  for 
the  people.  It  pleased  right  well  a  majority  of  the  Convention,  but  brought 
up  in  opposition  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  of  our  City,  who  favored  us  with 
an  able  and  courteous  speech  in  favor  of  "  Strict  Construction "  and  of  such 
River  and  Harbor  Improvements  only  as  are  consistent  therewith.  He  was 
sharply  interrogated  by  different  members,  and,  in  reply  to  their  questions, 
denied  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Illinois  River,  since  that  River  runs  through  a  single  State  only,  or  of  the 
Hudson  above  a  port  of  entry !  The  Convention,  or  rather  a  portion  of  its 
members,  manifested  considerable  impatience  during  the  latter  portion  of  this 
speech,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  for  Mr.  F.  was  perfectly  courteous,  not  at 
all  tedious,  and  fairly  called  out  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stewart.  For  my  part, 
I  rejoiced  that  the  wrong  side  of  the  question  was  so  clearly  set  forth.  When 
he  had  concluded,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon,  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  tall  specimen  of  an  Illinoian, 
just  elected  to  Congress  from  the  only  Whig  District  ia  the  State,  was  called 
out,  and  spoke  briefly  and  happily  in  reply  to  Mr.  Field.  As  he  closed,  the 
Committee  came  in,  and  through  its  chairman,  Hon.  J.  C.  Wright,  reported 
a  series  of  fifteen  Resolutions,  which  were  read  by  Charles  King,  of  N.  J. ,  and 
advocated  in  a  most  able  and  interesting  speech  by  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  of 
New  York — a  constitutional  argument,  evincing  deep  research  and  great  power. 
They  are  as  follows :  [We  published  these  Resolutions  in  our  last,  under  the 
title  of  "  Declaration  of  Sentiments."] 

These  Resolutions  having  been  read  and  accepted,  Mr.  D.  D.  Field  very 
fairly  objected  to  the  last  clause  of  the  fifth  resolution,  affirming  substantially 
that  the  "  common  understanding "  of  the  Constitution,  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  "  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  that  instrument  as  any  one  of  its 
most  explicit  provisions. "  This  ought  to  have  prevailed,  but  it  did  not — Mr. 
.Spencer  suggesting  that  it  was  almost  a  literal  extract  from  Gen.  Jackson's 
Maysville  Veto  Message.  A  motion  to  amend  the  14th  resolution,  which  was 
thought  to  afifirm  anti-Tariff  doctrine,  prevailed — though  the  objection  seemed 
to  me  rather  superfluous.  The  resolutions  were  then  adopted — the  other  thir- 
teen with  absolute  unanimity.  A  sixteenth  resolution,  proposing  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Executive  Committee,  to  transmit  the  proceedings  of  this  Conven- 
tion to  the  President  and  to  Congress,  to  collect  and  publish  facts  calculated 
to  enforce  the  views  of  this  Convention,  etc.  This  resolution  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Hon.  Thomas  Butler  King,  of  Ga.,  was  now  urgently  called  out,  having 
declined  a  call  to  speak  until  the  resolutions  should  be  adopted,  and  made  a 
most  admirable  speech  in  favor  of  River-and- Harbor  Improvements,  and  In- 
ternal Improvement  generally.  It  was  really  a  great  speech,  thoroughly 
National  in  its  spirit,  and  looking  to  the  benefit  of  each  section  through  the 
good  of  all.  I  do  hope  this  excellent  speech  will  be  reported,  for  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  generally  read  and  approved.  When  he  had  closed,  Gov.  Bebb,  of 
C)hio,  was  called  for,  but  did  not  appear,  and  the  Convention  (6^  o'clock) 
adjourned  to  9  A.  M.  to-morrow.  H.   G. 
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THIRD  AND  LAST  DAY— RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC,  &c. 

Chicago,  111.;  July  7,  1847. 

To-day  has  been  mainly  devoted  to  speaking  and  hearing,  with  the  transac- 
tion of  such  minor  business  as  was  left  unfinished  yesterday.  A  Committee  of 
two  from  each  State  to  collect  and  prepare  evidence  of  the  importance  and 
urgent  necessity  of  River  and  Harbor  Improvements,  as  also  to  lay  before  the 
President  and  each  House  of  Congress  the  proceedings  and  resolves  of  this 
Convention,  was  appointed  by  the  Chair,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Delegations 
from  each  State.  I  believe  the  two  members  from  our  State  are  John  C. 
Spencer,  of  Albany,  and  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  of  New  York.  The  printing  of 
the  proceedings  in  pamphlet  form,  with  such  reports  and  documents  as  should 
be  deemed  advisable,  was  also  ordered.  Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent were  moved  by  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  and  adopted  with  enthusiastic 
unanimity;  so  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago  for  their  courte- 
ous hospitality  and  kindness  to  the  Delegates  generally.  But  the  Convention 
came  together  thoroughly  resolved  that  no  topic  should  be  entertained  which 
might  mar  the  harmony  and  hearty  unanimity  with  which  the  Resolutions  of 
the  Grand  Committee  had  been  received  and  adopted  yesterday;  so  that  suc- 
cessive efforts  to  get  before  it  the  project  of  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific,  the  Free 
Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  etc.,  etc.,  were  promptly  and  decidedly 
thwarted  by  the  undebatable  motion  to  lay  on  the  table;  and  at  about  11 
o'clock  A.M.,  being  the  first  practicable  moment,  a  motion  to  adjourn  was 
made,  seconded,  put  and  carried  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Previous  to  putting  the  question,  however,  the  President  of  the  Convention, 
Hon.  Edward  Bates,  of  ilissouri,  returned  Ijianks  for  the  honor  done  him  in 
a  speech  which  took  the  Convention  completely  by  surprise — so  able,  so  for- 
cible, and  replete  with  the  soul  of  eloquence.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  an 
account  of  this  wonderful  speech,  of  which  I  regret  to  know  that  no  full  notes 
were  taken.  Xo  account  that  can  now  be  given  will  do  it  justice.  In  the 
course  of  it,  Mr.  B.  remarked  that  when  he  emigrated,  in  1812,  to  the  French 
village  of  huts  called  St.  Louis,  which  has  now  50,000  inhabitants,  he  was 
obliged  to  hire  a  guard  against  hostile  savages  to  accompany  him  across  the 
unbroken  wilderness  which  is  now  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  a  civilized  popu- 
lation of  600,000  freemen. — His  speech  was  greeted  at  its  close  by  the  whole 
Convention  rising  and  cheering  long  and  fervently. 

The  Convention  was  now  adjourned  projorina,  but  instantly  reorganized  as 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  when  Gov.  William 
Bebb,  of  Ohio,  was  constrained  to  come  forward.  In  a  brief  speech,  he  for- 
cibly set  forth  the  just  subordination  of  all  physical  and  material  to  mental  and 
moral  improvement — to  the  diffusion  of  Intelligence,  the  purification  of  Morals, 
and  the  Melioration  of  the  Social  condition  of  Man.  Vain,  said  he,  will  be 
all  your  Canals  and  Railroads,  your  River-and- Harbor  Improvements,  if  the 
condition  of  the  Toiling  Millions  be  not  thereby  or  therewith  sensibly  melio- 
rated— if  there  shall  still  be  constrained  to  delve  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  per 
day  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  physical  life.  I  hold,  said  he,  that  this  need 
not  and  ought  not  to  continue — that  Society  may  be  so  revised  that  ten  or 
eight  hours'  faithful  labor  daily  will  secure  to  every  industrious  man  or  family 
a  fully  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  so  that  each  may  have 
ample  leisure  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  and  perfection  of  his  Moral,  Social, 
and  Intellectual  powers.  Let  us  never  forget  that  this  is  the  great  end  of  all 
physical  improvement,  and  that  such  works  as  we  are  met  to  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  our  rulers  and  fellow-citizens  are  essential  only  as  conducive  there- 
to.— [Gov.  Bebb's  remarks  were  warmly  and  generally  responded  to  by  the 
thousands  present;  two-thirds  of  whom  were  doubtless  Wliigs;   for,  though 
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the  principal  editors  respectively  of  the  N.  Y.  Express,  Utica  Gazette,  and 
Buffalo  Com.  Advertiser,  with  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Courier  &"  EnquireTy 
were  among  those  present  at  the  Convention,  it  doth  not  appear  that  their 
journals  have  ever  been  much  circulated  or  pondered  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Should  they  see  fit  hereupon  to  read  Gov.  Bebb  out  of  the  Whig  party, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  their  bull  of  excommunication  copied  into  some 
journal  or  journals  circulating  Westward,  or  they  will  hardly  have  the  desired 
effect.] 

Hon.  A.  W.  Loomis,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Gen.  Levi  Hubbell,  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  S.  Lisle  Smith,  of  Chicago,  111.,  Anson  Burlingame,  of  Mass., 
(late  of  Mich.),  Hon.  E.  H.  Allen,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  H.  Greeley,  of 
New  York,  were  called  out  in  succession,  when  each  briefly  and  acceptably 
addressed  the  vast  concourse.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  this  City,  regarded 
as  an  oratorial  effort,  was  the  best  of  the  many  good  speeches  made  here  with- 
in these  three  days.  It  was  beautiful,  thrilling,  highly  poetic,  enchaining  and 
enrapturing  the  audience.  I  will  not  attempt  to  sketch  it.  Mr.  Allen's  re- 
marks were  very  happy,  in  a  very  different  vein — these  two  affording  striking 
illustrations  of  Western  and  Eastern  popular  speaking  respectively. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Hall,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  next  rising  to  advocate  a  series  of 
resolutions  offered  by  him  concerning  the  proposed  Railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  (i  P.M.)  adjourned  over  to  3  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  the  meeting  reassembled  and  listened  to  a  long  and  forcible  argument  of 
Mr.  Hall  against  the  respective  plans  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  Dr.  Carver  for 
constructing  the  great  Pacific  Road,*  and  in  favor  of  the  counter  proposition 
that  the  Railroad  shall  be  constructed  and  owned  by  the  Nation,  its  directors 
being  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  the  lands  along  the  route 
withheld  from  the  clutch  of  the  speculator,  etc.,  etc.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded, the  meeting,  after  some  desultory  discussion,  adopted  his  resolutions, 
with  a  preamble  explaining  that  this  was  the  act  of  a  Mass  Meeting  of  citizens 
at  Chicago  after  the  adjournment  of  the  River-and-Harbor  Convention. — And 
then  (5  P.M.)  the  meeting  adjourned  without  day. 

— Thus  has  met,  deliberated,  harmonized,  acted,  and  separated,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  Conventions  ever  held  in  this  or  any  country. 
It  was  truly  characterized  as  a  Congress  of  Freemen,  destitute  of  Pay  and 
Mileage,  but  in  all  else  inferior  to  no  deliberative  body  which  has  assembled 
within  twenty  years.  Can  we  doubt  that  its  results  will  be  most  beneficent 
and  enduring?  H.   G. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  AND  PARTY'  POLITICS. 

Chicago,  Thursday,  July  8,  1847. 

The  great  North-Western  Convention  has  completed  its  labors  and  ad- 
journed— its  members  are  now  wending  their  several  ways  homeward;  its 
deliberations  and  acts  are  on  record,  and  are,  or  soon  will  be,  before  the  peo- 
ple, by  whom  I  trust  they  will  be  generally  and  thoughtfully  considered. 
Those  who  were  not  present  can  not  see,  but  may  imagine,  the  feverish  and 
incessant  anxiety  manifested  that  nothing  done  or  said  in  the  Convention  should 
seem  to  wear  a  party  aspect,  be  dictated  by  party  considerations,  or  obnoxious 
to  party  prejudices — the  continual,  unsparing  disparagement  of  party  ends 
and  operations,  and  the  exertions  on  all  sides  to  bury  party  ties  and  feelings 
in  oblivion.  If  to  be  a  partisan  and  to  be  a  thief  had  been  synonimous.  Party 
could  hardly  have  been  more  studiously  descried  and  reprobated. 

This  was  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.     Whoever  manifests  zeal  for  River- 

*  Wm.  M.  Hall's  Resolutions  and  Speech  will  be  found  at  page  91. 
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and-Harbor  Improvements,  or  tabors  to  promote  their  construction  and  mag- 
nify their  importance,  for  the  sake  of  Party — to  subserve  the  interests  of  Party 
— acts  a  sinister,  unworthy  part,  deserving  severe  reprobation.  "  Let  every 
tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom. "  But  this  labored  renunciation  and  denunciation 
of  Party  seem  to  me  neither  just  nor  honest.  If  there  be  any  man  who  regards 
Party  but  as  a  means  of  advancing  sordid  and  selfish  ends,  that  man  does  well 
to  seem  ashamed  of  Party  when  he  appears  as  the  advocate  of  any  enterprise 
looking  to  ends  of  general  and  enduring  beneficence.  Let  me  for  one,  how- 
ever, be  understood  and  recorded  as  not  less  uniformly  zealous,  consciencious, 
open  and  ardent  in  my  politics  than  in  anything  else  whatever.  I  very  wil- 
lingly strike  hands  with  political  opponents  who  may  agree  with  me  in  favor- 
ing this  or  any  other  good  work,  and  in  all  sincerity  say,  "  While  on  this  sub- 
"ject  we  will  put  aside  and  forget  our  partisan  differences :  we  will  remember 
"  only  that  we  are  fellow-citizens  ardently  desiring  a  liberal  and  systematic 
"improvement  of  our  Rivers  and  Harbors."  This  is  right,  honest,  practica- 
ble. But  if  any  one  chooses  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  River-and-Harbor  im- 
provement, or  anything  else,  in  any  such  language  as  this — "Politics  and 
"  Party  differences  are  all  folly,  nonsense,  insanity — 'the  madness  of  the  many 
"for  the  gain  of  the  few* — we  renounce  and  repudiate  Party  as  an  idle  or  un- 
" clean  thing," — I  beg  that  it  be  understood  that  he  speaks  for  himself  and 
those  who  agree  with  him,  and  not  at  all  for  me. 

Npr  can  1  even  assent  unqualifiedly  to  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  Resolu- 
tions reported  by  the  appropriate  committee  and  adopted  by  the  Convention, 
deprecating  all  association  of  the  subject  of  River-and-Harbor  Improvements 
with  Party  Politics.  I  have  already  stated  what  I  understand  to  be  the  truth 
in  this  direction.  But  suppose  one  of  the  great  parties  which  divide  the 
Country  be  proved  to  manifest  an  inveterate  and  radical  hostility  to  the  Im- 
provements in  question — a  hostility  tempered  only  by  considerations  of  local 
necessity  and  to  the  extent  of  such  necessity — while  its  antagonist  approves 
itself,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  the  steadfast  and  efficient  champion  of 
such  Improvements,  is  it  just  or  honest  to  say,  "  Party  Politics  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  matter:  Vote  for  one  party  or  the  other  as  prejudice  or  fancy 
"  may  dictate — it  will  be  all  the  same  as  far  as  Rivers  and  Harbors  are  con- 
"cerned?"  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  Doubtless,  many  an  individual  will 
virtually  say,  "  Though  I  want  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  improved,  I  shall  still 
"  act  and  vote  with  the  Party  I  well  know  to  be  mainly  ««favorable  to  such 
'■  works,  because  of  other  and  paramount  considerations" — this  is  every  man's 
own  business,  and,  wise  or  unwise.  Conventions  can  not  meddle  with  it.  But 
he  who  says  that  this  River-and-Harbor  question  stands  utterly  aside  from  the 
general  Politics  of  the  Country  speaks  for  himself,  and  in  pointed  opposition 
to  my  understanding  and  convictions. 

For  who  that  reads  the  leading  journals  of  the  day — not  to  mention  the 
journals  of  Congress — can  be  ignorant  that  the  elemental  notions  and  popular 
maxims  of  one  of  the  great  parties  of  our  time  evince  the  most  radical  and 
invincible  hostility  to  all  such  undertakings  by  Government  as  that  of  River- 
and-Harbor  improvement?  "The  world  is  governed  too  much" — "The  best 
Government  is  that  which  governs  least" — "Zairji'z  ya;W"  ("Let  us  alone, ") 
etc.,  etc. — does  anybody  that  has  eyes  pretend  to  shut  them  to  the  bearing  of 
these  maxims  on  such  topics  as  those  which  have  occupied  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention? Undoubtedly,  there  are  individuals  of  the  Loco-Foco  party  who  on 
this,  as  there  are  some  who  on  other  subjects,  act  earnestly  in  opposition  to 
the  spirit  and  obvious  dictate  of  these  maxims — for  instance,  Hon.  John 
Wentworth,  M.  C.  from  this  District,  of  whom,  said  in  substance,  Mr.  Cor- 
win  in  his  speech  on  Monday : 

"  This  subject  unites  men  most  opposed  in  Politics — for  instance,  the  Hon. 
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Member  from  Northern  Illinois  and  myself.  When  we  two  agree  in  favor  of 
a  public  measure,  it  must  be  right.  He  is  among  the  most  zealous  and  thor- 
ough champions  of  these  Improvements,  and  not  at  all  troubled  with  Consti- 
tutional scruples  in  regard  to  them.  He  may  be  considered  even  latitudinous 
on  the  subject,  which  [glancing  round  at  'Long  John's'  ample  proportions]  is 
probably  owing  to  his  longitude.     He  goes  his  length, " 

True :  But  has  anybody  ever  heard  of  a  Loco-Foco  representing  a  District 
not  specially  interested  in  such  Improvements,  who  went  his  length  for  them? 
If  anybody  knows  the  whereabouts  of  that  unicorn,  let  him  be  trotted  out. 

No  man  can  read  even  the  letters  addressed  to  this  Convention,  in  answer 
to  invitations  to  attend  it,  without  being  struck  with  the  palpable  difference 
of  tone  and  spirit  which  separates  the  statesmen  of  the  two  great  parties.  On 
the  Whig  side  all  is  frank  and  unqualified — as  for  example,  Mr.  Webster's 
characteristic  letter  which  was  only  received  here  on  Tuesday  night,  and  the 
reading  of  which  yesterday  called  forth  three  spontaneous  and  hearty  cheers 
from  the  Convention.  Nobody  is  left  to  guess  at  the  position  of  Mr.  Webster, 
or  will  read  his  letter  twice  to  learn  what  it  means.  Turn  from  this  to  the 
letters  of  eminent  LocoFoco  statesmen,'beginning  with  that  of  Gen.  Cass, 
long  a  citizen  of  the  West,  a  U.  S.  Senator  from  harborless  Michigan,  and  an 
aspirant  to  the  Presidency,  via  South  Carolina.  Did  mortal  man  ever  before 
see  such  a  letter  from  one  who  is  by  position  and  was  by  profession  friendly 
to  the  objects  of  the  Convention?  It  was  listened  to  with  hardly  less  aston- 
ishment than  indignation.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  by  it,  with  "a  few  more 
of  the  same  sort, "  of  an  anecdote  I  lately  heard  of  the  renowned  battle-field 
of  Bladensburgh,  which  a  lanky,  lop-sided  Marylander,  who  saw  the  affair,  is 
in  the  habit  of  showing  and  illustrating  to  visitors  (not  often  Americans)  for  a 
consideration.  A  British  officer  was  lately  his  customer,  and,  on  examining 
the  ground  whereour  militia  stood — or  rather  didn't  stand — he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  surprise  at  the  historic  suddenness  of  their  departure.  "  Why, "  in- 
quired he,  "how  came  your  countrymen  to  rim  away  in  such  numbers  from 
such  a  position  as  this?"  "Why,"  replied  Maryland,  rather  puzzled  by  the 
directness  of  the  query,  "  tkey  didn't  seem  to  take  no  interest. "  Ditto  of  Gen. 
Cass  and  company. 

Turn  from  this  to  the  letters  of  Silas  Wright  &  Co.,  who  form  the  other 
wing  of  the  Loco-Foco  array.  These  appear  to  be  really  desirous  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  but  extremely  fearful  withal  that 
the  expression  of  this  sentiment  will  compromise  their  Political  orthodoxy. 
The  critical  navigation  on  which  they  are  embarked  may  well  awaken  them 
to  sympathy  for  the  mariners  on  our  Western  Lakes  and  Rivers.  How  cau- 
tious! how  full  of  reservations  and  qualifications!  Gov.  Wright  is  careful  to 
tell  us  that  he  has  a  deep  local  interest  on  the  right  side  of  the  Improvement 
question,  and  he  is  very  careful  also  to  exhibit  his  fears  that  too  much  will  be 
done  in  the  way  of  improving  Rivers  and  Harbors.  The  ship  of  State  must 
be  well  supplied  with  anchors  ere  she  is  sped  upon  that  perilous  coast.  Mil- 
lions on  millions  are  annually  voted  without  hesitation  or  scruple  to  maintain 
armies  and  armaments,  forts  and  navies;  nobody  expresses  fears  that  our  Con- 
stitution or  our  Liberties  will  be  periled  by  that ;  but  a  few  thousands  squeezed 
out  semi-occasionally  for  purposes  really,  palpably,  enduringly  beneficent — 
these  suffice  to  throw  into  hysterics  even  those  who  profess  to  be  favorable  to 
the  objects  thus  promoted.  We  must  take  care — look  sharp — watch  narrow- 
ly, or  the  Constitutioniwill  be  subverted  and  Freedom  crushed  by  the  building 
of  a  few  piers  and  the  clearing  out  of  the  channels  of  certain  rivers!  Was 
ever  such  a  cause  of  apprehension  conjured  up  before? 

But  look  at  Gov.  Wright's  timidly  suggested  limitation  to  River  Improve- 
ments. They  must  be  confined  to  Rivers  and  parts  of  Rivers  whereon  Com- 
10 
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merce  already  exists,  and  not  extended  to  those  previously  unsusceptible  of 
navigation.  For  instance,  the  Red  River  of  the  South-West  is  (or  was)  utterly 
obstructed  by  the  famous  Raft  not  far  above  its  mouth,  and,  of  course,  so  long- 
as  that  absolutely  prevented  all  navigation  above  Shreveport,  its  removal  was- 
unconditional.  But  if  it  had  only  been  half  as  injurious  as  it  really  was — if 
it  had  not  utterly  prevented  navigation,  but  allowed  small,  hardy  steamboats 
to  work  through  or  dive  under  and  thus  vanquish  it,  then  it  might  do  to  let  the 
Government  pull  it  in  pieces  and  remove  it !  Its  extreme  injuriousness  affords 
the  reason  for  preserving  it,  in  deference  to  the  immortal  "  Resolutions  of  '98, " 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  of  ,the  Red  -  River  Raft  in  the 
Federal  Constitution.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  Dryden's  heroes  who  in  a  stilted 
drama  paradoxically  exclaims, 

"My  wound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small," 
on  hearing  which  a  wag  in  the  pit  sung  out, 

"Then  'twould  be  greater  were  it  none  at  all." 

Gov.  Wright  has  evidently  studied  logic  and  constitutional  law  in  this- 
school.  • 

In  the  same  mistaken  spirit,  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  of  our  City,  when 
arguing  before  the  Convention  in  favor  of  a  "  strict  construction  "  and  display- 
ing the  awful  perils  of  latitudinarian  views  and  policy  on  this  subject  being 
asked,  "Do  you  consider  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois 
River  Constitutional?" — "Does  it  not  run  through  more  than  one  State?" 
was  his  Yankee  answer.  "  No !  No ! "  responded  a  hundred  voices.  "  Then 
I  do  not  consider  it  Constitutional,"  was  his  response.  Now  the  principle 
here  aimed  at  may  be  sound,  yet  the  application  be  flagrantly  blundering.  A 
river  may  be  wholly  in  one  State,  yet  its  navigation  be  immensely  important 
to  a  dozen — as  the  Hudson,  for  example — while  another  may  run  through  two- 
or  more  States,  yet  its  navigation  be  far  less  important  to  any  or  to  all.  Thus- 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  only  a  few  miles  long,  lying  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  is  plainly  a  work  of  great 
National  importance;  while  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  ten  times  as  long,  and 
penetrating  two  great  States,  is  palpably  local  in  its  character  and  uses. 
Mr.  P'ield's  distinction  is  ill  taken  and  worthless. 

"But  do  you  hold  that  the  Hudson  may  be  Constitutionally  improved?"* 
was  the  next  question.  "Below  a  Custom- House  \t  may,  "replied  Mr.  Field. 
Here  was  revived  in  essence  the  very  distinction  between  salt  and  fresh  water 
improvements  which  Mr.  F.  had  just  before  most  emphatically  repudiated  I 
And  is  it  not  a  most  fallacious  and  irrational  distinction?  Consider  its  prac- 
tical effect  in  filling  the  country  with  inland  Custom-Houses — at  St.  J^ouis,  at 
Albany,  at  Pittsburg,  etc. — to  tlie  pernicio;is  multiplication  of  offices  and  the 
sensible  increase  of  our  public  burdens.  Who  can  seriously  regard  it  as  more 
Constitutional  to  improve  the  Ohio  with  a  Custom-House  at  Pittsburg  than  if 
the  goods  had  paid  duties  at  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  or  even  New  Orleans? 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  doctrine  here  enunciated  makes  the  improvement 
of  our  rivers  subordinate  entirely  to  the  raising  of  revenue,  while  the  facilita- 
tion of  commerce  and  the  promotion  of  National  well-being  are  made  the 
merest  incidents  of  the  taxing  power.  Instead  of  raising  revenue  for  purposes- 
of  general  benificence,  we  tolerate  such  purposes  as  incidental  to  the  raising  of 
revenue.     I  protest. 

"But  may  the  Government  make  a  Harbor  at  Chicago?"  Mr.  F.  was  asked. 
"Was  there  any  Harbor  here  already?"  he  queried  in  turn.  Here  is  Mr. 
Wright's  distinction  again.  But  just  consider  it  for  a  moment.  Suppose- 
there  had  been  originally  a  dozen  perfect  Harbors  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Lake  Michigan,  with  half  a  dozen  needing  some  work  to  render  them  safe  and 
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accessible,  these  latter  being  needed  only  for  local  accommodation,  might  not 
their  improvement  have  been  very  fairly  deferred  to  local  and  personal  enter- 
prise, on  the  ground  asserted  by  Col.  Benton  that  they  in  truth  "  harbored 
nothing  but  the  interests  of  their  owners?"  Now  take  the  actual  case  of  the 
entire  coasts  of  Lake  Michigan,  nine  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  covered 
with  commerce,  yet  without  a  single  natural  harbor  or  place  of  refuge  for 
vessels  in  a  storm,  who  can  doubt  that  the  construction  of  one  or  more  Har- 
bors is  imperatively  demanded  by  considerations  of  National  and  general  well 
being?  No  matter  if  they  have  to  be  made  entirely — scooped  out  of  the 
shifting  sands  and  fortified  by  expensive  piers — the  very  fact  that  they  tnust 
be  expensive  puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of  private  enterprise  or  local  exer- 
tion. The  greater  the  natural  deficiency — the  necessity  for  Harbors  being 
obvious  and  conceded — the  more  palpable  the  necessity  and  thus  the  Consti- 
tutionality of  National  interposition. 

I  must  close  abruptly,  being  summoned  to  the  day's  j  ourney  before  me. 
Will  not  each  considerate  reader  follow  out  the  train  of  thought  suggested  and 
draw  the  fitting:  conclusions?  H.   G. 
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[From  the  Albany  Ei-fiung  JourmaZ,  Wednesday,  July  14,1847.] 
A  Trip  to  Chicago — Lake -and -Harbor  Convention — A  Run  through 
the  Lakes— Niagara  Falls — "Maid  of  the  Mist" — Captain  Van 
Cleve  and  his  "Cataract,"  Etc. 

From  the  Editor. 

Steamboat  Empire,  June  30,  1847. 

I  am  afloat,  for  the  first  time,  on  Lake  Erie,  in  that  magnificent  Steamer, 
the  Empire,  Capt.  Randall,  who  had  steam  up  and  was  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  cars.  In  ascending  to  her  beautiful  saloon,  we  found  some  three  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen  grouped  around  upon  sofas,  divans,  etc.,  as  luxuriously  as 
on  board  of  our  own  splendid  Isaac  Newton  and  Hendrik  ffjutson.  Immedi- 
ately Capt.  R.  commenced  working  his  way,  by  slow  and  tortuous  movements, 
out  of  Buffalo  Harbor,  the  insufficiency  of  which,  for  the  vast  commerce  of 
these  inland  oceans,  forcibly  impressed  us  wij^h  the  importance  of  the  Conven- 
tion about  to  assemble  at  Chicago.  That  Convention  will,  by  its  delibera- 
tions, it  is  hoped,  awaken  not  only  the  whole  American  people,  but  their 
(iovernment,  to  the  magnitude  of  an  interest  that  has  heretofore  been  almost 
entirely  neglected,  saving  the  people  from  the  mortification  and  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  disgrace  of  again  seeing  the  implements  and  the  materials  pre- 
pared for  the  construction  of  Lake  harbors,  sold  at  "public  vendue!" 

At  least  two-thirds  of  our  cabin  passengers  are  Delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion. These,  however,  are  but  the  stragglers  of  an  army  of  delegates  that  had 
left  Buffalo  earlier.  The  number  of  delegates,  therefore,  will  be  legion.  Our 
great  commercial  metropolis,  though  deeply  interested,  will,  I  fear,  be  but 
feebly  represented.  The  only  Delegates  with  us,  from  New  York,  are  Mr. 
Brooks  of  the  Express,  and  Edwin  Burr,  Esq.,  a  friend  with  whom  I  traveled 
in  Europe,  and  with  whom  it  is  always  pleasant  to  meet.  Very  few  of  the 
large  number  of  Delegates  appointed  have  appeared.  Albany  has  shown 
more  spirit,  though  her  delegation  is  not  as  large  as  was  expected.  Hon.  John 
C.  Spencer,  Mr.  Croswell,  and  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Greene  are  here,  bringing  up 
our  rear  guard.  Gen.  Davis  is,  I  believe,  the  "sole  representative"  of  the 
city  of  Troy. 
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July  I. 

We  have  a  calm,  delightful  night,  and  at  sunrise  was  a  few  miles  above 
Conneaut,  Ohio,  gliding  rapidly  along  some  six  miles  from  the  shore.     At  8 
o'clock,  nearly  three  hundred  passengers  were  seated  in  the  Empires  spacious., 
saloon,  to  an  ample  and  well-served  breakfast. 

During  the  forenoon,  our  friend,  Seth  C.  Hawley  of  Buffalo,  called  our 
attention  to  a  circumstance  which  was  particularly  unpleasant  to  American 
eyes,  and  which  proved,  far  more  conclusively  than  argument  or  even  figures 
can  prove,  the  impolicy  and  wretchedness  of  our  "  Financial  System  of  Forty- 
Two. "  The  eye,  at  a  single  glance,  took  in  a  commercial  fleet,  consisting  of 
fifteen  sail,  all  from  Cleveland,  and  the  neighboring  ports,  and  all  heading 
directly  for  the  Welland  Canal. 

We  reached  Cleveland  at  i  o'clock,  where  we  lay  an  hour,  which  hour  we 
improved  by  riding,  first  through  its  busy,  bustling  streets,  and  then  along  one 
or  two  of  its  broad  avenues,  adorned  with  tasteful  mansions,  surrounded  by  a 
profusion  of  fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  Cleveland,  as  the  outlet  of 
the  Ohio  Canal,  is  fortunate  in  possessing  an  accessible,  safe,  and  "snug"  har- 
bor. The  fact  that  since  the  opening  of  navigation  1,300,000  barrels  flour, 
and  1,200,000  bushels  wheat  have  been  shipped  at  Cleveland  "speaks  for 
itself. " 

Hon.  John  W.  Allen,  a  former  Representative  in  Congress,  and  one  of  the  most 
useful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  deservedly  esteemed,  citizens  of  Cleveland, 
with  several  other  Delegates  from  that  town,  joined  us.  Mr.  Allen,  after 
completing  his  law  studies  at  Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  came  to  Cleveland  in 
1825,  in  a  schooner  of  less  burthen  than  an  Erie  canal-boat,  and  landed  in  a 
yawl  on  the  beach,  there  being  then  neither  harbor  nor  dock  there. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  passed  in-  view  of  the  scene  of  Perry's  singuinary  naval 
battle  and  glorious  victory.  It  commenced  only  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  near  a  group  of  islands  known  as  the  Sisters,  the 
respective  fleets  drifting,  during  the  action,  several  miles  toward  Put-in- Bay. 
Gen.  Proctor,  with  Tecumseh  and  several  British  officers,  stood  on  a  point  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  below  Maiden,  watching  the  progress  of  the 
battle. 

We  entered  the  river  at  %,  past  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  at  ^  past  10  was  along- 
side of  the  wharf  at  Detroit,  having  traveled  from  Albany  to  Detroit  (nearly 
700  miles)  in  fii-ty-oxe  hours!  We  are,  they  tell  us,  the  only  persons  who 
ever  performed  the  journey  between  Albany  and  Detroit  in  so  short  a  time. 

We  lay  but  an  hour  at  Detroit.  Mr.  Corwin  and  Gov.  Bebb  of  Ohio,  left 
Detroit  this  morning  for  Chicago,  in  the  Steamer  Oregon. 

This  evening,  soon  after  tea,  the  saloon  was  arranged  for  dancing,  and  the 
hours  were  passed  very  pleasantly  in  the  mazes  of  the  cotillon  and  the  whirl- 
ings of  the  waltz. 

July  2. 

The  officers  of  the  boat  held  a  council  of  steam  yesterday,  which  resulted 
in  a  determination  to  attempt  a  moonlight  flitting  over  the  "  St.  Clair  Flats," 
a  point  of  navigation  which  corresponds  with  our  "Overslaugh"  in  its  worst 
state,  before  its  obstractions  were  partially  removed.  This  is  a  feat  not 
attempted  with  large  vessels  by  night,  and  bets  were  made  against  its  success. 
An  experienced  lake  captain  maintained  that  we  should  go  through,  saying 
that  whatever  "Bartholomew,"  our  sailing-master,  "does  not  know  of  that 
channel  is  not  worth  learning, " 

I'he  di^cult  passage  was  reached  about  2  o'clock  P.  M.  The  boat  felt  her 
way  carefully  along  the  winding  channel  until  all  the  worst  points  were  passed, 
when,  just  before  reaching  deep  water,  where  two  stakes  had  disappeared,  she 
struck,  and  lay  "  hard  aground  "  until  6  o'clock  this  morning. 
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At  8j4  o'clock  this  morning  we  came  alongside  a  dock  upon  the  Canada 
shore  to  "  wood. "  An  hundred-and-six  cords  of  wood  (hickory,  maple,  beech, 
and  oak)  was  seized  by  the  deckhands,  steerage  passengers,  etc.,  and  soon 
transferred  from  the  dock  to  the  boat,  and  at  12  o'clock  we  were  under  way. 
I  learn  that  the  Em/tire,  in  a  single  trip,  consumes  over  600  cords  of  wood. 
This  requires  for  each  trip  the  clearing  up  of  over  ten  acres  of  well-wooded 
land!     The  wood  which  was  taken  on  board  to-day  cost  $1  per  cord. 

The  St.  Clair  River  is  the  trunk  through  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron 
discharges  itself  into  Lake  Erie.  It  is  a  broad,  beautiful  river,  looking  out 
on  either  side  upon  a  rich,  fertile  soil,  and  most  of  the  way,  on  the  British 
side  particularly,  the  water  and  the  land  presenting  a  surface  so  even  that  an- 
other puncheon  of  water  would  apparently  overflow  the  land.  There  is  a 
current  of  something  less  than  four  miles  an  hour  running  through  this  outlet 
for  the  mighty  Huron.  The  country  along  the  St.  Clair  River,  strikes  me  as 
a  most  desirable  residence.  To-day,  at  any  rate,  everything  looks  bright  and 
smiling.  St.  Clair  is  the  principal  village.  Here  commences  the  pine-timber 
region,  for  the  sawing  of  which  steam-mills  are  numerous.  Here,  too,  is  the 
gigantic  frame-work  of  a  steamer,  building  by  Capt.  Walker,  that  is  to  be  the 
Leviathan  of  the  Lakes. 

Early  this  morning,  we  passed  the  Steamer  Illinois,  Com.  Blake.  She  is 
owned  by  my  old  friend,  Oliver  Newberry,  whose  intelligence  and  enterprise 
is  associated  with  all  the  improvements  of  this  New  World. 

Passing  out  of  .St.  Clair  River  into  the  broad  and  deep  Huron,  and  stretch- 
ing along  an  arm  of  the  State  of  Michigan  which  helps  to  form  Saginaw  Bay, 
you  begin  to  comprehend  something  of  the  vastness  of  the  West.  Visions  of 
the  coming  greatness  and  grandeur,  and  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  conti- 
nent, fill  the  mind  with  amazement.  That  America  is  to  be  the  "seat  of 
empire, "  and  that  too  at  no  distant  day  "  is  a  fixed  fact. "  A  wisdom  above  that 
of  man  has  prepared  for  the  inhabitants  of  worn-out,  impoverished,  and  over- 
burthened  Europe,  a  fresh,  fertile,  primeval  land,  whose  virgin  soil  and  grace- 
ful forests  will  wave  over  millions  of  people.  Those  who  are  here  are  but  the 
seeds  of  an  emigrant  population  which  are  destined  to  multiply  indefinitely. 
I  say  let  them  come,  for  there  "is  ample  room  and  verge  enough"  for  all. 
And  in  their  labor,  developing  the  riches  of  the  earth,  consists  the  elements  of 
national  prosperity. 

July  3- . 

We  had  another  calm,  beautiful  night,  and  Lake  Huron,  this  morning  is 
scarcely  moved  by  a  ripple.  The  evening  was  again  passed  in  conversation 
and  dancing.  And  here  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  mode  of  "killing  time." 
I  had  heard  much  about  gambling  on  the  Lakes.  But  if  this  habit  continues, 
the  Empire's  passengers  form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  time,  so  far,  has 
been  most  rationally  appropriated.  Many  volumes  of  "  cheap  literature  "  have 
been  devoured.  Lakes,  harbors,  and  river  improvements  have  been  freely  dis- 
cussed.    But  cards  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 

We  reached  Mackinaw  at  12  .o'clock  M.  Here  is  an  old  town  with  four 
or  five  hundred  inhabitants  and  a  well-constructed  fort,  from  which  you  have 
a  fine  view  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  Having  added  some  fifty  cords 
to  our  supply  of  wood,  and  replenished  our  larder  with  an  abundance  of  sal- 
mon-trout and  whitefish,  we  are  again  under  way,  passing  from  Lake  Huron 
into  Lake  Michigan,  whose  waters  present  an  unrippled  surface.  From  Macki- 
naw our  course  is  south,  the  westerly  or  northwesterly  course  leading  to  Lake 
Superior.  At  7  o'clock  this  evening  we  touched  at  one  of  the  Manitou  Islands 
for  wood.  At  this  point  all  the  steamers  "wood."  This  island,  some  three 
miles  by  ten  in  extent,  is  only  inhabited  by  the  few  persons  employed  in  cut- 
ting and  hauling  wood.     It  is  not  even  inhabited  by  animals.     I  saw  none  of 
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the  feathered  race.     Reptiles  are  seldom  seen.     And  in  the  absence  of  all ' 
these,  musquitoes,  finding  nobody  to  torment,  come  not  to  the  Manitou  Island! 

July  4. 

This  is  the  71st  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence. 
Its  sun  dawns  upon  us  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan,  "  the  blue  sky  above 
and  the  blue  waters  beneath  us, "  but  no  land  in  sight.  It  is  a  bright  day. 
We  are  steaming  onward  rapidly,  headed  for  Milwaukee,  yet  some  seventy 
miles  distant. 

The  great  and  good  men  who,  seventy  years  ago,  carved  out  a  republic, 
could  have  had  but  imperfect  conceptions  of  its  even  yet  unappreciated  mag- 
nitude. They  did  not  dream  that  in  territory  then  unknown  to  them,  there 
would  now  be  a  population  greater  than  that  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies. 
They  could  not,  in  their  wildest  imaginings,  have  supposed  that  on  these  then 
unexplored  Lakes  there  would  now  be  a  commerce  exceeding,  in  tonnage  and 
value,  that  of  our  Atlantic  States.  Yet  these  things  are  more  than  realized. 
And  in  reference  to  the  population  and  resources  of  the  West,  we  have  only 
seen  "  the  beginning  of  the  end. " 

The  works  of  nature  away  ovtt  here,  where  "  the  sun  sinks  to  rest, "  are  in- 
deed upon  an  extended  scale.  Here  are  a  succession  of  mighty  Lakes,  empty- 
ing themselves  one  into  another,  until,  nearly  three  thousand  miles  from  their 
head,  their  waters  mingle  with  those  of  the  Atlantic.  And  upon  the  shores 
of  these  Lakes  is  an  extent  of  country  capable  of  supporting  and  destined  to 
receive,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
inhabitants. 

At  10  o'clock  to-day,  our  steamer's  bell  was  tolled  for  the  purpose  of  assem- 
bling the  passengers  in  the  saloon  for  divine  service.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stimpson 
of  Greenbush,  officiated.  The  Services  were  impressive — the  audience  large 
and  attentive.  During  the  services,  a.  bird  "on  weary  wing"  flew^into  the 
saloon,  hovered  around  among  the  congregation,  and  then  passed  out  to  find 
a  resting-place  upon  the  shoals. 

We  have  now  been  nearly  four  days  "at  sea,"  and  everything  has  gone  just 
right.  The  steamer  is  well  managed.  Though  nearly  three  hundred  passen- 
gers draw  around  the  table,  the  fare  continues  as  abundant  and  extensive  as  it 
could  be  if  Fulton  Market  was  at  hand  every  morning. 

The  Rnipire  was  built  at  Cleveland,  three  years  ago.  She  is  over  1200 
tons  burthen,  and  extremely  well  arranged  for  freight,  steerage,  and  cabin 
passengers.  Capt.  Randall  is  himself  the  largest  owner.  He  was  formerly 
engaged  upon  the  Hudson  River,  and  came  here  twelve  years  ago.  His  enter- 
prise, industry,  and  energy  promise  him  the  reward  which  such  qualities 
deserve. 

We  are  now,  at  i  o'clock  p.  M.,  approaching  Milwaukee,  only  seven  miles 
off.  My  first  view  of  Wisconsin  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  I  come  prepared  to 
believe  it  a  most  desirable  residence.  That  within  a  few  years  it  will  become 
an  important  member  of  the  confederacy  there  is  no  doubt. 

Chicago,  July  5,  1847. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  12  o'clock,  under  a  spacious  awning  in  a  pub- 
lic square.  An  immense  throng  of  citizens  formed  around  the  seats  provided 
for  the  Convention.  An  army  of  reporters  were  seated  on  either  side  of  the 
President. 

Hon.  Mr.  Curtiss,  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  on  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Delega- 
tion, welcomed  the  Delegates  from  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  in  a  brief 
address,  explaining  the  objects  of  the  Convention. 

While  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  was  speaking,  the  very  beautiful  4th-of-July 
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procession,  of  which  I  shall  speak  again,   came  into  the  field  and   formed 
around  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ogden  of  Chicago,  James  L.  Barton,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo, 
was  appointed  chairman  pro  tern.  Mr.  Chambers  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
Croclcer  of  Wisconsin,  were,  on  the  same  gentleman's  motion,  appointed 
•secretaries  pro  tern. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  then  invoked  the  blessing  of  heaven 
■Tipon  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

Let  me  here  say  that  the  firemen's  display  in  this  infant  city  to-day  excited 
■imiversal  admiration.  I  never  saw  anything  got  up  in  better  taste.  The 
•companies  were  in  neat  uniforms.  Their  machines  were  very  tastefully  deco- 
rated. There  was,  also,  a  miniature  ship,  manned  and  full-rigged,  drawn  by 
12  horses,  in  the  procession.  While  moving,  the  crew  on  board  772^  Conven- 
tion made,  shortened,  and  took  in  sail  repeatedly. 

S.  lisle  .Smith,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  submitted  a  plan  of  organization,  which 
rafter  an  amendment  submitted  by  David  Dudley  Field,  Esq.  of  New  York, 
was  adopted. 

The  States  were  then  called  alphabetically,  and  lists  of  Delegates  from  such 
iis  were  represented  were  handed  to  the  secretaries. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  deliberative  body  that  ever  assembled.  In 
looking  around  the  sea  of  faces  turned  toward  the  Chair,  I  recognize,  from 
'\'arious  parts  of  the  Union,  men  of  distinguished  talents.  Among  the  most 
prominent  are  Senator  Corwin  and  Gov,  Bebb,  Ex-Gov.  Morrow  of  Ohio, 
Andrew  Stewart,  Joseph  R.  IngersoU  of  Pemisylvania,  Thomas  Butler  King  of 
Georgia. 

The  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  -a.  Committee  to  report  Officers  of 
■the  Convention.         *         *         » 

And  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wells  of  Wisconsin,  the  meeting  adjourned 
till  4  o'clock  r.  M. 

There  is  an  immense  concourse  of  people  in  the  City.  The  hotels  having 
■overflowed,  private  mansions  were  thrown  hospitably  open  to  Delegates.  We 
had  several  invitations,  but  having  excellent  quarters  on  board  the  Empire, 
we  remained  there.  There  are  four  fine  boats  here,  viz. :  the  Baltic,  the  St. 
Louis,  the  Empire,  and  the  Sultana,  all  of  which  are  crowded  with  guests. 
Our  State  is  well  represented,  with  the  exception  of  the  City. 

I  have  met  many  old  friends  from  the  Empire  State,  now  residents  of  the 
West. 

4  o'clock  P.  M. 

When  the  Delegates  assembled,  the  Committee  not  being  prepared  to 
report,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  a  Delegate  from  Massachusetts;  addressed  the 
■meeting  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  land  of  the  Puritans  was  the  hive  from 
•which  swarmed  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  settlers  who  were  now  devel- 
•oping  the  agriculture  of  this  boundless  and  fertile  region.  He  also  insisted 
ithat  education  and  religion  were  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  indomitable  West.  But  the  settlers  from  New  England,  in 
the  great  works  in  which  they  are  engaged,  find  themselves  associated  with 
mot  only  citizens  from  other  States,  but  from  the  nations  of  Europe.  Coming, 
-&%  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  States  do,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  fix 
their  habitations  permanently  here,  they  have  a  common  interest. 

After  Mr.  Allen  closed,  there  was  a  spontaneous  call  for  "Corwin,"  who 
-was  not,  it  was  thought,  present.  But  he  was  soon  observed  and  pointed  out 
in  the  crowd;  and  then  a  tremendous  shout  went  up  for  "Corwin,"  "Corwin," 
■who  finally  came  forward  amid  deafening  acclamations. 

Immediately  after  reaching  the  stage,  a  profound  stillness  pervaded  the 
assemblage.  From  five  to  six  thousand  faces,  indicating  intense  interest,  were 
turned  upon  the  speaker,  who  riveted  their  attention. 
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Mr.  Corwin  closed  a  most  impassioned  and  eloquent  speech  of  half  an  hour, 
by  deprecating  the  introduction  of  any  political  tests  here.  Let  nothing  be 
said  or  done  to  recall  the  past,  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  present,  or  to  jeop- 
ard the  prospects  of  the  future.  Let  the  bugles  of  party  sound  a  truce  to 
politics  while  this  Convention  is  in  session. 

When  Mr.  Corwin  closed,  there  was  a  general  call  for  "  Greeley,"  whom 
Mr.  Wentworth  introduced  to  the  Convention.  Mr.  Greeley  remarked  that 
he  had  hoped  that  his  reputation  as  a  bad  speaker  would  have  saved  him  from 
the  embarrassment  of  addressing  so  vast  an  assemblage. 

Mr.  Greeley  then  spoke  for  half  an  hour  with  much  effect  in  favor  of  the 
objects  of  the  meeting.  He  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  warmly 
cheered  in  concluding.  Every  word  that  Mr.  Greeley  uttered  was  full  of 
truth  and  wisdom. 

The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  of  the  Convention,  now, 
through  Maj.' John  Biddle  of  Michigan,  reported.         ♦         *         * 

After  the  report  of  the  Committee  had  been  read,  Mr.  Charles  King  of  New 
Jersey,  from  the  Committee,  moved  that  the  report  be  amended  by  substitut- 
ing the  name  of  Thomas  Corwin  instead  of  that  of  Edward  Bates,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Corwin  immediately  rose,  and  peremptorily  declined  to  serve,  even  if 
chosen,  under  such  circumstances. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously  accepted. 

Mr.  Bates,  in  taking  the  Chair,  made  an  able  and  impressive  exposition  of 
the  objects  and  duties  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Schenck  of  Ohio,  from  the  same  Committee,  reported  sundry  resolu- 
tions in  relation  to  the  forms  of  proceeding,  which  elicited  a  long  debate. 

Upon  a  resokition  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  an  address, 
a  constitutional  debate  sprung  up,  in  which  David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York, 
Robert  C.  Schenck  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Stringham  of  Buffalo;  Judge  Thomas  and 
Senator  Judd  of  Illinois;  and  Mr.  Hone  of  New  York,  participated.  The 
resolution  was  laid  on  the  table.' 

The  debate  was  continued  till  a  late  hour,  but  as  the  mail  is  about  to  close, 
I  can  not  give  even  the  result. 

July  6,  1847. 

The  Convention  met  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen. 

The  President  announced  the  arrival  of  Delegations  from  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Rhode  Island, 

The  President  then  announced  the  appointment  of  the  Committees  on  Reso- 
lutions. *  *  » 

D.  Gardner,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  rose  and  stated  that  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  set  of  resolutions  representing  the  voice  of  some  70  Delegates,  which  he 
asked  the  privilege  of  reading.  The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  without  reading.  It  was  requested  that  all  those  Dele- 
gates having  propositions  prepared,  submit  the  same  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Missouri,  read  a  letter  from  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  a  copy 
of  which  I  send.  *  «  * 

The  President  then  announced  the  reception  of  letters  from  other  distin- 
guished men,  all  of  which  were  ordered  to  be  read.  That  of  Ex-Gov.  Wright 
was  first  read.  That  of  Henry  Clay  was  next  read.  It  was  only  a  brief  note 
explaining  why  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  Convention.  Letters  were  read 
in  succession  from  Hon.  Washington  Hunt  of  Lockport,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson 
of  Binghamton,  Lewis  Cass  of  Detroit,  Thomas  B.  Curtiss  of  Boston,  Joseph 
Grinnell  of  New  Bedford,  Bradford  R.  Wood  of  Albany,  George  P.  Barker 
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of  Buffalo,  Alplieus  Felch  of  Ann  Arbor,  Martin  Van  Buren  of  Lindenwald, 
R.  McClelland  of  Michigan,  Charles  Butler.  ♦  *  , 

The  letters  of  Col.  Benton  and  Gov.  Wright  were  well  received;  those  of 
Messrs.  Hunt,  Grinnell,  and  Wood  elicited  warm  expressions  of  admiration. 
That  of  Mr.  Cass  elicited  strong  expressions  of  disapprobation.  Its  second 
reading  was  called  for,  and,  upon  its  second  reading,  renewed  and  increased 
expressions  of  disapprobation  were  manifested.  A  profound  silence  succeeded 
to  the  reading  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's. 

The  Convention  called  up  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart  of  Penn.,  who  addressed 
it  at  length,  with  much  effect,  upon  the  subject  which  brought  it  together. 
He  took  strong  ground  and  was  warmly  cheered. 

David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York,  followed,  expressing  the  views  enter- 
tained by  those  who  were  partial  to  the  doctrines  which  led  to  the  veto  of 
former  Harbor-and-River  Improvement  Bills.  Mr.  Field  was  more  liberal 
than  others  of  his  sect,  but  his  views  were  in  conflict  with  those  entertained 
by  the  Convention.  *  *  * 

Chicagi),  July  7,  1847. 

You  will  find  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  in  the  Chi- 
cago papers.  The  resolutions,  which  were  reported  and  adopted  unanimous- 
ly, are  all  that  could  be  desired.  They  were  well  considered  and  forcibly 
discussed  by  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer. 

The  Convention  has  this  moment  (12  o'clock)  adjourned.  The  reply  of 
the  President  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  excellent,  drew  forth  six  most 
enthusiastic  cheers  from  the  Convention,  over  three  thousand  delegates  being 
present. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Webster  was  read  to  the  Convention  this  morning,  which 
elicited  three  hearty  cheers. 

This  Convention  was  composed  of  enlightened,  discriminating  men.  Its 
action  was  deliberate,  but  emphatic,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  effective.  I  \en- 
ture  to  predict  that  no  more  Harbor-and-River  Bills  will  be  vetoed  or  "  stolen. " 

The  Convention  was  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  its  president,  though  when 
called  to  the  Chair,  but  few  were  aware  of  his  fitness  to  discharge  its  duties. 
Mr.  Bates  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1824  and  1825.  Then  the  sole 
representative  from  Missouri,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cast  the  vote  of  his 
State  for  Mr.  Adams.  This  lost  him  the  popular  favor  of  his  State,  and  he 
has  since  been  in  retirement,  greatly  respected  at  St.  Eouis  as  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Bar.* 

If  Gen.  Cass  had  any  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  West, 
his  cold,  formal,  and  almost  disrespectful  letter  to  this  Convention,  has  forever 
blasted  his  hopes.  Its  first  reading  occasioned  a  general,  broad  laugh.  The 
second  reading  changed  the  expression  into  one  of  withering  scorn.  And  this 
was  scorn  of  men  who  wield  the  political  power  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and,  to  a  good  degree,  of  Ohio. 

Chicago  is  destined  to  be  a  large  and  beautiful  city.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
with  its  broad  avenues,  and,  out  of  the  business  part  of  the  city,  it  is  thickly 
planted  with  trees,  which  will  soon,  in  addition  to  adorning  the  city,  furnish 
a  grateful  shade.  It  has  four  admirably-conducted  public  -  sqhools,  much 
larger  than  ours,  and  filled  with  children.  The  various  religious  denomina- 
tions have  large  houses  of  public  worship.  The  River,  extending  well  through 
the  City,  furnishes  an  ample  and  excellent  harbor. 

All  are  looking  forward  anxiously  to  the  completion  of  the  Canal.  That 
done,  Chicago  will  eclipse  even  its  own  past  magic-like  growth.  In  ten 
years,  Chicago  will  contain  more  inhabitants  than  Albany. 

*  See  page  172. 
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We  rode  a  few  miles  out  yesterday,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  prairies.  In 
doing  so,  we  found  the  road  all  the  way  occupied  with  an  almost  unbroken 
line  of  wagons,  drawn  generally  by  two  yokes  of  oxen,  bringing  wheat  to  the 
City.  These  teams  are  called  "  prairie  schooners. "  That  eccentric  member 
of  Congress  from  Alabama,  Felix  Gmndy  JMcConnell,  among  his  last  acts, 
asked  the  House  of  Representatives  to  "-Resolve,  That  this  is  a  great  country, 
and  constantly  increasing."  One  needs  to  visit  Chicago  to  realize  and  confess 
that  the  proposition  is  one  of  undeniable  truth. 

It  is  said  here,  that  the  article  in  the  Union,  throwing  cold  water  on  the 
Convention,  kept  Senators  Breese  and  Douglas,  with  other  leading  Loco- 
Focos,  away.  But  a  large  number  of  the  "  bone  and  sinew  "  of  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  West  are  here. 

We  leave  this  evening  in  the  Steamer  St.  Louis,  Capt.  Wheeler,  for  Sault 
de  St.  Mary.  Senator  Corwin,  Gov.  Bebb,  and  Hon.  Robert  C.  Schenck  of 
Ohio,  Roswell  L.  Colt  of  Patterson,  X.  J.,  Trumbull  Gary  of  Batavia,  Thos. 
C.  Love,  Seth  C.  Hawley,  Dr.  Foote,  and  George  W.  Clinton  of  Buffalo, 
■with  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  of  the  party. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  remarks  of  Senator  Corwin  and  Mr.  Gree- 
ley, on  the  first  day:' — 

As  the  Rev.  orator  took  his  seat,  Tom  Corwin  was  loudly  called  for  from 
all  parts  of  the  assemblage.  With  his  proverbial  and  characteristic  modesty, 
he  seemed  anxious  to  hide  himself  among  the  crowd,  but  he  was  too  well 
known,  and  being  speedily  discovered,  was  fairly  lifted  from  his  seat,  and 
forced  to  the  stand.  He  was  greeted  with  an  outburst  of  applause,  which 
showed  how  deeply  seated  was  the  admiration  and  respect  all  felt  for  the 
■wagon-boy  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Corwin  said  he  would  have  been  most  happy  could  he  be  excused  from 
answering  at  this  time  to  the  imperative  call  which  had  brought  him  before 
the  audience.  He  complimented  the  Rev.  gentleman  who  had  preceded  him, 
and  united  with  his  tribute  to  the  Puritans;  one  of  whom  he  presumed  the 
gentleman  was  himself  (a  laugh).  As  for  himself,  he  thought  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one  who  saw  him  from  a  prifita-facie  view,  that  he  could  not  be 
descended  from  the  same  stock  (a  laugh).  It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  was 
brought  forward  directly  after  the  Rev.  gentleman  to  produce  a  sort  of  discord 
by  comparison.  Yet,  however  much  we  may  have  been  indebted  to  the  hardy 
and  noble  sons  of  N^ew  England  for  much  that  elevates  and  ennobles  the  West, 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  if  any  one  would  enter  the  interior  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  he  would  find  many  of  the  strong-armed  sons  of  Pennsylvania, 
many  from  the  good  old  State  of  Kentucky,  and  huge  swarms  (turning  to  Mr. 
Allen)  from  Ohio. 

Gentleman  had  all  heard  of  Ohio — he  resided  there  himself — if  they 
doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  place,  and  would  put  him  upon  the  stand,  he 
would  prove  it  to  them — yet  there  are  some  in  our  wide  world  who  have  not 
a  very  clear  idea  of  it.  He  once  met  a  Frenchman  who  complained  bitterly 
of  our  diplomats.  He  inquired  what  was  the  matter  with  them?  were  they  not 
dignified  and  gentlemanly  in  their  deportment?  Yes,  but  they  spoke  no  lan- 
guage at  all — What,  not  their  own  mother  vernacular?  N'o,  they  spoke  a 
kind  ol patois;  he  believed  they  called  it  Ohio  (a  laugh). 

He  spoke  of  the  involuntary  impulse  which  had  gathered  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  men  of  the  highest  respectability  and  most  exalted  worth. 
In  this  remark  he  meant  by  no  means  to  be  egotistical  (a  laugh).  They  had 
here  united,  forming  a  great  Congress  of  the  American  People.  It  is  a  far 
nobler  patriotism  than  conquering  distant  nations  with  your  war-clad  armies, 
thus  to  assemble  to  secure  the  blessings  of  a  free  government.  There  is  no 
people  under  the  wide  heaven  who  would  have  exhibited,  as  you  do  to-day. 
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so  keen  and  true  an  estimate  of  this  great  truth.  This  impulse  had  moved 
men  from  every  part  of  the  land  to  this  gathering  point. 

Away  from  distant  Massachusetts,  from  the  city  of  the  merchant  princes, 
the  old  Bay  State  has  sent  her  sons. 

And  from  the  old  colony  of  William  Penn,  come  representatives  to  this 
Congress  of  American  People,  without  any  per-diem  allowance  or  mileage,  to 
marry 'the  good  old  drab  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  young  city  of  Chicago. 

And  from  distant  Savannah  comes  one,  to  learn  here  whether  our  glorious 
republic  is  destined  to  be  composed  of  widely-disjointed  fragments,  or  whether 
it  is  to  become,  and  remain  united  until  the  "  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. " 

Was  not  this  a  noble  Congress?  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of 
another  Congress,  but  could  he  transplant  this  one  to  the  Ten  Miles  Square, 
he  would  gladly  swap  the  old  one  for  it. 

Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  several  States.  If 
you  send  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  1000  miles, 
crossing  lake  after  lake,  stretching  away  in  their  magnificent  length,  would 
not  one  naturally  think  that  this  might  be  called  commerce  J  But  no,  that  is  a 
mistake,  we  are  told.  What  is  it  then,  my  brother?  Why  that  is  trade  (a 
laugh).  But  if  you  send  the  same  cargo  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
what  is  it  then?  Well,  then  it  is  coinmerce.  Why  is  it  not  in  the.first  instance 
as  well  as  in  the  last?     Oh!  it  is  not  on  salt  water  (a  laugh). 

He  begged  gentlemen  would  notice  this  nice  distinction  between  com7nerce 
and  trade.  If  we  are  engaged  in  business  upon  salt  water  it  is  commerce.  If 
upon  fresh  water,  then  it  is  trcule  (a  laugh). 

Such  is  the  beautiful  construction  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution,  a? 
given  to  it  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  If  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  the 
construction  of  that  clause,  recollect!  you  are  not  to  ask  the  opinion  of  some 
able  lawyer  or  erudite  statesman,  but  you  must  seek  some  distinguished  ckemist 
and  have  the  water  carefully  analyzed  to  discover  whether  it  is  salt  or  fresli 
(a  laugh). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  influence  commerce  has  had  in  pro- 
ducing the  success  of  your  own  good  city,  and  in  building  up  the  abodes  of 
civilization  where,"  but  yesterday  as  it  were,  the  wild  savage  ruled  your  prairie 
land.  Without  commerce  it  would  never  have  existed,  and  we  should  not  be 
assembled  here  to-day.  Commerce  and  Christianity  have  marched  hand  in 
hand — the  pioneers  of  the  West.  It  is  commerce  which  builds  up  and  enlarges 
a  nation.  Countries  are  prosperous,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  exactly  in 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  seaboard  to  the  inland  extent  of  territory. 
Africa  at  this  day  is  as  dark  and  desolate  as  ever,  her  seaboard  is  only  one 
square  mile  to  900  inland.  Even  our  New  England,  without  commerce,  not- 
withstanding her  stern  and  heroic  sons,  would  have  sooner  become  barbarous 
than  what  she  is  now. 

He  spoke  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  country  between  the  East  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains — it  would  at  no  distant  day  become  the  arbiter  of  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Republic — it  would  make  our  Presidents  and  enact  our  laws. 
(Turning  to  Mr.  Allen).  It  is  well,  sir,  that  you  have  come  among  us  to  see 
your  future  masters  (a  laugh) — its  rights  will  be  maintained;  the  ballot-box 
will  secure  us  the  same  privileges  accorded  to  our  brethren,  I  have  never 
seen  a  disease  in  the  body  politic  that  could  not  be  cured  by  the  ballot-box. 
Shall  treasure  be  poured  out  for  the  ocean  mariner?  and  shall  not  a  dollar  be 
given  to  remove  impediments  from  our  Lakes  and  Rivers?  No,  we  do  not 
believe  this.  The  same  indomitable  energy  that  brought  our  Pilgrim  fore- 
fathers through  the  snows  of  winter  and  the  perils  of  the  deep,  is  fast  bringing 
their  descendents  hitherward,  with  their  notions  (a  laugh). 

He  need  not  argue  more  on  this  occason.     Every  man  present  had  an  opin- 
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ion  in  accordance  with  his  own.     In  this  Congress  there  would  not  be  a  dis- 
senting voice. 

Let  us  not  then  allow  any  discord  to  creep  into  our  councils,  to  mar  the 
harmony  of  the  present,  or  jeopard  the  vast  interests  of  the  future.  Let  the 
bugles  of  party  have  no  sound  in  this  Convention.  Let  there  be  here  no 
Whig,  no  Democrat — nothing  but  Americans.  Let  us  here  form  a  new  party, 
and  let  it  be  the  boast  of  us  all  in  future  years,  that  we  aided  harmoniously  in 
urging  on  this  great  movement. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  the  Representative  in  Congress  from  this  Dis- 
trict, he  continued : — 

Gentlemen,  when  he  and  I  can  agree  on  any  subject,  there  must  be  har- 
mony. He  had  the  pleasure  to  know  that  that  gentleman  was  warmly  enlisted 
in  favor  of  the  objects  of  this  Convention.  He  might  say  he  was  latitudinous 
upon  the  subject;  perhaps  this  was  owing  to  his  longitude.  He  goes  his  whole 
length  (a  laugh). 

If  any  of  the  empires  on  earth  injure  or  assail  us,  we  are  ready  to  arm  our- 
selves to  the  teeth  and  go  forth  to  do  battle,  to  spend  immense  treasures,  and 
draw  upon  all  our  resources ;  but  here  upon  these  Lakes,  and  in  our  Western 
Rivers,  thousands  of  lives  are  lost,  more  than  have  fallen  in  the  Mexican  war, 
for  want  of  a  small  appropriation.  A  single  ship-of-the-line  destined  to  pro- 
tect our  foreign  commerce,  costs  us  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  That 
same  gallant  ship  which  bore  the  name  of  his  own  State,  Ohio,  cost  a  million 
and  half  of  dollars.  Four  of  these  ships  have  cost  us  more  than  has  been 
expended  for  our  Western  Harbors  since  the  formation  of  our  government. 
Every  gun  that  you  will  find  on  board  these  ships  costs  you  fourteen  thousand 
dollars.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  some  of  these  fourteen  thousands  and 
improve  our  Harbors  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  places,  or  to  remove 
snags  and  sawyers  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi? 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  82  per  cent  of  our  revenues  have  gone  to  supply  our 
armies,  our  forts,  and  our  ships,  leaving  18  per  cent  to  be  invested  for  the  pur- 
poses of  peace.  He  thought  this  state  of  things  had  better  be  reversed. 
There  is  no  fear  that  this  country  will  be  invaded.  He  did  not  think  there 
was  a  country  in  God's  creation  which  would  invade  a  land  that  the  Yankees 
had  already  invaded. 

He  alluded  also  to  the  fact  that  these  obstructions  of  the  Lakes  reacted  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  commercial  men.  If  the  farmer 
raises  any  more  produce  than  he  desires  to  use  himself,  he  wants  a  good  mar- 
ket for  the  surplus.  If  he  can  not  sell  his  produce  to  advantage  he  is  pre- 
vented from  giving  good  education  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  to  be 
the  future  voters  and  the  future  mothers  in  the  land. 

Our  Union  ought  to  be  so  connected  and  consolidated  that  all  parts  can  be 
accessible  to  all.  It  should  be  bound  together,  hooped  round  with  railroads, 
as  with  iron  ribs.  The  true  definition  of  a  commonwealth  is  that  land  where 
all  parts  are  equally  protected  and  equally  accessible. 

It  is  said  that  Thomas  Jefferson  violated  the  Constitution  to  acquire  Louis- 
iana, his  design  being  to  prevent  what  he  feared  might  take  place — that  the 
West,  at  some  future  day,  would  seek  to  divide  the  Union,  making  the  AUe- 
ghanies  the  separating  line.  If  a  railroad  had  then  extended  from  East  to 
West,  we  should  not  have  needed  to  acquire  Louisiana  for  any  such  reason. 
The  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  "0)111  look  out  upon  Asia,  and  have  commercial  asso- 
ciations with  her.  If  proper  appropriations  are  not  made  to  bind  the  growing 
West  to  the  distant  East,  their  swarming  Puritans  will  build  up  on  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  an  independent  Republic  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

But  this  great  work  on  which  we  are  engaged  will  be  accomplished.  Since 
these  same  Puritans  have  taken  it  in  hand,  they  will^never  rest  nor  sleep  until 
it  is  done. 
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He  thanked  God  that  he  had  the  assurance  in  this  vast  and  intelligent  assem- 
blage that  the  hopes  of  the  West  were  not  to  be  disappointed. 

After  Mr.  Corwin  had  closed,  John  Wentworth  was  called  for.  He  de- 
clined addressing  the  audience,  and  introduced  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the 
New-  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Greeley  said  that  he  was  somewhat  humbled  in  being  called,  upon  to 
address  this  assemblage.  He  had  cherished  the  hope  that  his  reputation  as  a 
bad  speaker  had  become  national,  and  regretted  to  discover  that  it  was  only 
local.  He  had  seen  as  large  assemblages  before,  doubtless  composed  of  men 
of  as  great  respectability,  but  he  had  always  before  been  saddened  by  the 
reflection  that  the  assemblage  was  in  opposition  in  its  views  and  actions  to  a 
large  portion  of  its  fellow-citizens.  It  was  a  subject  of  gratification  to  all, 
that  this  Convention  was  not  an  adversary  to  any  portion  of  the  Union. 

He  was  pleased  to  see  an  assembly  so  much  larger  than  he  had  anticipated. 
He  believed  that  when  the  Delegates  returned  to  their  homes,  they  had  only 
to  tell  the  country  what  they  had  seen  here,  what  they  saw  to-day,  and  every 
one,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  crotchets  of  the  political  leaders  of  his  sec- 
tion, would  be  anxious  to  facilitate  communications  with  this  garden  of  the 
Republic. 

He  was  accustomed  to  look  to  the  results  of  such  meetings  as  these.  His 
ears  heard  coldly  the  shouts  which  ascended  in  commemoration  of  victorious 
battles,  but  he  loved  to  hear  the  triumphs  of  such  victories  as  the  Erie  and 
Welland  Canals,  etc. 

Returning  thanks  for  their  attention,  lie  closed. 

The  President  of  the  Convention,  on  taking  the  Chair,  remarked  that  he 
could  not  say,  as  is  often  said  on  such  occasions,  that  he  was  grateful  for  the 
compliment  paid  to  him,  for  he  feared  that  in  appointing  him  president,  an 
unfortunate  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  outset. 

It  could  not  be  expected  of  him  to  enter  into  any  argument,  called  upon  as 
he  had  been,  to  his  own  utter  astonishment,  to  preside  over  their  deliberations. 
He  had  hoped  that  some  one  would  have  been  selected  who  was  tall  enough 
to  be  seen  across  the  Alleghanies  :  some  one  whose  fame  was  confined  to  no 
locality,  but  like  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  everywhere  illustrious. 

He  could  not  but  reiterate  his  regret  that  he,  who  had  for  twenty  years  been 
strictly  confined  to  his  legal  duties,  should  have  been  selected  to  mar,  by  his 
blunders,  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention.  He  felt  that  he  had  not  a 
name  and  character  in  the  Union  sufficient  to  render  him  worthy  of  this  posi- 
tion. But  let  it  be  so.  He  trusted  that  indulgence  would  be  shown  him,  and 
his  errors  pardoned. 

He  would  simply  say,  that  not  only  the  present  race  who  peopled  this  broad 
land,  but  all  the  vast  generation  whose  home  it  was  to  be  in  future  years, 
demanded  of  them  to  perform  their  whole  duty  wisely  and  cautiously.  They 
had  all  been  called  together  by  the  everywhere-pervading  feeling  that  they  had 
been  injured  by  defective  legislation. 

He  believed  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  objects  of  this  Convention 
needed  no  proof.     That  was  proved  when  the  Constitution  was  written. 

He  closed  with  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Corwin's  remark,  that  the  West  was 
destined  to  become  the  ruler  of  this  continent,  trusting  that  when  it  came  into 
power  it  would  rule  in  righteousness. 

LAST  DAY. 

Although  we  have  already  given  the  official  proceedings  ot  the  Convention 
to  its  close,  there  is  much  of  interest  yet  behind.  The  brief  sketches  of  the 
debates  which  we  give  to-day,  merit  attention. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  Resolutions  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  6, 
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which  we  gave  in  our  paper  of  Saturday,  the  Convention  proceeded  with  the 
business  as  follows : — 

The  President  remarked  that  he  would  not  take  the  question  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions,  until  after  some  remarks  from  Hon.  John  C.  Spen- 
cer of  New  York,  in  their  support  and  elucidation. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Convention.      '    *  *  * 

Mr.  Gardiner  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  was  then  called  for. 

Mr.  Gardiner  had  but  a  few  observations  to  make.  He  expressed  the  en- 
tire concordance  of  his  own  view  with  those  expressed  in  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Gardiner  dwelt  very  ably  and  eloquently  upon  the  true  definition  of  the 
term,  nationality.  He  stated  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  commerce  of 
the  lakes  was  now  between  $600,000,000  and  700,000,000,  while  our  foreign 
trade,  both  exports  and  imports,  amounts  to  only  $230,000,000.  He  asked 
if  an  interest  so  vast  as  this  was  not  a  national  interest,  what  is  nationality? 

Mr.  Gardiner  described  the  immense  circle  of  interior  trade,  sweeping  from 
the  East  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  around  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
waters  of  the  north,  and  asked  if  this  vast  interest  had  not  the  stamp  of 
nationality  ?  He  spoke  of  the  time  when  future  generations — the  sons  of  those 
before  him — should  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  far  Pacific.  Would  they  not 
then  wish  for  some  line  of  intercommunication  stretching  from  one  shore  to- 
another? 

He  spoke  of  the  resolutions  as  precursors  to  other  resolutions,  when  Con- 
gress should  be  supplicated  to  establish  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific. 

David  Dudley  Field  congratulated  the  Convention  that  the  resolutions 
would  bring  the  Convention  upon  common  ground.  He  had  little  fault  to 
find  with  them;  they  had  his  cordial  assent,  and  affirmed  precisely  what  he 
himself  had  affirmed  in  the  morning,  that  the  seaboard  and  inland  waters  are 
under  the  same  category  for  constitutional  action.  He  had,  however,  a  desire 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  5th  resolution,  by  moving  to  strike  out  the  last 
clause,  and  would  therefore  move  the  question  be  taken  upon  the  resolutions 
separately. 

Mr.  Green  of  Ohio,  wanted  to  reflect  before  he  voted.  They  could  as  well 
be  taken  to-morrow  morning  as  then. 

Mr.  Bigham,  of  Penn. ,  said  he  was  going  to  leave  in  the  boat  that  night 
with  several  hundred  other  Delegates,  and  was  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  upon  them  before  leaving,  he  hoped  they  would  be  passed. 

Judge  Thomas  proposed  that  they  be  acted  upon  seriatim. 

Mr.  Fenno  moved  that  all  be  passed  at  once,  except  the  resolution  objected 
to  by  Jlr.  Field. 

Judge  Thomas  made  a  brief  address  in  support  of  the  unanimous  passage  of 
the  resolutions.  He  believed  that  when  they  were  read  one  by  one,  and  every 
word  scanned,  there  would  be  no  dissenting  voice.  They  embodied  general 
principles,  and  did  not  invite  attack  by  specific  declarations.  He  had  the 
honor  of  being  placed  upon  that  Committee,  a  majority  of  whom  were  politi- 
cally opposed  to  him,  yet  all  their  action  had  been  courteous  and  conciliatory, 
and  in  a  common  spirit  of  harmony  and  peace  they  had  been  offered. 

To  illustrate  the  courtesy  of  the  Committee,  he  would  relate  an  incident 
connected  with  their  proceedings.  It  happened  that  in  one  of  the  resolutions 
the  word  repudiate  was  used;  but  upon  his  suggesting  that  some  other  word 
had  better  be  used,  it  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  no  such  word  appears 
in  the  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  then  passed  seriatitn,  and  without  opposition,  except 
to  the  5th,  which,  however,  was  unavailing,  and  the  whole  report  of  the 
Committee  was  adopted  as  the  voice  of  the  Convention. 
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One  or  two  additional  resolutions  were  then  submitted  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Redfield,  desired  to  offer  an  amendment  to  one  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  Committee.     It  was,  he  said,  in  the  language  of  Gen.  Jackson. 

Laid  on  the  table. 

The  assemblage  called  upon  Thomas  Butler  King  of  Georgia,  for  a  speech. 
That  gentleman  came  forward  in  answer  to  the  call. 

Mr.  King  said  he  knew  it  was  not  for  anything  he  had  to  say,  as  coming 
from  him,  that  this  assemblage  wished  him  to  speak,  but  they  were  anxious 
to  hear  what  were  the  opinions  and  views  of  the  free  and  independent  citizens 
of  Georgia,  who  have  sent  me  here  to  meet  you,  upon  the  questions  for  whose 
consideration  you  are  gathered  together. 

He  came  as  no  party  man.  There  was  a  time  when  both  the  political  par- 
ties of  his  State  were  opp'osed  to  internal  improvements.  But  that  time  had 
long  since  passed  by.  They  have  grown  more  intelligent,  and  better  know 
their  own  interest. 

As  he  was  on  his  way  hither  in  the  cars,  it  was  whispered  around  him  that 
there  was  a  delegation  in  the  cars  from  the  State  of  Georgia  to  the  Chicago 
Convention — and  he  overheard  the  inquiry,  "  What  the  devil  has  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  do  with  that  Convention?"     (A  laugh.) 

He  would  reply  that  the  State  of  Georgia  was  one  of  the  old  Thirteen, 
and  that  it  had  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  its  bright  and  glorious 
daughters.  v 

It  would  seem  as  if  a  prophetic  spirit  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  our  eminent  men 
of  old,  in  relation  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  West. 

He  mentioned  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  i8c8,  for  improvement  of  the  routes — from  the  Hudson  to  the 
great  Lakes — from  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Ohio,  and  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Savannah  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Tennessee.  The  first  two  of  these  routes  have  been  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  the  last  will  be  within  the  space  of  twelve  months.  This  last 
route  will  be  extended  by  railroad  to  Cincinnati,  and  probably  to  St.  Louis. 
We  like  our  Northern  brethren  exceedingly,  and  we  bid  them  God  speed  in 
all  their  enterprises,  but  we  of  the  South  desire  also  to  come  in  for  our  share 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  great  interests,  and  we  intend  to  offer 
you  a  Southern  outlet,  and  we  shall  welcome  you  in  our  orange  groves,  when 
the  snows  of  winter  render  your  homes  less  pleasant  than  ours. 

We  give  fair  warning  to  the  Empire  State  that  we  intend  to  rival  her  in 
bearing  off  the  products  of  the  West.  We  do  not  say  she  should  enlarge  her 
Erie  Canal.  That  is  left  for  the  decision  of  her  own  wise  men,  better  capable 
of  judging  than  himself  He  only  gave  her  fair  warning.  The  South  is  wide 
awake.  But  there  will  be  no  necessary  rivalry  among  the  different  parts  of 
the  Union  for  your  exports — all  the  railroads  and  canals  which  can  be  built 
will  not  afford  outlets  sufficient  for  your  productions. 

We  too  have  our  harbors  and  rivers,  and  we  are  anxious  that  yours  should 
be  improved,  for  we  desire  your  cooperation  to  secure  the  improvement  of 
our  own. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Union  that  you  shoidd  receive  these  appropria- 
tions in  another  point  of  view.  In  our  next  contest  with  John  Bull — and  a 
contest  must  come  as  sure  as  this  great  world  rolls  round,  the  theatre  of  action 
will  be  upon  these  inland  Lakes — when  that  time  comes  he  wanted  our  har- 
bors ready  for  our  navies,  he  disliked  hard  blows  as  much  as  any  man,  but  if 
he  had  got  to  fight,  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  strike  a  little  harder  than  his 
enemy.  Governments  wants  safe  harbors  on  these  Lakes  for  naval  depots,  as 
you  do  for  commerce. 

Mr.  King  remarked  that  as  long  as  he  held  a  seat  in  Congress,  they  might 
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always  count  upon  his  vote  for  the  harbor-and-river  interest.  Justice  has  been 
long  delayed,  and  he  wondered  not  that  the  West  rose  to  demand  it.  Some 
of  our  politicians  had  held  to  the  dogma, "  Give  liberty,  and  you  give  anarchy. " 
He  spurned  such  a  doctrine  as  totally  unworthy  any  freeman  of  this  country. 

He  was  pleased  with  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
between  commerce  and  trade,  but  he, must  say,  if  all  salt-water  navigation  was 
entitled  to  the  name  of  commerce,  he  believed  these  Lakes  were  clearly  under 
the  provisions,  for  so  many  cargoes  of  salt  had  been  sunk  in  them  that  their 
water  might  safely  be  given  to  a  chemist  to  be  analyzed. 

He  supposed  if  the  Pilgrims  had  first  come  up  the  Mississippi  instead  of 
landing  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  West  had  been  first  settled,  we  should 
find  this  ground  reversed,  and  that /r«/4- water  navigation  would  be  under  the 
provisions,  and  we  pool'  Atlantic  States  should  be  now  demanding  the  same 
that  you  request. 

One  great  truth  has  been  asserted  here — that  when  a  cargo  leaves  any  part 
of  the  West  for  a  foreign  port,  it  comes  under  the  head  of  foreign  commerce 
from  the  moment  it  is  embarked,  as  much  at  Chicago  as  at  New  York. 

Delegates  had  assembled  to  scatter  old  puerile  notions,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  never  fail  to  assemble  year  after  year,  until  their  great  objects  were 
accomplished. 

Even  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  Memphis  Report,  says  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi must  be  improved  at  any  cost.  What  difference  is  there  in  this  respect 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago? 

Mr.  King  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  of  public  lands.  He  wondered 
not  that  the  West  on  this  subject  were  sensitive.  It  was  the  great  domain  on 
which  they  lived,  and  they  naturally  feel  that  it  should  be  used  for  their  bene- 
fit. He  had  voted  in  Congress,  and  would  again,  to  grant  to  the  States  alter- 
nate sections  along  the  canals  and  railroads;  it  would  serve  to  bind  them 
together  still  more  closely.  He  went  for  internal  improvements,  because  it 
would  bind  the  East  to  the  West — the  North  to  the  South. 

He  alluded  to  the  great  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  Such  a  line  of  communica- 
tion was  necessary  and  expedient.  The  United  States  would  never  give  up 
Oregon,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  we  had  a  constitutional  way  pointed  out  to 
us  to  accomplish  such  works  —  pointed  out,  by  the  most  thoroughgoing  of 
Southern  abstractionists. 

Mr.  Calhoun  says  it  would  be  constitutional  to  contract  beforehand  for  25 
years  to  transport  mails  on  great  public  lands. 

He  thanked  the  Convention  for  its  attention  to  his  discursive  remarks.  Yi.<- 
himself,  and  all  whom  he  represenented,  would  act  in  zealous  good  faith  with 
them  in  carrying  out  the  great  objects  of  the  Convention.  Adjourned  to  9 
o'clock  next  morning. 

Wednesday  Morning. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Provisions  were  then  made  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  and  their 
distribution  among  the  people. 

Hon.  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio,  then  offered  the  usual  resolution  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman. 

Thereupon,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Bates  of  St.  Louis,  arose  and,  in  one  ot 
the  most  appropriate  speeches,  returned  his  thanks  to  the  Convention. 

The  speech,  if  ever  published  as  delivered,  will  be  pronounced  one  of  the 
richest  specimens  of  American  eloquence.  He  was  interrupted  continually  by 
cheer  upon  cheer;  and  at  its  close,  the  air  rung  with  shout  after  shout,  from 
the  thousands  in  attendance. 

The  Convention  adjourned  at  half-past  eleven  to-day,  with  more  harmony, 
if  possible,  then  it  commenced.     Never  have  we  witnessed  such  a  harmonious 
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meeting,  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  proceedings  liave  been  worthy  any  peo- 
ple and  any  cause.  And  the  interest  of  the  public  was  continued  throughout 
all  the  sittings.  Up  to  the  last  hour  the  crowd  was  a  dense  one,  and  every 
Delegate  staid  to  the  end. 

This  Convention  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  respectable,  and  we  hope  it 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  useful,  ever  assembled  on  the  continent.  This  is. 
a  strong  expression,  we  know.  But  we  ask  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
doubt  it,  to  first  hear  before  they  judge.  »  »  « 

The  President  announced  the  following  named  gentlemen  as  composing  the 
committee  to  gather  statistics  and  present  the  same  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States : —  ♦  ♦  * 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole. — After  the  adjournment  of  the  great 
Convention  yesterday,  on  motion,  the  assemblage  resolved  itself  into  a  "  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,"  Horace  Greeley  of  New  York,  in  the  chair.  Gov. 
Bebb  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Loomis  of  Penn.,  Gen.  Hubbell  of  Wisconsin,  S.  Lisle 
Smith  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Burlingame  of  Mass.,  Mr.  Allen  of  Mass.,  and  Horace 
Greeley  were  successively  called  upon,  and  addressed  the  meeting  on  general 
subj  ects  connected  with  the  cause  which  brought  them  together. 

Some  of  the  most  soul-stirring  speeches  tliat  have  been  made  in  the  three 
days  past  were  evoked  by  this  occasion. — Chicago  Com.  Adv. 

Steamboat  St.  Louis,  July  9. 

Soon  after  leaving  Chicago,  on  Wednesday  evening,  a  meeting  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  called,  to  determine  our  route.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Philip 
■Hone  of  New  York.  After  an  expression  of  views  and  wishes  by  the  passen- 
gers, a  committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  Mr.  Schenck  of  Ohio,  Hon.  Wm.  Mos- 
ley  of  Buffalo,  and  another  individual,  was  appointed,  to  obtain  information 
from  Capt.  Wheeler,  whom  we  regretted  to  find  ill  in  his  berth.  Upon  learn- 
ing from  the  Captain  how  much  time  would  be  consumed  in  the  excursion, 
and  what  points  were  most  attractive,  we  reported  to  the  meeting,  when  it 
was  determined  that  the  boat  should,  after  touching  at  Milwaukee  and  .She- 
boygan, proceed  to  Green  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  for  a  day  among  its 
picturesque  islands. 

There  is  a  much  larger  number  of  passengers  than  was  expected.  Several 
hours  before  leaving  Chicago,  the  officers  of  the  boat  refused  to  promise 
staterooms  or  even  berths.  But  the  interest  of  the  excursion  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  fare,  combined,  were  irresistible.  The  boat  goes  where  the 
passengers  direct,  and  remains  as  long  as  they  choose,  for  $2  per  day,  includ- 
ing board. 

I  mentioned,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Corwin,  Gov.  Bebb,  and  Mr.  Schenck  of 
Ohio,  were  with  us.  There  are  several  other  gentlemen  of  distinction  from 
Ohio,  and  among  them,  Hon.  J.  C.  Wright  and  Judge  Hall  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Mr.  Parkhurst,  G.  W.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Thurston,  with  many  ladies. 
Hon.  Thomas  Hutler  King  of  Georgia,  is  with  us.  Hon.  Edward  Bates, 
President  of  the  Convention.  Thomas  Allen,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Madison- 
ian,  Mr.  Chambers  of  the  Republican,  Mr.  Treat  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Keemle 
of  the  Reveille,  and  Doct.  Simpson  all  of  St.  Louis,  are  here.  They  go  up 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Mr.  Foote  of  the  Buffalo  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  Mr.  Williams  of  the  Detroit  Advertiser,  Mr.  Green  of  the 
Cincinnati  Herald,  and  Mr.  Camp  of  the  New-  York  Police  Reporter,  are  of  the 
party.  From  Buffalo  we  have  N.  K.  Hall,  S.  C.  Hawley,  G.  W.  Clinton, 
T.  C.  Low,  Col.  Barton,  Mr.  Spalding,  etc. 

Charles  King  of  the  Courier  &=  Enquirer,  left  us  at  Milwaukee,  where  he 
remains  a  day  or  two  with  his  son,  editor  of  the  Sentinel,  and  in  whose  pros- 
perity it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  take  a  deep  interest.  It  is  peculiarly  gratify- 
II 
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ing,  therefore,  to  see  and  to  know  that  Gen.  King,  so  long  "part  and  parcel" 
of  \!afi  Evening  Journal,  is  known  for  his  worth,  and  "heard  for  his  cause," 
throughout  the  growing  West.  His  talents,  integrity,  and  patriotism  aie 
acknowledged  by  all.  His  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  in  forming  and  fash- 
ioning the  institutions  so  essential  to  mental  and  moral  cultivation,  is  prover- 
bial.    He  is  just  such  a  man  as  is  wanted  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cramer,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Argus  establishment,  is  now  publish- 
ing the  Daily  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee,  and  is  also  a  gentleman  of  education 
and  talents,  with  great  purity  of  purpose,  and  of  amiable  character. 

I  had  not  the  opportunity  I  desired  of  seeing  Milwaukee  leisurely,  as  our 
boat  remained  there  but  two  hours.  Next  to  Chicago,  it  is  to  be  the  great 
city  of  the  Far- West.  Mr.  Croswell  and  Mr.  Corning,  with  their  ladies,  are 
at  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Hone,  one  of  whose  daughters  accompanies  him,  left  us  at  Sheboygan, 
where  he  owns  property  that  is  becoming  very  valuable.  This  place,  like  all 
that  I  have  seen  of  Wisconsin,  is  delightful.  The  Sheboygan  River  is  navi- 
gable for  the  largest  vessels  two  miles,  but  for  the  want  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  improve  its  mouth,  all  its  usefulness  is  lost.  But  this  state  of  things- 
can  not  last. 

We  left  Sheboygan  at  7  o'clock  last  night,  and  at  6  this  morning  were  at 
"Death's  Door, "a  narrow  straight,  with  several  reefs,  (where  it  is  said  a  large 
tribe  of  Indians,  endeavoring  to  escape  from  a  hostile  tribe  in  canoes,  were 
all  drowned),  which  forms  the  entrance  to  a  group  of  wild,  picturesque  islands, 
around  which  we  have  been  coasting  for  eight  hours.  The  weather  is  delight- 
ful. Our  captain  and  mate  are  familiar  even  with  this  out-of-the-way  and 
seldom-visited  region.  These  waters  are  seldom  traversed,  and  human  foot- 
steps are  rarely  set  upon  these  islands.  A  single  light-house,  with  an  occa- 
sional land-mark,  is  all  that  we  have  seen,  indicating  that  our  Government 
has  recognized  the  existence  of  this  most  interesting  portion  of  our  common 
country. 

Having  completed  our  run  through  these  islands,  our  boat  was  headed  for 
the  North-Maniiou  Island,  which,  being  only  thirty-five  miles  distant,  we 
reached  long  before  sunset.  On  the  northwest  side  of  this  island  the  sand- 
banks rise,  in  some  places,  full  two  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
Lake,  and  what  is  singular,  this  island  of  sand  is  without  its  "sand  beach." 
The  shore  is  almost  as  bold,  where  the  banks  are  high,  as  that  in  our  High- 
lands. 

We  were  told  that  there  is  a  large  lake  upon  the  summit  of  this  island, 
abounding  with  trout,  but  on  landing,  I  found  that  this  lake  was  upon  the 
level  part  of  the  island,  and  even  with  the  surface  of  Lake  Michigan. 

This  sand  soil  produces  nothing  but  wood,  though  I  do  not  understand  why 
a  soil  that  sustains  a  maple  and  a  beech  forest  should  not  bear  wheat,  corn, 
and  vegetables.  There  are  some  forty  men  employed  here  in  cutting,  and 
hauling  boat-wood,  for  which  $1.75  per  cord  is  paid.  The  only  family  here 
is  from  Granville,  Washington  Co.  Among  the  privileges  they  regret,  is  that 
of  voting  a  Whig  ticket.  From  the  last  of  October  until  May,  they  know 
nothing  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world. 

Saturday,  July  10. 

We  left  the  Manitou  Island  at  8  o'clock  last  evening,  and  were  called  at 
five  this  morning  to  take  a  view  of  the  beautiful  approaches  to  Mackinac,  or 
"Michilimacinack,"  that  "hard  word,"  the  spelling  of  which  has  so  severely 
tried  the  patience  of  some  teachers,  and  has  cost  so  much  birch  with  others. 

The  early  part  of  the  night  was  rendered  anxious  by  the  severe  illness  of 
our  friend,  Trumbull  Cary  of  Batavia,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  much  bet- 
ter this  morning.     Mr.  Colt  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  quite  ill  for  three  days^ 
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He  leaves  us  here,  for  the  benefit  of  repose  and  the  healthful  atmosphere  of 
this  island. 

The  Steamboat  Baltic,  leaving  Chicago  15  hours  after  us,  was  here  when 
we  arrived,  she  having  come  direct.  I  observe,  among  her  passengers,  a  num- 
ber of  the  Albany  and  Troy  Delegates. 

Here,  our  party  separates  for  the  day.  Most  of  the  ladies  and  two-thirds 
of  the  gentlemen  go  on  shore  to  enjoy  a  "pic-nic, "  for  which  ample  provision 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Bloomer,  our  indefatigable  steward. 

At  10  o'clock  the  steamers  got  under  way  for  Carp  River,  a  distance  of  12 
miles,  where  there  is  said  to  be  excellent  trout  fishing.  We  now  lay  at  anchor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  some  forty  gentlemen,  "armed  to  the  teeth" 
with  rod,  reel,  line,  hook,  tly,  angle-worm,  etc.,  etc.,  are  intent  upon  beguil- 
ing and  capturing  the  wary  trout.     We  shall  see  with  what  success. 

Our  boat  rides  at  anchor  in  a  broad  bay,  from  which  we  look  out  upon  a 
broader  wilderness,  apparently  as  unbroken  and  fresh  as  it  was  the  day  that 
Columbus  discovered  this  continent.  Solitude — vast  and  sublime  solitude — is 
the  striking  feature  of  these  mighty  waters  and  these  boundless  woods.  Lake 
Michigan  occupies  more  surface  than  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  pro- 
ductive, unoccupied  lands  bordering  it,  would  sustain  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  New  England  States.  And  yet  there  are  hundreds  of 
miles  of  coast,  upon  this  Lake,  whose  waters  float  hundreds  of  vessels  bur- 
dened with  millions  of  dollars,  where  the  Government  has  not  yet  expended 
the  first  dollar  for  a  harbor!  There  is  a  light-house,  to  be  sure,  on  Washing- 
ton Island  in  Green  Bay,  which  warns  the  mariner  of  that  danger,  but  if  he 
is  in  a  gale,  or  needs  a  harbor,  he  may  run  over  an  hundred  miles  without 
finding  one. 

4  o'clock  p.  M. 

The  boats  have  just  returned  from  the  Carp  River.  The  enterprise  was 
not  all  that  was  expected.  The  party  were  beset  by  merciless  mosquitoes, 
and,  if  possible,  still  more  ferocious  flies.  Trout  were  abundant,  but  fastidious. 
They  were  probably  not  acquainted  with,  or  possibly  objected  to,  the  city  mode 
of  being  caught.  An  hundred  and  fifty  were  taken,  of  which  Mr.  Clinton 
caught  39.  But  though  the  fish  were  shy,  the  mosquitoes  and  flies  bit  magni- 
ficently, as  is  apparent  in  the  stung,  swollen,  and  blood-besmeared  faces  of  the 
anglers. 

We  are  now  preparing  to  return  to  Mackinac  to  receive  our  "pic-nic" 
friends  on  board,  then  to  depart  for  Sault  de  St.  Marie. 

Steamboat  St.  Louis,  Mackinac,  July  10,  1847. 

This  island,  though  the  abode  of  peace,  and  peacefud  in  all  its  aspects  now, 
has  been  the  theatre  of  many  and  horrible  atrocities.  One  of  its  most  appal- 
ling tragedies  was  enacted  in  1763,  when  a  small  fort  was  garrisoned  by  70 
British  troops,  and  afforded  a  shelter  for  half-a-dozen  English  traders,  among 
whom  was  Alexander  Henry,  a  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  trader.  Mr. 
Henry  had  been  adopted  as  a  brother  by  a  Chippewa  Indian  by  the  name  of 
"Wawatam, "  who,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Indians  obtained  a  quantity  of 
liquor,  fearing  that  while  intoxicated  he  should  not  be  able  to  restrain  them, 
took  Mr.  Henry  to  a  cave,  where  he  lay  concealed  two  days  and  nights,  until 
the  debauch  was  over,  when  his  Indian  brother  came  for  him. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Henry's  Indian  brother,  under  various  pretexts,  urged  him 
to  leave  the  island.  This  effort  was  repeated  with  much  earnestness,  for 
several  successive  days,  after  which  the  Indian  himself  disappeared;  and  the 
following  night  a  general  massacre  of  the  British  soldiers  and  traders  took 
place.  Mr.  Henry  secreted  himself  in  the  house  of  a  Frenchman,  but  two 
days  afterward  was  discovered  and  given  up.     Eight  others  who  had  secreted 
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themselves  were  found,  and  while  the  Indians  were  preparing  for  a  war-dance, 
at  which  they  were  to  be  sacrificed,  "  Wawatam"  returned  with  a  pipe,  which 
he  smoked  and  then  handed  it  to  the  principal  chief,  who  also  smoked,  and 
then  "  Wawatam "  addressed  the  chief,  saying  that  he  had  been  sent  away 
from  an  apprehension  that  he  would  disclose  to  his  white  brother  their  inten- 
tion of  massacring  the  British  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  spoil;  that 
they  had  promised  him  that  his  brother  should  be  protected ;  that  in  violation 
of  that  promise  they  were  now  about  to  kill  him;  and  then  reminding  them 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  relation  that  existed  between  him  and  his  brother, 
claimed  that  he  should  immediately  be  released. 

The  chief,  in  reply,  admitted  the  truth  of  "  Wawatam's  statement,  to  whom 
Mr.  Henry  was  restored,  and  received  by  the  other  members  of  the  family 
with  more  than  Indian  emotions  of  joy.  Soon  afterward,  Mr.  Henry  saw  the 
dead  bodies  of  his  fellow-prisoners  brought  from  the  fort  to  be  cut  up  and 
eaten.  One  body  was  cut  into  five  parts  and  placed  in  five  kettles.  Invita- 
tions (small  bits  of  cedar-wood  for  cards)  were  sent  for  guests  to  the  feast. 
"  Wawatam  "  was  a  guest.  He  took  his  dish  and  spoon,  and  returned  with  a 
human  hand  and  a  large  piece  of  flesh. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  one  of  the  scenes  of  horror  which  used  to  be 
enacted  upon  this  now  quiet  island.  Its  early  history  presents  scarcely  an 
unstained  page.  During  our  late  war  with  Britain,  Col.  Croghan  attempted 
to  retake  the  island  from  the  British,  but  with  an  inferior  force,  and  was  re- 
pulsed, Lieut.  Holmes  being  among  the  killed.  We  have  now  an  expensive 
fort  here;  and  one  which,  in  passing  up,  I  supposed  would  command  the 
island.  But,  upon  examination,  it  seems  to  have  been  designed  rather  for 
ornament  than  defence.  There  is  a  point  in  the  rear  of  this  fort,  of  such 
decided  advantage,  that  an  enemy,  landing  at  any  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
island,  with  very  little  trouble,  and  two  or  three  guns,  without  any  loss  or 
danger  to  themselves,  could  utterly  destroy  this  apparently  strong  fortress. 

The  "pic-nic"  realized  all  the  enjoyment  that  was  anticipated.  A  delight- 
ful spot,  with  a  natural  bower,  had  been  selected.  Mr.  Bloomer  had  taken 
care  to  provide  a  dainty  repast,  having  with  him,  also,  the  cook,  waiters,  etc. 
After  visiting  the  "  Sugar  Loaf, "  "  Arch'd  Rock, "  and  other  points  of  interest, 
the  band  being  in  attendance,  dancing  upon  the  green  commenced.  Other 
rural  exercises  and  sports  were  resorted  to,  and  kept  up  with  spirit,  until 
dinner  was  announced.  The  "  chowder, "  as  one  or  two  Bostonians  affirm, 
was  one  over  which  Mr.  Webster,  without  loss  of  culinary  character,  might 
have  presided.  After  dinner,  the  sports  of  the  day  were  concluded  by  a  grand 
"steeple  chase,"  in  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  participated.  The  ground 
selected  for  the  chase,  though  apparently  of  an  even  surface,  proved  to  be  un- 
dulating! The  consequence  was  that  several  gentlemen  who  left  the  starting- 
post  with  spirit  and  confidence,  were  either  down,  or  distanced  by  the  ladies. 
One  gentleman  attributed  his  fall  to  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Bloomer,  in 
compounding  his  "  lemonade, "  had  substituted  champagne  for  water !  For  the 
offence,  the  steward  was  immediately  arraigned,  but  Mr.  Corwin,  who  under- 
took the  defence,  obtained  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  not  so  much  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case  as  by  showing  that  the  services  of  the  steward  were  indispensable 
to  the  continued  enjoyment  of  all  parties.  The  party  returned,  greatly 
delighted  with  their  excursion,  at  7  o'clock  P.  M.  In  the  evening,  a  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  rowed  about  the  harbor,  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  "  Canadian  Boat-Song  "  from  voyageurs. 

At  Mackinac  we  learned  that  Gov.  Seward  and  family,  who  were  to  have 
been  with  us,  passed  up  the  night  before.  His  attendance  as  a  Delegate  to 
the  Convention  was  prevented  by  professional  engagements  at  Canandaigua. 

The  fort  here  is  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  the  "  Brady  Guards, "  from 
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Detroit.     The  other  members  of  this  corps  are  in  charge  of  the  fort  at  the 
Sault. 

'  Sunday,  July  11. 

We  left  Mackinac  at  sunrise  this  morning.  The  day  is  cahn  and  intensely 
hot.  At  breakfast,  this  morning,  the  trout  taken  yesterday  in  Carp  River 
were  served.  They  were  done  to  a  turn;  and  larded,  as  they  were,  with  deli- 
cate slices  of  salted  pork  broiled  to  a  crisp,  I  need  not  say  that  the  repast 
was  a  delightful  one. 

At  9  o'clock  we  found  ourselves  gliding  through  and  around  an  apparently 
interminable  group  of  islands.  We  were  in  a  broad  bay,  with  no  land  except 
that  of  islands  in  sight.  These  islands,  thickly  wooded  with  hemlock,  cedar, 
and  spruce,  presented  a  deep  evergreen  foliage.  They  were  of  various  dimen- 
sions and  in  all  forms.  While  some  contained  1000,  500,  300,  200,  100,  ^o, 
and  25  acres,  others  were  but  a  few  rods  square,  and  several  were  mere  tufts, 
all,  however,  covered  with  trees  and  foliage.  This  splendid  bay  forms  the 
head  of  Lake  Huron.  The  islands  are  all  uninhabited.  They  stand  up  amid 
these  mighty  waters,  silently  but  impressively  teaching  the  wonders  of  Nature 
to  the  children  of  man — having  been  spoken  into  existence  by  an  all-wise  and 
omnipotent  Creator. 

At  10  o'clock,  the  passengers  were  summoned  to  attend  Divine  service. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  officiated.  During  the  service,  our  boat  had  passed 
through  this  magnificent  archipelago  and  entered  St.  Mary's  River.  This 
river,  you  know,  is  the  outlet  for  Lake  Superior.  It  is  something  more  than 
forty  miles  long,  with  a  current  of  three  miles  to  the  hour.  Its  banks  are  low 
and  thickly  wooded.  Midway  between  the  mouth  of  this  river  and  the  Sault, 
is  St.  Mary's  Lake.  Upon  the  shores  of  the  river  and  lake,  we  saw  numer- 
ous Indian  lodges,  whose  inhabitants  seemed  enjoying  the  repose  of  the  Sab- 
bath. The  smoke  from  these  wigwams  curled  very  gracefully  through  the 
forest.  But  one  white  family  was  seen  along  the  river,  until  we  approached 
the  Methodist  Mission  House,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sault. 

Our  pilot  having  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  river,  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  proceed  very  near  the  Sault  with  a  vessel  drawing  so 
much  water  as  the  Si.  Louis.  An  anchor  was  cast  nearly  thirty  miles  from 
the  Sault,  shortly  after  which  the  St.  Clair,  a  boat  that  plies  between  the 
Sault  and  Mackinac,  on  her  way  to  the  latter  place,  came  alongside,  received 
our  passengers,  and  put  back,  landing  us  at  8  o'clock  p.  ir. 

So  large  a  number  of  visitors  had  never  before  landed  here  in  a  body.  A 
rush  for  apartments  ensued.  The  "  Van  Anden  House  "  and  the  "  St.  Clair 
Hotel"  were  filled  to  an  overflow.  Mr.  Corwin  and  several  other  gentlemen 
found  quarters  in  the  fort.  Those  who  were  unable  to  get  accommodations  at 
the  hotels,  remained  on  board  the  St.  Clair.  Mr.  Van  Anden  gave  us  up  his 
family  room.  At  9  o'clock,  we  (some  fifty)  supped  upon  deliciously  broiled 
whitefish  that  were  caught  after  our  arrival. 

Monday,  July  12. 

We  were  astir  at  sunrise  this  morning.  An  hour  was  consumed  in  walking 
about  the  town,  which  has  a  population  of  loOQ  or  1200,  chiefly  French  and 
half-breeds.  After  breakfast,  three  of  us  started  for  the  head  of  the  Rapids, 
where  a  bark  canoe,  in  charge  of  three  voyageurs,  had  been  engaged  for  the 
day.  Above  the  rapids  lay  three  fine  schooners  that  had  been  moved  by  land 
over  this  carrying  place.  Here  is  a  broad  and  beautiful  bay,  out  of  which  you 
pass  into  Lake  Superior.  The  Julia  Palmer  (formerly  the  ship  Julia  Palmer), 
a  steamer  that  had  been  moved  on  ways  from  the  River  St.  Clair  into  Lake 
Superior,  was  off  for  Copper  Harbor,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Lake. 

We  seated  ourselves  in  the  bottom  of  o'.ir  canoe,  upon  mats,  and  glided  up 
and^across  the  Bay  some  three  miles  above  the  rapids,  into  her  Majesty's  do- 
minions. 
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In  consequence  of  a  painful  occurrence  in  running  the  rapids,  some  three 
weeks  since,  when  a  boat  was  dashed  against  the  rocks  and  three  visitors 
drowned,  we  were  told  that  the  voyageurs  would  not  take  us  over,  and  many 
who  promised  themselves  the  excitement  of  running  through  these  boiling 
waters,  relinquished  th^enterprise.  But  in  returning,  our  crew  headed  directly 
for  the  rapids,  through  which  we  passed  pleasantly  and  safely,  avoiding  the 
rocks  over  which  the  water  bubbled,  on  either  side  of  us,  by  a  dexterous  and 
graceful  use  of  the  paddles.  The  distance  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  over 
which  the  eurrent  swept  us  in  seven  minutes.  After  this,  several  other  parties 
chartered  canoes  and  came  down  in  the  same  manner. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  for  trout  fishing.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
supplied  themselves  with  tackle,  and  more  than  an  hundred  anglers  sallied 
forth.  But  the  day  was  so  clear  and  bright  that  the  trout  rose  reluctantly, 
and  but  few  were  taken.  While  others  were  fishing,  we  rambled  about  on 
the  Canada  shore,  visiting  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson-Bay  Fur  Com- 
pany, etc.,  etc. 

There  is  nothing  at  the  Sault  which  strike.^  a  visitor  so  forcibly  as  the  fact 
that  our  Government  has  neglected  to  construct  a  ship-canal  around  these 
rapids,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Superior  with  those  of  the  lower 
Lakes,  and  thus  perfecting  a  chain  of  Lake-and-River  Navigation  more  than 
three  thousand  miles  in  extent.  It  is  not  possible  to  select  a  point  more  favor- 
able to  a  ship-canal.  The  distance  is  but  three-quarters  of  a  mile!  The  ele- 
vation is  but  22  feet!  This  great  work  might  be  completed  for  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  And  yet  it  has  not  been  done.  I  shall  be 
disappointed  if  Messrs.  Corwin,  Butler  King,  and  Schenck,  who  are  with  us, 
do  not  press  this  improvement  in  the  next  Congress. 

Large  quantities  of  copper,  some  in  masses  and  some  in  barrels,  lay  upon 
the  wharves  here.  I  observed  much  virgin  copper  blocked  out  from  the  mines 
in  pieces  weighing  from  one  to  two  thousand  pounds.  I  was  happy  to  learn 
that  a  copper  mine,  in  which  our  friend  Greeley  has  a  large  interest,  is  prom- 
ising to  be  very  valuable. 

Tuesday,  July  13. 

We  turned  our  faces  homeward  this  morning.  The  passage  down  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  and  again  through  the  Bay  of  Islands  into  Lake  Huron,  was 
truly  magnificent.  Presque  Isle,  upon  the  Michigan  side  of  the  Lake,  is  the 
first  landing.  Here  we  took  in  wood,  ice,  and  fish.  Along  here  is  a  coast  of 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  almost  wholly  uninhabited.  Upon  an  uninhabited 
island,  some  fifty  miles  from  Presque  Isle,  a  son  of  Senator  Backus,  who 
resides  at  Saginaw,  Michigan,  has  a  fishing-station,  where  he  is  now  engaged 
with  a  dozen  fishermen,  and  where  he  expects  to  put  up  3000  barrels  of  white- 
fish  during  the  season. 

Wednesday,  July  14. 

We  came  out  of  Presque  Isle  last  evening  with  a  breeze  which  promised  to 
freshen  into  something  lively,  but  before  11  o'clock  the  wind  subsided,  and 
the  Lake  became  as  it  has  been  for  a  fortnight,  calm  and  unruffled.  At  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  we  passed  Fort  Gratiot,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  soon  entered  the  beautiful  St.  Clair  River,  for  which  my  admiration  is,  if 
possible,  increased.  I  have  never  seen  a  water-and-land  view  combining  so 
much  that  is  rich  and  beautiful.  They  tell  me  that  the  winters  here  are  long 
and  severe.  But  the  wheat,  corn,  vegetables,  etc. ,  look  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  are  well  advanced. 

We  reached  the  St.  Clair  Flats  at  4  o'clock.  This  spot,  as  I  have 
remarked,  reminds  an  Albanian  of  the  Overslaugh.  Here  vessels  arriving  in 
the  night  are  detained  until  morning,  as  there  are  no  lights  or  beacons  to  en- 
able them  to  discern  the  channel.  And  vessels  other  than  steamers  are  com- 
pelled to  lay  here  for  a  favorable  wind. 
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There  are  now  over  seven  hundred  steamboats,  propellers,  brigs,  and 
schooners  navigating  these  Lakes.  In  July,  1846,  as  Capt.  Mills,  who  had 
charge  of  the  dredge,  reports,  71  steamboats,  37  propellers,  59  brigs,  128 
schooners,  and  81  coasting  craft  passed  the  St.  Clair  Flats.  Thirty-one  of 
these  vessels  were  compelled  to  employ  lighters  in  crossing,  and  all  were  more 
•or  less  obstructed  and  delayed.  And  yet,  though  a  few  hundred  thousand 
•dollars  would  remove  these  obstructions,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and  Polk  have 
•opposed,  resisted,  and  defeated  appropriations! 

Time  has  passed  very  pleasantly  upon  the  Si.  Louis  since  we  left  Chicago. 
Though  the  number  of  passengers  was  too  large  for  a  pleasure  excursion,  yet 
the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  accommodate  and  please,  and  the  disposition  of 
passengers,  generally,,  to  be  pleased,  has  been  successful.  The  passengers 
breakfast,  as  at  the  Astor  House,  whenever  they  please,  between  the  hours  of 
7  and  II  A.  M.  There  is  a  lunch  at  12.  At  half-past  2  we  dine.  A  substan- 
tial tea  is  served  at  7;  and  at  10  the  supper-table  is  spread.  And  the  fare  is 
not  only  uniformly  abundant,  but  the  cooking  excellent.  The  table  is  loaded 
with  meats,  viands,  delicacies,  etc.,  all  served  in  good  taste. 

Our  evenings  are  uniformly  gay  and  joyous.  Immediately  after  tea,  the 
tables  are  removed  from  the  saloon,  the  band  appears,  and  "the  ball  opens." 
Of  our  party,  which  numbers  about  two  hundred,  nearly  one-third  are  ladies 
— agreeable  and  accomplished  ladies,  whose  conversation,  music,  and  accom- 
plishments invest  the  excursion  with  an  interest  which  ladies  only  can  impart 
to  society,  and  without  which  it  would  have  been  robbed  of  half  its  enjoyment. 
Dancing  commences  at  8  and  continues  till  11  o'clock,  with  much  spirit,  not 
only  by  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  by  many  of  the  elder  and  graver 
personages,  to  whom  the  occasion  has  brought  back  something  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  inspiration  of  youth. 

The  St.  Louis  left  Bufifalo  on  the  29th  ultimo,  expressly  for  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion, taking  the  Chicago  Convention  in  its  way.  The  following  list  of  "stores" 
consumed  (taken  from  the  steward's  bills)  will  give  an  idea  of  what  has  been 
going  on  among  us : — 


16  quarters  fresh  Beef, 

22  Lambs, 

II  Sheep, 
9  Calves, 

18  Pigs, 
600  Chickens, 
5  doz.  Turkeys, 

40  Hams, 
128  live  Lobsters, 
450  lbs.  Bass,  Trout,  etc. . 
150  lbs.  Halibut, 

60  Beef  Tongues, 
125  Sweetbreads, 
Soo  doz.  Eggs, 


30  dozen  Ale, 

16       ri      Porter, 

24  baskets  Champagne, 

16  dozen  Madeira, 


9 
15 
18 
14 

7 


3  bbls.  Corned  Beef, 
2     II  ri        Pork, 

15-boxes  Soda  Biscuit, 

4  barrels  Crackers, 
4  large  Cheeses, 

1 2  kegs  Pickled  Oysters, 
12  M  II  Lobsters, 
6  barrels  Flour, 
2  II  Indian  Meal, 
20  II  Apples, 
I  II  Mackerel, 
8  boxes  Raisins, 
6  II  Oranges, 
45  dozen  Soda, 
The  preponderance  of  "sack"  over  the  "bread," 
'by  any  means,  as  in  that  presented  by  Dame  Quickly  against  Sir  John  Fal 
■staff.  And  yet  the  liquids  bear  at  least  a  fair  proportion  to  the  solids.  It  is 
•due,  however,  to  those  who  were  seen  most  frequently  at  the  bar,  to  say  that 
they  assigned  the  "shocking  bad  water"  of  the  West,  or  the  "excessive  heat," 
as  a  reason  for  preferring  "punch,"  "julips,"  "cobblers,"  "smashes,"  "fixins," 
etc.,  to  "such  horrid  water." 

Thursday,  July  15. 

W  e  reached  Detroit  last  evening  in  season  to  get  a  view  of  the  harbor 


Port, 
Claret, 

Congress-  Water, 
Cider, 
boxes  Lemons, 
2  barrels  Crushed  Sugar, 
4000  segars, 
6  wheelbarrow   loads   of 
Mackinaw  Trout,  White 
Fish,  etc.,  etc. 
in  this  bill,  is  not  as  great, 
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which  is  an  admirable  one,  and  to  walk  before  dark  through  its  principal 
avenues,  which  presents  a  broad,  pleasant,  and  business-like  appearance. 
The  U.  S.  Steamship  Michigan  is  laying  ofF  the  City,  and  I  regretted  that  we 
had  not  time  to  accept  Capt.  Champlain's  invitation  to  go  on  board.  This 
veteran  is  worthy  of  his  command.  He,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  sail- 
ing-master who  took  Com.  Perry's  fleet  so  handsomely  into  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  who  conducted  himself  with  marked  coolness  and  courage  through- 
out the  fight. 

The  Detroit  people  had  heard  of  the  contemptuous  reception  which  the 
letter  of  Gov.  Cass  met  with  at  Chicago,  and  were  anxious  to  learn  particulars. 
But  it  was  a  scene  which  can  not  be  described.  The  letter  excited  laughter, 
derision,  and  scoffing.  But  these  marks  of  scorn  were  not  as  withering  as 
those  expressed  by  the  leering  eye,  the  curled  lip,  and  the  sneering  counten- 
ances of  at  least  six  thousand  intelligent,  independent  freemen.  It  seemed  as- 
if  every  delegate  present  wanted  to  spit  upon  a  man  who,  though  high  in  sta- 
tion, and  owing  so  much  to  their  favor  and  support,  had  written  them  an 
insulting  letter. 

Mr.  Wales,  an  old  Monroe-County  friend,  keeps  an  excellent  hotel  at  De- 
troit. After  taking  leave  of  our  Batavia  and  Lockport  friends,  who  have 
lodgings  for  a  day  or  two  at  Wales',  we  repaired  to  the  City  Hall,  to  enjoy, 
for  an  hour  before  our  boat  left,  the  melody  of  Christy  and  his  minstrels. 
The  reom  (a  large  one)  overflowed  with  an  admiring  audience. 

We  reached  Sandusky  at  7  o'clock  this  morning.  Its  harbor,  though 
requiring  improvement,  is  one  of  the  broadest,  most  secure,  and  commodious, 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  City,  after  struggling  for  twenty-five  years  with 
formidable  difficulties,  is  overcoming  them  all,  now  looks  prosperous,  and  is 
no  doubt  flourishing.  The  Mad- River  Railroad,  which  owes  much  of  its  suc- 
cess to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Gov.  Vance,  is  nearly  completed.  Running,  as 
it  does,  from  Sandusky  to  Cincinnati,  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  Union.  Already  much  of  the  travel  of  the  Southwest 
comes  over  this  road.  We  called  early  upon  Oran  FoUett,  Esq. ,  editor,  many 
years  ago,  of  the  Buffalo  Journal,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Public  Works.  He  has  a  splendid'  mansion,  embowered  with  rose,  honey- 
suckle, etc.,  and  surrounded  with  delicious  fruit.  May  he  live,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  luxuries,  "  a  thousand  years. " 

Senator  Corwin,  Hon,  Mr.  Schenck  and  lady,  and  other  agreeable  people, 
leave  us  here.  Jt  is  a  privilege  to  have  made  Mr.  Corwin's  acquaintance  un- 
der circumstances  so  favorable  to  its  cultivation.  I  had  long  admired,  without 
having  seen,  this  distinguished  statesman.  The  desire,  previously  entertained, 
of  seeing  this  "  favorite  son  of  Ohio  "  advanced  to  a  higher  station,  is  increased 
by  personal  observation  of  his  claims  to  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  is,  really  and  truly,  a  conscientious,  unselfish,  true-hearted  politician,  who 
will  not,  even  for  the  Presidency,  compromise  principles,  nor  sacrifice  rights. 
His  anti-Mexican  War  speech,  last  winter,  was  an  honest  expression  of  indig- 
nant impulses.  The  War  is  an  atrocious  one,  yet  I  can  not  but  regret  thai, 
being  in,  our  statesmen  do  not  see  the  wisdom  of  waiting  until  it  has  been 
fought  out,  before  holding  the  administration  to  its  responsibilities. 

I  learn  here  that  the  produce  speculators  from  the  East  have  been  making- 
wild  purchases  of  flour,  wheat,  and  corn,  in  anticipation  of  more  favorable 
news  by  the  steamer  that  is  now  due.  They  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  It 
is  strange  how  entirely  the  judgments  of  men  are  clouded  by  their  cupidity. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  next  intelligence  from  England  will 
show  a  further  decline  in  breadstuff's. 

Friday,  July  16. 

We  arrived  at  Cleveland  before  sunset  last  evening,  and  enjoyed  another 
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view  of  this  thriving  City.  Among  its  striliing  features  is  the  "Weddell 
House, "  one  of  the  most  magnificent  hotels  in  America.  This  building  looms 
up  like  the  Astor  House,  and  is  furnished  with  every  attainable  luxury.  The 
furniture  would  compare  favorably,  in  value  and  beauty,  with  that  of  the 
drawing-rooms  of  our  "merchant  princes."  The  house  was  built  by  Mr. 
Weddell,  who  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in  business  at  Cleveland. 
When  returning  from  New  York,  last  spring,  where  he  had  been  to  purchase^ 
furniture  for  this  house,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died.  The  house  is  well  kept  by  Mr.  Barnum,  who  was  formerly  with  his 
uncle  in  "  Barnum's  Hotel "  at  Baltimore. 

We  are  now  approaching  Buffalo,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  days,  having 
traversed  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  St.  Mary's;  run  through 
the  Detroit,  St.  Clair,  and  St.  Mary  Rivers,  and  looked  into  Lake  Superior. 
The  distance  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  is  1054  miles.  From  Chicago  to"  the 
Sault,  via  Green  Bay,  the  distance  is  about  800  miles.  From  the  Sault  to 
Buffalo  the  distance  is  over  700  miles.  We  have  journeyed,  therefore,  more 
than  2500  miles  upon  Lakes  and  Rivers  whose  waters  are  whitened  with  the 
canvas  and  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  vessels  and  steamers  greater  in  num- 
ber and  exceeding  in  value  the  vessels  and  commerce  of  any  one  of  the  nations 
of  Northern  Europe.  And  yet  our  Government  refuses  to  recognize  this  great 
interest  as  a  part  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Republic ! 

The  weather,  during  this  long  excursion,  has  been  most  auspicious.  There 
has  not  been  wind  /enough  to  disturb  the  most  sensitive  stomach.  Nor  has 
the  slightest  accident  occurred.  The  Steamboat  Empire,  in  going  up,  and 
the  St.  Louis,  in  going  the  rounds,  behaved  admirably.  Capt.  Wheeler  and 
his  officers  were  constant  and  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  render  the  excursion, 
what  it  really  has  been,  one  of  instruction  and  enjoyment.  Mr.  Bloomer, 
who  acts  as  clerk,  steward,  "chief  cook,"  and  "head-waiter,"  (for  he  makes 
himself  generally  useful),  is  just  the  man  to  take  charge  of  these  various 
departments. 

The  St.  Louis,  though  not  one  of  the  fastest,  is  among  the  best  built,  stanch- 
est,  and  most  commodious  steamers  on  these  Lakes.  She  is  owned  by  the 
Messrs.  Hollister,  a  family  of  brothers  and  sons  who  have  been  long  known 
at  Buffalo,  and  up  the  Lakes,  as  enterprising  and  liberal  merchants,  public 
spirited,  and  useful  citizens,  and  efficient,  reliable  Whigs. 

The  following  well-merited  tribute  to  Captain  Wheeler  and  his  Officers  was 
very  cheerfully  signed  by  the  passengers  of  the  St.  Louis: — 

The  undersigned,  passengers  on  board  the  Steamboat  Si.  Louis,  on  her  recent  passage 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  and  thence  back  by  way  of  Green  Bay  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  a 
voyage  now  about  being:  terminated,  in  justice  to  their  feelings  and  sense  of  right,  can  not 
separate  without  bearing  emphatic  testimony  to  the  kind  and  courteous  treatment  they 
have  experienced  throughout  the  whole  voyage,  and  warmly  commending  the  Si.  Louis  to 
all,  who,  for  business  or  pleasure,  may  have  occasion  to  traverse  the  Lakes.  Fortunately, 
the  uniform  and  delightful  serenity  of  the  weather  has  called  for  no  striking  display  of  sea- 
manship, but  all  the  officers  of  the  boat,  by  their  careful  attention  to  their  duties,  and  unre- 
mitting exertions  to  promote  the  safety,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  all  on  board,  have  shown 
that  they  could  be  relied  upon  in  any  emergency. 

Our  thanks  are  especially  due,  and  are  tendered  to  Capt.  Frederic  S.  Wheeler,  W.  Ken- 
nedy, the  Mate,  S.  A.  Stebbins,  the  Engineer,  and  T.  T.  Bloomer,  the  Steward,  who,  in 
their  respective  departments,  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  proverbial  reputation. 
With  a  boat  so  stanch  and  well  found  as  the  St.  Louis  under  us,  and  with  such  skilful  and 
attentive  officers  to  watch  over  our  safety  and  provide  for  our  enjoyment,  traveling  becomes 
a  pleasure.    We  most  cordially  and  unreservedly  commend  the  ,5"^.  Louis  to  the  public. 

Wm.  A.  Mosley,         Buffalo,  T.  M.  Foote  and  wife,  Buffalo,  Sf  th  C.  Hawley,  Buffalo, 
Bela  D.  Coe,                      n        N.  K.  Hall  and  wife,        n        George  W.  Clinton,  ir 

T.  C.  Love  and  wife,         ii        Dr.  Walter  Gary,  >r        A.  P.  Thompson,  n 

Miss  Julia  Love,  ir        Charles  R.  Gold,  „        Wm.  Laverack,  n 

George  M.  Love,  m        Geo,  H.  Bryant,  >,        George  W.  Bull ,  ti. 
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Miss  C.  E.  Putnam,  Buffalo, 
Miss  A.  E.  Lacy,  » 

Miss  A.  A.  Allen,  n 

Miss  H.  V.  Allen,  ii 

Harrison  Bristol,  it 

Miss  C.  N.  Bristol,  i« 

P.  G.  Alvord,  I. 

James  L.  Barton,  m 

Benjamin  Barton,  •• 

I.  J.  Hathaway  &  wife,     n 
Edward  Bates,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
S.  Treat,  u 

J.  N.  Converse,  n 

A.  B,  Chambers,         ir 
Robert  Simpson,         »i 
L.  V.  Bogy, 
Wm.  ^impson,  ti 

D.  B.  Morehouse,       ir 
H,  S.  Coxe,  M 

Thomas  Allen,  ir 

Charles  Keemle,  ir 

Milton  Knox,  it 

John  G.  Priest.  m 

T.  Gary  &  wife.  Batavia,  N.Y. 
Miss  Lucinda  Gary,    n 
H.  J.  Redfield,  ir 

Miss  Jane  Redfield,    ii 
Benj.  Pringle,  n 

Miss  J.  Redfield,      Syracuse, 
Samuel  Lamed,  it 

Philip  Hone,  New  York  City, 
Miss  M.  Hone,  tt 

Wm.  Burger  &  wife,  n 
Levi  Beardsley,  n 

Theo.  F.  McCurdy,    ti 
Edwin  C.  Burr,  n 

Enoch  E.  Camp,         n 
T.  Weed  and  wife,      Albany. 
C.  Joy  and  wife,    Ovid,  N.Y. 
C.  Evans  and  wife,  Lockport. 


Miss  Evans,         Lockport, 
Miss  Spalding,  m 

George  Evans,  n 

J.  J.  Hollister,  Monroeville,  O, 
Thos.  Butler  King.    Georgia. 
Thomas  Corwin,  Lebanon,  O. 
A.  B.  Dunlevy  &  wife,  n 
Miss  F.  Dunlevy,  n 

W.  R.  Edwards,  i. 

Miss  Reeve,      Detroit,  Mich. 
Junius  H.  Hatch,         n 
T.  C.  Sheldon,  n 

A.  S.  Williams,  u 

J.  N. -Elbert,  It 

James  Bemis,  m 

Jno.  G.  Camp  &  wife,  Florida. 
Ward  Barker  and  wife, 

Sandusky,  O. 
A.  :Sl.  Porter,  n 

Wm.  Jones,  Milan,  O. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Allen, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Miss  Sarah  Steele, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 
Miss  M.  E.  Clement,  ir 
Robert  A.  Wilson, 

Woodstock.  C.W, 
Hugh  Richardson, 

Toronto,  C.W. 
Dr.  E.  H   Merryman, 

Springfield,  III. 
Charles  A.  Davis, 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Wm.  L.  Smith,  Chicago,  111. 
O  F.  Niles,  Mishawaka,  la. 
Robert  C.  Schenck  and  wife, 

Dayton,  O. 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Schenck,     k 
H.  G.  Phillips  &  wife,   „ 
Miss  Kate  PhiUips,        m 


J.  G.  Lowe  and  wife,  Dayton, 
E.  W.  Davies  &  wife,    ir 
John  W.  Vancleve,         tr 
Dr.  Edmund  Smith,      u 
Henry  V.  Perrine,  tr 

Miss  Harrison,    Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  Buchanan  and  wife,   r»" 
John  C.  Wright,  ti 

James  Hall,  ii 

S.  C  Parkhurst  &  wife,  ii 
John  Ross,  II 

Stanley  Mathews,  « 

Robert  L.  Deane,  ir 

W.  Greene,  »» 

B.  B.  Hastings,  Cleveland,  O. 
Joseph  R.  Wdliams, 

Constantine,  Mich. 
Joel  Buttles,  Columbus,  O. 
A.  B.  Buttles,  11 

Jno.  B.  Martell,  S.  Ste.  Marie. 
L.  P.  Converse,  Unionviile,  O. 
S.  S.  Osborne,  Painesville,  O. 
J.  H.  Moseley,  m 

Jas.  B.  Wakefield,      » 
P.  A.  Ladue,      Detroit,  Mich. 
Dwight  Kellogg,  Ann  Arb.  M 
A.  S.  Story,    Sheboygan,  W.T. 
H.  H.  Conklin,         It 
W.  Smith  i» 

Dr.  Wm.  Wamplee,  » 
E.  S.  Thorp,  II 

H.  Camp,  It 

J.  B.  Allen,  i. 

H.  S.  Anable,  n 

C.  O.  Loomis,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
A.  W,  Loomis  M 

Joy  Mix,  Logansport,  la. 

e.  McMartin,  Jers.  City,  N.  J. 
Ros.  L.  Colt,   Patterson,  N.  J. 
July  14,  1847. 


NiAGAR.\  Falls,  July  17,  1847, 
We  arrived  at  Buffalo  last  evening  just  in  time  to  take  the  cars  for  Niagara 
Falls.  The  railroad  from  Buffalo  to  tlie  Falls,  since  I  was  here  last,  has, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  and  the  stockholders,  changed  hands.  In- 
stead of  the  rickety  rail  over  which  we  were  then  drawn  by  horse-power,  we 
were  now  taken  through  upon  a  substantial  road  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
Much  has  been  done,  since  I  was  last  here,  to  adorn  Goat  Island,  to  facili- 
tate access  to  the  Falls,  and  to  enhance,  if  possible,  the  grandeur  and  sublim- 
ity of  the  views.  Gen.  Whitney  has  enlarged  and  improved  his  magnificent 
hotel.  Mr.  White,  in  the  "Eagle,"  presents  every  possible  luxury  and  enjoy- 
ment that  "mine  inn"  can  furnish  to  visitors.  Mr.  Hooker,  who  has  been 
here  almost  as  long  as  the  Cateract,  is  still  at  hand,  in  no  otherwise  changed 
than  that  instead  of  "Hooker,  Guide  to  the  Falls,"  upon  his  hat,  it  is  now 
^'Hooker  &  Sons,  Guides  to  the  Falls."  The  "Indian-curiosity"  business, 
which,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  in  its  infancy,  has  grown  into  a  large,  and 
from  the  price  asked  for  the  first  article  we  looked  at,  a  profitable  trade.  For 
a  cigar-case  intrinsically  worth  twenty-five  cents,  but  for  which  we  were  pre- 
pared to  pay  fifty,  as  a  fancy  piece,  the  "Injun"  {as  they  spell  the  word  at 
Mackinac)  Bazaar  man  had  the  modesty  to  demand  $2.50!  As  our  "curiosi- 
ty" was  not  quite  sharp  enough  for  such  a  bite,  we  left  the  bargain  open  for 
the  next  fool. 

But  the  grand  new  feature  here  is  the  Steamboat  Afaid  of  the  Mist^  that 
runs,  three  times  a-day,  from  the  Rapids,  a  mile  below  the  Cataract,  up  that 
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wild,  fierce,  whirling  current,  to  and  along  the  base  of  the  mighty  column 
which  rushes  from  the  summit  "down  below." 

This  was  a  bold  and  expensive  enterprise.  The  steamer  was  placed  under 
the  Falls  last  year,  but  without  sufficient  power  to  stem  the  current.  This 
discouraged  some  o{,  the  proprietors.  But  Mr.  John  Fiske  of  Rochester, 
went  to  work  this  season,  with  indomitable  energy,  to  overcome  all  obstacles, 
and  he  has  succeeded  triumphantly. 

You  are  taken  in  carriages,  nearly  two  miles,  to  the  steamer.  The  road 
down  the  bank  starts  from  the  point  on  the  American  side  which  has  been 
fixed  upon  for  a  terminus  to  the  Suspension  Bridge. 

As  the  "Rapids"  and  "Whirlpool,"  in  the  former  of  which  a  boat  would 
be  torn  to  pieces  preparatory  to  being  swallowed  up  by  the  latter,  are  just  be- 
low the  Maid's  wharf,  this  voyage  has  a  nervous  look.  But  the  precaution^ 
and  guards  against  accident  are  so  well  and  carefully  provided  as  to  inspire 
full  confidence.  The  steamer  has  two  engines,  so  that  if  one  fails  the  other 
can  be  put  in  gearing  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  She  is  found  with  two  anchor.'; 
and  chain-cables.  She  has  also  a  small  boat,  by  means  of  which  a  strong 
line  can  be  run  ashore  the  moment  a  necessity  for  doing  so  exists.  The  Maid 
of  the  Mist  is  commanded  by  Capt.  Filkins,  who,  like  his  engineer  and  pilot, 
keeps  both  eyes  open  and  all  their  wits  about  them.  Without  this  excursion 
upon  the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  a  view  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  is  incomplete. 

Steamboat  Cataract,  Lake  Ontario,  July  18. 

We  intended  to  have  returned  to  Buffalo,  for  the  double  purpose  of  visiting 
friends  and  seeing  the  extent  of  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  mechani- 
cal wonders  that  intelligence  and  enterprise  have  wrought  in  a  youthful  city 
which  is  destined  to  be  second  only,  in  the  Empire  State,  to  its  great  com- 
mercial emporium,  since  1840.  But  learning  that  our  old  friend  VanCIeve 
was  at  Lewiston  with  his  tiew  boat,  the  Cataract,  that  temptation  was  irresisti- 
ble. At  4  o'clock  this  afternoon,  therefore,  having  come  over  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  Lewiston  Railroad,  passing  a  succession  of  wheat  fields  whose  wav- 
ing straw,  bristling  beard,  and  well-filled  heads,  all  "fully  ripe,"  and  inviting 
the  embraces  of  the  reaper,  resembles  the  gold  which  is  far  less  intrinsically 
precious,  we  found  ourselves  seated  upon  the  beautiful  promenade  deck  of  the 
Cataract,  viewing  Brock's  Monument  upon  the  heights  which  American  valor 
conquered;  the  spot  where  VanRensselaer  fell,  seriously  wounded;  and  the 
sanguinary  field  in  which  vScott  and  Wool  so  gallantly  fleshed  their  maiden 
swords. 

The  British*  Steamboat  Admiral,  that  runs  to  Toronto,  and  evidently  a  craft 
in  which  John  Bull  takes  pride,  was  also  at  Lewiston.  Both  boats  had  steam 
up,  and  t!ie  moment  their  passengers  were  on  board,  both  "let  go."  They 
were  in  for  a  "  trial  of  speed, "  though  Capt.  VanCIeve  was  taken  by  surprise. 
It  was,  however,  but  a  short  race.  The  Cataract  having  gained  nearly  a  mile 
upon  the  Admiral  in  running  seven,  when  the  latter  drew  off. 

The  Cataract  was  built  at  Ogdensburg,  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  Capt.  VanCIeve,  whose  experience,  judgment,  and  taste  enabled  him 
to  correct  many  defects,  and  suggest  many  improvements.  She  is  225  feet 
long  28  feet  beam,  and  1 1  feet  hold.  Her  main  saloon  is  1 70  feet  long.  She 
has  51  spacious,  airy  state-rooms,  with  doors  opening  into  the  saloon  and  out 
upon  the  guards.  She  has  also  igo  large,  commodious  berths.  Her  ladies' 
saloon  and  dining-cabins  are  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  accommodations  in 
other  respects. 

There  is  a  neatness  and  beauty  in  the  furniture,  hangings,  tapestry,  etc., 
etc.,  of  the  Cataract,  which  can  not  fail  to  strike  arfd  charm  passengers. 
Everything  is  arranged  with  an  eye,  as  well  to  fitness  And  propriety,  as  to  en- 
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joyment  and  ease.  The  rooms  are  all  richly,  but  not  gaudily,  furnished. 
And  every  part  of  the  boat  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  and  quiet 
of  passengers. 

When  summoned  to  tea,  the  table,  its  furniture,  and  the  repast  itself, 
excited  general  admiration.  Innumerable  delicacies  were  served  with  most 
appetizing  taste. 

The  Cataract  runs  with  less  noise  and  motion  than  I  have  ever  known.  In 
her  model,  the  line  of  nautical  beauty  has  been  preserved,  and  in  her  con- 
struction, arrangements,  and  finish,  she  seems  as  nearly  perfect  as  science  and 
art,  combined  with  experience  and  taste,  could  make  her. 

Capt.  VanCleve,  though  yet  a  young  man,  is  a  veteran  on  Lake  Ontario, 
where  he  has  been  in  command  of  steamers  more  than  twenty  years.  He  is 
a  capable,  vigilant,  and  efficient  officer,  possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all 
the  other  qualities  which  make  men  respected  and  popular. 

Lake  Ontario  has  its  full  share  of  perils.  Its  navigation  is  often  rough, 
difficult,  and  dangerous.  But  Capt.  VanCleve,  during  his  long  career,  through 
all  seasons  and  all  weather,  has  never  met  with  an  accident  which  seriously 
damaged  his  boat  or  injured  his  passengers. 

Among  the  passengers  on  board,  I  notice  Hon.  Alvin  Bronson  of  Oswego, 
and  Hon.  Myndert  Van  Schaick  of  New  York.  These  gentlemen  were  former 
members  of  our  State  Senate,  where,  by  their  business  habits  and  practical 
knowledge,  especially  in  reference  to  the  various  questions  of  finance,  they 
rendered  valuable  public  service.  They  are  both  of  another  political  faith, 
but  I  do  them  no  more  than  justice  in  saying  that  they  discharged  their  duties, 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  upon  all  questions  not  political,  with  an  in- 
telligence and  integrity  which  senators,  in  all  coming  time,  may  imitate  with 
great  advantage  to  the  people. 

We  are  now,  at  lo  o'clock,  gliding  up  the  Genesee  River,  hiving  run  down 
from  Lewiston  (over  80  miles)  in  six  hours,  showing  a  speed  of  nearly  15 
miles  to  the  hour. 

[From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  Friday,  July  23, 1847.] 
MK.  BATES,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 
"  The  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  writing  from  Chicago,  refers 
to  the  early  history  of  Mr.  Bates,  president  of  the  Convention.  He  states 
that  Mr.  Bates  was  the  member  of  Congress  from  Missouri  in  1825,  when 
Mr.  Adams  was  elected  President  by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  adds 
that  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Bates  was  brought  to  a  violent  end  by  his  vot- 
ing for  Mr.  Adams,  the  people  of  Missouri  preferring  Gen.  JaAson.  With 
all  due  deference  to  the  Journal,  knowing  his  usual  accurate  historical  and 
political  information,  we  submit  that  he  is  mistaken  in  this  matter.  Our  own 
recollections  are  entirely  different,  we  have  not  the  record  before  us  or  any 
documents  to  which  we  can  refer,  but  we  are  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Bates 
came  into  Congress  for  the  first  time  in  1827.  Mr.  Scott  represented  Mis- 
souri in  1825,  and  his  vote  for  Mr.  Adams  was  the  subject  of  much  animad- 
version both  then  and  thereafter.  Mr.  Scott  was  sent  by  Mr.  Clay  on  some 
diplomatic  errand,  the  nature  of  which  we  now  forget,  to  the  Havana;  and  it 
was  allowed  by  the  opponents  of  the  administration  that  this  was  evidence  of 
a  corrupt  understanding  between  Clay  and  Scott.  It  wa«  by  like  unsupported 
charges  persisted  in  against  the  most  conclusive  repudiation,  that  the  heteroge- 
neous combinations  rallying  under  the  Jackson  flag  were  able  to  prostrate  the 
purest  administration  which  the  country  has  ever  seen  since  Washington's  first 
term. 

"With  respect  to  Mr.  Bates,  we  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  course  in 
Congress  in   1827,  '28,  and  '29.     He  was  elected  in  the  summer  of  1826  or 
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'27,  against  Mr.  Scott,  and  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Adams.  He  voted  for  Andrew  Stephenson,  for  Speaker, 
against  John  W.  Taylor,  on  the  organization  of  the  House,  and  was  placed 
by  universal  consent  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  but,  a  clear-headed,  saga- 
cious, and  patriotic  man,  he  early  discerned  the  unworthy  motives  of  the 
deras^ogues  who  were  striving  to  break  down  Mr.  Adams,  and  convinced  of 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  administration,  zealously,  and  efficiently  sus- 
tained its  leading  measures. 

"  Mr.  l^ates  soon  attained  an  important  position  in  the  House.  He  spoke 
occasionally,  only,  but  always  with  point  and  effect.  He  came  there  with  a 
high  reputation  for  firmness  and  intrepidity,  and  it  soon  became  universally 
known  that  he  was  an  unsafe  and  unsatisfactory  man  to  run  against.  There 
were  many  indications  of  this  fact.  A  single  circumstance  which  occurred  in 
the  winter  of  1827  will  illustrate  his  character  in  this  regard. 

"  It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  day's  session,  after  a  protracted  debate, 
when  the  House  was  restless  and  impatient,  for  the  question,  that  Mr.  Bates 
obtained  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  tumultuous  excitement,  then 
rather  rare,  but  common  enough  since  locofocoism  has  desecrated  the  halls  of 
legislation.  There  were  cries  of  'question?  question?  order!  Mr.  Speaker! 
Mr.  Speaker!'  and  all  sorts  of  ejaculations  from  every  part  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Bates  addressed  the  Chair,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  these  multitudi- 
nous exclamations. 

"  'Mr.  Speaker,'  said  he,  pitching  his  voice  at  its  highest  tone,  'I  demand 
the  protection  of  the  chair.'  Rap,  rap,  went  the  Speaker's  hammer,  'order, 
order!  gentlemen  will  observe  silence.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  en- 
tled  to  the  floor. ' 

"  Mr.  Bates  again  essayed  to  speak,  and  the  uproar  was  increased  tenfold. 

"  'Mr.  Speaker,'  said  Mr.  Bates,  in  a  voice  whose  peculiar  intonations  pro- 
duced instantaneous  and  universal  silence,  '  the  chair  evidently  can  not  protect 
me  in  my  lights  on  this  floor,  as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
Missouri,  Sir,'  said  he,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  looking 
menacingly  round  the  House,  'let  me  see  the  man  who  dares  to  interrupt  me.' 

"  Mr.  McDuffie,  occupying  a  seat  near  to  Mr.  Bates,  threw  back  his  angry 
look  and  immediately  shuffled  with  both  his  feet,  crying  'question!  question! ' 
Mr.  Bates  promptly  addressed  a  hostile  note  to  Mr.  McDuffie,  with  a  very  dis- 
tinct intimation  that,  unless  he  disclaimed  any  personal  intent,  the  bearer  was 
instructed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  etc.  Mr.  McDuffie  replied, 
not  only  disclaiming  all  feelings  of  disrespect  toward  Mr.  Bates,  but  profess- 
ing the  highest  regard  and  esteem — and  there  the  matter  ended. 

"Mr.  Bates  retired  from  public  life  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Adams'  administra- 
tion, whether  voluntarily  or  not  we  are  not  certain,  but  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  upon  compulsion.  He  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  great  rival 
of  Col.  Benton,  and  a  personal  difficulty  was  apprehended  between  them. 
We  are  not  apprised  of  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  these  gentlemen, 
but  from  the  imperious  temper  and  unforgiving  disposition  of  Mr.  Benton, 
and  the  high-toned  independence  of  Mr.  Bates,  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed 
they  are  very  cordial. " — Buffalo  Morning  Express. 

The  Buffalo  Express  is  doubtless  correct.  Mr.  Bates  broke  suddenly  upon 
the  Convention,  and,  at  the  moment,  remembering  him  as  a  former  repre- 
sentative from  Missouri,  we  fell  into  the  error  of  placing  him  in  the  wrong 
Congress. 

The  fact  that  a  gentleman  of  such  eminent  ability,  who  stands  so  deservedly 
high  at  home,  was  almost  wholly  unknown  to  such  a  numerous  and  intelligent 
class  of  citizens  as  composed  that  Convention,  shows  how  widely  the  different 
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States  of  the  Republic  are  separated,  and  how  important  was  the  mission 
which  had  brought  the  sons  of  Maine,  of  Georgia,  and  of  Missouri  together, 
upon  common  ground,  to  confer  upon  interests  valuable  alike  to  all. 

When  the  name  of  "Edward  Bates"  was  announced  as  president  of  the 
Convention,  the  inquiry  of  "Who  is  he?"  and-  "What  are  his  politics?"  was 
general.  Many  asked,  but  few  could  answer.  But  when  the  labors  of  the 
Convention  closed,  and  six  hearty,  spontaneous  cheers  rent  the  air  in  honor 
of  their  president,  more  than  four  thousand  delegates  separated  to  return 
home  and  speak  of  Edward  Bates  with  enthusiasm,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  men  they  ever  heard.  It  was  the  occasion  of  deep  and  univer- 
sal regret  that  his  masterly  speech  was  not  reported.  It  was  made  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  when  some  of  the  reporters  had  retired,  and  others  had 
put  away  their  materials.  After  Mr.  Bates  was  fairly  upon  his  feet,  all  were 
too  intent  and  absorbed  as  listeners,  to  think  of  reporting. 

After  leaving  Chicago  for  the  Sault  of  St.  Marie,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
sharing  the  Captain's  state-room  with  Mr.  Bates.  And  then  we  pressed  him 
to  supply  what  the  reporters  had  neglected  to  furnish,  by  writing  out  his 
remarks.  But  he  insisted  that  the  Convention,  in  its  kindness,  had  greatly 
overestimated  their  value.  His  mind,  he  said,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Con- 
vention, had  become  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its  deliberations. 
What  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved;  the 
number,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the  Delegates;  the  courtesy,  self-re- 
spect, and  dignity  which  distinguished  their  action;  superadded  to  their  cor- 
dial and  hearty  demonstration  of  kindness  to  himself,  impelled  him  to  the 
utterance  of  such  thoughts  as  his  feelings  prompted,  without  order,  arrange- 
ment, or  preparation.  They  were  spoken,  and  with  the  impulse  that  produced 
them,  gone,  not  to  be  recalled.  The  evening  of  our  arrival  at  the  Sault,  Mr. 
Bates  took  a  severe  cold,  and  until  he  left  us,  three  days  afterward,  was  too 
much  indisposed  to  permit  us  to  reiterate,  as  we  intended,  a  request  for  at 
least  a  sketch  of  this  lost  treasure. 

In  reference  to  another  allusion  of  the  Buffalo  Express,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  say,  that  after  a  long  alienation,  produced,  we  believe,  by  political 
differences,  there  was  recently,  on  some  public  occasion  at  St.  Louis,  a  reunion 
between  Col.  Benton  and  several  prominent  Missourians,  Mr.  Bates  being 
present  and  participating  in  the  "  era  of  good  feeling. "  Though  we  conversed 
freely  of  Col.  Benton  with  Mr.  Bates,  the  latter  awarding  to  the  former  great 
credit  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  the  country  upon  the  annexation  and 
Oregon  questions,  it  was  from  another  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Delegation 
that  we  received  the  information  in  relation  to  the  "  reunion. " 

Mr.  Bates  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  about  55  years  old,  and,  we  need  not 
add,  possessing  great  intellectual  strength.  "There  is  a  good  time  coming," 
and  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  political  revolution  which  will  restore 
Edward  Bates  to  the  public  service.  The  Nation  can  not  afford  to  be  deprived 
of  so  much  integrity,  talent,  and  patriotism. 


•STATISTICS  CONCERNING  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO.- 


Report  of  Hon.  Jesse  B.  Tpiomas  as  a  member  of 
THE  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Chicago  River-and-Harbor  Convention. 


Chicago,  III.,  Dec.  ist,  1847. 
HON.  JOHN  C.  SPENCER, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee,  of  the  Executive  Com.,  Chicago  Convention: 
Dear  Sir: — Having  had  the  honor  of  an  appointment,  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Harbor-and- 
River  Convention,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  re- 
porting-to  the  National  Legislature  statistical  information  in  aid 
and  furtherance  of  the  great  measures  of  Internal  Improvement, 
proposed  by  that  numerous  and  enlightened  body;  and  having 
subsequently  had  assigned  to  me  specially,  by  said  Committee,  at 
their  meeting  in  Chicago,  and  afterward  by  ratification,  at  that 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  task  of  collecting  such  portion 
of  the  desired  information  as  might  tend  to  exhibit  the  claims  of 
the  ports  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  pecu- 
niary assi-stance  of  the  General  Government,  in  the  improvement 
of  their  respective  harbors,  etc.,  I'have  the  honor  to  report  to  you, 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee,  appointed  to  prepare 
the  Report  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
my  actings  and  doings  in  the  premises,  as  required  by  resolution. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the 
duties  assigned  me,  it  would  have  been  to  me  a  source  of  unquali- 
fied gratification  could  I  have  given  to  their  performance  my  un- 
divided attention;  but  this,  under  the  circumstances,  was  impos- 
sible. On  the  contrary,  my  official  duties  have  drawn  so  constantly 
upon  my  time  as  to  leave  me  almost  entirely  destitute  of  any 
leisure  for  other  purposes.     For  this  reason,  while  duly  appreciat- 
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ing  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  me,  in  associating  me  with  so 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  and  distinguished  men  of  the  Union, 
in  the  performance  of  labors,  inevitably  destined,  if  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, to  redound  so  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country, 
it  would,  nevertheless,  have  been  gratifying  to  me  had  some  other  - 
genrteman,  having  more  time  and  ability  than  myself,  to  devote  to 
the  promotion  of  the  public  weal  in  this  matter,  been  appointed  in 
my  stead.  And,  under  the  operation  of  the  same  restrictive  influ- 
ences, I  have  since  been  denied  the  pleasure  as  well  of  attending 
the  session  of  the  Committee  of  the  15th  of  Sept.,  as  of  meeting 
Messrs.  Weatherly  of  Cleveland,  O.,  Noble  and  Williams  of 
Michigan,  and  King  of  Milwaukee,  for  comparing  and  digesting 
the  results  of  our  several  operations,  as  required  by  resolution  to  do. 

However,  I  am  gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  that  my 
agency  will  not  prove  entirely  barren.  Deeming  it  proper  to  seek 
through  the  labors  of  others  the  information  which  I  was  required, 
but  had  not  time  myself  to  collect,  I  took  steps,  shortly  after  my 
appointment,  for  doing  so.  The  result  has  been,  that  all  of  the 
desired  information,  connected  with  this  City,  has  been  gathered 
together,  and  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  Report  hereinafter 
submitted;  while  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  froni  the 
other  points  in  my  district.  Little  Fort  and  Michigan  City,  the 
statistics  peculiar  to  those  points. 

Were  it  not  that  I  am  compelled  to  leave  home  immediately, 
on  oSicial  business,  I  would  further  await  their  arrival,  that  I  might 
thus  consolidate  all  the  returns  from  the  district  assigned  to  my 
inquisition.  As  it  is,  I  will  provide  for  their  transmission  to  you  as 
soon  as  received,  and  in  the  meantime  commit  to  your  charge  the 
material  already  in  my  possession,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Report 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Committee,  from  the  various  sources  of  in- 
formation to  be  made  therefor  available.  An  examination  of  this 
Report  however  will  show,  that,  while  all  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  it  directly  affects  this  City  and  involves  its  best  interests, 
there  is  much  of  it  equally  affecting  every  other  port  upon  Lake 
Michigan ;  and  indeed  common  in  its  application  to  every  portion 
of  the  country  bordering  the  entire  Lake  coast,  and  as  touching 
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the  matter  of  National  welfare,  made  up  as  it  is  of  the  aggregate 
of  individual  prosperity  of  the  entire  confederacy. 

It  contains  an  array  of  facts,  exhibiting,  in  our  view,  a  list  of 
shipwrecks,  and  other  marine  disasters,  on  our  Lake  alone,  so 
numerous,  and  as  involved  in  their  train,  a  loss  of  property  so 
ruinous,  and  a  catalogue  of  human  lives  destroyed,  so  appaUingly 
swollen,  as  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. And,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that,  when  the  history  of  these 
disasters,  and  others  equally  mournful,  and  more  numerous,  hap- 
pening on  the  Lakes,  constituting  the  remaining  links  in  the  entire 
chain,  having  been  written  and  published,  shall  be  traced,  as  by 
the  testimony  in  this  Report,  and  suppletory  evidence  to  be  found 
in  other  similar  documents,  they,  to  a  considerable  extent  will  be, 
to  the  almost  entire  destitution  of  good  and  sufficient  harbors  on 
our  coasts,  the  necessary  measures  will  at  once  be  adopted,  so  far 
as  by  human  agency  it  may  be  done,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  in 
future  of  similar  calamities — that  the  promptness  and  efficiency  of 
future  legislation,  in  this  respect,  will  be  exhibited  in  admirable 
contrast  with  the  tardiness  and  inefficiency  of  the  past,  while  in 
the  benign  results  of  the  former  will  be  found,  if  not  a  remedy  for 
the  past  evils  growing  out  of  the  latter,  at  least  a  preventive  of 
their  repetition.  That  pecuniary  appropriations,  entirely  adequate 
for  that  purpose,  will  at  once  be  made  for  establishing,  on  the 
shores  of  our  great  Inland  Seas,  wherever  the  interests  of  Com- 
merce may  demand  it,  safe  and  convenient  places  of  refuge  from 
the  fury  of  the  elements — then,  and  not  otherwise,  will  this  impor- 
tant and  interesting  branch  of  the  common  welfare  be  promoted; 
property  and  life  involved  in  enterprises  connected  with  it,  ade- 
quately protected;  and  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  in  that 
behalf,  preserved  unimpaired.  Accompanying  this,  will  be  found 
the  Report  referred  to. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JESSE  B.  THOMAS. 
12 


CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS. 


This  City  is  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of  Rivers 
and  Harbors.  Her  geograpliical  position  is  at  the  head  of  the 
great  northern  Lakes,  at  a  point  nearest  and  easiest  of  access  to 
the  West,  and  is  the  dividing  point  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  Union,  and  the  key  to  the  northern  and  principal  route  of 
communication  between  them.  This  point  is  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  an  immense  extent  of  country  abounding  in  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  and  commercial  resources;  and  is  already 
the  centre  of  a  large  and  growing  trade  in  produce,  lumber,  salt, 
coal,  and  other  staples  of  the  region,  and  merchandise  imported 
for  its  consumption.  A  glance  at  the  origin,  progress,  and  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  place,  will,  perhaps,  best  illustrate  its  com- 
mercial importance  and  claims,  in  common  with  the  other  cities 
of  the  Union,  upon  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  that  pa- 
ternal Government,  estabHshed,  as  we  are  informed,  in  the  Con- 
stitution, for  the  express  purpose,  among  others,  of  promoting  the 
general  welfare. 

In  1832,  Chicago  was  scarcely  a  village,  situated  far  beyond 
the  extreme  western  limits  of  civilization.  As  a  city,  it  has  con- 
sequently seen  but  fifteen  summers.  Its  history,  prior  to  this 
period,  can  be  compressed  in  a  few  words.  The  French,  during 
their  wanderings  in  the  West,  often  visited  the  place,  and,  some 
say,  they  built  a  fort  here.  In  confirmation  of  this  fort,  Chicagou, 
is  found  Fon  old  rench  maps  of  that  period.  They  discovered 
the  passage  from  Chicago  River  into  the  Des  Plaines  and  Illinois, 
and  often  benefited  by  the  discovery,  passing  in  their  canoes  from 
one  valley  into  the  other.  Although  often  here,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  French  ever  made  a  permanent  settlement  at  this 
point;  nothing  more,  probably,  than  a  temporary  station  for  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians.  They,  however,  foresaw  the  future  import- 
ance of  the  situation  pointed  out  in  their  writings,  the  practica- 
bihty  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi;  re- 
,  garding  this,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  countiy,  as  the  point 
easiest  of  access  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  great  valley. 
They  had  singular  sagacity  in  this  matter. 

In  1796,  at  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  Gen.  Wayne  purchased  of 
the  Indians,  six  miles  square  of  land,  at  the  mouth  of  Chikajou 
Creek,  within  which  the  present  City  is  situated.  This  purchase 
was  made  at  that  time  with  the  view  of  establisliing  here  a  mili- 
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tary  station,  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  and  the  security  of 
the  fur  trade.  Fort  Chicago  was  built,  and  occupied  by  a  garri- 
son in  1804,  and  about  the  same  time  an  Indian  agency  was 
estabUshed  and  a  hght-house  built. 

In  1812,  the  Government,  apprehensive  of  the  safety  of  the 
post,  ordered  its  evacuation'.  The  attempt  to  carry  this  order 
into  execution  proved  fatal  to  nearly  the  whole  party,  some 
seventy  in  number.  This  is  known  as  the  "Massacre  of  Chicago,'' 
and  took  place  about  one-and-a-half  miles  below  the  Fort,  near 
the  present  southern  city-limits.  This  unfortunate  event  was 
followed  by  the  burning  of  the  Fort  and  the  temporary  dispersion 
of  the  settlement.  The  Fort  was  rebuilt  in  1817,  when  it  took 
the  name  of  Fort  Dearborn.  It  was  occupied  by  a  small  force 
as  late  as  1837. 

Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Chicago,  though  visited  by  the 
French  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  perhaps  marked  out 
by  theft)  as  one  of  the  links  in  their  immense  chain  of  posts , 
connecting  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  for  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years  afterward,  occupied  as  a  frontier 
military  post,  and  a  trading-station  connected  with  it,  could  not, 
previous  to  the  period  we  have  named,  1832,  have  had  a  perma- 
nent existence  as  a  town.  The  united  population,  never  exceed- 
ing one  hundred,  came  here  for  temporary  purposes,  and  not  with 
the  design  of  remaining  permanently  and  settling  the  country. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  the  soil;  suppHes  of  all  kinds 
were  brought  at  great  expense  from  the  East.  The  country 
around,  in  every  direction,  was  unsettled  and  full  of  Indians. 
Illinois,  it  is  true,  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1818, 
with  a  population  of  about  30,000;  but  they  were  confined  chiefly 
to  the  southern  part  oPthe  State,  immigration  having  been  de- 
rived principally  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

The  Black-Hawk  war  occurred  in  1832,  and  it  was  this  event, 
more  than  anything  else,  which  first  brought  Chicago  and  this 
region  into  notice,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. During  the  progress  of  this  brief  contest,  many  persons 
attached  to  the  army,  and  others,  visited  this  place,  and  explored 
the  country  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi.  Being  highly 
pleased  with  the  country,  on  their  return  to  the  East,  they  natu- 
rally communicated  their  impressions  to  others,  and  created  a 
general  desire  to  remove  and  settle  here,  which  in  process  of  time 
was  carried  into  an  execution.  The  successful  issue  of  the  war 
removed  danger  from  the  frontier,  and  immigration  was  safe.  It 
was  besides,  as  will  be  remembered,  a  period  of  unusual  pros- 
perity throughout  the  country,  when  enterprise  was  stimulated  to 
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extraordinary  activity.  These  causes  combined,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1832  and  the  spring  of  1833,  produced  immigration.  Lands 
and  town -lots  were  eagerly  sought  after;  speculation  naturally 
resulted;  which  soon  became  the  ruling  passion  of  the  period, 
and  was  only  arrested  by  the  universal  crash  and  bankruptcy  of 
1837-8.  Chicago  became  the  centre  of  speculating  operations, 
and  enjoyed  or  su^ere^  during  its  continuance,  and  inflated  pros- 
perity. Thousands  flocked  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  place  was  thronged  with  new  citizens  and  strangers. 

Although  we  have  been  induced  to  regard  1832  as  the  period 
from  which  to  date  the  commencement  of  Chicago,  still  it  should 
be  stated,  measures  intimately  connected  with  the  place,  origina- 
ted at  an  early  period.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  State 
government,  at  the  second  session  of  the  legislature,  an  act  was 
passed  to  construct  the  lUinois-and-Michigan  Caiial;  and  the  sub- 
ject continued  to  be  legislated  upon  at  almost  every  subsequent 
session  down  to  the  present  time.  In  1826-7,  Congress  donated 
each  alternate  section  of  land,  for  ten  miles  in  width,  along  the 
line,  to  aid  the  State  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  granted  the  right-of-way.  The  principal  part  of  Chi- 
cago was  included  in  this  grant,  and  in  1829,  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  laid  out  the  Original  Town,  amounting  to 
about  half-a-section  on  both  sides  of  the  River;  and  the'next  year, 
1830,  sold  a  few  lots  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  survey.  The 
Original  Town  is  now  the  centre  and  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
City.  Prices  of  lots  at  this  sale  were  very  moderate,  from  $5  to 
$20.  A  few  hundred  dollars  would  then  have  purchased  the 
whole  of  Lake  Street,  now  worth  millions.  Few  persons  here  at 
that  period  probably  dreamed  that  a  place  of  1 7,000  inhabitants 
would  grow  up  here  in  the  short  space  of  seventeen  years,  al- 
though some  may  have  foreseen  its  ultimate  importance.  The 
external  appearance  of  things  was  far  from  encouraging.  There  • 
were  a  few  log  and  two  or  three  frame-buildings  scattered  over 
the  town  site;  besides  a  few  more  in  different  parts  of  the  County 
of  Cook,  amounting  to  some  twenty  in  all,  besides  the  Fort.  A 
small  beginning  it  must  be  confessed  for  the  Garden  City;  but  it 
was  fifteen  years  ago. 

Down  to  1837,  as  before  intimated,  very  little  was  done  at  Chi- 
cago but  operate  in  real  estate.  Very  little  or  nothing  was  raised. 
Domestic  wants  of  the  community  even,  were  supplied  from  the 
East.  Vessels  rarely  came  here,  and  the  arrival  of  a  schooner  off 
the  town  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance.  There  were 
no  roads  and  scarcely  any  travel.  A  weekly  mail  on  horseback, 
was  first  received  from  Niles,  Mich.,  in  1832;  a  one-horse  wagon 
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succeeded  in  1833,  followed  in  1834  by  a  four-horse  stage-line, 
and  a  daily  mail  in  1837.  Scarcely  any  domestic  improvements 
of  a  durable  character  were  attempted,  except  dwelling-houses, 
although  the  Lake  House,  and  two  or  three  other  substantial  brick- 
blocks,  and  several  warehouses  date  at  this  period.  The  harbor 
was  commenced  in  1833,  and  the  first  work  done  on  the  canal  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1836.  In  1833,  '1^^  Chicago.  Dcmocfat,  and  in 
1835,  tlis  Chicago  American,  two  weekly  newspapers,  were  started. 
The  School  Section,  one  mile  square  of  valuable  land,  within  the 
City  limits,  was  sold  about  this  time  for  some  $40,000.  In  the 
winter  of  1836-7,  the  legislature  passed  the  act  incorporating  the 
City. 

In  1837,  speculation  having  run  its  career,  the  bubble  burst, 
and  brought  ruin  to  thousands  who  had  become  identified  with  it 
and  risked  their  all  upon  its  chances.  It  was  a  severe  calamity 
to  Chicago.  Without  capital;  without  a  currency;  with  undevel- 
oped resources ;  without  trade ;  the  dissipation  of  this  fatal  illusion, 
left  her  citizens  nothing  but  a  mountain  of  indebtedness;  and  the 
lands  for  which  it  had  been  incurred,  now  worse  than  valueless. 
Every  thing  remained  stationary  until  about  1840,  when  times 
had  improved;  population  had  come  in;  farms  had  been  opened 
in  the  country;  trade  had  revived;  and  especially  by  the  wise  in- 
terposition of  law,  the  fetters  were  removed  from  business  men, 
and  enterprise  permitted  to  act  untrammeled  for  the  advancement 
of  private  interest,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  con- 
dition of  things  during  this  period  would  have  been  more  deplora- 
ble than  they  were  but  for  the  partial  benefit  derived  from  the 
Canal,  which  was  in  progress  of  construction,  and  the  Harbor, 
upon  which  several  appropriations  were  expended. 

About  1840,  Chicago  experienced  the  first  healthy  growth  and 
real,  substantial  prosperity;  not,  however,  so  strikingly  percepti- 
ble previous  to  1843,  3-S  the  four  years  following.  From  1843  'o 
the  present  time,  the  place  has  advanced  with  a  rapidity  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  cities.  Capital,  to  some  extent,  has  been 
introduced;  the  country  is  generally  settled; 'the  soil  has  been 
brought  .to  furnish  productions  for  export;  real-estate,  both  lots 
and  lands,  has  become  valuable ;  our  citizens,  many  of  them,  have 
become  wealthy;  and  population  and  trade,  both  export  and  im- 
port, have,  during  the  short  period  of  four  years,  more  than 
doubled — very  nearly  trebled. 

The  most  satisfactory  evidence  we  can  furnish,  not  only  of  what 
Chicago  now  is,  but  of  what  she  has  been,  and  may  reasonably 
become,  will  be  found  in  the  following  statistical  tables  of  popu- 
lation, trade,  etc.,  to  which  attention  is  directed  for  that  purpose. 
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POPULATION. 
Table  showing  the  total  population  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and 
the  population  of  each  ward  in  1840,  1843,  and  1845,  ^^'^  ^^^ 
increase  of  each  period,  and  total  increase: — 


1840. 

1843. 

Increase 

1845- 

Increase 

Total. 

First  Ward, 

1,197 

1,986 

789 

3,238 

1,252 

2,041 

Second  Ward,  . 

1,467 

2j23I 

764 

3,460 

1,229 

1,993 

Third  Ward,  .. 

251 

509 

258 

1,009 

500 

758 

Fourth  Ward,  . 

179 

414 

235 

830 

416 

651 

Fifth  Ward,  ... 

436 

600 

164 

1,052 

452 

616 

Sixth  Ward,... 

1,323 

1,340 

517 

2,499 

659 

1,176 

Total, 

4,853 

7,580 

2,727 

12,088 

4,508 

7,235 

Population  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  the  several  precincts  in 
Cook  County  in  1845;  showing  the  number  subject  to  military 
duty,  the  value  of  live-stock,  and  the  amount  of  grain  and  the 
number  of  pounds  of  wool  produced : — 


COOK 
COUNTY. 

Precincts. 

C 
0 

a 
3 

1 

1 

S3 
u 

3 
w 

0 

s 

03 
> 

•0 
u 
u 

u 

3 

il 

Is 

M    3 

"o 
0 

a 

d 
2 

Chicago  City,  . . 

Chicago,  - 

Athens, _ 

Blue  Island, 

York, 

Monroe, 

Lake, 

12,088 
575 
593 
234 
346 
786 
699 

554 
619 

999 
738 
710 
594 
449 
546 
1,073 

3,037 
160 
125 
49 
73 
200 
141 
164 

299 
276 
204 
170 
118 

147 
109 

268 

44,834 

1,354 

8,695 

8,735 

10,043 

18,625 

13,156 

10,290 

3,370 

18,295 

8,670 

23,240 

15,405 

6,999 

12,940 

24,975 

4,583 
2,062 
5,201 
11,365 
11,497 
7,518 

4,755 
1,670 

19,15s 
6,335 
28,130 
25,260 
800 
11,550 
24,731 

9,000 

3,134 
■  1,094 

\"> 

2,651 

4,471 

2,473 

985 

600 

6,080 

3,893 

3,019 

1,910 

960 

1,91s 
6,045 

33 

10,728 

524 

324 

659 

3,600 

1,598 
150 

2,402 
769 

1,423 
4,204 

Lyons, 

Summit, 

Desplaines, 

Gross  Point, 

Hanover, 

Harrington, 

Bridgeport, 

Thornton, 

Salt  Creek, 

Total  City  &  Co. 

21,581 

5,540 

241,793 

164,835 

42,045 

26,414 

The  total  population  of  the  City,  according  to  the  census  of  1846,  was  that 
year,  14, 199.  The  census  of  this  year,  just  completed,  gives  us,  on  the  first 
day  of  September,  1847,  in  round  numbers,  17,000. 
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Table  showing  the  several  branches  of  business,  trades,  and  pro- 
fessions in  the  City  of  Chicago,  Nov.  ist,  1847: — 

Newspapers,  4  daily,  6 


Architects, 2 

Attorneys, 56 

Auction  &  Com.  Stores,  8 
Bandbox  Manufactory,  i 
Bankers  and  Brokers,  -    6 

Barbers, _.  15 

Bath-House, __    i 

Billiard  Saloons, 3 

Blacking  Manufactory,    i 

Blacksmiths, 12 

Bookbinders, 2 

Booksellers 

Boot-and-Shoe  Mak'rs,  25 

Bowling  Saloons, 5 

Brass-Smith, 

Brewers,. 3 

Builders,  Master, 

Cabinet  &  Chair  man.,  12 

Churches, 20 

Clothing  Stores, 11 

Coffee-Houses, 9 

Colleges, 3 

Commission  Houses,  3 
Cradle-maker,  Grain 

Confectioners, 4 

Coopers, 14 

Crockery  Stores, _    3 

Dentists, __    5 

Depositories, 3 

Door  Factories, 4 

Drug  Stores, 10 

Dry,  Fancy,  &  S.  Goods,  8 
Dry-Goods  and  Grocery 
Stores,  about 300 


Dyeing  Establishment, 

Engravers, 

Fire- Engine  Comp'ies, 

Flour  Stores, 

For.,  Storage,  &  Com. 

Foundries, 

Fruit  Stores, 

Fanning-Mill  makers, 
Glove-&-Mitten  man.. 
Grinder  and  Cutler, . . 
Groceries,  whol.  &  ret. , 

Gunsmiths, 

Hardware  Stores, 

Hat,  Cap,  etc..  Stores, 
Hotels  and  Taverns, . . 
Hydraulic  Companies, 

Ink  Manufactory, 

Ins.  Com.  &  Agencies, 
Justices-of-the-Peace, . 

Land  Agencies, 

Land  Offices,  _ 

Leather  Store, 

Libraries  {12,500  vols). 
Liquor  Store  ( wholes. ), 

Livery  Stables, 

Locksmith, 

Looking-Glass  man. ,  _ 
Lumber  Dealers. 
Mill  Wrights,  . . 
Marble  Factory, 

Markets, 

Millinery, 

Mills, 

Notaries  Public, 


2      weekly,  &  4  monthly,  14 
10  Oil,  Soap,  &  Candle  man.  8 

2  Packing  Houses, 6 

18  Painters  and  Glaziers,     8 
6        ri        Orna.  &  Min.,  2 

9        11        Portrait, 2 

2  Pawnbrokers, 3 

2  Physicians, 3 

1  Potteries, 

65  Printing-offices,; i 

2  Printers'  Wareroom, 
17  Reading-Room, 

6  Starch  manufactory,.. 
25  Steam  Planing-Mills, .    2 

2  Schools,  Public,  employ- 

1  ing  10  Teachers,  and 

1 3      numb'g  1 500  scholars,  4 
5  Schools,  Private,  employ- 
4      ing  20  Teachers,  and 

2  numb'g  1000  Pupils,  15 
I  Saddle  and  Harness,       8 

,  3  Ship  Builders, 3 

,  I  Ship  Chandlers, 2 

7  Societies, 33 

1  Tailors, 25 

2  Tanneries, 2 

Theatre, i 

Tob.  and  Cigar  man.,     3 

U  ndertakers, 2 

Upholster,    i 

Wagon  Makers, 13 

Watch  Mak.  &  Jewel. ,  7 


--24 


TR.^DE  AND  COMMERCE. 


EoR  several  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  place,  pro- 
visions for  domestic  consumption  were  imported  from  the  East, 
as  well  as  goods  and  merchandise.  Exports  previous  to  1839- 
40,  were  merely  nominal.  A  small  cargo  of  beef  was  shipped  in 
1833,  and  was  followed  each  successive  year  by  a  small  consign- 
ment of  the  same  article  and  pork;  but  not  a  bushel  of  our  great 
staple,  wheat,  was  shipped  previous  to  1839. 
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Table  showing  the  value  of  Exports  and  Imports  to  and  from 
Chicago,  from  1836  to  1847,  inclusive: — 


1836, $1,000.64 

1837, 11,065.00 

1838, 16,044.75 

1839, 33,843.00 


1836, $325,203.90 

1837. 373.677-12 

1838, 579,174.61 

1 839, 630, 980. 26 


1840, $228,635.74 

1841, 348,862.24 

1842, 659,305.20 

1843, 682,210.85 

IMPORTS. 

1840 $562,106.20 

184I, 564,347.88 

1842, 664,347.88 

1843. 971,849.7s 


1844,- 

1845,  • 

1846,  . 

1847,  . 


1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


-  $785, 504- 23 

i.S43>5i9-8s 
1,813,468.00 
2,296,299.00 


51,686,416.00 
2,043,445.73 
2,027,150.00 
2,641,852.52 


Table  showing  the  exports  of  leading  articles  from  Chicago,  in 
six  years,  from  1842  to  1847,  inclusive:  — 

Wheat.  Flour.  Beef  and  Pork.     Wool. 

Bush.  Bbls.              Bbls.              Pounds. 

1842,- 586,907  2,920          16,209               1,500 

1843,..- ---       628,967  10,786          21,492            22,050 

1844, 891,894  6,320          14,938            96,635 

1845, 956,860  13,752         13,268        2i6,6i6 

1846, 1,459,594  28,045        31,224        281,222 

1847, i,974,.304  32,538        48,920        411,488 


Table  exhibiting  the  amount  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
received  at  Chicago,  from  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  to  Nov.  ist,  near  the  clese  of  navigation,  1847; 
not  including  goods  landed  here  and  taken  to  the  interior; 
compiled  from  the  original  invoices  of  merchants: — 


Dry  Goods, $837,451.22 

Groceries, 506,027.56 

Hardware, 148,81 1. 50 

Iron  and  Nails, 88,275.00 

Stoves  and  Hollow-ware,  68,612.00 

Crockery, 30,505.00 

Boots  and  Shoes, 94,275.00 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Furs, 68,200.00 

Jewelry,  etc., 51,000.00 

Books  and  Stationery, 43,580.00 

Printing  Paper, 7,284. 11 

Presses,  Type,  and  Print- 
ing Materials, 7,432.50 

Drugs  and  Medicines, 92,081.41 

Paints  and  Oils, 25,460.00 


Liquors, 

Toliacco  and  Cigars,  _ . 

Ship  Chandlery,  _' 

Tools  and  Hardware, . 
Furniture  Trimming,  . 

Glass, 

Scales, 

Coaches,  etc.^ 

Looking  Glasses,  etc. , 

Marble, 

Oysters, 

Sportsmen's  Articles,  . 
Musical  Instruments,  . 
Machinery,  etc., 


86,33467 

3,716.00 

23,000.00 

15,000.00 

5,564-07 
8,949.24 

4,044,5s 
1,500.00 
2,500.00^ 
800.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 
6,426.00 
30,000.00 


Total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise,     $2,259,309.85 
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Imports  of  miscellaneous  articles; — 

Salt,  barrels,..  24,817         Coal,  tons, '5.782  I  Value    a;,,,  ,,0  ,„ 

Salt,  sacks, ...     S.537        Water  Lime,  bush.,      ,^618  j  value,  :|)ii7,2io.29 

And  numerous  other  articles  not  here  enumerated,  such  as  pig- 
iron,  whitelish  and  trout,  fruit,  grindstones,  cider,  etc.,  the  precise 
quantity  not  known,  but  in  considerable  amount. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  lumber,  etc.,  received  at   Chicago 
from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  Nov.  ist,  1847: — 


Plank,  Boards,  etc., feet,  .  32,118,225 

Shingles,  M,   12,148,500 

Lath,  M,    5.655.700 

Square  Timber,  feet, 24,000 


Shingjle-Bolts,  cords, 328 

Tanner's  Bark,  cords, 600 

Staves, 50,000 

Spokes, 100,000 


Total  value.  $265,332.50. 

Table  exhibiting  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Chicago  from  the 
opening  of  navigation,  1847,  to  Nov.  ist,  1847: — 


Wheat,  bushels,- i, 

Flour,  barrels,  - 

Corn,  bushels, 

Oats,         11        

Beef,  barrels, 

Pork,       II        

Hams  and  Shoulders,  lbs. . 

Tallow,  pounds, 

Butter,         .1 

Beans,  bushels, 

Wool,  pounds, 

Tobacco,  II         

Lard,         m         

Leather,    n         

Beesvfax,  m 

Oil,  gallons, - 

Lead,  pounds, 

Hemp,     11       


974,304 

32,598 

67,315 

38,892 

26,504 

22,416 

47,248 

208,435 

47,536 

430 

411,088 

28,243 

139,069 

2,740 

5,490 

8,793 

10,254 

6,521 


Flax  Seed,  bushels, 

Mustard  n         n 

Timothy  II         n  

Hay,  tons, _-. 

Cranberries,  bushels, 

Buffalo  Robes,  bales, 

Dry  Hides, 

Deer  Skins,  pounds, 

Sheep  Pelts, 

Furs,  packages, -. 

Ginseng,  pounds,  - 

Ashes,  barrels, 

Bristles,  pounds, 

Glue,  II 

Brooms, 

White-fish,  barrels, 

Barley,  bushels, 

Value,  $2,296,299. 


2,262 
520 
536 
415 
250 
60 

8,774 
28,259 

1,133 

278 

3,625 
16 
4,548 
2,480 
3,168 
1,229 
400 


Besides  a  large  amount  of  merchandise,  produce,  provisions, 
grain,  horses,  catde,  salt,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  sent  to  the 
lumber  and  mining  regions,  and  different  ports  on  the  upper  and 
lower  Lakes. 

Table  showing  the  aggregate  quantity  of  public  land  subject  to 
entry,  in  the  Chicago  land  district,  on  the  29th  day  of  May, 
1835 — when  the  pubHc  sale  commenced^amount  reserved  from 
sale,  and  the  amount  sold,  and  subject  to  sale,  up  to  the  ist  of 
Nov.,  1847: — 
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Total  amount  in  the  District,  May  2gth,  1835, 

School  lands, ^ acres,  104,520 

Canal  lands, rr  228, 580 

Selected  by  Commissioners 

for  State  purposes, n        93,782 

Sold  to  individuals  in  1835,  n  370,043 

11  11  1836,  11  202,364 

1837,  M    15,697 

1838,  .,    87,881 
II      1839,  I,  160,635 

II       II       1840,  ,1  137,382 

II      1841,  II  138,583 

1842,  I,  194,556 

II      1843,  II  229,460 

1844,  II  235,258 

.1       II      1845,  II  220,525 

H       11      1846,  II  198,849 

II   to  Nov.  1st,   1847,  M    98,569 


3-626,536 


2,780,640 
743.895 


Balance  unsold  land  in  the  district,  Nov.  ist,  1847. 


[Note. — For  the  last  two  years,  a  large  proportion  of  the  sales  were  in 
tracts  of  forty  acres,  and  to  actual  settlers  who  had  improved  farms  in  the 
vicinity.] 

The  foregoing  is  as  correct  a  view  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the 
City  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  It  is  believed  to  be  generally  correct.  Perfect 
accuracy  can  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  attained.  Results  have 
been  arrived  at  circuitously,  and  have  been  attended  with  considerable  labor. 
Not  having  the  benefit  of  custom-house  regulations,  and  consequently  no  offi- 
.  cial  record  of  imports  and  exports  received  and  discharged  from  this  port,  the 
only  resort  for  information  has  been  to  the  invoices  of  our  merchants,  the  ship- 
ping books  of  forwarders,  and  the  books  of  lumber  and  other  dealers  in  mis- 
cellaneous articles.  These  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  our  results  com- 
piled from  them. 

It  is  quite  supposable,  and  indeed  certain,  that  articles,  both  of  export  and 
import,  have  escaped  us.  We  know  that  many  shipments  have  been  made 
from  this  port  to  the  lumber  regions,  and  the  mining  regions  of  Lake  Superior, 
consisting  of  merchandise  of  various  kinds,  provisions,  produce,  salt,  etc.,  of 
which  no  record  has  been  kept.  Steamboats  and  vessels  have  obtained  sup- 
plies here,  amounting  to  a  large  figure  in  the  course  of  the  season.  Horses 
constitute  a  considerable  item  of  export  the  past  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  goods,  in  some  instances,  perhaps  entire  stocks,  have 
been  introduced  into  the  place  and  disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace  by 
which  their  amount  and  value  can  be  ascertained.  We  have  given  no  account 
of  the  merchandise  landed  here  for  the  numerous  towns  in  the  interior.  Heavy 
shipments  of  goods  have  been  made  through  this  place,  the  present  year,  for 
Galena,  Springfield,  and  St.  Louis.  These  are  legitimate  portions  of  our  com- 
merce, and  should  be  considered  with  it.  We  may  safely  estimate  the  value 
of  this  business  at  $1,500,000. 
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MARINE  OF  LAKE  MICHIGAN. 


Table  showing  the  vessels  owned  at  Chicago,  and  at  the  several 
ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  with  their  tonnage;  also,  the  vessels 
built  at  Chicago  for  owners  here,  during  the  present  year,  1847, 
and  the  whole  number  built  at  this  place  to  the  present  time : 


CHICAGO. 


I'rop. 
Schr. 

Brig 
Schr. 


Lady  of  the  Lake, 
W.  G.  Buckner,  ... 

Henry  iN'orton, 

Ellen  Parker, 

J.  Young  Scammon, 

Maria  Scammon, 

Ottawa, 

Vermont, 

Laurin  P.  Hilliard, . 

A.  Wilcox, 

Whig, _... 


tons, 


326 
100 
150 

332 
191 

194 

153 
124 

175 
130 

97 


Schr. 


New  Hampshire,. - 

Margaret  Allen, 

John  C.  Spencer, . . 

J.  C.  Davis, 

Warren, 

Jas.  R.  Hugunin, . . 

Henry  Clay, 

Erastus  Bowen, 

Ark, 

Western  Trader,  . . 


100 
80 
86 
97 
65 
65 
59 
52 
5° 
S3 


The  following  have  been,  or  are  now  being  built  at  Chicago,  in 
1847,  for  owners  here,  viz.: 


Brig  Stephen  F.  Gale, 

Schr.  Minnesota, 

M  Tiibune, 

ri  Buena  Vista, 

1.  Chas.  Walker,  rebuilt, 

11  Samuel   Hale,    built 

at  Southport, 


tons,  266 
„  181 

11  276 

M    174 
1.    164 

"    293 


ICO 

300 


Prop,  A.  Rossetter,    tons,  200 

Schr.  John  Lillie, 

PI      Now  on  the  Stocks, 
II      Contracted  to  be  fin- 
ished in  the  spring 

of  1848, 

Total  Tonnage,  4833. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Schr.  Lawrence, 

Gallinipper, 

L.  R.  Rockwell,  ... 

Mary  L.  Bonesteel,  . 

John  Davis,  - 

Jesse  Smith, 

Brig    Helfenstein, 

Schr.  Crook, 

11      Cramer, 


tons,  284 

"  144 

II  115 

..  156 

I,  125 

II  no 

"  330 

I,  so 

■  I  200 


Schr.  Joseph  Ward, tons,  102 


M.  Dousman, 

Juniatta  Patten, 

A.  C.  Mitchell, 

Manitowoc, 

Traveller, 

Henderson, 

Baltic, 

Total  Tonnage,  2425. 


137 
260 

SI 

S2 

74 
"S 
120 


Brig    W.  T.  Richmond, . . 

Schr.  Col.  T.  H.  Benton, 

II      Diamond 


RACINE, 
tons,  225  I    Schr.  Bolivar, tons,  46 


159 
68 


Justin  Butterfield, 
Total  Tonnage,  541 


43 


SOUTHPORT.— [Now  Kenosha.] 

Brig    C.  I.  Hutchinson,.,  tons,  341      Schr.  Cayuga, tons,    60 

Schr.  Cleopatra, n     104  m      Samuel  Hale, n     300 

II      Toledo, II     215  II      Helena, u       80 

Total  Tonnage,  iioo.     Three  schooners  building  for  [848. 
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LITTLE  FORT.— [Now  Waukegan.] 
Schooner  J.  B.  Patten, 73  tons. 

NEW  BUFFALO. 
Schooner  New  Buffalo, 35  tons. 

GRAND  RIVER. 


Schr.  Hiram  Pearsons, tons,    94 

ri      Dexter, m     115 

Brig    Enterprise h     150 

Barque  Morgan, n     380 


Schr.  Amanda  Harwood, .  tons,  200 

IT      Caroline, n       80 

II      Lucinda n       9° 

11     Constitution, -      n       90 


Total  Tonnage,  1199. 
Total  Tonnage  of  Vessels  on  Lake  Michigan,  9366. 

So  far  as  the  same  has  been  enrolled  in  the  Collector's  Office  at  this  port. 
Some  considerable  amount  has  not  yet  been  transferred  from  the  district  at 
Detroit,  and  is  not  included  here.  It  will  be  safe  to  add  one-third  to  the 
above,  making  I2,chx)  tons. 

The  tonnage  on  this  Lake  is  increasing  rapidly.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  vessels  can  be  built  as  cheap  and  as  well  here,  as  on  the  lower  Lakes. 
Another  controlling  reason  is,  that  the  shipping  interest,  and, the  command  of 
freights  here,  have  so  far  increased,  that  owners  are  not  compelled  to  build 
their  vessels  East  to  secure  the  interest  of  forwarders,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  The  domestic  carrying-business  of  this  Lake  is  increasing  most  wonder- 
fully, requiring  large  additions  of  tonnage  every  year;  in  fact,  faster  than  it 
has  been  possible  heretofore  to  supply  it. 

Table  showing  the  principal  vessels  built  at  Chicago  from  1843 
to  the  present  time,  and  their  tonnage : — 

1 843  Propeller  Independence,  (now  on  Lake  Superior), . .  tons,  268 

1845  Schooner  Maria  Hilliard, u  184 

11             II         J.  Young  Scammon, .1  184 

n             II         Ark, _  II  42 

1846  Barque      Utica, ,,.  334 

II      Brig          Ellen  Parker, n  334 

M      Schooner  N.  C.  Walton, h  127 

1847  Brig          Stephen  F.  Gale, n  266 

M        It              Minnesota, n  270 

II      Propeller  A.  Rossetter, _  h  203 

11      Schooner  Laurin  P.  Hilliard, m  174 

II             II         Tribune, n  181 

II             II         Buena  Vista, n  174 

II             II         Amanda  Harwood, h  170 

II             II         John  Lillie, - h  100 

11      Two  schooners  now  building  for  1848,  the  two  about  n  500 

Total, 3511 

Besides  a  number  of  small  craft  during  the  same  period. 
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SHIPPING-LIST  OF  CHICAGO,  1846. 


d 

1 
< 

id 
'S 

a 

0 

i 

1, 

Q 

1 

t 
0  a. 

Steamboats, 

Propellers, 

Brigs, 

Schooners, 

19 

19 

36 

120 

352 
1:1 

94 

837 

160 
'in 

94 
•57 

158 

82 
62 

134 

358 
109 

835 

14.351 
5.170 
8,781    • 

16,443 

380 
204 

324 
720 

Total, 

192 

1.394 

522 

436 

1.396 

44,745 

1,628 

The  tonnage  of  the  Lakes  in  1846  was  62  Steamers,  18  Pro- 
pellers, I  Barque,  58  Brigs,  313  Sloops  and  Schooners,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  91,250  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  now  in  commission  on  the  Western 
Lakes  is,  Steamers,  64;  Propellers,  26;  Barques,  3;  Brigs,  65; 
Schooners,  213;  Total,  307.  Aggregate  tonnage,  113,000  tons. 
Value  at  $30  per  ton,  $3,390,000. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  vessels  lost  on  Lake  Michigan; 
their  value  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  when  known ;  and 
the  number  of  Hves  lost,  from  1824  to  1837: — 

1824  Schr.  Lawrence,. $3,000   |    1826  Schr.  Red  Jacket, $2,000 

Here  follows  an  interval  of  seven  years,  during  which  vessels 
must  have  been  lost,  but  the  record  is  not  to  be  found. 

Dec, 
Oct., 


1833,  Schooner  Erie  Packet, $1,500 

1834,  !■         Prince  Eugene, 27,000 

M      Steamboat  Newburyport, IS. 000 

rr  II  Pioneer, 10,000 

l83y,  11  (at  Green  Bay),  name  forgotten,  about 2,000 

M  II  Utica, 7,000 

II  11  Chance, 7  lives, 2,000 

11  II         Bridget, 16     n       5,000 

11  11  Sloan, 6     h       3,000 

II  II  Delaware, 20,000 

836,  Sloop  Clarissa, 1,500 

II      Schooner  Chicago, 8,000 

II         Austerlitz,  (vessel  and  goods), 12,000 

11         Ohio .-     6,000 

Steamboat  Mason, 4,000 

Schooner  Laporte, 3.000 

II         Thomas  Richmond, 6,000 

II         Lafayette, 3.000 

Nov.,  1839,  II         White  Pigeon, 3,000 


Aug., 


Nov. , 


April, 

Nov., 
Oct., 


1837. 
1838, 
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Nov.,  1839,  Brig  John  Kinzie, $3,000 

Aug.,      11      Steamboat  Detroit, - -  20,000 

Nov.,      M      Schooner  Virginia,  (wheat), 7,000 

Oct.,   1840,  Steamboat  Taylor, 8,000 

May        M             II           Champlain, - 10,000 

Nov.,      II      Schooner  Neptune,  (goods), 24  lives, 15,000 

Oct.,       II            M        Cincinnati, - 1,500 

April      II             II         Jefferson, _ - 1,800 

Oct.,,    II             II         Huron, -  2,000 

M       1841,         M         Post- Boy,  (goods  $1000), 13  lives, 2,500 

11          II      Sloop  Spitfire, j -  500 

Nov,,      M      Schooner  Oneida,  (wheat), _ -- 20,000 

II        1842,         II         Bancroft, __  4,000 

II           11      Ship  Milwaukee, _ 9  lives, 10,000 

II          II         11     Florida, 4,000 

II          II      Brig  Columbus,  (wheat), 12,000 

May,   1843,     "     Hummingbird, _ 6  lives, 1,000 

II           II      Schooner  Harriet, 8     n        2,500 

II       1844,         II         Minerva  Smith, 1,000 

Mar.        M             II         Wave, 5  lives,    1,000 

II          II             II         Victory, 7      n       2,000 

Aug.,      11             M         Whitney, 6      n       1,000 

Sept.,  1845,  Ship  Superior, 5,000 

Nov.,      II      Schooner  Jacob  Barker,  2,000 

II           II      Brig  Oliver, 6,000 

April,     II      .Schooner  Ocean, 6  lives, 1,000 

II          11             M         Savannah, _ 5,000 

II          II             11         Jefferson, 4,5oo 

Oct. ,       II      Brig  Indiana, _ _  4,000 

II          II      .Schooner  Swift, 600 

II          II      Brig  Rosa, 8,000 

Nov.,     M      Schooner  Margaret  Helm, _ _ 1,500 

II       1 846,  Steamboat  Boston, _ 70,000 

II           II      Sloop  James  K.  Polk, 1,000 

II          II          II    "Rodolph, 4  livSs, 400 

II          II      Schooner  , 4,000 

Apr.,  1847,         "        St.  Joseph, 1,000 

II          II             II         Solomon  Juneau, __ _  4,000 

II          II             II         Mary  Elizabeth, 2,000 

II          II             M         Wisconsin, _ __  1,500 

Oct.,       II             11         Outward  Bound, __ __  2,000 

Nov.,      II             II         Illinois,  Green  Bay, _  5,000 

II          II      Propeller  Phcenix, 250  lives,  [?] 80,000 

II          II      Schooner  Champion, 15,000 

II          II             II         Erastus  B.  Wolcott, 10,000 

II          II            II         H.Merrill, 10,000 

Total  value, $512,000 

IJves  lost, 367 

The  above  account  is  not  to  be  taken  as  strictly  authentic,  not 
being  compiled  from  any  record  official  or  otherwise,  but  from 
the  recollection  of  persons  conversant  with  the  Lakes  during  the 
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period  named.'  A  large  number  of  small  craft,  it  is  presumable, 
have  escaped  the  recollection  of  every  person  living.  For  these, 
together  with  the  value  of  cargoes,  not  given  in  the  above  state- 
ment, it  will  be  fair  to  double  the  amount,  making  the  total  loss 
of  property,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  vessels,  $1,000,000.. 
The  loss  of  life  may  be  increased  to  500. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  should  also  be  included  vessels 
that  have  gone  ashore  almost  every  week,  at  different  places  on 
our  lake  coast.  The  damage  the  vessels  themselves  have  sustained 
in  this  way;  the  expense  of  getting  them  afloat;  repairing  them; 
damage  of  cargoes;'  and  loss  of  time,  can  not  be  estimated  at  a 
less  sum  than  $740,000,  giving  in  round  numbers  a  total  of 
$1,740,000. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Chicago  has  been  merely  the  centre  of 
a  local  retail  trade  of  a  few  hundred  miles  of  extent  of  country; 
and  even  that  trade  cramped  by  the  recent  settlement  of  the 
country;  the  poverty  of  the  farming  community;  and  the  limited 
capital  of  her  merchants,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers.  She 
has  been  merely  the  end  of  a  route,  and  having  no  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior,  but  over  poor  and,  at  some  seasons, 
nearly  impassable  roads.  The  trade  of  the  place,  though  large 
and  profitable  under  the  circumstances,  has  yet'  been  forced  and 
unnatural.  The  carrying  and  depositing  trade  of  the  West,  except 
a  small  portion,  she  has  never  enjoyed. 

But  opening  new  channels  of  communication — the  completion 
of  the  Canal,  connecting,  by  only  one  hundred  miles  of  this  navi- 
gation, the  Lakes  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  construction,  at  an  early  day,  of  our  lines  of  railroads, 
turnpikes,  and  plank-roads,  already  projected,  chartered,  and  com- 
menced, will  at  once,  and  by  magic,  change  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  our  City;  increase  its  population;  introduce  capital 
to  operate  in  our  staples,  produce,  provisions,  lumber,  etc.;  enlarge 
every  avenue  of  commerce,  and  promote  the  growth  of  manufact- 
ures. The  arteries  of  trade  will  then  be  opened  and  commerce 
will  flow  freely  through  them. 

The  numerous  works  of  improvement,  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  Chicago  and  the  amount  and  value  of  its  commerce 
depends,  deserve  consideration  in  this  connection. 
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THE  HARBOR  AT  CHICAGO. 


The  harbor  at  this  place  has  been  constructed  by  running  piers 
from  Chicago  River  into  the  Lake.  The  work  on  the  harbor  was 
commenced  in  1833,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since,  so  far 
as  appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress.  The  amount  of 
appropriations  so  far  made  are  as  follows:  In  1833,  $25,000  was 
appropriated;  in  1834,  $30,000;  in  1835,  $30,000;  in  1836,  $25,- 
000;  in  1837,  $30,000;  in  1838-9,  $40,000;  in  1842,  $30,000. 
Total,  $210,000.  This  money  has  all  been  expended,  and  the 
result  is,  two  piers  running  into  the  Lake  at  right  angles  with  the 
shore.  One  of  them,  the  north  pier,  a  distance  of  3900  feet,  and 
the  south  pier,  1800  feet. 

Chicago  River  and  its  branches,  with  the  channel  between  the 
piers,  constitute  the  harbor.  The  main  portion  of  the  River  is 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  sixty  yards  wide,  and  about 
twenty  feet  deep.  The  north  and  south  branches,  which  unite 
with  the  River  from  opposite  directibns,  in  the  heart  of  the  City, 
and  have  about  the  same  width  and  depth,  are  navigable,  the 
former  three  and  the  latter  five  miles.  These  streams  are,  prop- 
erly speaking,  bayous,  having  very  little  or  no  current,  and  being 
on  a  level  with  the  waters  of  the  Lake.  At  the  junction  of  the 
branches,  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  is  a  natural  basin,  which  it  is 
designed  to  enlarge  by  excavation.  It  will  be  a  source  of  great 
convenience. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  constructing  harbors  on 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  proceeds  from  the  deposition 
of  large  quantities  of  sand  at  their  mouths.  A  strong  and  almost 
constant  current,  it  is  to  be  observed,  passes  along  the  shore  of 
the  Lake,  from  the  north  toward  the  south,  carrying  with  it  large 
quantities  of  sand,  which  it  deposits,  forming  bars  wherever  an 
obstacle,  in  the  shape  of  a  river,  or  piers,  or  any  object  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  change,  in  any  degree,  the  attraction  of  this  current 
is  met  with. 

The  effect  of  this  is  observable  in  all  the  streams  discharging 
into  Lake  Michigan  on  the  west.  The  current  along  the  shore 
coming  in  contact  with  the  rivers  passing  out,  the  latter  are 
diverted  from  a  direct  passage,  and  taken  a  new  direction  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  distance,  along  the  shore,  until  the  influence 
of  the  current  ceases  to  operate,  when  they  discharge,  generally 
in  a  south-western  direction,  and  a  long  bar  or  peninsula  of  sand 
standing  at  the  diverging  point,  and  terminating  at  the  new  point 
of  entrance,  is  invariably  formed  between  the  Lake  and  the  River. 
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Such  was  Chicago  River  before  the  construction  of  the  piers.  It 
discharged  half-a-mile  below  the  present  harbor.  The  harbor  was 
commenced  by  cutting  through  this  bar,  and  forcing  the  River 
straight  through  into  the  Lake.  No  sooner  was  the  north  pier 
projected  into  the  Lake,  than  the  effect  of  the  current  coming 
in  contact  with  it  became  apparent.  It  deposite  sand  along  the 
shore  of  the  Lake,  north  of  the  pier,  extending  the  same  farther 
and  farther  into  the  Lake,  and  passing  around  the  end  of  the  pier, 
formed  a  bar  extending  in  a  south-western  direction  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  two  plans  were  suggested  some  years  ago. 
One  proposed  the  construction  of  false  piers,  half-a-mile  north  of 
the  harbor,  projected  into  the  Lake  parallel  with  the  harbor. 
The  latter  recommended  the  further  extension  of  the  north  pier 
into  the  Lake,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  farther  extension  of 
the  south  pier.  The  latter  was  adopted,  and  the  north  pier, 
diverging  at  first  slightly  to  the  north,  but  ultimately  returning,  in 
the  shape  of  a  circle,  into  a  line  with  the  original  pier,  was  ex- 
tended about  nine  hundred  feet  into  the  Lake.  This  had  the 
desired  effect  until  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  when  it  Avas 
discovered  that  the  sand  had  found  its  way  around  the  end  of  the 
extended  pier,  and  had  formed  a  large  bar  or  mound  two  hundred 
feet  by  one  hundred.  About  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  to  ths 
south-east,  another  bar,  much  larger,  had  previously  formed. 
Some  distance  inside  of  the  north  pier,  about  two  hundred  feet 
south,  still  another  bar,  and  a  very  troublesome  one,  had  formed 
along  the  south  side  of  the  north  pier,  commencing  considerably 
inside  of  the  old  part,  and  extending  some  distance  inside  of  the 
new  projection.  The  quantity  of  water  had  also  diminished. 
The  deepest  soundings  inside  the  bars  being  only  ten  feet,  and 
generally  scant  nine  and  three-fourths,  and  nine. 

These  evils,  previous  to  the  present  year,  have  found  a  partial 
remedy  in  dredging.  But  this  year,  that  poor  consolation  has 
been  denied  us;  the  government  machine,  heretofore  used  for 
that  purpose,  having  been  removed  last  season  to  a  northern  port, 
and  subsequentl)'  sunk.  The  consequence  has  been  that  our  har- 
bor has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  enter,  even  in  favorable 
weather,  and  in  storms,  when  its  protection  is  especially  needed, 
almost  effectually  closed.  Our  commerce  has  suffered  greatly, 
and  been  subjected  to  the  risk  of  almost  total  ruin. 

Such  a  state  of  things  demands  a  prompt  and  effectual  remedy, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  our  Canal  is  on  the  eve  of  completion, 
and  a  consequently  great  augmentation  of  our  commercial  inter- 
ests about  to   take   place.      The  completion  of  the  Canal  will 
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divert  a  large  share  of  the  carrying-trade  of  the  West  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor  at  this  place  in  1848, 
will  be  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  necessity. 

Some  plan  ought  to  be  devised  immediately  to  obviate  the 
above  difficulties,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  money  appropri- 
ated to  carry  said  plan  into  execution.  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
have  a  sufficient  annual  appropriation  to  dredge  out  the  harbor, 
and  keep  at  all  times  a  sufficient  channel  ojaen,  for  the  entrance 
and  departure  of  vessels  of  every  class.  This  latter,  until  the 
former  object  is  secured,  is  imperative.  Without  it,  our  commerce 
of  $10,000,000,  with  the  large  increase  of  another  year,  will  be 
jeopardized,  if  not  ruined.  The  cost  of  a  dredge,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  running  it,  will  be  trifling;  for  the  former,  $5000,  and 
the  latter,  some  $2500  or  $3000  a  year. 

One  fact  presents  itself  to  us  with  startling  distinctness  at  this 
time.  Should  the  accumulation  of  sand  in  our  harbor,  the  com- 
ing winter,  equal  the  last,  it  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demon- 
stration that  the  spring  of  1848  will  find  our  harbor  entirely 
closed,  and  Chicago  cut  off,  entirely  barred,  from  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  country. 


ILLINOIS-AND-MICHIGAN  CANAL. 


The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  history  and  present 
condition  of  this  important  work.  The  Canal  unites  the  waters 
of  the  Illinois  River  with  those  of  Lake  Michigan : — 

It  commences  at  the  Chicago  River,  four  miles  south  of  Chi- 
cago, and  terminates  at  LaSalle,  on  the  Illinois  River.  Its  length, 
including  the  four  miles  of  Chicago  River  to  be  used  as  Canal,  is, 
in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  miles. 

The  Canal  is  sixty  feet  wide  at  top  water  line.  The  locks  are 
one-hundred-and-ten  feet  in  length  in  the  chambers,  and  eighteen 
feet  wide  at  top  water  Hne.     The  depth  of  A\'ater  is  to  be  six  feet. 

On  the  3bth  March,  1822,  Congress  authorized  the  construction 
of  the  Canal  over  the  public  lands;  granting  the  right  of  way,  and 
ninety  feet  on  either  side.  On  the  2d  March,  1827,  Congress 
granted  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
work,  every  alternate  section  of  land  for  five  miles  on  each  side. 

As  long  ago  as  1822-3,  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  appointed 
a  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  who  made  an  examination  of 
the  route  of  the  Canal,  and  at  the  same  session,  a  company  was 
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chartered  to  commence  operations.  This  act  was  reiJiealed  in 
1826. 

In  1829,  a  new  Board  was  organized,  with  the  power  to  make 
further  surveys  and  complete  the  work;  and  by  an  act  of  1831, 
the  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  lay  out  towns,  and  did  pro- 
ceed to  lay  off  and  sell  lots  in  the  towns  of  Chicago  and  Ottawa 
— and  also  some  lands.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
the  oflfice  of  the  Canal  Commissioner  was  abolished. 

In  183s,  another  act  of  the  legislature  was  passed,  providing- 
for  the  construction  of  the  work  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
State.     That  act  was  imperfect,  and  was  repealed  in  1836. 

In  1836,  the  law  was  passed  under  which  the  work  was  com- 
menced, and  prosecuted  until  1842. 

The  amount  expended,  up  to  the  time  of  the  suspension  of 
the  work,  for  want  of  means  to  prosecute  it,  was,  independent  of 
interest,  $5,133,062.21. 

In  February,  1843,  the  law  providing  for  a  loan  of  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  complete  the  Canal  was  passed. 
In  the  spring  of  1845,  '^^  1°^^^  ^^^  effected.  It  was  obtained  by 
the  subscription  of  the  holders  of  script  and  bonds  issued  to  raise 
the  money  which  had  been  previously  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canal.  The  bed  of  the  Canal,  the  tolls,  resources, 
and  canal  lands,  were  conveyed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  in  trust,  until  the  loan, 
and  the  bonds  and  indebtedness  which  the  subscribers  were 
authorized  to  register,  should  be  paid.  The  subscribers  were 
authorized  to  register  $1000  of  Canal  indebtedness  for  each  $320 
of  the  loan  subscribed  and  paid  by  them. 

The  last  instalment  of  the  $r, 600,000  loan  was  called  in  on 
the  2oth  of  September  last. 

The  amount  of  the  new  loan  expended  upon  the  work,  on  the 
30th  day  of  November,  1847,  is  about  $1,150,000.  The  Canal 
lands  are  to  be  offered  for  sale  three  months  after  the  completion 
of  the  Canal.  It  is  expected  that  the  Canal  will  be  in  operation 
at  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring  of  1848. 

There  are  three  lateral  canals  or  feeders.  One  from  Fox  River 
at  Dayton  to  Ottawa,  four  miles ;  one  from  the  Kankakee  Ri\er, 
six  miles ;  and  one  from  the  Calumet  River,  sixteen  miles. 
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From  "A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Lakes:    bv  James  L.  Birton, 
Buffalo,  18i7." 

PORT  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  foUowing  are  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  this  port  during 


five  seasons : 

Wheat, bush, 

Oats, .. 

Flour,  _ bbls, 

Pork, ., 

Beef, „ 

Wool,  _.. lbs, 

Lard, ir 

Tobacco, 11 

Hams, II 

Tallow, II 

Hides,  .- No., 

Vahiation, 


586,910 

53,485 
2,920 

15.450 

762 

1,500 

36,720 

3,000 

In  pork  ac't, 

15.130 

6.975 


1843- 

628,965 

3.767 

10,785 

11,110 

10,380 

22,050 

bbls,  282 

47,900 

Pork  ac't. 

bbls,  1,185 

14.535 


1844. 

871,805 

4.320 

7,050 

7,890 

96.635 

bbls,  1,630 

52.653 
Pork  ac't. 

34.900 
11,042 


1845. 

956,860 

5.900 

13.750 

7,010 

6,200 

216,615 

66,220 

52,000 

22,925 

bbls,  1,000 

12,255 


$659,300    $1,008,210      $785,300     $1,500,000 


The  exports  and  imports  of  the  same  place,  in  1846,  were: 
EXPORTS. 


Wheat,  - -bush,  i. 
Beef  &  Pork,  bbls. 

Flour, II 

Lard  &  Tallow,  n 
II      lbs. 

Hams, bbls, 

II         pes. 

Fish bbl-s. 

Whiskey, n 

Tobacco, lbs, 

II  ..boxes, 

Candles, —     n 

Beeswax, bbls, 

lbs, 

Soap, boxes, 

Furniture,  ..bbls, 
II         .boxes, 

Wool, lbs, 

II      bales, 


358.638 
23,788 
19,391 
2,  r6o 
76,600 
16 
22,633 

1. 413 

671 

6,152 


81 
26 
95.000 

51 
909 

31 

21,806 

116 


Agri.  Impts.,  bbls. 

Furs, .-lbs, 

II  bxs  and  bales. 

Ginseng, sks. 

Salt, bbls. 

Oil, I, 

Fruit, M 

Merchandise,      11 

Oats, bush. 

Corn, II 

Hides, pes, 

Glass, boxes. 

Pelts, pes, 

Stearine, bbls, 

Cranberries,,      n 

Rags, lbs. 

Coal, .1 

Beans, bbls. 

Machinery,  _.lbs. 


37.514 
18 

58 

1,423 

128 

322 

806 

27.308 

9.33 
9,460 

99. 
1,160 

64 

74 

2,164 

8,900 

I 

2,700 


Hay, bales,         156 

Scraps  tin,  cop'r,  lb,  3, 162 

11  II      II    hhds,        40 

Brooms, doz,        896 

Leather, lbs,  11,140 

Butter, bbls,  36 

II         lbs,     2,765 

Flaxseed, bbls,        487 

Timothy  seed,  m  29 

Wagons, I 

Lime,- bbls,  14 

Grindstones,  -pcs,  18 

Coal, tons,  26 

Merchandise,  pkgs,  429 
Scraps  tin,  etc.,  n  51 

Leather, n  34 

Flax  seed,  __.  1.  487 
Timothy  seed,      n  29 

Paper,-. n  28 


Merchandise,  tons,    8,800 
,1  bbls,  10,385 

II  bxs  &  pkgs,    1,540 

Salt, bbls,  13,308 

II     sks,     1,346 

Fish, -bbls,     1,800 

Butter, H  37 

Beans, m  10 

Oil, 11  23 

Whiskey,---  ■-  1,065 
Fruit,  cidei-,  etc.  n  4,812 
pkgs,        185 


Seeds, bbls. 

Furniture,  --tons, 

--bbls, 

--kegs, 

Agri.  Impts.,  bbls, 

pkgs, 

Wag.  &  coaches,  - 

Ploughs, 

Hubs  and  wheels. 

Soap, pkgs, 

Coal, tons, 

Glass, boxes. 


7 

47 

4,039 

850 

33 

3 

307 

17 

2,000 

246 

2,150 

1.725 


Beans, bbls, 

Machinery,  -tons. 
Threshing  mach. , 

Millstones, 

Water-lime,  .bbls. 
Lumber,  feet,  23, 

Shingles, 8, 

Lath, 2, 

Pickets, 

Timber 

Staves, 

Mahogany, 


!No  valuation  has  been  reported  for  the  exports  and  imports  of  1846. 


26 

4,000 

1824,297 

354,000 

,069,500 

24,000 

!  10,000 
32,000 

I,Si2 
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Brady  Guards,  164. 
Bradley,  Cyrus  P.,  46. 

David  M.,  26. 
Brainard,  Dr.  Daniel,  26,  46. 
Brand,  Alexander,  26,  39. 
Brayman,  J.  O.,  33. 
Breese,  Sidney,  154. 
Bridget  (schr.),  189. 
Brinkerhoff,  Dr.  John,  39,  45. 
Bristol,  Cyrenius  C. ,  33. 

Miss  C.  N.,  170. 

Harrison,  170. 

Capt.  Robert  C,  26. 
Britain,  Calvin,  69, 
Brittain,  J.  Y.,jr.,  39. 
Brock,  £?(?«.  Isaac,  171. 
Brockway,  John  H.,  50,  90. 
Bronson,  Alvin,  69,  139,  172. 
Brooks,  James,  147. 
Brovi'n,  Judge  Henry,  26,  89. 

John  A. ,  20,  39. 

Joseph  E. ,  25. 

Wm.  H,,  26,  39,  45.  • 
Bryant,  Geo.  H.,  169. 
Buchanan,  K.,  170. 
Buckner,  W.  G.  (schr.),  187. 
Buena  Vista  (schr. ),  ,187,  i88. 
Buffalo  Com.  Advertiser,  143,  161. 

Express    (newspaper),    30,    147, 

I73>  174- 

Journal,  168. 
Bugbee,  Oliver,  34. 
Bull,  G.  W.,  34,  169. 

John  (Great  Britain),  159. 
Burch,  Isaac  H.,  26,  39,  88. 
Burdsall,  E.  H.,  39. 
Burger,  Wm.,  170. 
Burley,  Arthur  G.,  39. 

Charles,  39. 
Burlingame,  Anson,   11,  69,  90,  143, 

161. 
Burr,  Edwin  C,  147,  170. 

E.  D.,  5,  18,  22. 
Butler,  Charles,  153. 
Butterfield,  Justin,  26,  39,  88. 

Justin  (schr.),  187. 

Justin,  >•.,  39. 
Buttles,  A,  B.,  170. 

Joel,  170. 
Butts,  Isaac,  89. 


Calhoun,  John,  26. 

John  Caldwell,  10,  ii'6,  134,  160, 
Camp,  Enoch  E.,  9,  161,  170. 

H.,  170. 

John  G. ,  49,  50,  68,  89,  90,  1 70. 
Cann,  Thomas,  46. 
Carney,  James,  26. 
Caroline  (schr.),  188. 
Carson,  Kit,  104. 
Carver,  Mr.,  80. 

Dr.    Hartwell,    12,   96,   97,   99, 
102,  104,  143. 
Carter,  Thos.  B.,  &  Co.  (firm),  39. 
Cary,  Miss  Lucinda,  170. 

Trumbull,  154,  162,  170. 

Dr.  Walter,  169. 
Cass,  Geii.  Lewis,  76,  140,   145,  152, 

153.  168. 
Cflto-firf  (steamboat),  147,  171,  172. 
Cathcart,  C.  W.,  36. 
Cayuga  (schr.),  187. 
Chambers,  A.  B,,  10,  12,  47,  48,  50, 
90,  151,  161,  170. 

David,  (should  be  A.  B. )  22. 
Champion  {itihi.),  190. 
Champlain  (stmr. ),  190. 
Champlain,  Capt.  Stephen,  i68. 
Chanee  {%<^YC.),  189. 
Chandler,  M.  A.,  49,  50,  69,  90. 
Chapin,  Hon.  John  P.,  6,  26,  39. 
Chappel,  Delos  N.,  46. 
Chicago  (%!^t.),  189. 
Chicago  American,  181. 

Commercial  Advertiser,  46,  161. 

Democrat,  46,  138,  181. 

Democratic  Press,  138. 

Evening  Journal,  15, 

16,  17,  18,  22,   23,  37,  39,  41, 
46,  138. 

Lyceum,  46. 

Tribune,  46. 
Christy,  Edwin  P.,  168. 
Church,  Thomas,  39. 
Cincinnati  [sohr.],  190. 
Clarissa  (sloop),  189. 
Clark,  Go7'.  William,  71. 

Lewis  W.,  26,  39. 
Clarke,  Henry  B.,  26,  45. 

Wm.  Hull,  39. 
Clay,  Henry,  75,  140,  152,  172. 

Henry  (schr.),  187. 
Clement,  Miss  M.  E.,  170. 
Cleopatra  (schr. ),  187. 
Cleveland,  I.  T. ,  69. 
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Clti>eland  Light  Artillery,  42. 

Plain  Dealer  (newspaper),  16. 
Clinton,  Geo.  W.,  154,  161,  163,  169. 
Clybourn,  Archibald,  39. 
Clymer,  George,  124. 
Cobb,  Rev.  Jacob,  45. 

Silas  B. ,  26,  39. 
Coe,  Bela  D.,  34,  169. 
Coit,  tieorge,  33. 
Colfax,  Schuyler,  9,  50,  90. 
Collins,  James  H.,  26,  138. 

Samuel  B. ,  &  Co.  (firm),  39. 
Colt,  Rosvvell  L.,  69,  154,  162,  170. 
Colton,  Wells,  88. 
Columbus  (brig),  190. 
Columbus,  Christopher,  92. 
Conklin,  H.  H.,  170. 
Constitution  {%ck\.\.),  188. 
Convention  (vessel),  42. 
Converse,  Joseph  M.,  88,  170. 

L.  P.,  170. 
Cook,  John  D.,  69. 
Corning,  Erastus,  50,  90,  162. 
Corwiu,  Thomas,  49,  50,  89,  139,  140, 

I42>  144,  148,  151,   152.    154, 
>     15^,    160,  161,  164,   165,    166, 
168,   170. 

Couch,  Ira,  26. 

CoAvles,  Alfred,  26,  39. 

Coxe,  H.  S.,   170. 

Cramer  (schr. ),  187. 

Cramer,  Wm.  E. ,  162. 

Crawford,  T.  H.,  49,  69. 

Crocker,  Hans,  48,  151. 

Crogan,  Col.  George,   164. 

Crook  (schr.),  187. 

Cross,  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Halsey,  49. 

Crosswell,  Edwin,  162. 

Crow,  69. 

Curtiss,  Hon.  Jas. ,  6,  26,  45,  47,  150. 
Peter,  34. 
Thomas  B.,  76,  152. 

D. 

Daily  Wisconsin,  162. 
Darrow,  H.  P.,  30,  31,  n. 
Davies,  E.  W.,  170. 
Davis,  Chas.  A.,  170. 

George,  26. 

G.  W.,  161. 

Gen.  Geo.  R.,  147. 

J.  C.  (schr.),  187. 

John  (schr.),  187. 

Samuel  Edward,  39. 
Day,  Miss  Anna  M.,  45. 


Deane,  Robert  L. ,  170. 
Dearborn  School,  45. 
Delaware  [s&iX.],  189. 
Detroit  (stmr, ),  igo. 

Advertiser,  161. 
Dexter  (schr. ),  188. 
Diamond  (schr.),  187. 
Dickinson,  Daniel  S.,  152. 
Dodge,  Chas.  V.,  46. 
Dole,  Geo.  W.,  22,  23,  26,  39,  47,  87. 
Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold,  154. 
Dousman,  M.  (schr.),  187. 
Drew,  George  C. ,  39. 
DryHen,  John,  146. 
Duffy,  ^Patrick,  26. 
Duncan,  Alex.,  88. 
Dunham,  John  H.,  26,  39. 
Dunlevy,  A.  B.,  170. 

Miss  F.,  170. 
Durant,  Miss  Martha  C,  45. 
Durfee,  Philo,  33. 
Dutch,  Alfred,  35,  46. 

E. 

Eastman,  Zebina,  25,  46. 
Eaton,  W.  W.,  8. 
Edwards,  Nelson  G.,  50,  90. 

W.  R.,  170. 
Egan,  Dr.  Wm.  Bradshaw,  1 1,  26. 
Elbert,  J.  N.,  170. 
Eldridge,  Dr.  John  W.,  26. 
Ellis,  Erastus  W.  H.,  50,  90. 
Empire  (steamboat),    147,    148,    149, 

150,  151,  169. 
Enterprise  (brig),  188. 
Erie  Packet  (schr. ),  189. 
Eugene,  Prince  (stia.),  189. 
Eustis,  Wm.  T.,  50,  90. 
Evans,  Miss,  170. 

C,  170. 

George,  89,  170. 

James  C,  34. 

Dr.  John,  46. 
Ewing,  Wm.  B.,  88. 
Excelsior  (fire-engine),  46. 

F. 

Falstaff,  Sir  John,  167. 

Felch,  Alpheus,  77,  78,  140,  153. 

Fennerty,  James,  26. 

Fenno,  Francis  Upton,  50,  90,  158. 

Fergus,  Robert,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  13,  18, 

37- 
Ferguson,  Miss,  45. 
Field,  David  Dudley,  48,  80,  81,  84, 

85,141,  146,151,152,153,158. 
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Field,  Joseph,  lo. 
Filkins,  Capt.,  171. 

John,  39. 
Filmore,  Pres.  Millard,  II,  31,  33. 
Fire  Kmg  (fire-engine),  43,  46. 
Fiske,  Francis  S.,  49,  50,  90. 

John,  171. 
Florida  (ship),  190. 
Foliansbee,  Charles,  26. 
Follett,  Oran,  168. 
Folsom,  E.,  34. 
Foote,  Dr.  Thomas  M,,  30,  33,  154, 

161,  169. 
Ford,  Elijah,  33. 

Forrest,  ^A'«'.  Joseph  K.  C,  45,  46. 
Foss,  Robert  H.,  45. 
Foster,  George  F. ,  26,  46. 
Francis,  John,  34,  37. 
Frink,  John,  26, 

(John)  &  Walker  (M.O.)  (firm)  10. 
Fremont,  Col.  John  C, ,  93. 

G. 

Gage,  John,  26. 

Gale,  Stephen  F.,  26,  39,  42,  46, 
(brig),  187,   188. 
Gallagher,  James  H.,  S. 
Gallatin,  Albert,  159. 
Callinipper  (schr),  187. 
Gamaliel,  13. 
Garay,  Don  Jose,  7. 
Gardner,  Daniel,  69,  72,  80,  84,  152, 

158. 
Garrett,  Augustus,  26. 
Geer,  Nathan  C,  25,  26,  39,  46. 
Gefu  of  the  Prairie^  46. 
Getzler,  Anton,  26. 
Gibbs,  Dr.  Aaron,  39. 

Gibbs,  George  A.,  26. 
Gilbert,  Ashley,  46. 
Gold,  Charles  R.,  169. 
Goodhue,  W.  H.,  34, 
Gooding,  Wm. ,  39. 
Goodrich,  Grant,  25,  30,  46. 
Goss,  Samuel  W.,  39. 
Graham  &  Phillips  (firm),  70. 
Granger,  Elihu,  45. 
Gray,  Chas.  M.,  26. 

John,  26. 

Joseph  II.,  26. 

Joseph  W. ,  69. 
Gregg,  David  L.,  23. 
Greeley,  Horace,  49,  51,  90,  139,  140, 

141,   143.  147,    152.  154,   157. 
161,  166. 


Green,  Wm.,  86,  158,  161,   170. 
Greene,  Thomas  L.,  147. 
Griffith,  John  M.,  34. 
Grinnell,  Joseph,  76,  77,  140, 152,  153. 
Gurley,  Jason,  26. 
Gurnee,  Walter  S.,  26. 
Gustine,  Ebenezer  M.,  46. 
Gutherie,  James,  88. 

H. 

Hadduck,  Edward  H,,  26,  39. 
Haight,  Fletcher  M.,  69. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  D.,  104. 
Hale,  Samuel  (schr. ),  187. 
Hall,  E.  Allan,  8. 

James,  88,  161,  170. 

Nathan  K.,  30,  31,  33,  161,  169. 

Wm.  Mosley,  5,  6,   7,   8,   9,   10, 
13,  iS,  34,  69,  81,  88,  90,  91, 
92,  104,  143. 
Hamlin,  R.,  39. 

Hancock,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  9. 
Haraszythy,  A.,  21. 
Hardy,  Isaac,  39. 
Harkinson,  W.  S.,  39. 
Harriet  (schr.),  190. 
Harrison,  Miss,  170. 

Pres.  Wm.  Henry,  35. 
Harwood,  Amanda  (schr.),  188. 
Hastings,  B.  B.,  170. 
Hatch,  I.  T.,  34. 

Junius  H.,  170. 
Hathaway,  Isaac  G. ,  1 70. 
Hawley,  Seth  C,  34,  139,  148,  154, 

161,  169. 
Helena  (schr.),  1S7. 
Helfenstein  (brig),  187. 
Helm,  Margaret  (brig),  190. 
Hempstead,  Chas.  S.,  50,  90. 
Henderson  (schr.),  115. 
Henry,  Alexander,  163,  164. 
Herald  of  the  Prairies,  46. 
Heywood,  R.  H.,  34. 
Higgins,  W.  W.,  34. 
Hilliard,  Laurin  P.,  26. 

Laurin  P.  (schr.),  187,  1 88. 

Maria  (schr.),  188. 
Hinman,  John  E. ,  139. 
Hoadley,  George,  8. 
Hoard,  Samuel,  26,  45. 
Hobart,  Aaron,  50,  90. 

Rez'.  C. ,  45. 
Hobbie,  Albert  G.,  26. 
Hodson,  Wm.  B.,  68,  89. 
Hoeffgen,  Robert  B. ,  46. 
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Hook-and- Ladder  Comfy,  No,  i,  43. 
Hooker,  Joseph  W. ,  39. 

&  Sons  (firm),  170. 
HoUister,  J.  J.,  170. 

John,  II,  33. 

Robert,  11. 

William,  11. 

Messrs.  (Jno.,Wm.  &  Rob't),  169. 
Holmes,  Maj.  Andrew  Hunter,  164. 
Hone,  Miss  M.,  170. 

Philip,  152,  161,  162,  170. 
^^  Hope"  Hose  Co.,  42. 
Hoppin,  Hamilton,  50,  69,  90. 
Hoyne,  Thomas,  25,  121. 
Hubbard,  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  26,  46. 
Hubbell,  Levi,  90,  143,  161. 
Hudson,  Hendrick  (steamboat),  147. 
Hugunin,  Jas.  R.  (schr. ),  187. 
Hulburt,  Eri  B.,  26. 
Hitmniing-bird  (brig),  190. 
Humphreys,  David,  26,  39. 
Hunt,  Washington,  79,  80,  152,  153. 
Huntington,  Alonzo,  26. 
iy«ra«  (schr. ),  190. 
Hutchinson,  C.  I.  (brig),   187. 

I. 

Illinois  (ichr.),  190. 

(steamboat),  149. 

Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  46.  . 
Independence  (-^ro-^.),  188. 
Indiana  (brig),   190. 
Ingalls,  Albert  W.,  45. 
Ingersoll,  Joseph  R.,  151. 

J- 

Jackson,  Albert,  49. 

Gen.  and  Pres.   Andrew,  9,  28, 
125,  126,  141,  159,  167,  172. 
Jacobus,  Augustus  L.,  39. 
Jarvis,  Charles,  89. 
Jefferson  (schr. ),  190. 

Pres.  Thomas,  28,  156. 
Jernegan,  Thomas,  34,  35,  37. 
Jewett,  S.  S.,33. 
Johnson,  J.,  46. 

John  B.,  88,  139. 

Sanford,  46. 
Johnston,  Anthony,  26. 
Jones,  Tarleton,  39. 

William,   170. 

Wm.,  26,  45. 

Wm.  E.,  26,  45. 
Joy,  C,  170. 
Judd,  Norman  B.,  23,  25,  51,  75,  121, 


136,  138,  152. 
Juneau,  Solomon  (schr.),  190. 

K. 

Kasson,  Arche,  39. 
Keemle,  Chas.,  10,  l5i,  170. 
Keen,  Joseph,  7V.,  39. 
Keene,  James  Wilson,  89. 
Kellogg,  Dwight,  170. 

Rev.  Ezra  B.,  46. 

N.  O.,  68. 
I'yelly,  James,  46. 
Kennedy,  W,,  169. 
Kent,  Miss  Mary  A.,  45. 
Kercheval,  Louis  C. ,  26. 
Ketchum,  Wm.,  34. 
Kilbourne,  Byron,  22,  47. 
Kimberly,  John  L, ,  33. 
King,  Charles,  21,  50,  69,  81,  89,  141, 
152,  161. 

Charles  B.,  39. 

John,//-.,  26,  39. 

Gen.  Rufus,  89,  162,  176. 

Thomas  Butler,  12,  49,   50,  68, 
86,  89,  90,  139,  141,  151,  159, 
160,  161,  166,  170. 
Kingman,  Mahlon,  34. 
Kingsland,  J.  D.,  69. 
Kinne,  Henry  M.,  II,  30,  33. 
Kinsella,  Rev.  Jeremiah  A.,  46. 
Kinzie,  John  (brig),   190. 

John  H.,  26,  39,  46. 

School,  45. 
Kirkpatrick,  Littleton,  49,  50,  89,  90. 
Knowles,  Sheridan,  13. 
Knox,  Milton,  170. 
Kuhn,  George  Horatio,  69. 

L. 

Lacy,  Miss  A.  E.,  170. 
Ladue,  P.  A.,  170. 
Lady  of  the  Lake  (prop. ),  187. 
Lafayette  (schr. ),  189. 
Lamb,  Mrs.,  45. 
Lane,  James,  45. 
Langdon,  James  J.,  46. 
Laporie  {schr.),  189. 
Laporte- County  Whig,  34,  37. 
Lamed,  Samuel,  170. 
Larrabee,  Charles  H.,  26. 
Laverack,  Wm. ,  169. 
Lawrence  (schr.),  187. 

Abbott,  88. 

H.  C,  39. 
Lee,  Artemas,  49, 
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Lee,  David  S,,  39. 

Liberty- T7-ee  (nevis,f3.fer),  46, 

Lille,  John  (schr.),  187,  188. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  81,  138,  141. 

Link,  John,  46. 

Long  John  (lion.  John  Wentworth), 

9..I45- 
Loomis,   Andrew   W.,   50,   90,    143, 
161,  170. 

C.  O.,  170. 

Horatio  G.,  26. 
Love,  George  M.,  165. 

Miss  Julia,  169. 

Thomas  C,  33,  34,  86,  154,  161, 
169. 
Lovell,  Frederick  S.,  50,  90. 
Lowe,  J,  G.,  170. 

Oscar  F. ,  46. 

Samuel  J,,  25,  121,  136. 
Loyd,  Alex.,  26. 
Lucinda  (schr.),  188. 

M. 

Macduffie,  George,  173. 
McArthur,  Dr.  E.,  45. 
McClelland,  R.,  153. 
McConnell,  Fleix  Grundy,  154. 
McCurdy,  Theo.  F.,  170. 
McDonald,  Michael,  45, 
McDonnell,  Chas. ,  26,  45. 
McKay,  Jas.,  31,  33,  34. 
McLean,  John,  136. 
McMartin,  Peter,  50,  90,  170. 
Mace,  Daniel,  68. 
Madison,  Fres.  James,  28. 
Madisonian  (newspaper  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C),  i6l. 
-Magie,  Haines  H. ,  26. 

&  Co.  (firm),  39. 
A/aid  of  the  Mist  (ste3.Tnhoa.\.),  147,  170. 
Manierre,  George,  25,  30. 
ManitoTi-ioc  (schr.),  187. 
Marcy,  Gov.  Wm.  L. ,  117. 
Alarsh,  Jason,  81. 
Alarsh,  Joshua  L, ,  9. 
Marshall,  James  A.,  9. 

J.  C,  69. 

O.  H.,  30. 
Martell,  John  B  ,  170. 
Mary  Elizabeth  (schr.),  190. 
Mason  (stmr. ),  189. 
Mathews,  Stanley,  170. 
Maynard,  Elisha  A.,  31,  33. 

R.  H.,  34. 
Maxwell;  Dr.  Philip,  26,  40,  47. 


Meeker,  George  W.,  23,  25,  39,  45, 

78,  121,  136,  137. 
Merrill,  H.  (schr.),  190. 
Merritt,  Jacob  D.,  26. 
Merryman,  Dr.  E.  H.,  170. 
Metamora  (fire-engine),  43,  46. 
Michigan.  (U.  S.  steamer)  168. 
Michigan-City  News,  37. 
Miller,  Wm,  T.,  39. 
Mills,  Capt.,  167. 

John,  88. 
Milwaukee  (ship),  190. 

Sentinel,  161. 
Minnesota  [schr.],  187,  188. 
Mitchell,  A.  C.  (schr.),  187. 
Missouri  Republican,  10,  18,  19,    161. 
Mix,  John,  170. 
Monroe,  Pres.  James,  28. 
Montgomery  Guards,  42. 
Morehead,  James  T.,  88. 
Morehouse,  D.  B.,  170. 
Morgan  (barque),  188. 
Morris,  Buckner  S.,  39. 

Gouverneur,  124. 
Morrow,  E.x-Gov.  Jeremiah,  139,  151. 
Morton,  Chas.,  46. 
Moseley,  John  H.,  170. 
Mosley,  Wm.  A.,  33,  161,  169. 
Mowbray,  Mortimer  M.,  22. 
Mueller,  46. 
ilurphy,  John,  25. 

N. 

Neely,  Albert,  26. 
Neff,  Michael  A.,  39. 
Neptune  {?,z\\x.),  190. 
Neia  Buffalo  (schr.),  1 88. 
A^ew  Hampshire  (s,c\vt.),  187. 
Newberry,  Oliver,  11,  149, 

Walter  L.,  26. 
Nnoburyfiort  (iin-iw),  189. 
Newton,  Isaac  (steamboat),  147. 
Ne-iU-  York  Courier  &=  Enquirer,  143. 

Express  (newspaper),  143. 

Herald,  9,  17,  18. 

Police  Reporter,  161. 

Tribune,  9,  139,  157. 
Niagara  (fire-engine),  43,  46. 
Nickerson,  Samuel,  39.' 
Niles,  O.  F.,  170. 
Noble,  David  A.,  50,  89,  90,  176. 
Norton,  Henry  (schr. ),  187. 
Norvell,  John,  137. 
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Oc-iiit  (schr. ),  190. 

Ogden,  James  Depeyster,  139. 

Mahlon  D.,  23,  25,  12 1,  136. 

Wm.  B.,  22,  23,  25,  45,  46,  47, 
77,  87,  151- 
Ohio  (schr.),  189. 
Oliver  (brig),  190. 
Oneida  (schr.),  190. 
Oregon  (steamboat),  148. 
Osborn,  Andv^  Lawrence,  68. 
Osborne,  Solomon  S.,  170. 
Otis,  Wm.  J.,  50,  90. 
Ottawa  (schr.),  187. 
Oidxvard  Bound  (sclir. ),  1 90. 


Page,  John,  89. 

Peter,  26. 
Palmer,  George,  33. 

Julia  (steamboat),  165. 

R.  C,  33. 

Pardee,  Theron,  26,  39. 
Parker,  Ellen  (brig),  187,  1S8. 

John,  39. 
Parkhurst,  S.  C,  161,  170. 
Patchin,  A.  D.,  33. 
Patten,  J.  B,  (schr.),  188. 

Juniatta  (schr.),  187. 
Patterson,  George  \V.,  139. 

Re"j.  Robert  ^Y.,  45. 
Payson,  Henry  R. ,  39. 
Pearsons,  Hiram  (schr.),  188, 
Peck,  Azel,  26. 

Charles  E.,  26,  46, 

James,  26. 

Tames,  &  Co.  (firm),  39. 

Philip  F.  W.,  26. 

(E.  )&  McDougall  (Jas.  A, )  (firm), 

39- 
Penn,  Wm.,  155. 
Penton,  Thomas  B, ,  39. 
People's  Friend  (newspaper),  46. 
Perrine,  Henry  V.,  170, 
Perry,  Chas.  S.,  46. 

Coiji.  Oliver  Hazard,  148,  168. 
Philadelphia  Hose  Company,  46. 
Phillips,  H.  G.,  170. 

Miss  Kate,  170. 
/%a7zz>  (prop. ),  190. 
Pierce,  Asahel,  45. 
Pioneer  (%c\i\.),  189. 
Polk,  James  K.  (sloop),   190. 

James  K.,    14,    15,    16,    18,    35, 
114,  115,  167. 


Porter,  Abner  M.,  170. 

Augustus  J.,  22. 

Augustus  S.,  47. 

Hibbard,  26. 
Portland  Argus,  17. 
Potter,  Heman  B.,  30,  31,  33. 
Post-Boy  (s,c\ir.),  190. 
Prairie  Fanner  (newspaper),  4 
Priest,  John  G.,  170. 
Prince  of  Wales,  104. 
Pringle,  Benjamin,  170. 
Proctor,  Gen.  Henry  A.,  148. 
Putnam,  Miss  C.  E.,  170. 

Q- 

Quarter,   Very  Rev.  Bishop  Wm. ,  45. 
Quickly,  Dame,  167. 

R. 

Ralston,  A.  G.,  49. 
Randall,  Capt.  H.,  147,  150. 
Rankin,  George  H. ,  46. 
Ransom,  John  W.,  39. 
Raymond,  Benj.  W.,  23,  25,  45. 

Gibbs  &  Co.  (firm,)  39. 
Red  Jacket  (fire-engine,)  43,  46. 
Redfield,  H.  J.,  So,  85,  159,  170. 

Miss  Jane,  170. 

Miss  Jane,  170. 
Reed,  Charles  M.,  11. 
Rees,  James  H. ,  26. 
Reeve,  Miss,  170. 
Rice,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  45. 
Richardson,  Hugh,  170. 
Richmond,  Dean,  34. 

Thomas  (schr.),  189. 

W.  T.  (brig),  187. 
Rickcords,  Wm. ,  26. 
Ripley,  Philip,  88. 
Robb,  George  A.,  39. 

Thomas  A.,  26. 
Robbins,  Allen,  26,  39. 
Robinson,  Clark,  30,  31,  34. 

Solon,  48,  89,  90. 
Rochester,  James  H.,  26. 
Rockwell,  John  A.,  49,  139. 

L.  R.  (schr.),  187. 
Rodolph  (sloop),  190. 
Rogers,  Edward  K, ,  39. 

John,  26,  39. 
Rosa  (brig),  190. 
Ross,  John,  170, 
Rosseter,  F.  B.  S.,  8. 
Rossetter,  Asher,  26,  39. 

(prop.),  187,  188. 
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Rossetter,  Miss  H.  B.,  45. 

Rough  -  and  -  Ready  Bucket   Company, 

42,  46. 
Rounseville,  William,  25. 
Rucker,  Henry  L. ,  26. 
Ruggles,  Samuel  Bulkley,  88,  142. 
Rumsey,  George  F.,  46. 
Rush  Medical  College,  46. 
Russell,  Jacob,  39. 

Capt.  John  B.  Y. ,  26,  39. 
Ryerson,  Joseph  T. ,  39. 


St.  Clair  (steamboat),  165. 
.St.  John,  John  R.,  69,  89. 
St.  Joseph  (schr. ),  190. 
St.  Z<7«M  (steamboat),  151,  154,  161, 
163,  165,  167,  170. 

Enquirer,  70. 

Reveille  (newspaper),  10,  161. 
Union  (newspaper),  161. 
Saltonstall,  Wm.  W.,  39. 
Sample,  Samuel  C,  49. 
Santa  Anna  (Mexican  General),  7. 
Savannah  (schr. ),  190. 
Sawin,  Silas,  34. 
Sawyer,  Sidney,  39. 
Scammon,  Maria  (schr.),  187. 

J.  Young,  23,  25,  30,  51. 
(schr.),  187,  188. 

School,  45. 
Schenck,  Robert  C,  49,  50,  139,  152, 
154,  161,  166,  168,  170. 

Mrs.  W.  S.,  170. 
Scott,  John,  172,  173. 

Gen.  Winfield,  170. 
•Seagrave,  Edward,  49,  69. 
Sears,  Richard,  31. 
Selle,  Rev.  Augustus,  45. 
Seward,  Wm.  Henry,  104,  164. 
Seymour,  Thomas  H.,  8. 
Sheldon,  Thomas  C. ,  170. 
Sherman,  Alanson  S.,  26,  46. 

Frances  C,  26,  46. 

Isaac,  33. 

Robert  D. ,  26. 
Sheriffs,  James,  45. 
Sherwood,  Smith  J.,  39. 

T.  T.,  34. 

Thomas,  5,  18. 
Shoemaker,  Joseph  W.,  39. 
.Simpson,  Dr.,  161. 

Robert,  170. 

William,  170. 
Skinner,  Mark,  23,  25,  46. 


Skinner,  Rev.  Samuel  P.,  46. 
Sleight,  Jacob  G. ,  34,  88. 
Sloan,  Charles,  45. 
Sloo,  Col.  A.  G.,  7. 
Smith,  Andrew,  45. 

Dr.  Edmund,  170. 

George,  26. 

H.  K.,  34. 

Isaac  S.,  34. 

James  A.,  39. 

Jesse  (schr.),  187., 

Minerva  (schr.),  190. 

Robert,  49. 

.Samuel  Lisle,  11,  22,  23,  39,  47, 
48,  87,  88,  90,  107,  138,  143, 
151,  161. 

W.,  170. 

W.  Wait,  39. 

William  L.,  170. 
Snell,  William  O.,  46. 
Snowhook,  William  B.,  42,  45. 
Spaulding,  Miss,  170. 

ElbridgeG.,  11,  30,  31,  7,2,. 
Speer,  Isaac,  45. 

Spencer,  John  C,  12,  49,  69,  84,  85, 
86,  88,  89,  121,  122,  126,  139, 
141,  142,  147,  153,  158,  175. 

John  C.  (schr.),  187. 
Spitfire  (sloop),  190. 
Spring,  Giles,  39. 
Squier,  Capt.  A.  H.,  26. 
Starr,  Henry  W.,  50,  72,  90. 
Stearns,  Marcus  C,  26. 
Stebbins,  S.  A.,  169. 

Samuel  N.,  39. 
Stecker,  Henry,  39. 
Steele,  George,  39. 

James  W.,  39. 

b.  G.,  30,  34. 

Miss  Sarah,  170. 
Stephenson,  Andrew,  173. 
Stevens,  Frederick  P.,  30,  34. 
Stewart,  Andrew,  80,  139,  141,  151. 

153- 

Hart  L.,  46. 
Stimson,  Mr.,  85. 

Re-i'.  Mr.,  150. 

William  E.,  39. 
Stockbridge,  F.  B.,  69. 
Stone,"  George  C,  88. 
Story,  A.  S.,  170. 
Stout,  N.  L.,  49,  69. 
Stow,  Horatio  J.,  34. 
Stowell,  Ephraim  C,  39. 
Stringham,  Joseph,  51,  152. 
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Strong,  Marshall  M.,  49. 
Stuart,  Robert,  39. 
Sullivan,  John  C. ,  70. 
Sultana  (steamboat),  151. 
Superior  (ship),  190. 
Surdam,  Samuel  J.,  39. 
Swift  (schr. ),  igo. 
Swift,  Richard  K.,  26,  42. 

T. 

Talmadge,  N.  P.,  69. 
Taylor  (stmr. ),  igo. 

Benjamin  F. ,  39, 

George  W.,  39. 

John  W.,  173. 
Tecumseh  (Indian  chief),  148. 
Thomas,  Jesse  H.,  26,  68,  84,  88,  Sg, 

138,  152,  158,   175,  177. 
Thompson,  A.  P.,  169. 

Sheldon,  34. 
Thorp,  Elihu  S.,  170. 
Thurston,  Mr.,  i6i. 
Tift,  George  W.,  33. 
Tinkham,  Edward  I.,  39. 
Toledo  (%z\ix.),  187. 
Tracy,   Elisha  Winslow,   25,   75,  76, 

121,  136. 
Traveller  {sx!a.x.),  187. 
Treat,  Samuel,  51,  81,  161,  170. 
Tribune  (ic\ix.),   187,  188. 
Tweedy,  John  H.,  50,  90. 
Tyler,  Pres.  John,  35. 

U. 

University  of  St.  Mari'^s,  46. 
Updike,  Peter  L. ,  26,  45. 
Utiea  (barque),  188. 

(schr.),  189. 

Gazette,  143. 

V. 

Vallandigham,  Clement  I,.,  8. 

VanAnden,  Mr.,  165. 

VanBuren,  Pres.   Martin,   28,  75,  76, 

140,  153,  167. 
Vance,  Gov.  Joseph,  168. 
VanCleve,  Capt.,  147,  171. 
VanCleve,  John  W. ,  170. 
Vandercook,  Charles  R.,  39. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Giit.  H.,  171. 
VanSchaick,  Myndert,  170. 
Vermont  (ichr.),  187. 
Victory  (schr.),  190. 
Virginia  (schr. ),  igo. 


W. 


Wadsworth,  Elisha  II.,  26. 
Wakefield,  Jas.  B.,  170. 
Wales,  Mr.,  168. 
Walker,  Almon,  26. 

Capt.  Augustus,  149 

Charles,  26. 

(schr.),  187. 

Rei'.  Jas.  B.,  46. 

Martin  O.,  26. 
Wallbridge,  George  B.,  33. 
Walsh,  Edward,  69. 
Walter,  Joel  C,  26,  46. 
Walton,  Nelson  C,  26. 

(schr.),  188. 
Wamplee,  Dr.  William,  170. 
Ward,  Capt.  Eber  B,,  11. 

Joseph  (schr.),  187. 
Warner,  Miss  Mary  E.,  45. 
Warren  (schr.),  187. 
Washington,  Gen.  Geo.,  28,  35,  125, 

172. 
Watkins,  Nathaniel  W.,  50,  89,  90. 
Wave  (schr.),  190. 
Wa-wa-tam  (Indian),  163,  164. 
Wayman,  69. 

Wayne,  Gen.  Anthony,  178. 
Weatherly,  Joseph  L.,  88,  176. 
Webster,  Daniel,  37,  87,  88,  107,  121, 
145,  153,  164. 

l.;eorge  B.,  34. 

J.  K„  46. 
Weddell,    P.  M.,  169. 
Weed,  Thurlow,  139,   147,  170. 
Wells,  H.  N.,  4g,  151. 

J-  R-,  34. 

AVentworth,   Hon.  John,  5,  8,  9,  25, 
30,  46,  77,   8c,    140,  144,  152, 
156,  156. 
West,  Wm.  T.,  46. 
Western  Citizen,  46. 

Trader  (schr.),  187. 
Wheeler,  Capt.  Frederic  S.,  154,  161, 
169. 
John  E.,  46. 
Whig  (schr.),  187. 
White,  Mr.,  170. 
George  C,  33. 
Joel  W.,  68. 
White  Pigeon  (schr. ),  1 89. 
Whiting,  Wm.  L. ,  25,  26,  39,  73,  76,. 

77,  78>  121. 
Whitlock,  Thomas,  39. 
Whitney  (schr.),  190. 
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Whitney,  E.,  8. 

Asa,  12,  96,  97,  98,  99,  loi,  102, 

Hi- 
Gen.,  170. 
\Vight,  J.  Ambrose,  46. 
Wilcox,  A.  (schr. ),  187. 

^«..  T.,  45. 
W'ilder,  Alden  G.,  45. 

Nathaniel  P.,  39. 
Wilkes,  George,  90,  91,  96,  loi,  I02. 
Wilkeson,  Samuel,  33. 
Willard,  Elisha  W.,  39. 
AVilliams,  Cap/.  William  G.,  132. 

Alpheus  S.,  161,  170. 

Eli  B.,  23,  25. 

JtidgeG.  H.,  50,  69,  90. 

John  C,  39. 

Joseph  R. ,  8q,  1 70,  1 76. 

Thomas  W.,'88. 

William,  34. 
Wilson,  Charles  Lush,  39. 

Richard  Lush,  1 1,  25,  39,  46. 


Willson,  Robert  A.,  170. 

Wm.  Duane,  5,  ir,  18,  22,  47. 
Winslow,  Hiram  J.,  26. 
Wisconsin  (schr. ),   190. 
Wolcott,  Erastus  B.  (schr.),  190. 
Wood,  Bradford  R.,  77,  140.  152,  153- 
Woodbridge,  Wm.,  50,  69,  90. 
Woodbury,  Adonirara  Judson,  39. 
Woodman,  Cyrus,  89. 
Woodworth,  James  H.,  26,  45. 
Wool,  Gen.  John  Ellis,  170. 
Worall,  Benj.  F.,  46. 

William,  46. 
Wright,  John  C,  69,  81,  84,  85,  139, 
141,  161,  170. 

John  S.,  26,  39,  46. 

"Silas,  72,  75,  140,  145,  146,  152, 

'53- 

Y. 

\'eatraan,  James  E. ,  69. 

Voe,  Peter  L. ,  46. 

Yomt;^  M^n\  Association,  46. 
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EARLY- CHICAGO  REMINISCENCES. 

[Revised  from  the  Chicago  Trihine.] 

Bv    CHARLES   CLEAVER. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

1  sEK  in  an  sirticlo  in  yonr  ]mpei'  of  Satuitlay,  the  lltli  of  De- 
ciMuber.  tliat  J.  L.  Wilson  brouglit  my  name  before  the  public  as 
one  of  the  sportsmen  of  eai-ly  da>s.  It  would  be  hardly  just  to 
myself  to  let  this  pass  over  without  a  little  qualification;  for, 
thouj;-h  I  nnist  acknowledge  that,  like  most  Englishmen,  in  my 
youthful  tlays  I  was  fond  of  all  kinds  of  field-sports,  yet  I  never 
let  pleasure  interfere  with  business,  as  many  young  men  do  now- 
•adays,  but  all  ni)-  lumting  and  fishing  were  done  when  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  Both  fishing  and  shooting,  however,  were  a 
ver\-  different  atl'uir  in  those  early  days  from  what  it  is  now,  as  the 
game  was  close  at  band.  Having  my  attention  called  to  it  by  the 
sirticle  in  question,  I  will  jot  down  a  few  memories  of  the  jjast. 
When  we  came  over  from  London,  in  1833,  we  not  only  brought 
guns  and  rifles,  but  some  good-bred  dogs.  We  had  a  foxhound, 
"jreybound,  setter,  pointer,  and  spaniel.  On  our  arrival  in  New 
York,  March  13,  1883,  it  being  too  early  for  the  canal-opening,  we 
had  to  wait  until  the  22d  of  April,  during  which  time  we  made 
several  excui-sions  to  Brooklyn  and  Hoboken  with  dogs  and  guns 
in  search  of  game, — but  without  success,  except  the  shooting  of  a 
few  woodcock  in  New  Jersey.  Game  of  any  kind  seemed  to  be 
very  scarce,  although  the  country  was  then  occupied  by  farmers 
and  market-gardeners.  When  we  arrived  in  Buffalo,  where  we 
>taid  some  three  or  four  months,  we  had  more  sport.  Pigeons 
were  plenty  in  the  woods,  and  fishing  was  really  splendid.  Many 
a  time  did  myself  and  friend  walk  three  miles  to  the  rapids  at 
Black  Rock,  and  return  before  breakfast  with  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  of  fish  hanging  on  a  pole  between  u.s, — some  of  them 
M'cigbing  five  or  siv  pounds  each  ;  and,  as  we  pulled  them  out  of 
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EARLY- CHICAGO  REMINISCENCES. 

[Revised  from  the  Chicago  Tribune.^ 

By   CHARLES   CLEAVER. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

1  SHE  in  an  article  in  yonr  paper  of  Satui'day,  the  lltli  of  De- 
cember, tliat  J.  L.  Wilson  bronglit  my  name  before  tlie  public  as 
line  of  the  sijortsmeii  of  early  da>s.  It  would  be  hardly  just  to 
mvsclf  to  let  this  pass  over  -without  a  little  qualification;  for, 
thonijli  I  must  acknowledge  that,  like  inosl  Englishmen,  in  my 
youthful  days  1  was  fond  of  all  kinds  of  field-sports,  yet  I  never 
let  pleasvire  interfere  with  business,  as  many  young  men  do  now- 
udavs.  but  all  my  hunting-  and  fishing  were  done  when  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  Both  fishing  and  shooting,  however,  were  a 
■\'er\'  different  affair  in  those  early  days  from  what  it  is  now,  as  the 
game  was  close  at  hand.  Having  my  attention  called  to  it  by  the 
•article  in  question,  I  will  jot  down  a  few  memories  of  the  past. 
"When  we  came  over  from  London,  in  1833,  we  not  only  brought 
guns  and  i-ifles,  but  some  good-bred  dogs.  We  had  a  foxhound, 
orcyhound,  setter,  pointer,  and  spaniel.  On  our  arrival  in  New 
York.  Marcli  13.  1833,  it  being  too  early  for  the  canal-opening,  wc 
had  to  wait  until  the  22d  of  April,  during  which  time  we  made 
several  excursions  to  Brooklyn  and  Hoboken  with  dogs  and  guns 
in  search  of  game.— but  without  success,  except  the  shooting  of  a 
fc\\-  woodcock  in  Now  Jersey.  Game  of  any  kind  seemed  to  be 
v<'ry  scarce,  although  the  country  was  then  occupied  by  farmers 
nnd  msirket-gardeners.  When  we  arrived  in  Buftalo,  where  we 
staid  some  three  or  four  months,  we  had  more  sport.  Pigeons 
were  plenty  in  the  woods,  and  fishing  was  really  splendid.  Many 
■A  time  did  myself  and  friend  walk  three  miles  to  the  rapids  at 
Black  Kock.  and  return  before  breakfast  with  thirty  or  fort>- 
]jounds  of  fish  hanging  on  a  pole  between  us,— some  of  them 
weighinL;-  five  or  six  pounds  each  :  and,  as  wc  pulled  them  out  of 
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the  water,  their  scales  shining  and.  shimmering  in  the  summer-sun, 
the  very  sight  of  them  would  haA'e  made  an  epicure's  mouth  water. 

We  left  Buffalo,  August  20,  for  a  600-mile  journey  by  land  for 
Chicago,  and  traveled  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  through  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Instead  of  finding 
it  a  wilderness  as  we  expected,  we  found  a  beautiful  farming  coun- 
try, well  settled  by  thriving  fanners,  good  farm-houses,  and  fruit 
in  abundance,  and  until  we  reached  Cleveland,  then  a  town  of 
about  3000  inhabitants,  iirst-rate  macadamized  roads.  We  hoped 
to  find  xjlenty  of  game,  but  were  not  quite  so  foolish  as  a  young 
Englishman  who  was  visiting  at  my  house  a  few  years  siiice,  who 
asked  the  morning  after  his  arrival  if  he  could  walk  out  a  few 
miles  and  get  a  shot  at  a  buffalo,  but  did  expect  we  might  shoot  a 
deer  now  and  then ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  that 
crossed  the  road  a  few  miles  from  Cleveland,  and  once  again  in 
Michig'an,  we  saw  none,  and  with  small  game  it  was  about  the 
same.  We  had  two  or  three  hours  good  duck-shooting  on  the 
Sandusky  River,  and  once  in  a  -wiiile  shot  a  stray  pigeon  along  our 
route,  but  that  was  all  until  we  arrived  at  White  Pigeon,  when 
\ve  came  across  a  fiook  of  prairie-chickens  and  bagged  a  few  of 
them,  and  once  again  at  Door  Prairie,  about  ten  miles  from  Michi- 
gan City.  «'hore  \vc  shot  a  couple,  but  with  these  few  exceptions 
we  saw  no  game  in  our  two  months'  traveling. 

Wc arrived  in  Chicago  the  23d  day  of  October,  and  when  ^e 
had  got  settled  in  our  new  home,  took  a  stroll  with  dogs  and  guns 
to  see  what  the  prospect  was  in  this  neighborhood,  and,  following 
the  lake  shore  on  the  North  Side  for  a  mile  or  so,  came  to  a  grove 
of  lir-trees  that  were  literally  full  of  prairie-chickens.  We  esti- 
mated the  flock  at  from  200  to  250,  but  could  not  get  a  shot  at 
them.  They  were  continually  on  the  alert,  and  kept  one  old 
rooster  to  give  timely  notice  of  our  approach.  He  would  give  a 
peculiar  call,  and  away  the  whole  flock  would  go.  We  followed 
them  uj)  and  down  for  three  or  four  hours,  scattering  them  in 
every  direction,  but  at  last  had  to  give  it  up  in  despair  and  own 
ourselves  beaten ;  they  were  too  wary  for  \is.  We  only  got  two 
or  thi-ee  stray  birds.  I  have  never  seen  them  congregate  in  such 
large  numbers  since,  although  it  is  well  known  among  sportsmen 
that  when  the  chickens  are  full-grown  they  fly  in  flocks,  and  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  them  than  when  in  coveys. 
In  the  fail,  when  birds. were  plenty,  there  was  no  better  sport  in 
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the  >v'oi'ld  than  to  follow  a  couple  of  goud  dogs  and  bag  a  bird  or 
two  every  time  they  pointed.  I  brouglit  a  splendid  young  pointer 
with  me,  the  only  one  then  in  the  village.  She  was  admired  all 
along  our  route  as  a  perfect  beauty,  such  dogs  being  then  scarcely 
known  in  America,  I  had  no  trouble  in  breaking  her.  She  made 
her  first  point  at  a  lark,  but,  soon  coming  on  a  covey  of  birds  and 
shooting  half  a  dozen,  she  went  at  it  with  a  will,  and  proved  one 
of  the  best  dogs  that  over  had  a  gun  fired  over  her,  as  two  or  three 
old  sportsmen  still  with  us  could  testify.  They  often  followed 
her,  and  many  times  shot  fifty  to  seventy-five  birds  a  day.  She 
was  in  such  demand  and  I  lent  her  so.  often,  that  at  last  she  would 
follow  any  one  with  a  gun,  and  was  stolen.  I  used  to  shoot  a  few 
ducks  occasionally  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  River,  and  once 
shot  a  goose  in  the  River  near  Rush  Street. 

Shooting  in  those  early  times  was  done  not  only  for  the  sport, 
but  to  supply  the  tabic.  Common  fowls  were  not  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money,  but  prairie-chickens  in  the  fall  Avere  very  numerous 
on  the  West  Side,  and  when  living  on  the  corner  of  AVashington 
and  Jeft'ci-s(jn  streets,  I  could  in  a  few  min\itcs'  v/alk  to  the  ridge 
beyond  <"'arpentcr"s  Addition  and  slxjot  all  I  wanted  before  break- 
fast, aud  sonu'tiuK's  would  ride  out  two  or  three  miles  just  at  sun- 
down, when  I  would  find  them  feeding  iu  the  road,  and  shoot  hah" 
a  dozen  before  dark.  Tn  fact,  shooting  was  one  of  the  few  amuse- 
ments of  which  the  old  settlers  could  avail  themselves.  Deer  were 
not  numerous  euough  around  (Jhicago  to  induce  mauy  to  follow 
them  ;  it  required  too  uuieh  labor.  I  remouber  one  grand  hunt 
that  was  organized  in  Ihc'  fall  of  1H3+,  when  a  party  of  a  hundred 
or  more  went  eight  or  ten  miles  out,  aud,  scattering  from  the 
North  Branch  to  the  Lake,  made  a  line  and  drove  all  before  them 
to  the  village.  Some  five  or  six  deer  and  a  few  wolves,  scared  by 
the  noise  behind  them,  swam  the  rivei-  about  LaSalle  street,  ran 
through  the  village,  and  escaped  to  the  timber  on  the  South 
Branch.  A  few  were  shot  in  trjdng  to  break  through  the  lines, 
but  the  hunt  was  not  considered  a  success,  aud  was  never  tried 
again. 

I  once  shot  a  deer  myself,  in  1837,  about  four  or  five  miles  west 
of  Waukegan,  and  1  never  think  of  it  to  this  day  without  seeing 
the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  poor  creature  turned  up  to  me  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  with  such  a  sad  and  mournful  expression  that  I 
really  was  almost  sorry   I  had  killed  it.     Then  my  horse  utterly 
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refused  to  cari-y  it  home  on  his  back,  or  even  go  near  it,  which  dis- 
gusted me ;  sind  my  friends  here,  wlieu  I  mentioned  it,  joked  mo 
about  going'  up  there  after  another  kind  of  dear,  whicli  perliaps 
miglit  liave  been  so  as  I  got  married  soon  after,  and  liave  uovor 
been  deer-hunting  since.  The  foxhound  proved  one  of  tlie  best 
wolf-dogs  in  Cliicago.  Capt.  B.,  of  the  g-arrison,  A^•llom  we  met 
at  Wliite  Pigeon  Prairie,  wliile  acknowledging  the  merits  of  our 
noble  hound,  yet  declared  he  had  a  dog  in  Cnicago  that  would 
dive  deeper,  come  up  drier,  and  catch  more  wolves  than  any  dog 
in  America;  and  he  would  like  to  see  the  man  that  disputed  it.  1 
rather  think  he  had  been  a  little  too  near  the  corner  of  the  bar- 
room where  the  bottles  wei-e  kept,  for  his  own  good,  ivlien  ho 
made  that  assertion.  But,  on  our  arrival  in  C'hirago.  we  found 
him  a  first-rate  fellow,  and  liis  dog  all  he  had  claimed  for  him. 
He  was  a  mixture  of  lurcher  and  greyhound,  of  ver\'  powerful 
build,  and,  they  said,  had  killed  150  wolves  in  his  day. 

The  wa)'  we  broke  our  foxhound  ^vas  rather  unique.  Wo  lived, 
that  first  winter,  on  the  North  Side,  about  the  corner  of  Kinzio 
and  Rush  streets.  It  was  all  lieavily  timbered  dou'u  to  the  river- 
bank,  between  the  North  Branch  and  the  lake,  for  some  miles  out. 
A  neighbor  having  lost  a  calf,  the  wolves  came  prowling  round, 
making  night  hideous  with  their  quarreling  and  howling  over  it- 
carcass;  so  v,'c  took  possession  of  it,  dragged  it  farther  into  the 
woods,  and  set  two  or  three  spring-traps  around  it.  covering  them 
fi'oni  sight  with  the  scattered  leaves.  The  first  night  one  trap 
was  sprung,  but  with  no  wolf  in  it.  Tlie  second  we  were  more 
successful,  being  rewarded  in  the  morning  by  seeing  a  large  wolf 
caught  by  his  hind  leg,  which  he  had  nearly  cut  to  the  bone  in  his 
efforts  to  escape ;  but  we  were  too  elated  at  our  success  to  trouble 
ourselves  about  that.  We  started  back  to  the  house,  got  a  largo 
bag,  and  a  rope,  in  the  middle  of  which  we  put  a  slip-noose;  and. 
one  getting  at  each  end  of  the  rope,  soon  succeeded  in  getting  it 
over  his  head  arid  around  his  neck,  which  we  began  to  squeeze 
rather  too  tight  for  comfort,  in  spite  of  his  snapping  jaws,  which 
might  have  been  heard  a  block  off'.  By  each  one  getting  close  to 
him,  we  easily  lifted  him  into  the  sack,  and  carried  liini  home. 
After  breakfast,  we  crossed  the  river  in  a  canoe,  for  the  prairie 
about  tlie  corner  of  Wabash  avenue  and  Randolph  street,  accom- 
panied by  two  dogs,  the  foxhound  and  gieyhoiind.  We  then 
turned  tiie  wolf  out,  giving  him  a  hundred  yards  start   betorc  wo 
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let  the  dogs  after  him.  He  made  fast  time  for  the  woods  on  the 
Soutli^  Branch.  The  greyhound,  witu  liis  superior  speed,  soon 
caught  him,  and,  biting  his  liaunch,  brought  liim  to  bay,  when 
the  foxliound,  coming  up,  took  hold  of  him  by  the  neck,  and  never 
gave  up  the  fight  until  she  laid  him  dead  at  our  feet.  The  grey- 
Jiound,  gettiug  his  jaw  locked  with  the  wolf's,  wanted  no  more  of 
it,  and  stood  calmly  by  while  the  otlier  killed  him. 

This  was  my  first  affnir  with  wolves.  They  were  then  vgvy 
nunievous.  In  crossing  from  Clark  Street  to  Clybourn  bridge, 
through  the  woods,  one  time,  I  saw  five  of  them  devouring  the 
remains  of  a  cow.  They  looked  so  savaae  that,  having  no  gun 
with  me,  I  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  made 
considerable  of  a  detour  to  avoid  them,  though  I  never  heard  of 
them  attacking  any  person.  I  often  came  across  three  or  four  on 
the  road  between  Elston's  and  Lake  Street  bridge,  sitting  in  the 
road,  baying  at  the  moon. 

The  officers  of  the  garrison,  having  nothing  much  to  do,  used  to 
kill  large  numbers  of  them.  They  met  every  Wednesday,  with 
others,  on  liorseback,  and  eight  or  ten  dogs  with  them,  in  front  of 
the  old  Sauganash,  on  Market  Street,  then  kept  by  Mark  Beaubien. 
who  still  may  be  seen  at  times,  playing  the  same  old  fiddle  with 
which  he  used  to  electrify  and  amuse  his  patrons  in  the  bar-room, 
forty-six  or  seven  years  since.  Here  they  organized  for  the  day's 
hunt,  and  often  killed  five  or  six  wolves  before  night. 

Once,  when  I  was  coming  down  in  the  stage  from  Milwaukee. 
the  snow  being  very  deep,  and  the  sleighing  excellent,  as  it  had 
been  for  some  weeks, — so  much  so  that  Frink  &  Walker's  horses 
had  grown  fat  and  frisky,  and  consequently  were  in  good  running 
order, — there  happened  to  be  no  one  in  the  sleigh  but  myself,  and 
the  driver  was  hardly  able  to  control  his  spirited  team.  AVlien 
about  six  miles  from  town,  we  saw  a  large  wolf  making  his  tedi- 
ous way  through  the  snow,  evidently  pretty  well  tired  out.  He 
lame  into  the  track  a  short  distance  ahead  of  us,  and  laid  down. 
I  suggested  to  the  driver  that  we  might  have  a  flrst-ratje  wolf-hunt, 
as  I  knew,  after  his  late  experience,  he  would  keep  to  the  smooth 
track  as  long  as  he  could,  and,  when  he  turned  out,  T  was  to  jump 
off  and  kill  him  with  an  ax-handle,  a  dozen  of  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  sleigh.  Tlie  horses  soon  increased  their  speed,  seeming 
to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  ourselves,  and  got  into  a  full  gallop  after 
the  wolf,  who  ran  them  a  splendid  race  for  a  couple  of  miles,  when 
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he  turneil,  aucl  I,  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase  forgestting  the 
great  speed  at  which  we  were  going,  according  to  the  xerogram, 
jumped  from  the  sleigh,  and  vol  led  over  and  over  in  two  feet  of 
snow.  "When  I  recovered  myself,  the  stage  was  half  a  mile  ahead, 
and  the  wolf,  fifty  feet  behind  me,  lay  panting  on  the  snow.  . 
When  I  began  to  approach  him,  he  showed  such  a  splendid  row  of 
teeth  in  bis  jaws,  and  snapped  them  in  such  a  significant  manneiv 
that  I  thought  I  might  as  well  leave  him,  as  evening  was  coming 
on,  and  I  had  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  to  the  nearest  house. 
The  horses  had  got  xsast  all  control,  and  never  stopped  until  the>' 
reached  PowelPs  Tavern,  their  usual  watering-place,  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  the  village.  The  driver,  however,  put 
them  on  the  back  track  to  meet  me,— expecting,  as  he  said,  to  find 
me  skinning  the  wolf;  but  in  that  he  was  mistaken. 

I  remember  one  other  instance  of  a  wolf-hunt  in  which  I  was 
engaged.  It  was  usual,  in  those  early  times,  to  cut  our  own  hay 
on  the  prairk' ;  and.  having  a  couple  of  men  mowing  near  Hard- 
scrabble,  as  it  was  then  called,  about  Twenty- second  Street  and 
Blue  Island  Avenup,  I  drove  out  to  get  a  loail ;  and,  when  jogging 
along  homeward,  about  the. corner  of  Halstod  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
I  saw  a  lai'ge  wolf  digging  away  after  a  chipmunk,  or  something 
of  the  kind.  I  stopped  and  shouted  at  him  several  times;  but  he 
was  so  intent  upon  what  he  was  about — no  doubt  being  hungry 
for  his  dinner — that  he  took  no  notice  of  me.  "Oh  !  oh !  my  fine 
fellow!  so  you  won"t  leave,  won't  yon  V  I  will  just  see  what  I  can 
do  to  make  you."  So.  slipping  otl'  my  load,  I  took  one  of  the  horses 
from  tlie  wagon,  stripped  her  of  the  harness  exeept  the  bridle, 
jumped  on  her  back,  and  away  I  went  pell-mell  across  the  prairie 
after  Mr.  Wolf.  It  did  not  take  long  for  him  to  move  when  he 
saw  \vhat  I  was  after,  and  I  gave  him  most  likely  the  hardest  run 
he  ever  had  in  his  life  for  a  mile  or  more ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
a  neighboring  swamp,  in  A\hi,ch  he  took  refuge.  I  should  certainly 
have  caught  him,  for  I  was  armed  with  a  pitchfork,  wliich  I  car- 
ried in  my  right  hand  read}'  to  plunge  it  into  him,  and  was  close 
upon  his  heels  when  my  horse,  sinking  fetlock-deep  in  the  soft 
earth,  warned  me  to  desist, — much  against  my  will,  I  assure  you. 

So  much  for  wolf-hunting  and  wolves.  I  presume  I  shall  never 
si'c  another,  except  some  poor  imprisoned  thing  in  an  iron  cage  or 
in  the  parks. 

As  for  that  bear  st<)r\-  Mr.  Wilson  told  about,  it  is  aftually  true 
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insofar  as  taking  a  large  bear  in  Lake  Michigan,  or  rattier  out  of 
the  Lake,  northeast  Of  Waukegan.  I  was  going  up  to  Milwaukee 
at  the  time,  in  one  of  the  large  steamers,  and  was  sitting  reading 
in  the  cabin,  when  the  Captain  ruslied  in,  evidently  very  much 
excited,  snatched  liis  glass  from  the  table,  and,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry  of  what  was  the  matter,  said  there  was  something  in  the 
lake  about  two  miles  ahead,  and  they  could  not  make  out  what  it 
wfis.  Of  course  my  book  was  dropped  in  a  moment,  and  1  hastened 
after  the  Captain  to  the  bow  of  the  boiit,  where  I  found  most  of 
the  few  passengers  on  board  anxiously  trying  to  make  out  this 
strange  object.  Those  used  to  sailing  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
commotion  caused  on  board  a  craft  when  anything  unusual  is 
sighted.  The  Captain,  after  examination  by  glass,  first  said  it 
was  a  horse,  then  a  deer,  anil,  on  getting  nearer,  declared  it  to  be 
a  bear,  and  decided  at  once  that  he  would  catch  him  at  all  hazard, 
and,  calling  for  volunteers,  found  no  want  of  men  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  task.  So  the  small  boat  was  lowered,  with  four  stal- 
wart sailors  at  the  oars,  the  niate  at  the  helm,  and  a  man  at  the 
bow,  with  a  rope,  in  which  he  made  a  slip-noose.  They  started 
for  poor  Bruin,  who,  when  he  found  they  were  after  him,  made 
most  excellent  time  for  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  for  a  mile  or 
two  led  them  a  splendid  race  before  they  came  up  with  him. 
After  two  or  thi-ee  attempts,  the  man  at  the  bow  threw  the  fatal 
noose  over  his  head.  Directly  the  bear  found  he  was  caught,  ho 
turned  and  made  for  the  boat,  evidently  intending  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  camp;  but  they  were  too  quick  for  him. 
evidently  not  liking  the  idea  of  having  him  for  a  passenger.  So 
they  turned  and  rowed  for  the  steamer  with  all  their  might. 
This  brought  poor  Bruin's  nose  under  the  water,  and,  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  steamboat,  which  had  been  following  prett)-  close 
in  the  wake  of  the  pursuers,  he  was  almost  drowned.  The  roiic 
was  thrown  to  us  on  deck,  on  to  which  we  soon  hauled  him,  and 
then  held  a  council-of-war  ;is  to  what  should  be  done  with  him. 
It  was  at  flrst  suggested  that  he  should  be  chained  up,  and  a  large 
chain  was  brought  and  put  round  his  necii.  Then  some  ladies 
came  to  look  at  him,  and  exclaimed,  "Oh  the  horrid  great  creat- 
ure !  do  kill  him !  "  Some  person  standing  b>'.put  his  hand  on  the 
animal's  heart,  and  said  he  was  fast  recovering,  and,  if  he  was  not 
killed,  would  soon  be  master  of  the  boat.  On  which  a  bevy  of 
female  and  some  male  voices,  cried  out  to  the  Captain  to  have  him 
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killed  at  once.  On  a  biitchei-  offering-  to  do  tlie  job.  the  Captain 
ooiiseiited,  and  the  hear  was  doomed  to  liave  liis  throat  cut  and  die 
as  ignominious  a  death  as  any  common  porker.  He  was  a  noble 
fellow,  black  and  tan,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and,  when  ho 
was  skinned,  showing  sucli  claws  and  muscles  that  the  volunteers 
rejoiced  that  he  did  not  make  good  his  entry  into  the  boat,  for  he 
would  certainly  have  driven  them  into  the  water  if  they  had  es- 
caped his  claws  and  teeth.  As  to  the  farmer  driving  him  into  the 
lake,  as  related  by  J.  L.  W..  it  is  as  much  news  to  me  as  to  you. 
On  my  return  by  land,  two  days  after.  I  made  several  inquiries. 
:iud  was  told  he  was  driven  into  the  lake  the  evening  before ;  but 
[  always  donbted  the  truth  of  his  swimming  in  the  water  all  night 
and  half  the  next  day :  so  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  was 
driven  in  that  same  morning,  and,  being  ^^-atched  from  the  shore,, 
put  well  out  Into  the  lake  for  safety.  Certain  it  is  that  when  flrst 
seen  by  ns  he  was  swimming  from  shore,  and  was  full  Ave  miles 
out. 

Now  for  the  flsh  story  :  It  is  a  fact  that  I  speared  an  extra- 
ordinarily large  muskalonge  about  four  or  Ave  miles  up  the  North 
Branch  of  the  river.  ■•  The  Xorth  Branch  of  the  river ! "'  I  think 
I  hear  some  one  exclaim ;  "  that  horrid,  stinking  cesspool  of  filth 
and  turbid  water!  A  nice  place  to  flsh ! "  But  you  must  remem- 
ber it  was  not  always  so.  In  those  early  times  it  was  a  clear, 
sparkling  streaiTi,  with  quite  a  strong  current,  especially  near  the 
(lam,  five  miles  from  the  city,  over  which  the  water  rippled  and 
ran,  making'  a  soft,  soothing,  murmuring  sound  heard  on  that  still 
^vinter's  night  for  a  considerable  time  before  we  reached  it.  With 
a  lantern  at  the  hend  of  the  canoe,  in  which  we  burnt  hickory-bark 
stripped  from  the  trees  on  the  bank,  there  was  no  diificnlty  in  see- 
ing the  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  even  in  six  feet  of  water. 
T  always  supposed  that  flsh  was  the  largest  ever  taken  in  these 
waters,  and  still  claim  it  to  be  so,  notwitlistanding  Friend  "Wilson 
asserts  that  Capt.  JLutlier  Nichols  speared  one  a  few  pounds  heavier 
than  mine.  The  one  I  caught  measured  five  and  a-half  feet  in 
length;  and  Dr.  John  Temple,  who  then  lived  on  Lake  Street, 
between  "Wells  and  Fnuiklin,  being  down  at  the  river,  catching 
sight  of  it  on  the  opposite  side,  took  the  trouble  to  get  a  canoe  and 
cross  the  river  to  see  it,  remarking  that  it  was  the  largest  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  many  times  after  said  the  same.  "When  I  first  saw 
it,  it  had  two  mates  of  about  the  same  size,  all  swimming  in  a  row. 
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I  thrust  the  spear  into  the  midille  of  its  body;  but  it  would  not 
hold,  and  slipped  off.  We  immediately  dropped  down  the  river, 
cxolaiming  to  my  friend  who  was  paddling,  "Oli  such  an  immense 
flsh !  drop  down  stream  quick  ;  we  must  not  lose  it."  After  re- 
plenishing the  fire  at  the  head  of  the  boat  we  again  ascended  the 
river,  and  soon  heard  the  poor  (;reature  blowing  like  a  porpoisee 
It  was  swimming  down  stream,  with  its  liead  well  out  of  the 
water,  into  wliich  I  agaiji  thrust  tlie  spear,  and,  after  a  great 
struggle,  succeeded  in  dragging  liini  into  the  canoe;  and  even  then 
it  floundered  about  so.  that  we  were  nearly  upset,  and  it  took 
several  blows  of  the  hatchet  npon  its  head  before  I  could  quiet  it. 
Many  times  in  the  spring  of  '34  I  fished  in  tlie  Lake  with  the 
g-arrison-offlcers,  who  used  to  furnish  men  to  do  the  work,  and  a 
good  boat,  and  we  often  mnde  famous  hauls;  but  it  was  ^v^ith  Mr- 
Elston's  seine  and  not  the  garrison's.  lie  brought  two  from  Eng- 
land. I  suppose  it  was  from  the  circumstance  of  the  soldiers  drag- 
ging tlie  net  that  Mr.  Wilson's  informant  concluded  it  belonged  to 
them.  I  well  remember  the  old  carpenter,  who  worked  at  the 
Government  pier,  making  a  net  the  next  winter,  but  forgot  it  was 
the  old  man  nicknamed  "Pop-Corn." 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  would  like  to  know  what  other 
amusements  we  had,  and  how  we  spent  our  evenings  in  those  early 
times.  Checkers  was  a  common  game  in  the  stores  in  the  daytime, 
as  well  as  in  the  evening — as  storekeepers  had  plenty  of  leisure 
while  waiting  for  customers.  After  they  shut  up  for  the  night, 
cards  were  brought  out  pretty  extensively — sometimes  they  liad 
champagne  suppers.  I  got  caught  in  one  myself  while  waiting  in 
a  saloon,  one  evening,  to  see  a  party.  There  were  a  dozen  or  two 
of  bottles  set  out,  and  the  neck  knocked  ott"  the  whole  of  them — 
when  they  went  at  it.  I  escaped  after  drinking  a  glass ;  but  thej' 
used  to  keep  such  parties  up  half  the  night. 

Those  I'eligiously  inclined  went  to  prayer-meeting  at  least  once 
a  week.  Then  when  boarders  and  travelers  were  satisfied  as  to 
the  inner  man  in  the  old  Sauganash  Hotel,  Mark  Beaubicn  would 
bring  out  his  fiddle  and  play  for  those  who  wished  to  trip  the 
light  fantastic,  toe.  To  be  sure,  there  were  no  theatres,  no  concert- 
halls,  or  reading-rooms.  ]S■e^v-York  papers  were  twenty  to  thirty 
days  old  when  we  got  them,  and  there  were  but  few  books  in  the 
place.  A  man  came  into  our  house  one  day,  and,  seeing  some 
shelves  full  of  old  books,  asked  if  wo  kept  a  bookstore.    The  fact 
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is,  that  iu  the  winter  of  1833-'S4  amusements  of  any  kind  were 
few  and  far  between,  altliougli  we  made  the  most  of  what  there 
were.  One  fine  moonlight  night,  when  the  ice  was  good,  the 
whole  of  Chicago  turned  out  for  a  skate  and  a  froiic,  and  we  had 
it.  There  must  liave  been  at  least  a  hundred  persons  on  the  river 
between  Wells  Street  and  the  Forks.  Then  we  had  good  sleighing 
for  a  short  time,  and  you  would  have  laughed  to  have  seen  the 
splendid  turnouts  improvised  from  crockery  crates  and  sugar 
hogsheads.  There  were  only  two  cutters  in  town,  but  it  did  not 
take  many  tools  or  much  time  to  make  something  that  would  glide 
over  the  frozen  snow.  A  good  handy  fellow  with  an  ax.  drawing- 
knife,  and  augair  Avould  go  into  the  woods,  cut  down  two  straight 
young  saplings,  ghave  oil' a  little i\liere  they  bent  up  for  tlie  thills, 
bore  six  or  eight  holes,  in  which  they  drove  the  standards  a  foot 
high,  put  cross-pieces  on,  on  which  they  laid  the  crate,  filled  that 
with  hay,  and  the  sleigh  was  ready  for  vise  in  less  than  half  a  day. 
The  same  plan  was  pursued  with  the  sugar  liogshead,  only  that 
was  cut  lialf-way  down  in  front  a.iid  a  seat  put  across  in  the  back, 
and  you  had  a  sleigh  which,  covered  with  robes,  was  as  warm  and 
as  comfortable  as  the  best  of  cutters.  I  once  got  caught  in  a  snow- 
storm myself  between  hero  and  Jililwaukee,  and,  not  being  able  to 
make  nmch  progi-ess  with  a  A\'agoii.  stopped  half-way  up  and 
made  a  sleigli  which  I  used  all  that  winter.  Then  the  young 
bloods  of  the  town — ^ve  used  to  have  such  e\  en  in  those  days — 
got  up  a  splendid  sleigliinu  party.  I  think  it  was  on  the  1st  of 
January,  when  the}-  tume  out  with  the  government  yawl-boat  on 
runners,  drawn  by  four  good  horses,  and  covered  with  robes,  with 
as  many  bells  jingling  on  the  harness  as  they  could  find  in  the 
village,  and  thus  equipped  they  ni-idc  the  streets  ring  again  with 
their  merriment  and  laughter.  Unfortunately  for  them,  they  got 
treated  so  well  wherever  they  called,  that  by  evening  they  began 
to  feel  the  efl'ects  of  it,  and  determined  to  have  a  grand  spree, 
which  ended  in  smashing  up  the  best  saloon  in  town,  for  which 
they  paid  next  morning,  it  was  said,  without  a  murmur,  the  sum 
of  $800.  But  what  A\'as  that,  wlien  they  used  to  say  they  could 
lay  down  a  sixpence  at  the  baclidoor  at  night,  and- it  would  be  a 
■dollar  iu  the  morning  V 

There  was  very  little  \isiting  done  among  the  ladies,  as  thev 
had  all  they  could  attend  to  at  home,  servant-girls  being  very 
Scarce:  in  fact,  the  houses  of  those  days  were  not  well  calculated 
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for  company,  most  of  them  being'  about  16x20,  a  story  and  a-lialf. 
with  a  lean-to.  The  liouse  we  lived  in  that  winter,  on  the  corner 
of  Kinzie  and  Rush  Streets,  was  about  as  large  as  any  iu  town ; 
but  unfortunately  it  was  not  completed,  being-  neither  lathed  nor 
plastered,  not  even  sheathed,  and  we  had  nothing  to  protect  u^ 
from  the  weather  when  the  thermometer  marked  20  degrees  below 
zero  but  rough  siding  nailed  on  the  studs.  Fortunately  we  had 
warm  clothing,  and  would  almost  roast  in  front  of  a  huge  wood- 
fire  ill  the  large  chimney,  common  in  those  days,  while  our  back> 
were  covered  with  thick  cloaks  to  keep  from  freezing.  I  actually 
had  my  cup  freeze  to  the  saucer  while  sitting  at  the  table  at 
breakfast.  Stoves  were  not  to  be  had,  and  cooking  was  done  under 
great  disadviintages.  Pots  were  boiled  hanging  from  a  hook  over 
the  fire,  and  bread  baked  in  a  baking  pot,  with  hot  wood-ashc< 
above  and  below  it.  I  wonder  what  ladies  would  think  of  such 
conveniences  now,  when  girls  turn  up  their  noses  unless  they  haxc 
hot  and  cold  water  at  hand,  and  stationary  tubs  to  wash  in.  Then 
the  water  was  brought  from  the  rivei-  in  pails.  The  most  fashion- 
able boarding-house  was  kept  in  a  log- building-  about  16x24  feet; 
there  forty  persons  daily  took  their  meals, — ^liow  many  slept  there 
I  could  not  say.  I  know  they  took  in  our  whole  party  of  sixteen 
the  first  night  in  Chicago,  and  set  the  t-ible  for  breakfast  until 
about  dinner-time,  and  dinner  till  supper-time. 

Chicago  in  those  early  days  was  but  a  small  village  on  the  ver\ 
outskirts  of  civilized  life,  with  very  few  of  the  conveniences,  and, 
I  may  say  none  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The  furniture  in  the 
houses  was  of  the  most  primiti\'e  kind, — common  wooden  chairs 
and  a  deal  table;  some  eveu  had  to  put  up  with  forms  to  sit  on. 
Before  spring,  flour  became  so  scarce  that  |28  a  barrel  was  given 
foi'  it,  and  it  was  a  favor  to  get  it  at  that.  It  was  the  same  with 
other  conunodities  that  we  now  think  absolutely  necessary  for  oui- 
tables.  Potatoes  were  not  to  be  had ;  butter  the  same ;  and  we 
were  at  last  reduced  to  beef,  pork,  and  coi-n-meal.  1  think  the 
molasses  did  hold  out.  but  corn-meal  cakes  were  generally  eaten 
with  pork  fat.  1  don't  know  Avhat  we  should  have  done  had  not 
navigation  opened  early  that  year  and  permitted  the  good  shiii 
Westward  Ho,  a  small  craft  about  eighteen  or  twent>-  feet  long, 
the  onl>-  \'essel  that  wintered  in  the  river,  to  make  regular  trips 
to  St.  Jo  and  bring  back  a  cargo  of  ten  or  twelve  barrels  of  flonr 
each  time.     During  the  winter,  if  a  stray  lloosier  wagon  or  ]n-ai- 
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i-ie-schoouer,  as  we  used  to  call  them,  happened  to  find  its  way  >o 
tnr  north,  as  they  sometimes  did,  with  a  few  crocks  of  butter, 
dried  apples,  smoked  bacon,  liams,  etc.,  the  Avliole  village  would 
be  after  the  wagon  to  get  hold  of  the  precious  commodities.  This 
scarcity  lasted  till  spring,  when,  on  the  7th  of  May,  we  were  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  a  schooner  in  the  ofla.ng,  laden  with  flonr 
and  provisions  from  Detroit.  She  had  to  lay  half  a  mile  from 
shore,  while  the  three  or  four  ]SIackiniiw  boats  used  for  tliat  pur- 
pose made  trips  to  unload  her. 

The  boats  used  were  made  of  birch  bark,  very  light,  and  were 
the  only  ones  that  could  cross  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
with  any  load.  Iler  freight  was  fortnnatelj'  consigned  to  an 
honest  man,  who  preferred  to  sell  it  at  a  fiiir  price. — $10  a  barrel. 
— although  he  was  offered  fi25  a  barrel  for  the  whole  cargo.  Mr. 
Dole's  name  was  known  in  that  transaction  over  tlie  whole  comit  ry 
from  here  to  the  ]\Iississippi  for  years  after. 

From  this  time  the  village  began  gradually  to  improve.  A 
bridge  was  built  over  the  river  at  Dearborn  St.,  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  canoe  ferry  that  had  been  run  the  season 
before.  The  number  of  inhabitiints  had  increased  to  700  or  800. — 
iOO  or  500  more  than  were  here  the  October  previous.  I  went 
East  in  JNlay  and  returned  in  the  following  November,  when  I 
found  a  great  cliauge  for  the  better.  There  were  two  quiti' 
respectable  hotels  built  on  Lake  Street,  and  several  stores.  The 
first  person  who  \'entured  to  move  so  far  south  as  the  corner  of 
LaSalle  and  Lake  Streets  was  called  ■■  the  prairie  tailor."'  Tlie 
Presbyterians,  who  before  had  worshipped  in  a  small,  roug'h 
building,  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  South  "Water  Streets,  had 
piut  up  a  small  church  on  Ulark  Street,  near  Lake.  The  ladies 
began  to  hold  their  society  meetings  regularly,  and  got  up  a  fair 
that  was  quite  a  success;  and  in  the  winter  of  1834 — 5,  a  piano 
that  had  been  brought  from  Ijonilou  by  Mr.  Brookes,  then  the  only 
one  in  tlie  place  or  in  the  State,  for  what  I  know,  was  taken  from 
the  store  where  it  had  been  since  our  arrival,  and  Mrs.  B.,  assisted 
by  George  Davis  and  others,  gave  several  concerts,  to  the  great 
delight  and  amusement  of  the  citizens.  What  memories  cluster 
around  those  names.  George  was  the  life  and  soul  of  an\-  company 
he  might  be  in,  and  there  are  many  old  citizens  j'ct  left  in  Chicago 
who  will  remember  his  comical  songs. — -'The  Mogul"  and  "The 
Blue-Bottle  Fly."  for  instance, — that  always  used  to  bring  forth 
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roujids  of  apxolauso,  ■\vliilo  Mrs.  B.,  i\iio  accompanied  liiin  on  the 
piano,  played  those  old-fasliioned  pieces  of  martial  music — "The 
Battle  of  ri-agne"  and  others — that  wore  great  favorites  with  the 
audience,  wlio  made  the  house  ring  witli  tlieir  plaudits.  They 
have  both  passed  away,  I  trust  to  a  better  world,  but  to  many  of 
their  old  friends  and  descendants  still  with  us  these  lines  will 
bring  back  many  pleasaut  memories. 

The  sunnner  of  1835  brought  still  greater  imjjrovements,  as  well 
as  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.    The  Lake  House, 
a  large,  brick  hotel,  was  built  on  the  corner  of  Rinzie  and  Rush 
Streets.      There  were  also  some  stores  erected  on  North  Water 
Street,  and  a  great  effort  made,  unsuccessfully,  however,  to  carry 
the  trade  to  the  North  Side.    On  South  Water  Street,  also,  several 
stores  had  been  erected.    In  the  winter  of  1836  and  1836,  weekly 
dancing  parties  were  inaugurated  at  the  Lake  House,  and  four- 
hor.se  sleighs  and  wagons  sent  around  ta  collect  the  fair  ladies 
who  attended  them.    The  first  wiutei-  here,  there  were  but  two 
uiuuarried  ladies  in  the  village  of  a  suitable  age,  and  one  of  them 
got  married  before  spring,  but  in  183-5  and  "30  their  number  had 
largely  increased.     From  this  time  six.-iety  seemed  to  take  upon 
itself  a  more  decided  fcn-ui,  rising  from  the  chaos  in  which  it  had 
bi'fore  been.     In  the  spring  of  183G,  in  May,  there  was  n  large 
gathering  of  speculators  from  the  East  to  attend  the  canal  sales, 
and  Chicago  began  to  be  appreciated  more  than  ever.     The  citi- 
zens made  money  and  put  on  more  airs.     I  remember  that  summer 
the  boarders  at  the  Lake  House  passed  a  resolution,  partly  in  joke, 
of  course,  that  they  wiiuld  not  have  any  but  rich  men  staying 
tliere,  putting  the  sinn  that  they  were  to  be  'worth  at  $10,000. 
The  contrast  from  that  to  a  rich  man  of  the  present  day  is  great. 
]<"rom  this  time  the  city  grow  rapidly  in  wealth,  numbers,  and 
importanc-e.  and,  as  there  are  many  who  were  residents  at  that 
time  better  able  to  write  it  up  than  myself,  I  will  conclude  this 
long  article,  trusting  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  so  much 
>))nee  in  your  valuable  jiaper. 
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II. 

As  some  of  your  readers  may  have  no  idea  of  the  hardships 
encountered  by  tlie  first  settlers  in  reaching  our  City  in  early 
times,  I  will  make  a  few  extracts  from  notes  made  some  forty- 
eight  years  since,  which  I  trust  will  be  found  interesting :  Just 
fancy  yourself  standing  on  the  road  leading  from  the  East  into 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  one  cold,  raw,  wet  afternoon,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  1338,  where  you  would  have  seen  two  covered 
wagons,  one  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  other  by  one,  wending 
their  slow  and  tedious  way  along  the  muddy,  miry  road  leading 
from  LaPorte,  then  called  Door  Prairie,  the  place  from  which 
they  had  started  that  morning,  and  though  only  fourteen  miles 
distant,  it  had  taken  them  the  whole  day  to  accomplish  the  dis- 
tance, and  liard  work  at  that,  occasioned  by  the  villainous  roads 
over  which  they  had  passed,  or,  to  speak  more  literally,  through 
which  the  tired  horses  had  dragged  them,  for  it  had  been  out  of 
one  mud-hole  into  another  the  whole  distance ;  and  the  poor 
beasts  looked  pretty  well  fagged  out  from  their  day's  work  and 
the  previous  500  miles  they  had  already  come  on  their  journey. 
Some  of  the  part)-  were  walking,  and  from  their  appearance  and 
mud-bespattered  clothing  looked  as  if  they  had  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel  more  than  once  that  day.  "Walk  with  them  to 
the  tavern,  to  which  they  are  evidently  bending  their  steps,  and, 
while  standing  there,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  occupants  as  they 
alight  from  their  vehicles.  It  is  very  evident  from  their  appear- 
ance that  they  are  not  rough  Hoosiers  from  Indiana,  or  Buckeyes 
from  the  backwoods  of  Ohio,  for  there  is,  notwithstanding  their 
travel- worn  appearance  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  a  something  in  their  looks  and  manners  which  stamps  them 
as  far  superior  in  mental  culture  and  civilization  to  the  rough, 
uncouth  persons  usually  seen  tumbling  out  of  a  mover's  wagon, 
—though  probably  not  so  well  calculated  to  get  along  in  a  new 
country  or  to  endure  the  privations  experienced  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  or  the  travel  and  hardships  of  the  next  few  days,  as  the 
other  classes  would  have  been.  Their  very  wagons  look  as  if  taste 
and  neatness  were  not  wholly  forgotten.  They  are  a  large  family, 
the  heads  of  which  are  a  gentleman  and  lady  passed  the  meridian 
uf  life,  an  elderly  lady  accompanying  them,  nine  children,  the 
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eldest  a  young  man  just  approaching-  nianlioocl,  and  liis  foui- 
brothers,  three  young  girls  not  yet  in  their  teens,  and  one  just 
entering  that  important  era.  Two  young  jneu,  friends  of  the 
family,  travelling  with  them,  complete  the  party.  Takeii  to- 
gether, they  comprise  a  group  not  often  seen  so  far  "West  in  those 
early  days  when  Chicago  was  on  the  very  confines  of  civilization 
But  they  are  now  quietly  seated  in  the  tavern,  a  description  of 
which  will  answer  for  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  all  they  have 
stopped  at  during  their  journey.  The  outer  door  opens  into  a 
large  room  used  as  a  sitting-room  for  the  men  folks,  and  also  as  a 
barroom,  for  in  one  corner,  generally  in  the  angle,  you  will  sec  a 
cupboard  with  two  or  three  shelves,  on  ^^'hich  are  arranged  in 
bottles,  the  different  colored  liquors,  for  I  suppose  the  color  is 
about  all  the  difference  you  could  have  found  in  them,  as  the 
brandy,  gin,  and  whisljy  generally  came  from  one  distillery  in 
Ohio,  with  the  addition  of  burnt  sugar  and  juniper  berries  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  their  customers.  From  this  room  j^ou  would  enter 
the  family  sitting-room,  also  used  as  a  dining-room  for  travelers. 
and  out  of  that  usually  a  kitchen  and  small  family  bedroom.  The 
upper  story,  although  sometimes  divided  into  two  rooms,  Axas 
often  left  in  one,  with  beds  arranged  along  the  sides.  Once  in  a 
while  you  might  lind  a  curtain  drawn  across  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  affording  a  little  privacy  to  the  female  portion  of  tlic 
occupants,  but  often  not  even  that,  the  beds  being  occupied  jjru- 
miscuously,  on  the  first-corae-first-served  principle.  Meals  usu- 
ally consisted  of  bread,  butter,  potatoes,  and  fried  pork ;  now  and 
then  you  might  get  a  few  eggs,  but  not  as  far  "West  as  our 
travelers  now  find  themselves.  Such  were  the  accommodations 
travelei-s  had  to  put  up  with  in  those  early  days.  If  they  could 
And  a  tin  washbasin  and  clean  towel  for  the  whole  party  to  use^ 
generally  used  on  a  bench  outside  the  backdoor,  they  considered 
themselves  fortunate.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  beds-  were  all 
occupied,  or  at  least  bespoken,  but  our  travelers  were  well  pre- 
pared for  such  occurrences,  as  the  one-horse  wagon  was  filled  with 
mattresses,  blankets,  pillows,  cloaks,  and  other  articles  to  make 
up  comfortable  beds  on  the  floor,  which  was  done  according  to. 
circumstances,  sometimes  in-  the  barroom,  and  sometimes  in  the 
dining-room.  The  time  spoken  of  in  Michigan  City  it  was  in  the 
inner  room,  where,  at  10  o'clock,  we  will  leave  them  for  the  night, 
the  female  portion  of  the  family  on  the  mattresses,  the  male  on 
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the  softest  board  they  could  pick  out,  -wi-apioed  up  in  a  blanket 
and  cloak. 

They  were  early  astir  the  next  morning,  not  that  they  need 
have  been,  had  not  the  room  been  wanted  for  other  purpose.*,  foi- 
they  had  determined  to  spend  the  day  where  they  were  to  re.st 
the  horses  before  venturing  on  the  forty-two  miles  of  lake-shore, 
without  a  house  between  them  and  the  Calumet  lliver.  Durino- 
the  day  tliej'  would  have  found  ample  time  to  have  seen  all  then' 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  embryo  city,  which  then  contained  probably 
about  fifty  inhabitants.  The  buildings  consisted  of  one  small 
brick  tavern,  a  frame  one  opposite,  a  blacksmith-shop,  a  store,  and 
half-a-dozen  houses,  built  in,  on,  above,  and  below  the  sand.  It 
was  literally  a  place  of  sand,  being  located  on  far  more  sand-hills 
than  ever  ancient  Rome  was  on  hills.  It  appeared  to  be  about  the 
sovithern  point  of  Lake  Micliigan.  A  small  creek  emptied  itself 
into  the  Lake,  tliough  apparently  much  too  small  for  an\-  harbor 
ever  to  be  formed  there.  Altogether  it  was  one  of  tlie  most 
dreary-looking-  places  imaginable,  nothing  inviting  about  it.  Our 
part}-  were  making  what  prejjarations  lliey  could  for  the  mor- 
row's journey,  but  provisions  were  very  scarce.  All  they  conld 
get  was  a  sucking-pig.  two  small  pieces  of  pork,  and  half-a-bushel 
of  potatoes ;  no  butter  or  milk  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
Fortunately  they  had  flour  and  honey  in  the  wagon,  so  they  felt 
satisfied  their  provisions  would  last  them  through.  From  all  the 
information  they  could  get  tliey  had  made  up  their  minds  to  spend 
one  night  on  the  lake-shore,  either  in  the  wagon  or  under  the 
broad  canopy  of  heaven.  It  is  very  evident  from  their  conversa- 
tion that  they  dread  the  journey,  for  two  of  their  horses  are  about 
used  lip.  and  their  loads  are  heavy,  but  we  will  again  leave  them 
for  the  night.  The  next  morning'  found  them  u^j  bright  and  early 
for  a  start,  and  after  getting  breakfast  and  repacking  the  wagons, 
they  made  it  by  putting  the  tlii'ee  horses  to  the  smallest  wagon 
and  hauling  it  over  the  hills  to  the  shore,  when  the  lady  and  chil- 
dren started  on  their  toilsome  journey,  while  the  men  folks  took  a 
span  of  the  horses  back  for  the  double  A\agon.  They  soon  found 
the  depth  of  the  sand  and  the  ditftculties  of  the  way  had  not  been 
exaggerated,  for  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  reach  the  beach,  on 
which  they  had  barely  traveled  half-a-mile  when  the  horses  came 
to  a  dead  stop,  which  delayed  them  some  tinic  and  they  concluded 
the  only  way  of  making  an}-  progress  at  all  was  hy  traveling  in 
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the  water  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Even  there  they  found  the 
sand  so  heavy  that  they  had  to  stop  every  now  and  then  to 
breathe  the  hor-^es,  which  made  it  very  tedious  traveling.  It  was 
■i  o'cloclc  before  they  overtook  the  iirst  wagon  that  started.  The 
family  comp lamed  of  great  fatigue,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
they  could  not  ride,  the  single  liorse  was  completely  used  up  ;  all 
their  urging  could  not  ukivc  him.  To  add  to  these  troubles,  the 
wind  Jind  waves  began  to  rise,  driving  them  further  up  the  beach. 
It  became  evident  that  a  heavy  storm  was  blowing  up.  After  a 
«leal  of  useless  trouble  and  exertion,  it  was  decided  that  the  two- 
horse  wagon  sliould  proceed  with  the  family  until  tliey  could  find 
some  sheltered  S[)ot  in  which  to  spend  the  night,  leaving  two  of 
the  young-  men  to  get  the  other  on  as  fa§t  as  possible,  and  await 
the  return  of  the  team  to  take  them  to  the  stopping-placr-.  It  was 
lifter  darlc  before  they  i-ejoined  their  party  in  the  sand-hills,  Mdiere 
they  found  suiipei-  prepared,  and  glad  enough  they  all  Avere  to  sit 
down  to  it,  aftiu-  the  labors  of  the  day;  but  they  had  hardly 
tasted  a  mouthful  before  the  threatened  storm  b)-okc  o-^-er  their 
heads  in  ail  its  fury.  They  had  barely  reached  the  wagon, 
whither  they  hastened  AN'ith  what  food  they  could  snatch  up,  be- 
fore tlie  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  thundcn'  rolled  fearfully,  and  the 
wind  increased  to  a  perfect  hurricane.  The  storm  continued  to 
increase  in  violence  until  after  midniglit,  the  family  sitting  oppo- 
site eacli  other  on  either  side  of  the  wagon  listening  to  the  war  of 
the  elements  during  the  long  and  tedious  hours  of  tliat  dreadful 
night,  holding  on  with  tightened  grasp  to  the  bows  of  tin'  wagon- 
cover,  expecting  every  minute  it  would  be  blown  away.  Fortu- 
nately the  canvas-top  was  made  of  stout  material,  and  withstood 
the  fury  of  the  blast,  but  still  left  them  in  no  verv  enviable  posi- 
tion, suffering  as  they  wore  from  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  day's 
■walk,  the  cold-and-danip  atmosphere  surrounding  them,  and  the 
want  of  a  good  night's  rest.  The  th)-ec  young  men  crawled  for 
shelter  under  t)ie  cover  of  the  small  wagon,  closing  up  the  back 
and  front  as  well  as  they  could  to  prevent  the  driving  wind  and 
rain  from  making  a  clean  sweep  through  it.  In  the  first  few  hours 
they  liad  the  best  of  it,  laying  on  a  pile  of  mattresses,  with  plenty 
to  cover  them,  but  toward  morning,  when  the  wind  was  at  its 
height,  they  suddenly  found  tlieinselves  deluged  with  rain,  th(! 
front  and  back  of  the  cover  having  been  carried  a^vay,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  diffioulty  thev  again  secured  it  and  sheltered 
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themselves  from  the  pitiless  storm.  None  who  went  through  the 
experience  of  that  and  the  succeeding  night  will  ever  forget  it. 
Glad  enough  they  all  were  to  welcome  the  first  rays  of  the  com- 
ing morn;  even  then  the  outlook  was  none  of  the  brightest. 
Fortunately  the  rain  had  ceased,  but  a  cold  north  wind  continued 
to  blow  from  the  Lake,  driving  them  up  higher  and  higher  on 
the  beach  where  the  horses  had  to  travel  fetlock  deep  in  sand 
I'very  steio  they  took.  After  partaking  of  breakfast,  cooked  under 
the  greatest  difficulty,  as  the  wood  and  everything  around  was 
saturated  with  the  rain,  they  again  started  on  their  journey,  but 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  horse,  bought  in  Miohi- 
g-an  only  ten  days  before,  could  go  no  further,  so  after  consultation 
it  was  determined  to  turn  him  adrift  in  the  .sand-hills,  where  I 
have  no  doubt  he  soon  became  food  for  the  wolves.  After  hauling- 
the  heaviest  wagon  well  up  on  the  beach,  secure  from  the  waves, 
and  filling  it  with  all  that  could  possibly  be  spared  out  of  the 
other  wagon,  we  fastened  the  covers  down,  and  left  it,  fully  ex- 
pecting that  half  the  contents  would  be  stolen;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  some  sacrifice,  as  it  was  beginning  to  be  a  serious 
matter  how  we  were  to  exist  until  we  reached  Mann's  tavern,  on 
the  Calumet  River,  over  thirty  miles  distant,  as  the  two  horses 
left  were  xoretty  well  tired  out.  There  was  no  time  to  he  lost,  so 
putting  one  horse  before  the  other,  they  pressed  on,  though  still 
having  to  stop  e\-ery  half-hour  to  rest  the  team;  about  9  o'clock 
four  travelers  on  horseback  overtook  our  party.  Among  the 
number  was  Augustus  Garrett  and  Dr.  Egan,  for  many  years 
after  well-known  and  prominent  citizens  of  Chicago.  They  told 
us  we  could  not  be  over  ten  miles  from  Michigan  City,  which 
greatly  discouraged  our  ti-avelers,  as  they  fully  expected  they 
were  at  least  twenty,  but  the  continued  stoppages  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  had  deceived  them. 

From  this  time,  they  fully  made  up  their  minds  to  spend  an- 
other night  ou  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  not  a  very  pleasant  pros- 
pect certainly,  as  it  was  still  very  cold,  and  a  large  amount  of  their 
bedding  and  blankets  was  left  .behind,  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  so  they  walked  wearily  onward  until  evening,  when,  finding  a 
sheltered  spot  in  one  of  the  swales  among  the  sand-hills,  they  pre- 
pared to  spend  the  uight  there,  by  gathering  wood,  lighting  a  fire, 
and  cutting  a  quantity  of  jumper  and  fir  boughs  to  cover  the 
ground,  on  which,  after  partaking  of  rather  a  slim  supper,  they 
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laid  down,  covered  with  cloaks  and  what  blankets  they  had,  and, 
being  completely  tired  out,  really  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest,  un- 
der the  somewhat  novel  circumstances  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. The  poor  horses  were,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  plight  than 
themselves,  as  they  had  nothing  but  the  dried,  wiry  grass  to  eat, 
siftbrding  very  little  nourishment.  They  were  up  next  morning 
with  the  first  dawn  of  day ;  and,  as  they  had  no  sumptuous  break- 
fast to  cook,  their  provisions  being  reduced  to  about  half-a-peck  of 
potatoes,  were  S9on  prepared  to  resume  their  journey,  though  not 
with  a  Yer>'  comfortable  feeling,  knowing  they  could  not  taste  an- 
other mouthful  until  tliey  had  traveled  the  twenty  jniles  inter- 
vening between  them  and  the  nearest  house,  but  thej'  hurried  ofl', 
hoping  almost  against  hope  that  a  friend  in  Chicago,  to  whom 
they  had  written,  while  at  Michigan  City,  an  account  of  their 
situation,  would  get  the  letter  and  send  heljp,  which,  fortunately 
for  them,  he  did,  sending  a  yoke  of  oxen  driven  by  a ,  former 
acquaintance,  who  met  them  about  11  o'clock.  This  was  a  great 
relief  to  all,  as  it  enabled  the  female  portion  of  the  family  to  crowd 
into  the  wagon  and  ride  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Leaving'  them 
comfortably  provided  for,  three  of  the  young  men  walked  on, 
arriving  at  Mann's  tavern,  on  the  banks  of  the  Calumet,  soon  after 
dark,  and  no  three  young  men  ever  felt  happier  than  they  did  to 
find  themselves  again  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  with  the  pi'os- 
pect  before  them  of  a  good  substantial  meal.  The  remainder  of 
the  party,  with  the  wagon,  arrived  an  hour  or  so  later,  and  were 
highly  delighted  to  find  a  good  supper  prepared  -for  them.  The 
night  was  spent,  as  many  before  had  been,  part  sleeping  on  the 
floor,  while  others  occupied  a  couple  of  beds,  which  were  fortu- 
nately found  disengaged.  The  tavern-keeper  was  a  half-Indian, 
but  kept  a  good  house  of  its  sort,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
also  ran  the  ferry.  The  house  was  of  logs,  two  buildings  about 
16  X  20  being  put  up,  leaving  a  space  between  of  about  the  same 
size,  which,  being  covered  with  clapboards,  like  the  other  build- 
ings, and  inclosed  at  the  sides,  made  quite  a  commodious  tavern, 
nuich  better  than  most  of  those  they  had  stopped  at  for  the  last 
;300  miles  of  their  journe\'. 

In  the  morning,  it  was  de(;ided  that  three  of  the  young  men 
should  start  back  after  the  other  wagon,  which  they  did,  though 
much  against  their  inclinations,  taking  with  them  both  oxen  and 
horses,  carrying  what  provender  they  needed  on  their  backs. 
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After  traveling  ten  or  twelve  miles  on  the  back  track,  they  came 
to  a  grove  \\here  two  men  were  at  work  building  a  shanty, 
stabling,  etc.,  for  a  new  station  for  the  stage-company,  and  not 
before  it  was  needed,  for  our  party  dragged  one  horse  off  to  the 
woods, — a  -victim  to  hard  driving,  scant  feed,  and  want  of  care; 
but  what  could  the  drivers  do,  with  a  route  of  forty-two  miles  of 
lake-shore  without  a  house,  but  put  the  poor  brutes  through  as 
best  they  could.  That  night  the  young  men  had  to  lie  on  two 
inches  of  snow,  by  way  of  a  change,  but  with  their  heads  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  by  boughs  stuck  in  the  saud  by  some  other 
party  before  the  frost  set  in,  and  a  good  roaring  fire  at  their  feet, 
they  managed  to  spend  a  pretty  comfortable  night.  The  second 
day,  a  little  before  dark,  they  found  the  wagon  just  as  it  had  been 
left, — not  a  thing  touched.  It  was  not  long  before  a  fire  was 
kindled,  and  slap-jacks  were  frying  in  the  pan,  which,  eaten  with 
the  honey  left  behind,  made  an  excellent  supper,  enlivened  as  it 
Avas  with  many  songs  and  jovial  talk.  It  took  two  days  more  to 
again  reach  the  rivei',  M^here  they  found  the  party  fully  recruited 
from  the  fatigues  of  their  journey,  and  anxious  to  be  again  on  the 
road  for  Chicago,  some  thirteen  miles  distant.  The  following  day, 
about  11  o'clock,  they  left  Mann's  tavern,  and  toward  evening 
arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  where  they  might  reason- 
ably have  expected  to  find  a  comfortable  resting-place;  but  it 
was  not  to  be.  Every  tavern  and  house  was  full,  and  they  had 
to  wait  two  or  three  hours  in  the  cold  before  they  could  find  a 
roof  to  shelter  them;  then  a  kind  lady  had  compassion  on  them, 
and  took  them  into  her  already-crowded  boarding-house,  a  log 
building-  about  16  x  20,  where  they  had  again  to  spread  their  mat- 
tresses on  the  floor.  Such  was  the  reception  of  a  family  in  the 
then  Village  of  Chicago,  a]id  such  were  a  few  of  the  hardships  and 
troubles  experienced  in  getting  there. 
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III. 

As  before  stated,  T  came  from  Buffalo  by  team,  and,  on  leaving 
the  lake  shore  and  rounding  the  point  of  woods  about  Thirty-first 
Street,  we  found  ourselves,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  wide  expanse 
of  level  prairie,  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  belt  of  timber  which 
lined  the  banks  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  river,  a  mile  or  two 
distant.  Three  or  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  point  where  we 
stood  lay  the  Village  of  Chicago,  stretching  from  the  lake  some 
half-mile  or  more  to  the  west,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  the 
white  houses  and  stores,  together  with  the  buildings  and  fence  of 
the  garrison  grounds,  giving  it  quite  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance under  the  genial  rays  of  the  wintry  sun,  especially  as 
seen  after  the  storm  and  the  tedious  jo\irney  of  the  previous  few 
da3's.  The  grass  looked  brown,  for  it  was  long  enough  to  hide 
from  view  the  slight  sprinkling  of  snow  that  had  fallen  a  few 
days  before,  but  the  ground  was  frozen  solid,  though  yet  in  Octo- 
ber. There  was  but  one  building  between  us  and  the  village,  and 
that  was  a  log- barn,  standing  about  Twentieth  Street.  To  the 
east  of  us  was  the  beautiful  Lake,  on  the  bosom  of  which  we  could 
now  and  then,  between  the  hills  of  sand  that  lined  its  bank,  catch 
sight  of  two  schooners  that  lay  at  anchor  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  land,  lazily  rising  and  falling  with  the  swell  of  th(! 
wa\'es  as  they  rolled  into  shore  from  the  eft'eot  of  the  late  north- 
easter. Again  turning  our  eyes  landward,  as  we  slowly  walked 
beside  a  yoke  of  plodding  oxen,  which  a  kind  friend  had  sent  to 
meet  us  and  help  our  weary  horses  over  the  sandj'  beach  from 
Michigan  City,  we  gazed  upon  the  scene  before  us.  Wondering 
if  the  place  would  answer  the  glowing  description  we  had  heard 
of  it  and  realize  our  expectations,  we  kept  the  beaten  track  to 
about  Adams  Street,  where  we  turned  directly  westward  across 
the  ijrairie  in  the;  direction  of  the  bridge  thrown  across  the  river 
between  Randolph  and  Lake  Streets,  but  changed  our  course 
about  Clark  Street,  where  we  turned  north  and  made  for  the  cen- 
tre of  the  village,  between  Franklin  and  LaSalle  Streets,  near  the 
river.  Hero  we  had  to  wait  an  hour  or  two  until  we  could  find 
some  place  in  which  to  spend  the  night.  We  at  last  found  shel- 
ter under  the  voof  of  a  log  boarding-house,  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Brown, 
as,  I  think,  I  stated  in  a  former  letter.  While  waiting  around 
that  afternoon,  we  had  ample  time  to  make  a  few  notes  of  our 
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suiTOiindiiigs.  What  few  buildings  there  were  on  the  South- 
Side,  were  built  on  the  piairie,  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
river,  with  an  Indian  trail,  deeply  indented  iu  the  soil,  running- 
close  to  it  along  its  bank.  There  was  no  road  or  street  thrown 
up,  but  the  houses  and  stores  were  scattered  here  and  thei-e  from 
about  State  Street,  on  the  east,  to  the  forks  of  the  river  westward. 
On  the  "West-Side  were  several  buildings,  and  on  the  North-Side, 
east  of  Dearborn  Street,  was  also  a  clustei-  of  small  houses.  From 
Dearborn  Street  west,  the  North-Side  was  one  dense  forest,  with 
the  exception  of  a  couple  of  log-buildings  and  a  house  and  barn, 
situated  on  the  point  made  bj^  the  North-Branch  as  it  emptied 
into  the  main  stream,  where  Judge  Harmon  resided. 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  place,  as  seen  from  the  spot 
Avhere  we  stood,  near  Franklin  Street.  The  building  that  at- 
tracted most  of  our  attention  that  evening,  as  it  Avas  near  to  us, 
and  had  tive  or  six  windows  on  the  side  fronting  on  Franklin 
Street,  was  the  meeting-house,  probabh'  about  16x2+,  owned,  so 
wo  afterward  found,  by  the  Baptists,  but  then  used,  being  the 
only  one  in  the  village,  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  as 
well.  It  was  a  common  frame-building,  void  of  paint  or  other 
outside  adornment.  The  titting-up  inside  was  of  the  most  primi- 
tive character.  The  scats  were  made  of  common,  planed  boards, 
without  any  backs,  if  I  remember  right.  The  reading-desk,  on  a 
platform  slightly  raised,  was  of  the  same  rough  material,  but  the 
Gospel  was  preached  there  weekly,  in  all  its  purity,  by  three  as 
good  men  as  could  be  found  in  the  pulpit  of  the  present  day, — the 
\iev.  Mr.  Freeman,  the  Baptist,  who  preached  in  the  morning, 
and  soon  left  this  world,  I  trust,  for  a  better;  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Porter,  still  liA'ing  among  us.  who  preached  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  Rev.  Hein'y  Whitehead,  yet  a  resident  of  the  City,  in  the 
evening.  The  siuging  -was  led,  such  as  it  was,  by  a  sergeant  from 
the  garrison,  who  usually  sang  "  Old  Hundred,"  or  some  such  tune, 
with  a  nasal  twang  that  was  dreadful  to  listen  to.  The  congre- 
gation generally  averaged  about  thirty  to  thirtj'-liA'e.  The  house 
in  the  afternoon  was  generally  pretty  well  filled  with  children 
attending  Sunday-school. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  speecli  at  the  unveiling  of  the  tab- 
let, said  the  first  Sunday-school  in  the  A-illage  Avas  commenced  by 
Maj.  Wilcox  in  the  garrison,  but  ]\Irs.  Charles  Taylor  informs  me 
that  she  commenced  the  first  Sunday-school  in  their  log-house  on 
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Wolf  Point,  or  "West- \Vater  Street,  as  early  as  1832,  having  five 
or  six  scholars,  two  of  LaFramboise's  being  among  them ;  and  shc^ 
also  says  she  was  the  only  white  woman  that  staid  outside  the 
garrison,  in  the  Indian  scare  of  that  year. 

It  was  also  stated  at  the  same  time,  by  the  Hon.  John  Went- 
worth,  in  his  speech,  that  Col.  Beaubien  brought  the  first  piano 
into  the  City,  whereas  it  was  Samuel  Brookes,  who  brought  it 
with  hira  from  London  in  1833,  and  rented  it  out  to  the  Colonel 
for  a  few  months,  afterward  selling  it  to  him.  I  don't  Icnow  as  it 
is  of  much  consequence,  but  we  might  as  well  have  it  correct. 

Mr.  Porter  held  the  evening  meetings  weekly,  in  a  small  log- 
building,  situated  on  Water  Street,  between  Dearborn  and  Statt^ 
Streets,  used  in  the  day-time  for  a  school-room,  and  occupied  by 
Miss  Chappel  and  a  few  scholars.  Such  was  the  commencement  of 
three  of  the  largest  denominations  in  this  City  of  beautiful 
■churches.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  forty-seven  years  should 
have  made  such  a  change.  But  it  is  the  same  with  everything. 
The  first  school,  as  I  said  before,  was  kept  by  Miss  Chappel,  now 
Mrs.  J.  Porter,  followed  by  Miss  Barrow,  in  the  spring,  who  in- 
creased the  number  with  a  few  larger  scholars. 

The  first  public-school  was,  I  think,  opened  on  the  North-Side. 
smd  taught  by  Mr.  Watkins,  in  the  fall  of  1834.  A  small  building 
•on  Dearborn  Street  was  occupied  as  a  public-school,  in  1835,  Geo. 
Davis,  a  well-known  character  in  Chicago  for  years  afterward, 
being  the  teacher.  Such  was  the  small  beginning  of  the  splendid 
school-system  of  the  present  day.  Who  could  have  thought,  m 
their  wildest  dreams  for  the  future,  that  such  splendid  structures 
■as  we  now  have,  containing  their  thousands  of  children,  would 
ever  have  been  erected  on  the  wet  prairie  surrounding  the  village 
■at  that  time.  The  first  brick  public-school  was  built  on  Madison 
■Street,  between  Dearborn  and  State,  in  1844. 

There  were  several  hotels  in  Chicago,  when  we  arrived — the 
jSIansion  House,  near  State,  on  Lake  Street;  the  Sauganash,  ou 
Market,  kept  that  winter  by  Mark  Beaubien ;  Ingersoll's  on  West- 
Water,  then  known  as  Wolf  Point,  facing  the  main  j-iver, — a  log- 
building  with  a  piazza  in  front  of  it;  and  the  Green- Tree  Hotel, 
still  standing  I  think,  on  Canal  Street,  north  of  Lake,  the  build- 
of  which  was  then  not  quite  finished.  These  were  all  filled  to 
overflowing  with  boarders  and  ti'avelei-s,  but  how  many  each  cared 
for  I  can  not  say.    Of  course  the  accommodations  for  the  comfort  of 
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their  guests  were  of  the  roughest  and  most  primitive  Idiid — a  dirt\- 
bar-room,  full  of  smoke,  was  all  the  sittiug-voom  provided  for  gen- 
tlemen at  any  rate,  whatever  they  might  have  had  for  ladies.  A& 
for  the  tables  they  set— well,  I  suppose  they  did  the  best  they 
could,  for  certainly  there  were  few  dainties  to  be  purchased  tliat 
winter  for  love  or  money,  and  the  appliances  for  cooking  were 
very  far  from  what  they  now  are.  In  many,  a  pot  hung-  over  a 
wood-fire,  a  fi-ying-pan  and  a  baking-pot  was  about  all  they  had 
for  culinary  purposes  in  those  days. 

There  were  several  stores.  John  Wright's,  between  Dearborn 
and  State  Streets,  was  the  most  easterly.  Then  there  were  two 
small  stores  near  the  corner  of  Dearborn, — one  used  as  a  bake-shop 
and  the  otlier  as  a  grocery  or  saloon.  Between  Dearborn  and 
Clark  Streets  were  several  buildings,  used  as  stores  and  dwelling- 
houses.  Modore  Beaubien  had  a  store  just  west  of  Dearborn.. 
Then  came  two  or  three  dwellings,  and  then  the  stores  kept  by 
Pruyiif  &  Kimberly,  C.  L.  Harmon,  and  George  AV.  Dole.  Still 
west  of  those  were  A\'alter  Kimball  and  P.  P.  W.  Peck,  on  the- 
corner  of  LaSalle.  Philo  Carpenter  kept  a  drug-store  in  a  log- 
building  on  the  river-bank.  Then  John  S.  C.  Hogan  kept  a  store 
and  post-office  in  an  old  log-building  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and 
"Water  Streets.  John  Bates,  still  living  in  Chicago,  was  clerking- 
for  him  at  that  time.  I  have  heard  him  say  lie  used  to  keep  the 
letters  in  an  old  boot-top. 

But  they  had  got  further  advanced  tlian  that  on  our  arrival,  as 
ihey  had  a  few  rough  board  pigeon-holes  back  of  the  counter, 
where  they  used  to  put  the  few  letters  or  papers  that  came  to  the 
village. 

Just  south  of  Hogau's  store,  on  Market  Street,  was  the  Saugti- 
nash,  where  Mark  Beaubien,  lately  deceased,  used  to  keep  tavern 
and  play  his  violin  every  evening  to  amuse  his  guests.  Opposite 
that  was  the  bridg'e  across  the  river.  And  such  a  bridge!  It  was 
built  of  round  logs,  cut  from  the  adjoining  woods.  Four  logs, 
framed  tog'cther,  making  a  square,  were  called  a  bent,  one  end  of" 
which  was  sunk  in  the  river,  leaving  the  top  of  it  about  tbree  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.-  There  were  two  of  these  sunk  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  about  thirty  feet  apart.  Then  straight, 
round  logs  «'ere  thrown  from  tlic  bauk  of  the  river,  from  either 
side,  on  to  these  bents,  others  crossed  from  bent  to  bent,  and  small 
trees,  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  long',  were  laid 
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transversely  on  the  logs,  making  the  roadway.  These  were  thrown 
on  loose — no  spike  or  pin  being  used.  There  were  no  rails  on  the 
sides,  and,  as  it  shook  and  trembled  under  every  team  that  crossed 
over,  it  was  not  surprising  that,  once  in  a  while,  a  span  of  horses 
should  jump  into  the  river.  I  saw  one  myself  that  winter — a 
splendid  team,  just  driven  in  from  Detroit,  and  the  best  in  the 
City — plunge  into  the  river  and  drown  before  we  could  help 
them.  The  only  wonder  was  that  the  four-horse  stage-wagon 
managed  to  get  safely  over  so  many  times. 

After  crossing  the  bridge,  at  the  corner  of  West-Lake  and  West- 
Water  Streets,  Bob  Kinzie,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  kept  the 
largest  store  in  town,  though  chiefly  filled  with  goods  for  the 
Indian  trade.  There  was  beside  Kinzie's  on  the  West-Side,  but 
that  would  be  about  all,  some  three  or  four  small  groceries,  where 
liquor  was  retailed. 

On  the  North-Side,  east  of  Dearborn  Street,  there  were  two  or 
three  small  stores  and  groceries,  and  several  houses  on  North- 
Water  Sireet,  a  small  hrick-house  near  N.-State  St.  being  then 
the  only  one  in  the  village.  It  belonged  to  Charles  Chapman,  a 
notorious  character  in  those  days.  East  of  Rush  Street,  on  the 
river-bank,  was  a  building  occupied  by  Newberry  &  Dole,  who 
did  the  forwarding  business  of  the  place  in  a  couple  of  large 
covered  wagons  that  made  continual  trips  to  Galena,  which  was 
then  a  flourishing  town  near  the  Mississippi,  and  doing  quite  an 
extensive  business  with  the  miners. 

Such  was  the  Chicago  of  those  days.  You  can  fancy  how  many 
houses  it  would  take  to  accommodate  about  300  people,  when  half 
of  them  boarded  in  tiie  taverns  and  boanling-houses,  and  the  other 
half  were  crowded  into  small  dwellings  and  rooms  over  the  stores. 
Still  east  of  the  warehouse  was  a  whitewashed  log-house,  with  a 
row  of  poplar  trees  before  it, — -the  former  residence  of  John  Kin- 
zie, whose  son  was,  at  this  time  living  in  a  spacious  log-house 
fronting  the  river  on  the  North-Side,  about  State  Street.  Beyond, 
and  still  further  to  (he  east,  were  to  be  seen  the  beautiful  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan,  the  shores  of  which  were  not  then  disfigured 
by  either  buildings  or  piers.  But  it  did  not  long  remain  so,  as  the 
coming  winter  saw  the  laborers,  with  the  accustomed  shanties, 
occupying  the  sandy  beach  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where 
they  were  soon  busily  at  work  for  the  Goveruitient,  constructing 
the  harbor  and  turning  the  course  of  the  river  into  its  present 
channel. 
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To  the  south  of  the  village  was  an  almost  interminable  prairie, 
said  to  be  300  miles  in  length,  with  only  one  small  belt  of  timber 
to  break  the  monotony  of  its  level  surface,  reaching,  as  we  were  told, 
to  tlie  most  southern  point  of  the  State,  to  which  you  could  travel 
by  crossing  only  that  one  small  belt  of  timber,  before  mentioned — not 
a  quarter-of-a-mile  in  width.  The  country  immediately  around 
the  village  was  very  low  and  wet,  the  banks  of  the  river  not  being 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  river  was  covered  with  wild  rice,  leaving 
but  a  small  stream  in  the  centre. 

Parties  informed  us  that,  in  the  spring,  we  should  find  it  aJmost 
impossible  to  get  around  for  the  mud — a  truth  very  forcibly  illu.s- 
trated  when,  a  few  months  later,  I  got  into  a  wagon  to  go  about  a 
mile-and-a-half  northwest,  to  a  house  Daniel  Elston  was  building 
on  the  Avest  side  of  the  river.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  two  good  horses  could  pull  the  empty  wagon  through  the 
two  feet  of  mud  and  water  across  the  prairie  we  had  to  pass.  I  once 
heard  Mr.  Elstoir's  place  called  "The  Mud  Farm,"  not  an  inappro- 
priate name  for  it  at  that  time.  A  year  or  two  later  I  saw  many 
teams  stuck  fast  in  the  streets  of  the  village.  I  remember,  once, 
a  stage-coach  got  mired  on  Clark  Street,  opposite  the  present 
Sherman  House,  where  it  remained  several  days,  with  a  board 
driven  in  the  mud  at  the  side  of  it  bearing  this  inscription :  "Xd 
bottom  here."  I  once  saw  a  lady  stuck  in  the  mud  in  the  middle 
of  Randolph  Street  at  the  crossing  of  LaSalle.  She  was  evideutly 
in  need  of  help,  as,  every  time  she  moved,  she  sank  deeper  and 
deeper.  An  old  gentleman  from  the  country,  seeing  the  situation, 
offered  to  help  her,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  her  modesty 
that,  with  one  desperate  effort,  she  drew  her  feet  out,  minus  her 
shoes,  which  were  afterward  found  over  a  foot  deep  in  the  mire, 
and  reached  the  sidewalk  in  her  stockings.  I  could  tell  innumer- 
able tales  of  the  dreadfully  muddy  roads  we  had  to  encounter,  but 
a  few  such  will  suffice. 

In  1838  or  '39,  the  only  way  two  of  onr  most  fashionable  young 
ladies  from  the  North-Side  could  get  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  Clark  Street,  near  liake,  was  by  riding  in  a  dung-cart,  with 
robes  thrown  on  the  bottom,  on  which  they  sat.  1  once  saw  those 
same  ladies  dumped  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  church,  through 
the  negligence  of  their  driver  in  not  putting  in  the  bolt.  Another 
.story,  told  in  a  lecture  given  by  Jas.  A.  Marshall,  is  rather  more  than 
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I  can  vouch  for.  It  was  this :  that  our  minister,  who  was  then  a 
young'  bachelor,  in  walking  home  with  a  young'  lady  from  "Wed- 
nesday-evening meeting,  got  into  a  slough,  and,  in  their  endeavors 
to  extricate  themselves,  kept  sinking  deeper  and  deeper,  until 
they  were  more  than  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water,  and  that  it 
was  only  from  their  screaming  for  help  that  assistance  came,  and 
.'iaved  them  from  a  muddy  and  watery  grave.  I  know  of  no  slough 
that  was  deep  enough  for  that,  except  one  running  south  from  the 
river  about  State  Street,  gradually  lessening  to  about  Adams 
Street.  There  was  also  a  very  wet  spot,  or  slough,  on  Clark  Street, 
south  of  Washington.  The  Village  Trustees,  wishing  to  drain  it, 
and  having  no  fund  on  hand,  applied  to  Strachaii  &  Scott,  the 
•first  brokers  that  came  here,  for  a  loan  of  $60.  But  the  wary 
Scotchmen  refused  to  let  them  have  it,  unless  E.  B.  Williams 
endorsed  it,  which  he  did.  This  was  probably  the  first  loan  made 
by  the  City  of  Chicago.  Compare  it  with  the  millions  she  has  bor- 
rowed since ;  what  a  contrast ! 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  must  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  early  efforts  of  our  City  Fathers  to  effectually  drain  the  vil- 
lage. As  I  have  said  before,  Chicago  was  very  low  and  exceedingly 
wcl.  The  first  ettbrt  made  was  on  Lake  Street,  where,  after 
mature  deliberation,  our  Village  Solons  passed  an  ordinance  for 
the  digging  out  of  the  street  to  the  depth  of  three  feet, — a  little 
the  deeper  in  the  centre.  This  naturally  drained  the  lots  contig- 
uous to  it;  and,  on  being  covered  with  long,  heavy  plank,  or  tim- 
ber, running  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  for  a 
few  months  after  it  was  finished  made  a  very  good  street.  Biit  it 
%vas  soon  found  that  heavy  teams  going  over  it  worked  ihe  timbers 
into  the  mud;  and  it  was  consequently  squash,  squash,  until  at 
last,  in  wet  weatliei',  the  mud  would  splash  up  into  the  horses' 
faces,  and  the  plan  was  condemned  as  a  failure.  It  was  tried  twn 
or  three  year-:,  when  the  planks  were  removed,  and  it  was  filled 
up  two  or  three  feet  above  the  original  surface.  This  was  found 
to  work  better,  as  it  naturally  would,  and  the  same  system  of  fiU- 
ing'-up  has  been  continued  from  time  to  time,  until  some  of  the 
streets  arc  five  or  six  feet  above  the  original  surface  of  the  prairie. 
The  filling-up  answered  a  double  purpose,  as  it  not  oidy  made 
better  r()a<ls.  but  it  enabled  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lots  to 
have  good  cellars  Avithoiit  going  much  below  the  level  of  the 
prairie,  thus  getting  a  drainage  into  tlie  river.     The  first  year  or 
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two  we  wore  here,  tliere  was  not  a  cellar  in  Chicago.  A  g-ood 
joke  was  told  about  the  first  brick  Treraoiit  House  that  was  put 
up.  Of  course  it  was  at  first  built  to  the  grade  of  that  period ; 
but,  as  the  grade  was  every  uow  aud  then  established  higher,  and 
still  higher,  it  at  last  left  the  hotel  three  or  four  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  road  in  front  of  it,  and  steps  were  built  around  it 
both  on  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
going  there  or  passing  along  the  sidewalk.  A  wag  of  a  fellow, 
from  New  Orleans,  while  visiting  here,  wrote  back  to  his  paper 
that  they  need  not  talk  any  more  about  the  low  land  of  New 
Orleans,  for  Chicago  had  got  a  brick-hotel  five  stories  high  that 
was  so  heavy  that  it  liad  sank  into  the  soft  soil  several  feet,  and 
had  forced  the  ground  up  into  the  street  around  it.  I  must 
say  it  had  that  appearance.  The  building  was  afterward  raised 
eight  feet,  bringing  it  up  to  the  grade,  and  making  cellars  aud 
basements  underneath.  It  was  the  first  brick -building  ever 
raised  in  Chicago,  and  the  raising  was  done  at  a  cost  to  the 
proprietors,  Ira  and  James  Conch,  of  some  $45,000.  The  cou- 
tractor,  I  think,  came  from  Boston,  and  many  were  the  prophe- 
cies that  the  building  would  fall  down  during  the  process.  But 
it  was  raised  without  the  breaking  of  a  pane  of  glass, although 
it  was  160x180  feet.  After  the  success  attending  the  raising  of  the 
Tremont,  many  others  ^vere  raised  to  grade,  and  at  last  one-half  of 
a  block  of  heavy  buildings  on  Lake  Street  were  successfull  y  raised. 
It  took  6000  screws  and  500  men  to  accomplish  it. 

The  North -Side,  between  the  River  and  North-State  Street, 
was  very  "\vet, — the  water  lay  six  to  nine  inches  deep  the  year 
round, — and  on  the  "West-Side,  for  ten  miles  out,  the  water  lay  in 
places  two  feet  deep,  and  iu  wet  weather  the  whole  surface  was 
covered  with  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  ridges  between 
the  City  and  the  DesVlaines  River.  I  built,  in  the  fall  of  '36,  on 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Jeft'erson  Streets,  and  many  a  time 
had  to  wade  ankle-deep  in  water  to  get  there,  before  I  cut  a  ditch 
to  the  river  to  drain  it.  On  biking  a  trip  to  the  Northwest,  in 
the  spi-jng  of '35,  the  water  was  so  deep  a  little  north  of  FuUerton 
Avenue,  on  the  ^Milwaukee  road,  that  it  came  into  the  wagon-box 
several  times  before  we  reached  the  ridge  at  Jefi'erson.  In  going- 
out  to  a  convention,  Jnne  1,  1849,  there  was  so  much  water  on  the 
prairie  west  of  the  City  that  it  took  us  nearly  the  whole  day  to 
reach  Doty's  Hotel,  on  the  ridge  about  ten  miles  west  of  the 
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Court-House.  We  were,  of  course,  traveling  in  wagon?,  as  tliat 
Avas  long-  before  the  era  of  railroads.  But  I  liave  said  enough  to 
show  tlie  character  of  the  soil  of  Chicago  and  surrounding  country. 
It  certainly  was  decidedly  a  very  low  and  wot  spot  on  which  to 
build  a  city,  before  it  was  drained  and  sewered,  and  the  only  won- 
der is  that  it  lias  become  the  magnificent  City  that  we  boast  of  at 
the  present  day,  with  blocks  of  buildings  fiir-surpassiug  in  elegance 
of  structure,  durability,  and  size,  any  that  can  be  found  in  the 
business  parts  of  either  London  or  Paris. 


TV. 

Ix  my  last  communication  to  you,  I  gave  my  views  of  Chicago 
and  the  surrounding  country  fi.s  it  was  in  1833  and  1834,  and  I 
supposed  that  everybody  that  was  acquainted  with  the  place  in 
those  eai'ly  days  would  certainly  have  agreed  with  me  that  it  was 
decidedly  very  low  and  wet.  But  Mr.  G.  S.  Hubbai'd,  one  of  our 
oldest  and  most  respected  citizens,  says  I  gavr  a  wrong  impression 
in  saj'ing  that  the  roads  in  the  surrounding  country  and  tlie  streets 
of  the  city  were  always  bad  and  impassable.  I  did  not  say  so,  but 
did  say  that,  on  our  arrival  here  in  the  full  of  '33,  parties  told  us 
we  should  find  it  a  very  muddy  place  in  the  spring.  And  so  we 
certainly  did,  and  I  gave  many  items  corroborating  those  views. 
But  in  a  dry  season,  in  the  sunniier  and  fall,  I  admit  the  roads 
were  as  level  and  smooth  as  could  be  desired,  and  the  only  draw- 
back against  comfortable  traveling  was  the  clouds  of  dust  that 
enveloped  us.  But  I  am  now  going  to  give  a  few  reminiscences  of 
trips  made  in  those  early  times  to  neighboring  places,  and  also  a 
journey  to  the  East  in  the  spring  of  "34,  which  I  think  will  perhaps 
be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  who  uow  ride  over  the  same 
ground  with  such  comfort  and  ease  in  Pullman  cars. 

The  fli'st  trip  I  took  was  to  the  East,  when  the  connnon  route 
was  b}^  stage- wagon  that  ran  days  and  laid  up  nights,  taking  about 
five  days  to  Detroit.  But,  preferring  water  10  land,  when  com- 
pelled to  ride  in  that  style,  I  crossed  Lake  Michigan  to  St.  Joseph 
in  a  small  sail-boat  called  the  "Westward  Ho,"  about  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  that  had  wintered  here,  and  had  made  weekly  trips 
across  the  Lake  bringing  over  about  ten  barrels  of  flour  as  her  full 
cargo.     The  forward  part  was  decked  over  for  about  eight  feet,  in 
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which  there  were  four  berths,  and  in  one  of  these  the  Captain 
ensconced  himself  as  sooiras  we  were  fairly  oivt  in  the  Lake,  leaving' 
a  man  who  was  working  his  passage  to  steer.  Cut,  knowing" 
nothing-  of  steering  or  navigation,  and  the  wind  changing  a  little, 
he  headed  her  again  for  Chicago,  and  on  ari-iving-  outside,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River,  he  called  the  Captain  ux)  to  take  her  in,  at 
which  he  was  mad  enough,  swearing  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
throw  him  overboard.  But  we  headed  again  for  St.  -Foe.  arriving 
there  about  seven  the  ne.vt  morning.  Toward  e^-eiiiiig  of  the  day 
we  left,  the  Captain  had  again  taken  himself  to  lu<  berth,  leav- 
ing me  to  steer  through  the  niglit,  whicli.  fortunatol)-.  was  as 
loveh'  and  calm  a  one  as  was  ever  seen  in  the  month  of  ^May. 
St.  Joe  was  then  like  most  Western  villages.  Consisting  of 
a  tavern,  a  pretty  good  one.  sit  which  we  breakfasted,  a  black- 
smith-shop, store,  and  several  houses.  From  there  I  walked 
through  the  woods  to  Niles,  distant  a  little  over  thirty  miles,  and 
situated  on  the  River  St.  Joe.  Niles  was  a  little  larsrer,  and  a  vil- 
lage of  more  importance,  than  St.  Joe,  as  it  was  on  the  stage-road 
from  Chicago  to  Detroit.  I  walked  over  the  road  the  next  day 
about  forty  miles  to  White-Pigeon  Prairie,  and  from  there,  the 
following  day,  forty-five  miles  to  Coldwatcr,  another  village  of 
about  the  same  size  as  those  before  described.  I  was  there  over- 
taken by  the  stage  from  Chicago  and  also  by  a  farmer's  wagon, 
both  bound  for  Detroit.  I  took  passage  with  the  latter,  but 
exchanged  ^vith  a  friend  from  Chicago  who  sljou  after  arrived  on 
horseback,  and,  being  weary  of  his  ride,  I  gladly  took  his  place- 
and  rode  into  Detroit,  then  a  city  containing  8,00U  to  ]0,000  inhab- 
itants. From  there  I  took  the  steamer  to  Buffalo,  which  made 
semi-weekly  trips  between  the  two  cities. 

Buffalo  was  hardly  as  natch  of  a  city  as  Detroit,  although  it 
claimed  some  s.OoO  inhabitants.  From  there  I  took  a  little  steamer 
that  made  daily  trips  down  the  Niagara  River  to  the  Falls  and 
landed  us  on  the  Canadian  side,  above  the  Clifton  Hotise,  which 
was  then  jttst  btiilt,  and  was  the  only  hotel  on  either  side  of  the 
Falls,  which  might  then  be  seen  in  all  its  native  grandeur,  before 
the  hand  of  tiiaii  had  done  what  it  could  to  destroy  its  stiblimity. 
From  there  a  line  of  stages  ran  to  Niagara,  .i  small  village  on  the 
river  a  few  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  from  which  place  a  stcaitier 
crossed  the  Lake  to  Toronto,  my  destination.  1  staid  there  until 
tlie  following  November,  when  I  returned  to  C'hicago  over  the 
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same  route,  and  in  about  the  same  mauner,  except  that  I  walked 
from  Detroit  to  Niles.  The  roads  for  fifty  miles  west  from  Detroit 
were  literally  impassable ;  at  leiist  twenty  loaded  teams  were  stuck 
in  the  mud  and  abandoned.  From  Niles  I  took  stage  to  Chi- 
cago ;  the  little  vessel  in  whicli  1  crossed  the  Lake  in  the  spring- 
having  gone  to  the  bottom. 

The  next  trip  I  took  was  iu  the  spring  of '3,%  when  myself  and  a 
friend  hired  a  couple  of  Indian  ponies,  and,  with  blankets  strapped 
behind  us,  started  in  a  northwestei'ly  direction  to  the  point  of 
land  afterward  known  as  Dutchman's  Point.  Then,  striking  an 
[ndian  trail  that  led  to  the  Desplaines  River,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  here,  where  Allison  Bridge  now  is,  we  crossed  the  river  on 
the  ice,  following  the  trail  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  still  in 
a  northerly  direction,  until  we  arrived  at  a  spot  a  little  west  of 
Waukegan.  Tlie  country  through  which  we  tra\'eled  was  then 
Just  as  Nature  made  it — ^a  beautiful  rolling  prairie,  without  fence 
or  house  to  mar  the  delightful  views  that  from  time  to  time  came 
iu  sight  as  we  rode  along.  It  was  then  not  even  surveyed  by  the 
Government.  I  must  make  one  exception  as  to  fences,  however, 
for  old  Mark  Noble  had  a  farm  partly  fenced  in,  about  six  miles 
from  here,  on  the  Nortii  Bi-anch,  which  was  the  only  fenchig  seen 
on  our  ride  of  forty  miles.  About  thirty  miles  from  the  Cit>',  in 
the  middle  of  a  prairie,  a  pioneer  had  just  started  building  a  log- 
house,  and  there  was  a  shanty  some  ten  miles  fartlier  up  the  i-iver 
to  which  we  were  directing  our  steps,  or  rather  guiding  our 
horses.  The  ostensible  reason  for  our  trip  was  to  take  up  a  claim. 
It  was  the  fashion  then ;  everybody  took  up,  or  made,  a  claim  on 
160  acres  of  Government  laud,  on  which  tlie.v  could  get  a  pre-emp- 
tion, provided  they  made  certain  improvements,  and,  like  our 
neighbors,  we  must  of  course  have  our  claim,  though  what  eai'thly 
use  it  was  to  be  to  us,  unless  we  were  going  to  turn  farmers,  I 
could  not  sa\'.  After  having  a  chat  with  the  pioneer  before  men- 
*tioned,  and  getting  what  directions  we  could  from  him  respecting 
the  location  of  the  shanty  where  we  expected  to  spend  the  night, 
and  which,  if  we  missed  it,  we  should  have  to  spend  iu  the  open 
air,  we  continued  our  journey.  But  it  was  not  till  about  10 
o'clock  at  night,  when  we  had  almost  given  up  in  despair,  that,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  which  just  then  shed  its  rays  on  the  roof, 
we,  to  our  great  joy,  descried  it,  and  though  it  was  but  about  eight 
by  ten  feet  in  size,  and  before  our  arrival  had  eight  occupants — one 
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of  them  a  black  man — yet  we  gladly  accepted  -their  hospitality, 
aud  made  a  hearty  supper  of  fried  pork  and  "corn  dodgers."  We 
spent  the  following  day  selecting  our  claims,  wliich  we  duly 
staked  off',  and  future  parties  left  them  as  we  made  tlieni  for  more 
tlian  a  year,  until  sold.  In  the  fall  of  '35,  I  drove  out  west  to 
^\■l^ere  the  cit\-  of  Aurora  now  is.  The  first  store  was  then  just 
building,  by  Livingston  &  Powers,  of  Chicago,  who  opened  a 
branch  there.  1  stopped  at  Naperville  the  first  night  out,  then 
quite  a  fiourishing  little  village,  just  recovered  from  the  Indian 
scnre  under  Blackhawk.  I  was  shown  tlie  wel'l  where  they  liid 
their  valuables,  and  a  blind  mare  in  the  stable,  made  so  by  carry- 
ing two  men  on  her  back  from  there  to  Chicago — about  thirty 
miles.  From  Naperville  to  Aurora  was  about  twelve  miles,  across 
a  prairie  without  the  least  sign  of  habitation.  After  delivering 
my  load  I  drove  down  the  river  through  the  wood  to  where 
Oswego  stands,  intending  to  go  to  Plainfield,  across  another  ten- 
mile  prairie,  for  a  Ipad  of  corn,  it  being  very  scarce  in  Chicago, 
and  worth  ^1.75  a  bushel.  But  my  horses,  feeling  elated  at  having 
an  empty  wagon  behind  them,  ran  away  and  broke  an  axle.  Fort- 
unately, 1  was  near  tlie  only  dwelling  within  six  miles.  It  was 
but  a  shanty,  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  occupied  by  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  three  or  four  children,  but  lie  had  an  ax,  and,  with  his 
help,  we  fixed  the  wagon  so  that  I  could  get  along  with  it.  By 
till'  time  that  was  done  it  was  nearly  dark,  but,  receiving  direc- 
tions from  him  as  to  the  road,  with  the  assurance  tliat  I  could  not 
pcissibly  lose  my  way,  I  started,  and  traveled  hour  after  hour, 
until,  coming  to  a  prairie  fire,  I  was  enabled  to  sec  the  time.  It 
was  between  12  and  1  o'clock.  I  supposed  before  that  I  was  lost; 
then  I  was  assured  of  it.  So  I  gave  the  horses  the  reins,  and  let 
them  go  their  own  way.  About  2  o'clock  I  Avas  gladdened  with 
the  sight  of  a  light,  and  found  myself  in  front  of  the  same  tavern  at 
Naperville  that  I  had  left  in  the  morning.  After  a  little  rest  I 
made  another  start  for  Plainfield,  then  about  the  oldest  settlement 
in  the  country,  aud  got  my  load  of  corn. 

In  1886, 1  drove  up  to  Milwaukee,  when  the  most  of  the  vil- 
lage was  on  the  west  side,  at  Kilbourne  Town,  although  they 
had  made  a  beginning  to  build  up  the  Cream  City  even  at  that 
early  day.  The  Milwaukee  House,  a  large  frame  hotel,  was  just 
opened,  being  built  on  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  the  city.  It  has 
since. been  lowered  about  fiftv  feet,  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the 
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rest  of  the  town.  From  my  first  visit  for  twenty  years,  I  went 
there  continually,  marked  its  growth,  and  many  a  time  listened  to 
the  boasts  of  its  citizens  that  it  was  going  to  rival  Chicago  in  its 
gi'owth,  and  did  actually  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  Garden 
City.  The  runners  from  the  hotel  would  go  on  board  tlie  Eastern 
boats  and  tell  passengers  such  tales  of  the  dreadful  sickness  and 
daily  deaths  in  Chicago  that  many  a  one  was  frightened  and 
deterred  from  coming  here,  t  was  with  Capt.  Wai-d  oh  the  first 
steamer  that  ever  entered  the  river,  which  was  then  filled  with 
numerous  mud-banks,  on  which  we  grounded  several  times  before 
getting  up  to  where  the  wharves  now  arc.  The  citizens  were 
about  crazy  with  delight  at  seeing  the  boat  enter,  and  got  up  quite 
an  impromptu  glorification.  Waukegan  was  not  then  settled. 
Kenosha,  or  Southport  as  it  was  called,  was  just  laid  out,  and  Root 
Kiver,  on  which  is  located  Racine,  was  crossed  about  three  miles 
from  its  mouth.  In  1S42  or  '43  I  first  visited. Galena,  then  quite  a 
city  of  note,  doing  a  larger  wholesale  business  than  Chicago.  It 
was  the  centre  of  the  mining  district  for  lead,  and  was  the  point  at 
which  all  the  shipments  were  made  for  the  South  and  East,  being 
the  distributing  point  for  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Northwest. 
From  there  Chicago  received  its  first  shipment  of  clarified  sugar, 
bought  from  the  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  refinery  who  was  stationed 
there.  It  was  only  sixty  barrels,  but  was  the  forerunner  of  an 
im.meuse  trade  afterward  done  with  St.  Louis,  through  an  agent 
appointed  here.  In  the  fall  of  1842,  I  made  two  trips  to  St.  Louis 
for  the  purchase  of  sugar  and  molasses,  being  the  fii'st  ever  brought 
into  the  City  direct  from  the  South.  The  route  was  from  liere  to 
Peru  by  stage,  and  from  there  by  boat.  The  water  was  very  low 
— so  much  so  that  there  were  only  two  small  boats  running  out  of 
about  twenty  in  the  trade.  The  rest  were  stuck  on  the  different 
sand-bars,  some  ten  or  twelve  being  at  Beardstown.  The  small 
boat  on  which  I  took  passage  only  drew  about  two  feet  of  water. 
Consequently  she  continued  her  trips,  but  was  a  whole  week  reach- 
ing St.  Louis.  The  deck-hands  on  board  were  all  slaves,  and  the 
way  the  poor  fellows  were  treated  was  really  shameful.  After 
meals  in  the  cabin  everything  was  swept  off'  the  plates  into  tin  pans 
and  then  taken  below,  when  the  darkies  would  scramble  for  the 
contents  like  so  many  hogs.  At  Beardstown  the  boat  grounded, 
and  the  darkies  were  driven  into  the  water  to  float  a  hundred  bar- 
rels of  whisky  over  the  bar.  When  thus  lighicned,  they  pried  her 
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over;  and  yet,  with  this  wretched  treatment,  they  were  the  jol- 
liest,  merriest  set  of  fellows  ever  seen,  singing  and  playing  when- 
they  were  not  at  work— as  if  they  had  not  a  trouble  or  care  in  the 
world.  Just  opiiosite  Alton,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mississippir 
she  struck  a  snag  and  nearly  sank,  but,  after  running  ashore,  they 
stuck  their  jackcoats  into  the  hole  and  continued  their  journej'  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  reaching  the  City  a  few  hours  afterward 
without  further  mishap.  A  second  trip  I  made  soon  after  took 
over  two  weeks  on  the  river. 

There  is  one  other  episode  in  n]y  early  travels  which  I  must 
relate,  particularly  as  it  was  made  with  others,  and  was,  I  think, 
the  first  political  convention  ever  attended  by  Chicagoaus.  It  was 
in  the  Presidental  canvass  of  1849 — the  year  Harrison  was  elected. 
Some  seventy  of  us  were  nominated  to  attend  a  convention  to  be 
held  at  Springfield,  and,  as  we  wished  to  make  a  sensation,  we 
determined  to  get  the  thing  up  in  style,  (rreat  preparations  were 
made.  We  secured  fourteen  of  the  best  teams  in  town,  got  new 
canvas  covers  made  for  the  ^vagous,  and  bought  four  tents.  We- 
also  borrowed  the  Gu-\-(^rnment  ynwl — the  largest  in  the  City — 
had  it  rigged  up  as  a  two-masted  ship,  set  it  on  the  strongest 
wagon  we  could  find,  and  had  it  drawn  by  six  splendid  gray 
horse-i.  Thus  equipped,  with  four  sailors  on  board,  a  good  band, 
•■^ind  a  six-pound  cannon  to  fire  occasional  Si^lutes,  made  quite  an 
addition  to  our  cavalcade  of  fourteen  «'agons,  we  wont  ofi'  with 
flying  colors,  aiidd  the  cheers  and  well-wishes  of  the  numerous 
friends  that  accompanied  us  a  few  miles  out.  Maj.-Gen.,  then 
Capt.  Hunter,  was  our  marshal,  and  tlie  whole  delegation  was 
chosen  from  the  best,  class  of  citizens,  of  whom  but  few,  very  few, 
remain  :  Gurdou  S.  Hubbard,  Stephen  F.  Gale,  Thomas  B.  Carter, 
llobert  Freeman,  and,  Mr.  Carter  informs  me,  two  of  the  musi- 
cians are  still  living,  being  all  we  could  call  to  mind.  It  was 
June  7,  1  think,  that  we  started,  leaving  the  City  between  9  and 
10  o'clock.  From  tlie  Tliree-Mile  House  to  the  ridge,  ten  miles- 
from  town,  took  us  about  the  whole  day  to  accomplish.  It  was 
past  f>  o'clock  before  we  got  our  tents  pitched.  The  prairie  was 
covered  with  water,  and  the  wagons  would 'often  sink  up  10  the 
axles  in  mud,  makiug  it  a  most  tedious  and  fatiguing  journey. 
But  on  reaching  the  ta\ern,  and  finding  an  old  coon  there,  with  a 
barrel  of  hard  cider,  on  the  stoop — emblems  of  the  Whig  party — 
we  soon  made  ourselves  jovial  around  the  camp-fire,  oA-er  which 
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some  of  our  party  \vere  busy  cooking  supper,  as  it  was  under- 
stood, before  starting,  that  none  of  the  party  were  to  go  to  taverns, 
but  all  fare  alike  sleeping  under  the  tents.  Wc  were,  of  course, 
well  supplied  with  buffalo-robes  and  blankets.  These,  with  a 
little  hay  under  them,  made  comfortable  beds.  "We  set  a  watch 
in  true  military  style,  though  it  was  hardly  thought  necessary,  so 
near  to  the  City.  Wo  were  astir  by  sunrise  the  next  morning, 
and,  after  partaking  of  breakfast,  started  again  on  our  journey, 
reiiching  Joliet,  where  we  again  encamped  for  the  night.  J~)uring 
the  evening  we  were  visited  by  a  few  of  the  citizens,  who  advised 
us  to  put  on  a  strong  guard  during  the  uight,  as  a  party  of  Irish- 
men, at  work  on  the  canal,  had  determined  to  burn  our  vessel. 
On  receiving  this  information,  we  took  measures  at  once  for  its 
protection.  The  wagons  were  placed  in  a  circle,  the  vessel  in  the 
centre,  and  the  horses  corraled  in  the  inclosure.  Then  we  doubled 
the  guard,  which  was  relieved  every  two  hours,  and,  thus  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency,  sought  our  tents.  About  12  or  1  o'clock 
the  guard  arrested  two  men,  found  sneaking  under  the  wagons, 
and  held  them  till  morning.  With  that  exception  we  passed  a 
quiet  night,  but  in  the  morning  received  decisive  infurmation  that 
we  should  be  attacked  in  fording  the  river.  When  all  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  start,  our  marshal  rode  along  the  line,  tell- 
ing those  who  hail  not  already  done  so  to  load  their  arms,  consist- 
ing of  shot-guns  and  old  horse-pistols  (revolvers  being  then 
unknown),  but  to  be  sure  and  not  lire  until  he  gave  the  word  of 
command.  Fortunately  we  escaped  without  bloodshed,  but  it 
looked  very  serious  for  about  half  an  hour.  When  we  reached  the 
ford  wc  found  a  party  of  200  or  300  men  and  boys  assembled  to 
dispute  our  passage.  However,  we  continued  our  course,  sur- 
rounded by  a  howling  mob,  and  part  of  the  time  amid  showers  of 
stones  thrown  from  the  adjoining  bluff,  until  we  came  to  a  spot 
where  two  stores  were  built — one  on  either  side  of  the  street — 
and  there  we  came  to  a  halt,  as  they  had  tied  a  rope  from  one 
building  to  the  other,  with  a  red  petticoat  dangling  in  the  midst 
used  by  the  Democrats  to  show  disrespect  to  Gen.  Harrison,  whom 
they  called  the  "Old- Woman  Candidate."  Seeing  us  brought  to 
a  stand,  the  mob  redoubled  their  shouts  and  noise  from  their  tin 
horns,  kettles,  etc.  Gen.  Hunter,  riding  to  the  front,  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance.  It  Avas  either  forward  or  fight.  He  chose 
the  formei-,  and  gavi'  the  word  of  command,  knowing  it  would  be 
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at  the  loss  of  our  masts  in  the  vessel.     And  sure  enough,  down 
came  the  fore-and-aft  topmast  with  a  crash,  inciting-  the  crowd  to 
increased  violence,  noise,  and  tumult.     One  of  the  party  got  so 
excited  that  lie  snatched  a  tin  horn  from  a  boy  and  struck  the 
marshal's  horse.    When  he  reached  for  his  pistols,  the  fellow  made 
a  hasty  reti'eat  into  his  store.     j\.fter  proceeding  a  short  distance, 
we  came  to  the  open  prairie,  and  a  halt  was  ordered  for  i-epairs. 
it  took  less  than  half-an-hour  for  our  sailors  to  go  aloft,  splice  the 
masts,  and  make  all  taut  again.     Then  it  became  our  turn  to  hur- 
rah, which  we  did  with  a  will,  and  were  molested  no  further. 
But  the  delegation  that  were  to  join  us  from  the  village,  being 
deterred  from  feai-,  were  set  upon  by  the  mob  and  pelted  out  of 
town  with  rotten  eggs.     This  was  Democracy  in  '40 — we  were 
"Whigs.     From  that  time  forward  we  had  no  further  trouble  from 
our  opponents.     In  fact,  the  farmers  along  our  route  treated  us 
with  the  greatest  l)ospitality  and  kindness.    One  in  particular,  I 
remember,  met  us  with  a  number  of  hams,  bread,  etc.,  in  his 
wagon,  and,  when  wc  arrived  at  his  home,  said,  "Now,  boys,  just 
help  yourselves  to  anything  you  want;  there  is  plenty  of  corn  in 
the  crib,  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  and  two  or  three  fat  sheep  in  the 
flock,"  which  he  had  killed  for  us.     In  the  morning  he  escorted 
us  on  our  journey  some  miles,  with  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  neigh- 
bors.   In  fact,  with  the  exception  before  mentioned,  we  met  with 
nothing  but  kindness  the  whole  of  our  trip.     It  took  us  about 
seven  days  to  reach  Springfield,  where  we  met  some  20,000  fellow- 
citizens  from  the  ceutml  and  southern  portions  of  the  State. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  procession  that  I  shall  never  forget. 
It  was  a  log-house,  some  twelve  by  sixteen  feet,  built  on  an  im- 
mense truck,  the  wheels  made  of  solid  wood  cut  from  a  large  tree. 
This  was  drawn  by  thirty  yoke  of  oxen.     A  couple  of  coons  were 
playiug  in  the  branches  of  a  hickory  tree  at  one  corner  of  the 
house,  and  a  barrel  of  hard  cider  stood  bj'  the  door,  with  the 
latch-string  hanging  out.     These  were  all  emblems  of  the  party 
in  that  yeai-'s  canvass.     With  the  above  exception,  Chicago  took 
the  lead  in  everything.    What  with  the  vessel — a  wonder  of  won- 
ders to  the  Southerners,  who  had  never  seen,  or  perhaps  heard  of, 
a  sailing-vessel  before — the  natty  tents  fixed  up  with  buffalo-skin 
seats,  interspersed  with  blue  and  red  blankets,  and  festooned  with 
the  National  flag  and  bunting,  made  such  a  display  that  the  young 
ladies  of  the  City  paid  us  a  deal  of  attention,  making  numerous 
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visits,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening  complimented  us 
with  a  serenade,  which  we  returned  later.  One  person,  a  Mr. 
Balier,  threw  open  his  house  after  midnight,  and  entertained  us 
in  good  style  with  cake  and  wine.  We  stayed  two  or  three  days, 
making  many  friends,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  greatly.  But  there 
was  six  or  seven  days'  travel  to  reach  home  again,  which  was  not 
so  pleasant.  "We  were  delayed  by  two  public  dinners  on  our  route 
back — one  given  at  Bloomingtou  by  a  right  jolly  lady,  who  made 
a  capital  speech.  AVe  returned  by  way  of  Fox  River,  avoiding 
Joliet,  traveling  tlirougb  Oswego,  Aurora,  and  Naperville,  and, 
though  enjoying  our  three  weeks'  trip  very  much,  were  glad  to 
meet  a  large  number  of  citizens  to  escort  us  again  to  our  homes  in 
Chicago.  Such  was  a  convention  in  old  times.  What  a  change 
forty  years  has  brought  about !  By  rail,  the  journey  would  take 
one  night,  a  day  or  two  spent  in  Springfield,  and  by  night  home 
again  in  luxurious  sleeping-cai-s. 


V. 

I  HAVE  previously  written  several  articles  describing  the  diffi- 
culties the  first  settlers  had  in  reaching  Chicago,  as  well  as  their 
experience  in  the  first  few  years  of  residence  here.  I  will  now 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  trouble  and  difficulties  they  found  in 
providing  timber  and  material  with  which  to  build  even  the 
small  houses  and  stores  that  were  put  up  in  those  early  days. 
There  were  no  well-filled  lumber-yards,  with  an  office  adjoining, 
into  whicli  you  could  enter,  as  now,  and  leave  your  order  for  all 
the  different  kinds  wanted.  The  whole  stock  of  yjine  lumber  in 
the  village  when  I  came  here  amounted  to  5000  or  6000  feet  of 
boards,  and  that  was  held  at  $60  per  1000.  Previous  to  1833,  most . 
of  the  houses  had  been  built  of  logs,  some  round,  just  as  they  came 
from  the  woods;  while  the  more  pretentious,  belonging  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  the  great  men  of  the  village,  were  built 
of  hewn  logs.  There  was  a  small  saw-mill  run  by  water  about 
five  or  six  miles  up  the  North  Branch,  where  they  had  built  a 
dam  across  the  stream,  getting  a  three  or  four  foot  head  of  water; 
there  was  also  a  small  steam  saw-mill  run  by  Capt.  Bemsley  Hun- 
toon,  situated  a  little  south  of  Division  Street,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
slough  that  emptied  itself  into  the  river  at  that  point,  in  both  of 
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which  they  sawed  out  such  timber  as  grew  in  the  woods  adjoining, 
consisting  of  oak,  ehn,  poplar,  white  ash,  etc.  Of  such  lumbei-  most 
of  the  houses  were  built,  and  any  carpenter  that  has  ever  been  com- 
pelled to  use  it,  particularly  in  its  green  state,  will  appreciate  its 
quality.  In  drying  it  will  shrink,  warp,  and  twist  eN'ery  way,  draw- 
ing out  the  nails,  and,  after  a  summer  has  iias.scd,  the  siding  will 
gape  open,  letting  the  wind  through  every  joint.  Such  was  the 
stuff  used  for  building  in  1833  and  1834.  Some  even  did  worse 
than  that,  and  went  into  the  woods  for  their  scantling,  cutting 
down  small  trees  and  squaring  one  side  of  them  with  the  broad- 
ax.  One  of  the  largest  houses  built  that  winter,  by  Daniel  Elston, 
was  built  with  that  very  kind,  both  for  uprights  and  rafters. 
During  the  summer  of  183i,  the  supply  of  pine  lumber  was  greatly 
increased,  and  the  price  much  lower.  I  think  the  most  of  it  came 
from  Canada,  but  even  as  late  as  1837,  timber  was  so  scarce  (and 
heavy  timber  was  used  in  large  buildings  in  those  times,  the  frame 
being  pinned  together  by  juortise  and  temion)  that,  wanting  con- 
siderable of  it  to  put  up  a  factory,  I  found  it  cheaper  to  purchase 
ten  acres  of  land,  ton  or  twelve  miles  up  the  North  Branch,  from 
which  T  cut  the  necessary  logs,  hauled  them  into  the  City  on 
sleighs,  and  had  them  squared  on  the  ground  with  the  broad-ax. 
But  heavy  timber  for  frame  buildings  soon  after  that  came  into 
disuse,  as  it  was  found  the  present  way  of  putting  up  frame  build- 
ings was  much  stronger  and  better.  It  used  then  to  be  called 
balloon  framing.  G.  W.  Snow,  an  old  settler,  had  the  credit  of 
first  originating  the  idea. 

Lumber  in  1837  had  got  tcj  be  more  plentiful  at  S18  to  §20  a 
thousand.  I  put  up  a  building,  30x40,  two-story  and  basement, 
on  the  cornei-  of  Washington  and  Jefl'erson  Streets.  It  was  the 
largest  building  on  the  West-Side  south  of  Lake  Street,  and.  stand- 
ing there  alone  for  years,  served  as  a  beacon  for  many  a  belated 
traveler  over  the  ten  miles  of  prairie  between  the  village  and  the 
Desplaines  River.  At  that  time,  it  seemed  a  long  way  out  of 
town.  There  was  but  one  shanty  between  it  and  Lake-Street 
bridge,  and  it  really  seemed  quite  a  walk  over  the  i^rairie  to  reach 
it.  The  West-Side  at  that  time  contained  but  few  inhabitants. 
AVhen,  a  3'ear  or  two  later,  the  village  took  upon  itself  city  airs, 
the  Third  Ward,  extending  from  the  centre  of  Lake  Street  south, 
and  all  west  of  the  river,  contained  but  sixty  voters,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  Whigs.    It  was  a  Whig  ward,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
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vent  the  Democrats  of  that  early  day  from  colonizing  about  fifteen 
Irishmen  from  the  North-Side  to  try  and  carry  it.  I  merely  men- 
tion this  fact  as  showing  that  the  Democrat  of  1839  was  very 
much  like  his  brother  Democrat  of  1880.  1  might  tell  a  good  joke 
of  two  prominent  politicians  of  that  time — how  they  cursed  and 
swore  at  us  when  they  found  we  positively  refused  to  receive 
their  Irish  votes,  after  they  bad  furnished  them  for  ten  days  with 
whisky  and  board ;  but,  as  they  are  still  living  in  the  City,  I  will 
not  mention  names. 

From  1838  to  18i3,  people  began  gradually  to  build  a  house  here 
and  there  on  the  streets  adjoining,  between  the  location  I  had 
selected  and  the  river ;  but  the  progress  made  was  very  slow.  "We 
were  right  in  the  midst  of  the  panic  which  commenced  in  1837. 
I  changed  my  location  in  1843,  and  built  on  Canal  Sti-eet,  jvist  south 
of  Madison,  and  still  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  bridge  at 
-Lake  Street,  and  walked  to  it  over  the  greensward  of  the  prairie. 
At  this  point  it  was  foolishly  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  good  loca- 
tion for  a  residence,  as  it  was  a  dry",  good  soil  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  which  was  then  a  clear,  running  stream,  and  really  looked 
pleasant.  1  built  a  brick  house,  surrounded  it  with  a  garden,  and 
had  fine,  growing  fruit-trees ;  so  also  did  two  or  three  others,  among 
whom  were  Chas.  Taylor  and  Geo.  Davis,  whose  widows  are  slill 
living  on  the  West-Side ;  but  before  we  reaped  the  fruits  of  it,  busi- 
ness drew  near  us.  Gates  &  Co.  started  a  foundry  within  a  block 
of  us,  and  in  1848  a  lumber-yard  was  established  on  the  adjoining- 
lot.  That  settled  our  idea  as  to  residence  property,  and  in  1852  I 
moved  to  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street  and  ]Miclugan  Avenue. 
Here  I  rented  a  house  and  garden  that  was  nearly  surrounded  with 
praii'ie.  But  business  again  followed  us,  and  six  months  after  we 
settled  there  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  put  up  a  temporary 
depot  directly  opposit  on  the  east  side  of  the  street.  To  be  sure 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  iron-horse  make  his  daily  trips 
to  the  city  of  our  choice,  but  that  hardly  compensated  us  for  the 
annoyance  we  continually  received  from  the  tramps  and  others  that 
came  on  the  cars,  begging  for  food  and  water ;  so  we  determined 
once  more  to  pull  up  stakes  and  selected  a  place  on  the  lake  shore 
two  miles  south  of  the  city,  in  the  gmve,  where  Fortieth  Street 
now  is.  But  before  speaking  of  that  I  will  give  yoit  some  idea  of 
the  expansion  of  the  City  in  a  southerly  direction  of  what  is  called 
the  South-Side. 
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I  think  it  was  in  1836  or  1837,  that  the  old  Tremont  was  put  up 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets,  owned  and 
kept  by  Ira  and  James  Couch,  though  in  a  very  different  style  to 
what  it  has  been  kept  the  last  twenty-flve  years.  It  was  then  a 
common  country  tavern  for  the  accommodation  of  farmers  and 
others  visiting  the  City.  I  have  many  a  time  met  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors on  the  pi-airie  bring  a  load  of  wood  from  the  Dutchman's 
Point,  twelve  miles  up  the  North  Branch,  and  once  or  twice,  when 
business  was  slack,  met  him  on  the  road  to  Milwaukee,  with  a 
sleigh- load  of  butter,  dried  apples,  etc.,  to  trade  off  to  the  denisons 
of  the  Cream  City  and  turn  an  honest  dollar.  In  1838,  the  City 
had  got  as  far  south  as  Madison  Street.  Two  of  my  friends  built 
on  the  south  side  of  Madison,  directly  facing  Dearborn  Street. 
This  was  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city  and  seemed  a  long  way  from 
the  centre  of  business — Clark  and  South-Water  Streets.  But  it 
kept  creeping  southward,  until,  in  18.50,  it  had  reached  Twelfth 
Street,  where,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  that  and  State  Street, 
stood  the  Southern  Hotel.  In  1849, 1  was  offered  the  ten  acres  ad- 
joining, running  from  Twelfth  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  west  of 
State,  for  SI 200.  Mathew  Laflin  tells  me  he  purchased  it  for 
SIOOO.  It  is  part  of  the  property  that  has  lately  been  sold  to  the 
railroad  for  a  depot  at  $200  to  $300  a  foot. 

In  1851,  I  was  offered,  by  the  Marine  Bank,  twenty  acres,  run- 
ning from  State  Street  to  the  Lake,  for  $500  an  acre.  A  year  or 
two  later,  I  was  one  of  a  comtjiittee  to  locate  Dearborn  Seminary. 
I  urged  them  to  locate  between  "Wabash  and  Michigan  Avenues, 
just  south  of  Fifteenth  Street,  which  was  offered  us  for  $25  a  foot, 
both  fronts ;  but  it  was  rejected  with  scorn,  inquiring  of  me  where 
I  expected  to  get  the  young  ladies  to  fill  the  school  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. At  this  time  there  was  only  a  single  buggy  track  run- 
ning in  a  direct  line  across  the  prairie  from  the  corner  of  State  and 
Twelfth  Streets  to  the  "  oak  woods,"  as  the  groves  south  of  Thirty- 
first  Street  were  then  called.  In  driving  to  that  point,  we  only 
passed  two  houses — Mr.  Clarke's,  on  Michigan  Avenue  and  Six- 
teenth Street,  who  owned  a  farm  there,  and  Myrick's  tavern  at 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  who  owned  sixty  or  seventy  acres  from 
Twenty-seventh  or  Twenty-eighth  to  Thirty-first  Street.  Then 
we  came  to  the  Graves'  tract  of  sixty  or  seventy  acres,  situated 
near  the  Lake  in  .the  beautiful  grove  between  Thirty-first  and 
Thirty- third  Streets,  on  which  was  a  house  of  resort  called  "The 
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Cottage."  The  adjoining'  property  of  the  same  description,  south 
of  Thirty-tliird  and  north  of  Thirty-fifth  Streets,  was  in  1852 
purchased  by  Senator  Douglas,  who  donated  ten  acres  of  it  to 
the  Chicago  University.  This  tract  of  seventy  acres  was  owned 
before  Douglas  bought  it  by  some  bank  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  oiTered  for  $7000.  1  urged  its  purchase  by  the  City  for  a 
park  through  the  papers  of  that  day,  but  had  my  communications 
returned  to  me,  with  the  remark  that  it  certainly  would  benefit 
Cleaverville,  but  they  did  not  think  it  would  benefit  the  citizens 
of  Chicago,  being  so  far  out.  From  Thirty-fifth  to  Thirty-ninth 
Street  was  the  Ellis  farm,  of  200  acres,  owned  by  Samuel  Ellis, 
who  lived  in  a  clapboard  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Thirty- 
fifth  Street  and  Lake  Avenue,  where  they  had  kept  tavern  for 
years,  it  being  formerly  the  first  station  out  of  Chicago  for  the 
Detroit  line  of  stages.  It  was  about  half  a  mile  from  "  The  Cot- 
tage," and  three-quarters  from  Myrick's.  These  were  then  the  only 
houses  south  of  Thirteenth  Street,  except  one  or  two  small  places 
on  the  river ;  but  it  was  upon  the  Ellis  farm  I  determined  to  build 
a  factory,  and,  for  that  purpose,  purchased  twenty  acres  of  him,  on 
the  lake  shore,  from  the  centre  of  Lake  Avenue  to  the  Lake,  be- 
tween Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-ninth  Streets.  It  was  thought 
to  be  a  wild  scheme,  and  many  a  time  I  was  laughed  at,  and  asked 
with  a  smile  if  I  ever  expected  Chicago  to  reach  as  far  south  as 
that,  being  then  two  miles  beyond  the  city-limits,  which  were  at 
Twenty-second  Street.  However,  that  did  not  deter  me,  even  when 
I  got  out  plan^  for  a  three-story  building  and  cellar,  80  x  160  feet, 
and  was  informed  that  it  would  take  100  cords  of  stone  and  400,000 
brick  to  complete  it.  But  it  did  become  a  matter  of  grave  import- 
ance, how  I  was  to  get  the  brick,  stone,  lumber,  etc.,  on  the  ground, 
as  the  brick  kilns  were  on  the  West-Side,  near  Twentieth  Sti-eet, 
and  there  was  no  bridge  south  of  Madison  Street.  But  being- 
accustomed  to  face  diflBculties,  and,  after  looking  the  matter  over, 
concluded -the  cheapest  way  was  to  build  a  scow  and  run  a  ferry 
over  the  river  about  Twenty-second  Street,  which  I  did  for  three 
or  four  months.  But  the  trouble  was  not  then  over.  Before  the 
teamsters  had  been  hauling  thirty  days,  the  road  track  in  some 
places  got  so  deep  in  sand  that  they  informed  me  that  they  should 
have  to  throw  up  the  contract  (which  I  think  was  only  $1  a  thou- 
sand) unless  I  would  build  some  half  mile  of  plank-road,  which  I 
accordingly  had  to  do,  and  also  build  a  bridge  in  front  of  the  uni- 
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versity  over  a  slough  150  feet  in  length.  The  stone  I  had  but  little 
difficulty  with,  as  I  contracted  to  have  that  taken  down  by  tug-  on 
caual-boats.  But  for  the  heavy  oak  timbers  and  joists  which  were 
needed  I  built  another  smaller  scow,  and  towed  it  down  the  lake- 
shore  with  horses.  This  was  before  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
had  put  any  piling  or  crib- work  in  the  Lake,  when  the  shore  was  a 
beautiful  sandy  beach,  extending  many  feet  from  the  high  land  to 
the  water.  I  had,  previously  to  this,  put  up  several  houses  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  on  the  Xorth  Branch,  near  I>ivision  Street,  for 
the  use  of  my  workmen,  and  wanted  those  moved  to  the  lake  shore 
at  Thirty-eighth  Street.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  get 
tliem  there.  Many  difficulties  were  in  the  way  of  taking  them  by 
water ;  >et  that  seemed  the  ouh'  feasible  plan.  One  great  objection 
was  that  Chicago  "Aveuui^  bridge  had  no  draw  in  it  to  let  a  boat 
])ass;  but.  after  taking-  advice  upon  the  subject,  I  notified  the  City 
authorities  they  must  remoA-e  it,  as  they  had  no  right  or  authority 
to  obstruct  a  navigable  stream;  they  removed  it  after  a  day 
or  two's  delay.  But  that  delay  cost  me  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
boats  employed  in  moving  the  houses.  I  liired  two  canal-boats, 
lashed  them  abieast  of  each  other,  and  chained  two  houses  cross- 
Avays  on  them.  In  this  way  wo  found  no  difficulty  in  going  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  But  a  storm  had  come  up  on  the  lake,  which 
compelled  us  to  wait  two  or  three  days  until  it  subsided.  A  man 
who  had  been  left  on  board  as  watchman,  gettmg  tired  of  such  a 
solitary  life,  of  his  own  accord  hailed  a  passing  tug.  and  by  him- 
self braved  the  i-olling  waves  of  liake  ]Michigan ;  and,  though  the 
storm  had  in  a  great  measure  abated,  yet  there  was  a  heavy  swell 
washing-  shoreward,  and  the  consequence  was,  the  minute  the  tug- 
cast  them  oft' a  couple  of  hundred  feet  from  land,  they  began  to 
drift  in  broadside  to  the  shore,  and  were  soon  driven  up  on  the 
beach,  the  outer  boat  sinking,  leaving  the  houses,  to  all  appear- 
ances, pitching  into  the  Lake.  But.  fortunately,  the  chains  held 
them,  and,  without  further  damage,  they  were  landed  on  the  shore. 
But  we  were  not  so  fortunate  with  the  boat,  which  Avas  wrecked 
the  following  day  before  we  could  get  a  tug  to  lay  liold  of  it. 
Two  other  trips  were  made  and  four  more  houses  safely  landed, 
Avithout  further  loss. 

Those  houses  are  still  standing,  just  north  of  Pier  or  Thirty- 
eighth  Street,  on  Lake  AA^enue,  and  are  the  same  that  were  floated 
down  in  1851,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and,  with  the  brick 
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building  and  slaughter-house  erected  the  same  year,  were  the  com- 
mencement of  the  large  settlement  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
following  year  1  built  several  more  cottages,  and  soon  found  it 
almost  a  necessity  to  build  a  meeting-house,  which  I  did  in  1854. 
fn  wliicli  school  was  kept  and  the  Gospel  was  preached  for  many 
years.  This  building  was  afterward  removed  to  Hyde  Park, 
and  I  think  is  now  used  as  the  Villagc-IIall.  In  1857,  100  acres 
was  platted  and  laid  out  as  the  Village  of  Cleaverville  —  so 
named  by  the  reporter  for  one  of  the  papers  of  that  day — and 
has  since  kept  its  cognomen,  legally,  at  all  eveuts,  although, 
from  the  station  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rnilroad  being  called 
Oakland,  it  has  gradually  been  known  by  that  name,  until  many 
suppose  that  to  be  the  legal  appellation,  and  want  their  title- 
papers  so  designated.  It  was  but  a  .\'ear  afterT  erected  the  fac- 
tory on  the  lake-shore,  that  the  Michigan  Central  came  thunder- 
ing along  with  their  rails  and  iron-horse,  within  100  feet  of  the 
building,  thus  rendering  it  almost  useless  for  the  purpose  for 
which  part  of  it  was  erected — viz..  a  slaughter-house  for  the 
city  butchers  to  kill  in.  They  began  killing  there,  but  the  cars 
frightened  the  cattle  so,  they  dropped  off  one  after  the  other, 
nlthough  Col.  Hancock  made  his  debut  in  it  as  a  Chicago  packer, 
killing  a  few  hundred  head  of  cattle  that  winter.  But  others,  as 
well  as  myself,  soon  recognized  the  locality  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  around  Chicago  for  residence  purposes,  and  I  soon  had 
an  oft'er  for  a  lot  to  build  on,  by  Mr.  Farrington,  the  well-known 
wholesale  grocer,  who  was  the  first,  except  myself,  to  erect  a  build- 
ing on  the  village  tract.  Others  soon  followed,  and,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  putting  on  a  train  to  run  throe  times  a  day,  citizens  began 
to  be  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  location,  and  the  first  week  of 
their  running  I  sold  five  or  six  lots.  In  1853,  I  built  a  house  for 
myself,  where  I  have  since  resided,  and  still  live  to  see  the  gradual 
but  wonderful  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  country  around  ; 
from  a  farm,  fenced  in  with  a  rail  fence,  to  a  i^opulous  neighbor- 
hood, filled  up  with  elegant  stcne,  brick,  and  frame  houses, 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of 
the  City,  with  its  large  brick  school-houses,  containing  hundreds 
of  children  each,  churches  of  all  denominations,  and  improvements 
of  every  kind.  For  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  my  residence 
there  I  had  to  depend  on  myself  for  everything  that  was  done  to 
improve  the  neighborhood.     There  wcn-e  no  Hyde  Park  officials 
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and  the  City  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us,  so  far  ,'is  making- 
streets  and  sewers  were  concerned.  I  well  remember  the  making 
of  Thirty-ninth  Street.  It  was  such  a  swamp,  west  of  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue,  that  I  had  to  employ  men  to  shovel  it  up,  as  a  team 
could  not  work  it.  In  fact,  all  the  swales  between  the  ridges  were 
covered  with  water  Ihe  summer  through,  breeding  ransquitoes  by 
the  milion,  which  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  the  settlement  of  the  neighborhood.  But  with  the  drain- 
age of  the  land  they  soon  decreased,  and,  on  running  a  sewer  from 
the  Lake  in  1867,  west  on  the  street  mentioned  to  Langley  Avenue, 
thus  draining  all  the  lots  contiguous  to  it,  they  disappeared  hUo- 
gether.  When  this  part  of  the  country  was  first  settled  there 
were  no  public  conveyances  of  any  kind.  For  years  I  drove  in 
and  out  of  the  City  iu  a  buggy.  Then  came  the  first  omnibus, 
running  to  Twelfth  Street  every  hour.  It  was,  after  a  year  or 
two,  extended  to  the  city-limits  at  Twenty-second  Street,  and 
gradually  more  'buses  were  put  on.  Then  some  public-spirited 
individual  put  on  a  four-horse  omnibus,  to  run  to  Myrick's  Tav- 
ern, on  Thirtieth  Street.  That  continued  until  about  1855  or  1856, 
when,  1  think,  the  horse-cars  began  to  run,  first  to  Twelfth,  then 
Twenty  -  Second,  extending  soon  to  Thirty -first,  where  they 
stopped  for  several  years,  until  1867,  when  the  track  was  laid  to 
Thirty-ninth,  its  present  terminus.  All  who  ride  on  them  now 
know  what  success  they  have  met  with,  as  they  are  continually 
filled  to  overflowing,  though  running  every  three  or  four  minutes 
for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Could  Dr.  Egan  and 
Senator  Douglas  arise  from  their  graves,  they  wo'uld  indeed  look 
on  with  astonishment.  I  mention  them  as  the  Doctor  was  the 
first  to  get  a  charter  through  the  Legislatui'e  for  a  horse-railroad 
from  the  Calumet  River  to  Chicago.  He,  the  Senator,  and  myself 
organized  a  company  to  build  the  road  some  time  before  it  was 
commenced,  but  were  defeated  in  the  CityCouncil  by  their  refus- 
ing us  tlie  right  to  lay  down  tracks  in  the  City.  Some  two  or 
three  years  after,  the  privilege  was  gi-anted  to  others. 

While  writing  of  public  improvements,  I  will  mention  the 
water-supply.  Citizens,  the  first  year  or  two  of  my  residence 
here,  went  to  the  river-bank  and  dipped  it  up  by  the  pailful. 
Then,  for  a  few  yeai's,  it  was  carted  from  the  lake  shore,  in  water- 
carts,  and  sold  at  10  cents  a  bairel.  After  that,  if  I  remember 
right,  a  stream  was  pumped  from  the  shore  into  a  tank  or  reser- 
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voir  adjoining'  tlie  steam  flouring-mill  built  on  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Lake  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue ;  run,  if  I  remember 
right,  by  the  late  James  H.  Woodworth ;  the  two  tanks  were  cer- 
tainly not  over  twelve  feet  deep,  and  stood  probably  four  feet 
above  the  level  of  tlic  ground,  and  from  this,  water  was  distributed 
through  logvpipes  to  a  small  portion  of  the  City.  This  continued 
until  about  18oo-'o6,  when  J.  H.  Dunham  called  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  to  meet  over  his  store  on  South-Water  Street,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  need  of  a  better  and  purer  supply  of  water.  At 
that  meeting  there  were  only  iive  individuals  present,  but  it  was 
the  first  of  a  series  that  at  last  accomplished  the  object  sought,  and 
was  the  commencement  of  the  present  system  of  supply  through- 
out the  City.  For  many  years  it  was  pumped  from  the  shore  at 
the  present  site  of  the  Water- "Works,  but  finding  at  length  that 
they  pumped  about  as  much  small  fish  as  they  did  water,  the  tun- 
neling of  the  Lake  to  the  crib,  two  miles  from  shore,  was  conceived 
and  successfully  accomplished. 


vr. 

Seeing  in  your  valuable  paper  the  late  statistics  published  by 
you  of  the  business  done  in  this  City,  for  the  past  year,  both  in 
Packing  and  in  Grain,  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  those 
connected  with  the  trade  to  know  from  what  small  proportions  it 
originally  sprang.  I  will  commence  with  the  butchering  and 
paclving  business,  and  to  do  that  must  go  back  to  the  early  days 
of  1833,  when  Archibald  Clybourn  had  a  small  log-slaughter- 
house on  the  east  side  of  the  North  Branch,  a  little  south  of  the 
bridge  now  known  by  his  name ;  he  then  killed  weekly,  a  few 
head  of  cattle,  supplying  the  Garrison,  and  also  the  towns-people, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  afterward  put  up  both  beef  and  pork 
for  the  surrounding  country  and  villages,  north  and  west  of  us. 
He  did  quite  an  extensive  trade  as  early  as  1836-7,  and  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  wealthy  man  in  those  days,  not  only  from  success 
in  his  business,  but  also  from  his  land  speculations.  It  was  about 
that  time,  or  probaijly  a  year  or  two  later,  that  he  made  his  fa- 
mous trip  to  Milwaukee  on  horseback.  He  rode  an  old  favorite 
gray  horse  of  his,  making  the  trip  in  tea  or  twelve  hours,  to  secure 
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a  certain  80  acres  of  land,  in  or  near  the  city,  b)'  which  transaction 
he  made  some  i20,000,— considered  a  large  amount  in  those  times, 
and  ever  after  gave  his  faithful  old  horse  free  fodder  in  his  barns 
and  pastures.  In  the  winter  of  1842-3,  he  slaughtered  and  packed 
for  \Vm.  Felt  &  Co.,  two  or  three  thousand  head  of  cattle,  to  ship 
to  New- York  City — the  first  beef  ever  packed  in  this  City  for  an 
Eastern  market.  The  same  season,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  packed 
some  cattle  for  the  East,  and  perhaps  he  is  entitled  to  the  first 
place  iu  Chicago  packing,  as  he  had  a  drove  of  about  300  hogs 
brought  in  and  sold  to  the  villagers  as  early  as  1833,  and  from 
that  time  for  many  years,  was  largely  identified  with  the  packing 
interests  of  the  City,  contiiiuiug  in  the  business  as  late  as  1855  or 
'66,  perhaps  later.  Mark  Noble  also  killed  a  beast  now  and  then, 
and  sold  among  the  people  iu  the  early  days  of  1833-4,  keeping  it 
up  for  two  or  three  years  later — when  he  married  and  left  for 
Texas,  making  several  trips  to  the  City  years  after  with  large 
droves  of  cattle.  His  brother,  John  Noble,  still  resides  on  the 
north  side  of  the  City. 

Syh'cster  Marsh  also  started  a  butcher-shop  on  Dearborn  Street, 
be (■  ween  Lake  and  South-AVater  Streets,  as  early  as  1834,  carrying 
it  on  until  1836  or  '37,  when,  from  his  success  iu  the  business  and 
land  speculations,  he  thought  he  was  rich  enough,  and  left  for 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  where,  in  some  unaccountable  way,  he  soon  lost 
all  he  had;  and  in  two  or  three  years  was  back  in  Chicago,  Jn 
pai'tnership  with  George  AV.  Dole,  under  the  firm  name  of  Dole  & 
Marsh.  They  did  quite  an  extensive  business,  both  in  killing  for 
market  and  also  in  packing  for  themselves  and  others,  at  their 
slaughter-house  on  the  South  Branch. 

It  was  with  this  firm  that  Oramel  S.  and  U.  M.  Hough  served 
their  apprenticeship  to  the  packing  business;  who,  for  many 
years  after,  were  extensively  known  among  those  connected  with 
the  packing  interests  of  Chicago,  as  Hough  &  Co.,  and  Hough, 
Brown  &  Co.  Sherman  [Orin]  &  Pitkin  [Nathaniel],  an  exten- 
sive dry-goods  firm  of  ].S4-.i-3.  also  went  heavily  into  hog-packing 
that  winter,  keeping  it  up  for  several  seasons  thereafter;  they 
went  into  it  when. pork  was  at  the  lowest  price  ever  known  in 
Chicago.  I  bought  several  loads  of  dressed  hogs  out  of  farmers' 
wagons  that  winter  as  low  as  $1.25  a  hundred.  Packing  in  those 
early  days  was  quite  an  experiment,  and  few  were  found  willing 
to  risk  their  money  in  it,  as  they  had  to  carry  everything  packetl 
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till  spring  and  then  ship  East  by  vessel.  William  and  Norman 
Telt,  extensive  farmers  near  Rochester,  New  York,  were  the  first 
to  make  a  regular  business  of  it,  as  they  continued  killing  at  dif- 
ferent packing-houses  in  the  City,  until  about  1868  or  'u9,  and 
after  that,  for  years,  were  the  most  extensive  shippers  of  live  stock 
fi-om  this  place.  Moshier  &  Clapp,  [Wni.  B.]  also  packed  largely 
of  pork  for  the  Eastern  market  as  early  as  1844  or  184.5,  they 
packed  for  a  time  in  a  store  of  Col.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  in  the 
centre  of  the  City,  used  by  him  for  that  purpose.  They  kept  in 
the  business  for  several  years,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Clapp, 
about  1850.  In  connection  with  the  .«lauglitering  business  of 
the  City,  I  must  not  forget  Ab,-aloni  Funk,  later  Funk  &  Albee, 
who  for  years  kept  the  largest  and  best  meat-market  in  the  City. 
Mr.  Funk  had  also  several  large  farms  near  Bloomington,  111., 
where  he  raised  and  fattened  cattle  for  his  own  killing,  making 
semi-monthl}"  trips  between  the  two  places  on  horsebaclc,  follow- 
ing his  droves  of  cattle ;  when  railroads  commenced  bringing  cattle 
to  the  City,  rendering  hi?  riding  unnecessary,  he  soon  felt  the  want 
of  his  customary  exercise,  sickened  and  died;  his  partner,  Cyrus 
I*.  Albee,  following  him  some  years  hiter.  Reynolds  [Eri]  &  Hay- 
ward  [John]  were  also  earl)'  packers  of  Chicago,  taking  Dole  & 
Marsh's  packing-house,  on  the  South  Branch,  where  they  carried 
on  the  business  quite  extensively  for  many  years,  ^packing  for 
themselves  and  others. 

Tobey  [Orville  H.]  &  Booth  [Heman  D,]  commenced  business 
in  their  present  location  on  the  corner  of  18th  and  Grove  Streets. 
quite  early.  Mr.  Tobey  commenced  first  mel  ting  in  a  small  render- 
ing concern  he  bought  of  Sylvester  Marsh,  and  moved  there  from 
the  Xorth  Side,  and  from  that  worked  themselves  up  to  be  the 
most-noted  shippers  of  pork  to  the  old  country,  still  keeping  up 
their  reputation  to  this  day  for  curing  the  best  of  meats.  Col. 
John  L.  Hancock  came  to  the  City  about  1853,  making  his  first 
venture  in  packing  by  killing  some  1600  head  of  cattle  in  my 
slaughter-house,  on  the  lake  shore  at  38th  Street,  but  soon  became 
one  of  the  largest  packers  in  the  State,  carrying  on  an  extensi\'e 
business  at  Bridgeport,  both  in  beef  and  pork,  for  many  >'eurs: 
and  I  believe  is  still  there  at  his  old  trade.  I  have  mentioned  all 
of  the  first  packers  of  Chicago,  at  all  events,  all  I  remember. 

1  think  there  were  only  about  35,000  head  of  cattle  slaughtered 
during  the  season  from  October  to  January,  as  late  as  1857,  and 
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perhaps  about  150,000  hogs;*  this  seems  a  small  business  when 
compared  with  these  times,  when  hogs  are  counted  by  the  million, 
but  it  was  then  thought  to  be  a  very  large  trade.  Up  to  this  time, 
1857,  I  had  taken  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  tallow  and  lard  from  the 
vai-ious  packing-houses  of  the  City,  rendering  it  in  the  melting- 
house  adjoining  my  factory,  on  the  lake  shore  at  38th  Street,  where 
I  used  to  manufacture  it  into  soap,  candles,  lard  oil,  neatsfoot  oil, 
etc.,  supplying  the  country  west  and  north  of  us,  and  also  in  the 
later  years  shipping  tallow  and  oil  to  New  York  and  Montreal. 
I  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1834,  when  a  few  hundred  pounds  a 
week  was  all  I  could  get  from  the  different  butchers;  it  kept  in- 
creasing slowly  until  1843,  when  Felt  and  G.  S.  Hubbard  com- 
menced shipping  beef,  and  Sherman  &  Pitkin  pork,  when,  finding 
it  coming  in  faster  than  I  could  melt  it  by  the  old  process  by  fire, 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  rendering  by  steam ;  John  Eogers  had  tried 
it  a  year  before  in  a  small  wa>',  but  did  not  make  a  success  of  it; 
but  I  found  no  trouble  in  bringing  it  into  practical  use,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  it  has  been  used  for  all  melting  purposes;  and  at 
this  late  day  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  in  the  close 
tanks  made  of  boiler-iron,  putting  on  steam»at  80  to  100  pounds 
to  the  iucli,  that  a  fcink  of  lard  or  tallow  can  be  melted  in  a  few 
hours.  The  first  tanks  I  used  were  of  wood,  and  took  20  hours  to 
render  out.  P.  W.  Gates  &  Co.,  who  had  just  then  started  as 
boiler-makers  and  machinists,  set  up  the  first  boiler  for  me,  with 
.all  the  necessary  coils,  pipes,  etc.,  and,  from  that  time  until  1856-7, 
I  did  the  melting,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  for  all  the  packers  then  in 
the  City.  A  firm  from  Cincinnati,  Johnson  &  Co.,  put  up  exten- 
sive melting- works  on  the  lake  shore,  north  of  31st  Street,  where 
they  purchased  five  acres  of  Willard  F.  Myrick,  in  1852,  and  spent 
some  840,000  in  setting  up  their  iron  tanks,  etc.,  but  had  not  capi- 
tal enough  to  carry  it  on,  and  it  became  a  dead  failure;  but  after 
it  had  stood  idle  for  many  years,  Johnson  came  on  and  commenced 
suit  against  the  Illinois  Cemral  Railroad  Co.,  for  ruining  their 
business  b)-  putting  their  tracks  between  the  bnilding  and  the 
lake,  and  managed  to  get  a  check  out  of  the  company  for  So0,000 
damages.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  did  his  melting  there  for  two  or 
three  years.     Hough  <fc  Co.  were  the  next  to  put  tanks  and  boilers 

*  Beef  Packing. — Capital  invested,  $650,500;  No.  of  Cattle  slaughtered 
2800;  Bbls.  Packed,  97,500.  Annual  Receipts,  $824,000. — Chicago  Directory 
December,  iSjo. 
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into  their  packing-house  at  Bridgeport,  about  the  year  1854-6 ; 
others  soon  followed,  and  in  1857  I  gave  up  the  business,  and  from 
that  time  all  the  different  packing-houses  have  had  their  own 
tanks  and  melting  apparatus,  and  there  I  leave — all  reminiscences 
of  early  packers  and  packing. 

1  will  now  give  my  readers  some  idea  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
present  grain  trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  which  has  now  reached 
such  enormous  proportions  that  it  is  counted  by  the  millions  of 
bushels ;  in  speaking  of  its  growth  it  will  be  well  to  divide  it  into 
four  different  eras;  which  will  also  mark  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  City.  For  the  first  three  or  four  years,  or  until 
about  1837,  we  were  indebted  to  other  states  for  the  larger  part 
of  what  was  consumed  in  the  village  and  surrounding  country, 
that  would  comprise  the  first  ei'a;  from  that  time  to  1842  or  '43, 
farmers  began  to  raise  enough  produce  for  themselves  and  their 
neighboi''s  consumption,  as  well  as  supplying  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago with  all  that  was  necessary;  but  those  years  began  to  show 
the  necessity  of  having  some  foreign  market  to  take  off  their  sur- 
plus produce,  for  in  the  winter  of  1842-3,  farmers'  produce  of  all 
kinds  was  so  low  it  was  hardly  worth  raising;  for  instance,  dressed 
hogs  sold  as  low  as  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  hundred,  lard  three 
dollars  and  a  half  a  hundred,  tallow  six  and  a  quarter,  flour  three 
dollars  a  barrel,  oats  and  potatoes  ten  cents  a  bushel,  eggs  four  to 
five  cents  a  dozen,  dressed  chickens  and  prairie  hens  five  cents 
each ;  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last,  as  farmers  found  it  im- 
possible to  raise  it  for  the  money,  and  gradually  all  classes  of  pro- 
duce were  held  till  spring,  for  shipment  round  the  lakes  by  vessel 
to  New  York ;  this  would  end  the  second  era.  From  that  period, 
prices  gradually  improved;  but  the  hauling  of  it  so  many  miles 
took  oft'  nearly  all  the  profit.  Fanners  living  on  Eock  River 
would  take  five  days  to  market  thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  finding 
when  they  got  home  not  over  ten  or  twelve  dollars  left  out  of  the 
price  of  their  load ;  but  for  some  purposes  they  had  to  have  a  little 
cash,  and  so  continued  to  bring  it.  This  lasted  until  1850  or  '51, 
previous  to  that  time  I  have  seen  fifty  teams  in  a  line  crossing  the 
prairie  west  of  us  with  their  loads  of  grain  for  Chicago.  There  was 
also  another  class  of  farmers  from  the  south  that  used,  in  a  meas- 
ure, to  snpply  the  City  with  necessaries  in  the  shape  of  green  and 
dried  apples,  butter,  hams,  bacon,  feathers,  etc. ;  these  men  would 
bring  their  loads  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  camping  out  on  the 
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way,  cooking  their  rasher  of  bacon  and  corn-dodgers,  and  boiling 
their  pot  of  coffee  over  the  camp-flre,  sleeping  in  their  wagons  at 
night,  and  saving  money  enough  out  of  their  load  to  purchase  a 
few  bags  of  coffee,  and  the  balance  in  salt — this  was  the  invariable 
return-load  of  all  Hoosiei's,  who  used  to  come  in  great  numbers  in 
their  curious-shaped  covered-  wagons,  known  in  old  times  as 
prairie-schooners.  I  have  seen  numbers  of  their  teams  camped 
out  on  the  dry  ground  east  of  State  Street.  I  once  counted  oni' 
hundred  and  sixty  from  the  roof  of  Bristol  &  Porter's  warehouse, 
on  the  corner  of  State  and  South-Water  Streets ;  this  closes  the 
third  era  about  1852,  when  the  iron-horse  made  its  triumphant 
entry  into  the  City  from  the  East,  snorting  forth  its  volume  of 
steam  and  smoke,  a  blessed  day  indeed  for  the  Great  Wi'st,  for 
without  the  railroad  what  could  we  have  done. 

Before  the  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Michig-an  Central  Kail- 
i-oads  entered  Chicago  from  the  East,  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union 
Railroad  Company  was  laying  its  tracks  and  pushing  on  to  the 
West,  making  its  first  stopping-place  at  the  Desplaines  River,  then 
iit  Wheaton,  then  the  Junction,  then  on  to  Elgin,  Pigeon  Prairie, 
Belvidere,  Rockford,  and  other  stations,  until  at  last  it  reached 
Freeport,  relieving  the  fanners  at  every  stopping-place  from  their 
long  and  tedious  journeys  by  team,  and  enabling  them  to  utilize 
their  own  labor  and  the  service  of  their  teams,  in  improving  their 
farms,  and  adding  every  season  to  the  amount  of  grain  sown,  until 
with  the  great  increase  in  the  last  few  years  of  farm-machinery, 
and  the  facilities  for  moving  and  storing  grain,  there  seems  to  be 
no  end  to  the  amount  forwarded;  and  although  railroads  have 
stretched  their  iron  arms  through  eveiy  county  in  the  State,  and 
thousands  of  miles  into  other  states  and  territories  west  of  us.  it 
is  as  much  and  more  than  they  can  do  to  relieve  the  farmer  of  his 
surplus  produce.  What  will  be  done  with  it  in  the  next  fifty 
years,  time  alone  will  reveal. 
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FBOM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  May  Uh,  1881. 

The  Fergus  Printing  Company  of  Chicago  is  doing  an  excellent 
work  and  one  that  has  received  too  little  recognition  in  bringing 
out,  in  suitable  form,  the  lectures,  essays,  memoirs,  etc.,  that  have 
from,  time  to  time,  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical and  other  Societies,  relating  icj  the  early  history  of  the  City 
and  State.  The  latest  publication  of  the  kind  is  entitled  "  Early 
Illinois,''  and  its  contents  are  :  "The  Earliest  Religious  History  of 
Chicago,"  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter;  "Early  History  of  Soutliern 
Illinois,"  by  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Brown,  1840 ;  ''  Early  Society  in  South- 
ern Illinois,"  by  Rev.  Robert  W.  Patterson,  D.D.,  "Reminiscences 
of  the  Illinois  Bar  Forty  Years  Ago,"  by  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold; 
'■Death  of  David  McKee:""  "The  First  Murder  Trial  in  Iroquois 
County  foi-  the  Firsi  Murder  in  Cook  County,"  l)y  Judge  James 
Grant,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

These  papers  are  beautifully  printed  in  a  large  paptr  pamphlet 
a7id  sold  for  the  moderate  price  of  l'o  and  50  cents.  Many  other 
of  the  Fergus  Publications  are  equally  meritorious.  They  have  a 
few  copies  of  the  rare  Reynolds'  -'History  of  Illinois,"  1855;  and 
have  lately  issued  "The  Martyrdom  of  Lovejoy,"  by  Henry  Tanner, 
of  Buffalo,  an  eye-witness,  the  only  authentic  account  of  that 
memorable  event.  They  have  also  put  forth  papers  by  Edward 
G.  Mason,  Esq.,  on  ''Kaskaskiaand  lier  Parish  Records;"  "Recol- 
lections of  Early  Illinois  and  her  Noted  Men,"  by  Hon.  Joseph 
Gillespie.  "Early  Medical  Cliicago,"  by  James  Nevcns  Hyde, 
A.M.,  M.D.  Miscellaneous  Adresses  before  tlie  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society,  etc.,  etc.  All  this  work  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  labor 
of  love,  as  it  has  been  uurenmnerative  up  to  this  time.  But  these 
volumes  will  have  increasing  value  as  time  goes  on,  and  a  full  set , 
of  them  will,  before  many  years,  be  rare.  We  do  not  know  a 
worthier  undertaking  in  the  line  of  local  publishing,  or  one  which 
more  fully  deserves  the  cordial  support  of  the  people  of  Chicago 
than  this  one  of  the  Messrs.  Fei-uu-,. 
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PREFACE. 


Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  an  American  author,  born  in  New  York,  1806. 
Son  of  Judge  J.  Ogden  Hoffman.  Sent  to  Academy  at  Poughkeepsie,  and 
ran  away  to  escape  harsh  treatment.  In  1817,  his  leg  was  crushed  between  a 
steamboat  and  the  wharf,  and  had  to  be  amputated.  This  did  not  prevent  his 
becoming  proficient  in  manly  sports,  for  which,  in  Columbia  College  where 
he  was  educated,  he  was  more  noted  than  for  scholarship.  Was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  the  age  of  21,  practised  three  years,  during  which  time  he  made 
contributions  to  literature,  and  became  associated  with  Charles  King  in  the 
editorship  of  the  New-  York  American.  In  1833,  he  went  West  for  his  health, 
and  published  a  series  of  letters  entitled  "A  Winter  in  the  West,"  1835;  also, 
"Wild  Scenes  in  Forest  and  Prairie,"  1837;  his  only  novel,  "Grayslaer, " 
in  1 840;  "The  Life  of  Jacob  Leisler;"  and  numerous  essays  which  have  never 
been  collected.  He  was  a  lover  of  nature  and  the  natural,  and  spent  most  of 
his  leisure  in  excursions  on  the  Hudson  and  into  the  Adirondacks,  at  that  time 
a  trackless  wilderness.  Of  these  wild  haunts  he  was  passionately  fond,  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  hunters  and  Indians,  at  that  time  the  only  inhabitants. 

In  Dec,  1832,  Hoffman  established  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  of  which 
he  edited  several  numbers.  He  afterward  edited  the  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine and  the  New-  York  Mirror.  In  1 842,  a  volume  of  his  lyrics  was  published, 
entitled  "The  Vigil  of  Faith;  and  other  Poems."  A  more  complete  edition 
appeared  in  1845,  entitled  "Love's  Calendar."  "The  Echo;  or  Borrowed 
Notes  for  Home  Circulation, "  was  the  title  of  a  second  volume  of  poetry.  In 
1846-8,  he  edited  the  Literary  World,  and,  after  leaving  that  journal,  con- 
tributed to  it  a  number  of  essays  and  stories,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  Society. " 
A  mental  disorder  has,  since  1850,  kept  him  in  complete  retirement  from  the 
world;  his  writings  have  been  for  many  years  out  of  print;  and  his  reputation 
has  been  only  kept  alive  by  "  Monterey, "  "  Sparkling  and  Bright, "  "  Rosalie 
Clare, "  and  other  of  his  most  popular  songs  which  have  found  their  way  into 
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the  various  compendiums  of  American  literature.  He  possessed  fine  social 
qualities,  conversational  powers  of  a  high  order,  taste,  scholarship,  and  a 
chivalrous  personal  character  which  made  him  a  favorite  vfith  all. 

A  newT  edition  of  his  poems,  edited  by  his  nephew,  Edward  Fenno  Hoff- 
man, was  published  by  Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia,  1873. — Appleton,  etc. 
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NiLES,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich.,  Dec.  28,  iSjj. 
*  *  *  -.^  ^  n. 

My  journey  through  Michigan  is  now  nearly  finished,  as  it  began, 
entirely  alone.  At  White  Pigeon,  where  I  found  quite  a  pretty 
village  of  four  years'  growth,  I  seemed,  in  getting  upon  the  post- 
route  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  to  get  back  once  more  to  an  old 
country.  I  found  a  good  inn  and  attendance  at  Savary's,  and 
discovered,  by  the  travelers  going  north  and  south,  that  traveling 
was  not  as  yet  completely  frozen  up.  There  are  a  great  many 
English  emigrants  settled  upon  this  prairie,  who,  I  am  told,  are 
successfully  introducing  here  the  use  of  live  hedges  instead  of 
fences  in  farming.  They  are  generally  of  a  respectable  class,  and 
seem  to  be  quite  popular  with  the  American  settlers. 

The  morning  was  fine  when  I  left  White  Pigeon  to-day;  and  as 
the  sun  shot  down  through  the  tall  woods,  nothing  could  be  more 
cheering  than  my  ride  among  the  beautiful  hills  of  Cass  County. 
The  road,  which  is  remarkably  good,  meanders  through  ravines 
for  a  distance  of  many  miles,  the  conical  hills  resting  upon  the 
plain  in  such  a  manner  as  barely  to  leave  a  wheel-track  between 
them,  except  when  at  times  some  pretty  lake  or  broad  meadow 
pushes  its  friths  far  within  their  embrace.  A  prairie  of  some  ex- 
tent was  to  be  traversed  on  this  side  of  these  eminences,  and  the 
floating  ice  on  the  St.  Joseph's  was  glistening  beneath  its  shadowy 
banks  in  the  rays  of  the  cold  winter  moon  when  I  reached  its 
borders,  and  arrived  at  the  stage-house  in  this  flourishing  town  of 
Niles.  Mine  host,  who  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  accommo- 
dating person  in  the  world,  has  refused  to  provide  supper  for  my- 
self and  two  other  gentlemen  at  so  late  an  hour,  assigning  as  a 
reason,  that  "his  women  are  not  made  of  steel," — an  instance  of 
cause  and  effect  which  I  merely  put  upon  record  as  being  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with  in  all  Michigan.      My 

'  A  Winter  in  the  P"ar  West ;  by  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  of  New  York. 
2  Volumes.     London:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burhngton  Street.      1835. 
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fellow-sufferers  appear  to  be  both  agreeable  men;  and  as  we  are 
to  travel  in  company  to  Chicago,  the  sympathy  arising  from  our 
present  melancholy  condition  may  ensure  a  pleasant  intercourse 
under  happier  auspices. 

The  county  of  Cass,  through  which  I  have  passed  to-day,  has 
a  population  of  more  than  two  thousand;  and  contains  seven 
prairies,  of  six  or  eight  miles  in  diameter,  besides  many  smaller 
ones.  They  produce,  when  cultivated,  from  thirty  to  eighty 
bushels  of  new  corn,  or  forty  of  wheat,  to  the  acre.  The  mode 
of  planting  the  former  is  to  run  a  furrow,  drop  the  corn  in,  and 
cover  it  with  a  succeeding  furrow,  which  is  planted  in  a  similar 
way,  and  the  field  is  rarely  either  plowed  or  hoed  after  planting. 
There  are  several  pretty  lakes  in  this  county;  but  it  is  not  so  well 
watered  as  St.  Joseph's,  through  which  I  passed  yesterday;  which, 
for  local  advantages  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  fertility  of  soil,  is 
generally  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  peninsula.  I  like 
Kalamazoo  County,  however,  as  much  as  any  part  of  Michigan  I 
have  seen.  I  am  now  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  Indiana 
boundar)',  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  only  from  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  having  described  nearly  a  semicircle  in  my  tour 
through  the  peninsula,  including,  with  some  deviations,  the  coun- 
ties of  Wayne,  Monroe,  Lenawee,  and  Washtenaw  on  the  east, 
Jackson  in  the  centre,  and  Calhoun,  Kalamazoo,  St.  Joseph's, 
Cass,  and  Berrien  on  the  west;  and  I  have  not  met  a  resident  in 
that  whole  range  but  what  was  pleased  with  the  country,  and,  I 
may  almost  say,  attached  to  its  soil.  The  females,  indeed,  will 
sometimes  murmur;  and  in  some  remote  places  I  have  heard 
those  whose  conversation  indicated  that  they  had  not  been  brought 
up  with  the  most  ordinary  advantages  complain  of  "the  want  of 
society!"  But  even  these  would  love  to  dilate  upon  the  beauties 
of  the  country  when  the  flowers  were  in  bloom.  Others,  again, 
who  had  been  more  gently  nurtured,  would  sigh  at  one  moment 
for  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  their  maternal  homes,  while 
their  eyes  would  kindle  with  enthusiasm  the  next,  when  speaking 
of  the  appearance  which  the  woods  around  their  new  dweUings 
wore  in  summer.  Small  communities  form  but  slowly  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  settlers,  instead  of  gradually  pushing  their  way  to- 
gether into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  as  at  the  eastward,  drive  their 
wagons  in  any  direction  a  hundred  miles  through  the  openings, 
and  plant  themselves  down  a  day's  journey  apart,  just  where  their 
fancy  prompts  them.  This  will  account  for  my  so  often  lighting 
upon  a  pleasant  hamlet,  after  a  day's  travel  through  a  perfect 
wilderness. 

The  River  St.  Joseph  debouches  into  Lake  Michigan  in  this 
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■county;  and  as  a  steam-boat  will  probably  run  the  next  season 
from  the  town  rapidly  growing  at  its  mouth  to  Chicago,  a  railroad 
'from  Detroit  to  this  steam-boat  harbor  is  only  wanting  to  bring  the 
visitor  of  Niagara  within  a  few  days'  travel  of  Chicago,  and  carry 
him  through  the  flowery  groves  of  Michigan  to  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  Union,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  cen- 
tral head  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Delmonico  may  then  stock 
his  larder  with  grouse  from  the  meadows  of  Michigan,  and  Gassin 
try  his  skill  upon  the  delicious  fish  that  swarm  her  lakes  and 
rivers;  (would  that  I  could  at  this  moment  witness  some  of  their 
curious  orgies!)  while  sportsmen  will  think  no  more  of  a  trip 
liither  than  they  do  now  of  an  excursion  to  Islip,  Rayner-South, 
or  Patchogue.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  secured  you  the  seeds 
of  more  than  twenty  varieties  of  wild  flowers,  which  I  shall  send 
to  their  destination  as  soon  as  possible,  lest,  from  the  rapid  increase 
•of  internal  communication,  they  may  lose  half  their  value  from 
ceasing  to  be  a  rarity. 

Door  Prairie,  Indiana,  Dec.  2g,  1833. 

Being  now  on  the  mail-route  between  Detroit  and  Chicago,  I 
am  traveling  very  comfortably  in  a  four-horse  wagon,  with  the 
gentlemen  mentioned  in  my  last.  I  found  my  horse's  back  so 
chafed  at  Wliite  Pigeon,  that  it  was  Unpleasant  to  use  him  longer 
under  the  saddle;  and  having  met  with  my  trunk  at  Niles,  which 
was  forwarded  from  Monroe  by  a  friend,  I  am  in  a  meaisure  com- 
pelled to  adopt  what  is  certainly  the  most  agreeable  mode  of  travel- 
ing at  this  season  through  a  bleak  prairie  country. 

The  cold  winter  moon  was  still  riding  high  in  the  heavens  as 
we  ferried  over  the  St.  Joseph's  at  Niles  this  morning.  A  low- 
sided  scow  was  the  means  of  conveyance;  and,  after  breaking  the 
■solid  ice  near  the  shore  to  loose  us  from  our  moorings,  it  required 
some  pains  to  shun  the  detached  cakes  which  came  driving  down 
the  centre  of  the  dark-rolling  river;  while,  near  the  opposite 
shore,  they  had  become  so  wedged  and  frozen  together,  that  it 
required  considerable  exertion  to  break  a  way  with  our  long  poles, 
and  make  good  our  landing.  At  length,  ascending  the  bank,  a 
beautiful  plain,  with  a  clump  of  trees  here  and  there  upon  its  sur- 
face, opened  to  our  view.  The  establishment  of  the -Carey  Mis- 
sion,* a  long,  low,  white  building,  could  be  distinguished  afar  off 

*  The  Carey  Mission-house,  so  designated  in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Carey, 
the  indefatigable  apostle  of  India,  is  situated  within  about  a  mile  of  the  river, 
and  twenty-five  miles  (by  land)  above  its  mouth.  The  ground  upon  which  it 
is  erected  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  and  extensive  Pottawatomie  village,  now 
no  longer  in  existence.     The  establishment  was  instituted  by  the  Baptist  Mis- 
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faintly  in  the  moonlight;  while  several  wintert  lodges  of  the  Pot- 

sionary  Society  in  Washington,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev, 
Mr.  M'Coy;  a  man  whom,  from  all  the  reports  we  heard  of  him,  we  should' 
consider  as  very  eminently  qualified  for  the  important  trust  committed  to  him. 
The  plan  adopted  in  the  school  proposes  to  unite  a  practical  with  an  intellect- 
ual education.  The  boys  are  instructed  in  the  English  language,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  They  are  made  to  attend  to  the  usual  occupations  of 
a  farm,  and  to  perform  every  occupation  connected  with  it — such  as  plowing, 
planting,  harrowing,  etc. ,  in  these  pursuits  they  appear  to  take  great  delight. 
The  system  being  well  regulated,  they  find  time  for  everything,  not  only  for 
study  and  labor,  but  also  for  innocent  recreation,  in  which  they  are  encouraged 
lo  indulge.  The  females  receive  in  the  school  the  same  instruction  which  is- 
given  to  the  boys;  and  are,  in  addition  to  this,  taught  spinning,  weaving,  and 
sewing  (both  plain  and  ornamental).  They  were  just  beginning  to  embroider 
^an  occupation  which  may  by  some  be  considered  as  unsuitable  to  the  situa- 
tion which  they  are  destined  to  hold  in  life,  but  which  appears  to  us  to  be  very 
judiciously  used  as  a  reward  and  stimulus :  it  encourages  their  taste  and  nat- 
ural talent  for  imitation,  which  is  very  great;  and,  by  teaching  them  that 
occupation  may  be  connected  with  amusement,  prevents  their  relapsing  into- 
indolence.  They  are  likewise  made  to  attend  to  the  pursuits  of  the  dairy;, 
such  as  the  milking  of  cows,  churning  of  milk,  etc.  The  establishment  is- 
intended  to  be  opened  for  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  old;  they  very 
properly  receive  them  at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  even — where  a  great  desire 
of  learning  was  manifested — older  persons  have  been  admitted.  All  appear 
lo  be  very  happy,  and  to  make  as  rapid  progress  as  white  children  of  the  same 
age  would  make.  Their  principal  excellence  rests  in  works  of  imitation;  they 
write  astonishingly  well,  and  many  display  great  natural  talent  for  drawing. 
The  institution  receives  the  countenance  of  the  most  respectable  among  the 
Indians,  who  visit  the  establishment  occasionally,  appear  pleased  with  it,  and 
show  their  favor  to  it  by  presents  of  sugar,  venison,  etc.,  which  they  often- 
make  to  the  family  of  the  missionary.  The  establishment,  being  sanctioned 
by  the  War  Department,  receives  annually  one  thousand  dollars  from  the 
United  States,  for  the  support  of  a  teacher  and  blacksmith,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Chicago,  in  1821,  by  Governor  Cass  and 
Mr.  Sibley,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

[The  above  interesting  account  of  the  Carey  Mission  is  abridged  from  that 
given  in  the  narrative  of  Long's  expedition.  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
it  originally  appeared  has  of  course  diminished  its  present  value;  but  the  author 
not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  establishment,  and  finding  from 
all  the  inquiries  he  could  make  regarding  it,  that  the  institution  is  sustaining 
itself  efficiently  upon  the  plan  above  detailed,  he  has  thought  that  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  have  this  compendium  of  an  official  report 
than  to  dwell  upon  any  hearsay  information  which  he  might  have  supplied  in 
the  text.] 

t "  They  made  their  winter  cabins  in  the  following  form :  they  cut  logs  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  laid  these  logs  upon  each  other,  and  drove  posts  in  the 
ground  at  each  end,  to  keep  them  together;  the  posts  they  tied  together  at  the 
top  with  bark ;  and  by  this  means  raised  a  wall  fifteen  feet  long  and  about  four 
feet  high,  and  in  the  same  manner  they  raised  another  wall  opposite  to  this  at 
about  twelve  feet  distance :  then  they  drove  forks  in  the  ground  in  the  centre 
of  each  end,  and  laid  a  strong  pole  from  end  to  end  on  these  forks;  and  from 
these  walls  to  the  pole  they  set  up  poles  instead  of  rafters,  and  on  these  they 
tied  small  poles  in  place  of  laths,  and  a  cover  was  made  of  lynn-bark,  which 
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tawatomies,  three  or  four  hundred  of  which  tribe  inhabit  this  fine 
district,  were  plainly  perceptible  over  the  plain.  The  moon, 
indeed,  shone  with  an  effulgence  such  as  I  have  never  witnessed, 
except  beneath  the  pearly  skies  of  the  West.  Morning  came  at 
last ;  still,  but  excessively  cold ;  our  horses'  manes  and  our  own 
clothes  being  covered  with  hoar-frost,  while  each  blade  of  grass 
that  shot  its  wilted  spear  above  the  snow  glistened  like  a  diamond's 
point  beneath  the  uprising  sun. 

About  ten  o'clock,  we  reached  a  shanty  on  Terre  Coupe  prairie, 
and  finding  no  one  at  home,  we  rummaged  the  establishment  to 
find  the  materials  for  a  breakfast,  which  we  cooked  ourselves,  and 
left  payment  upon  the  table.  Our  next  stage  carried  us  over  a 
rolling  prairie  to  Laporte.  The  undulating  surface  resembled  the 
ground-swell  of  the  sea;  and  nothing  could  be  more  dreary  at 
this  season,  when  the  bright  sky  of  the  morning  became  overcast, 
than  moving  mile  after  mile  over  this  frozen  lake — for  such  it 
appeared — with  nothing  but  its  monotonous  swell  to  catch  the 
eye  wherever  its  glances  roamed. 

It  was  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  little  settlement  of  La- 
porte, which  is  situated  on  a  pretty  lake,  in  a  prairie  of  the  same 
name,  the  skirts  of  which  are  beautifully  timbered.  There  was 
just  light  enough  remaining  when  we  reached  our  present  stop- 
ping-place, a  comfortable  log-cabin,  to  see  the  opening  ahead 
through  the  timber,  from  which  this  prairie  takes  its  name.  It 
forms  a  door  opening  upon  an  arm  of  the  Grand  Prairie,  which 
runs  through  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  extends  after- 
ward, if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I 
am  now  in  the  land  of  the  Jloosiers,  and  find  that  long-haired  race 
much  more  civilized  than  some  of  their  western  neighbors  are 
willing  to  represent  them.  The  term  "Hoosier,"  like  that  of 
Yankee,  or  Buck-eye,  first  applied  contemptuously,  has  now  be- 
come a  soubriquet,  that  bears  nothing  invidious  with  it  to  the  ear 
of  an  Indianian.  This  part  of  the  State  is  as  yet  but  thinly  set- 
tled; but  the  land  is  rapidly  coming  into  market,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  support  a  dense  population.  A  new  town  and  harbor, 
called  Michigan  City,  about  thirty  miles  off,  on  the  shore  of  the 

will  run  (peel)  even  in  the  winter  season.  At  the  end  of  these  walls  they  set 
up  split  timber,  so  that  they  had  timber  all  round,  excepting  a  door  at  each 
end:  at  the  top,  in  place  of  a  chimney,  they  left  an  open  place;  and  for  bed- 
ding they  laid  down  the  aforesaid  kind  of  bark,  on  which  they  spread  bear- 
skins :  from  end  to  end  of  this  hut,  along  the  middle,  there  were  fires,  which 
the  squaws  made  of  dry  split  wood;  and  the  holes  or  open  places  that  appeared 
the  squaws  stopped  with  moss,  which  they  collected  from  old  logs;  and  at  the 
door  they  hung  a  bear-skin;  and,  notwithstanding  the  winters  are  hard  here, 
our  lodging  was  much  better  than  I  expected." — Col.  Smith's  Narrative. 
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lake,  is  fast  coming  into  notice,  and  giving  a  spur  to  the  settle- 
ments in  these  parts.  The  country  is,  however,  still  wild  enough, 
and  I  have  a  wilder  yet  to  pass  before  reaching  Chicago. 

Chicago,  yan.  i,  1834. 

We  left  the  prairie  on  the  east,  after  passing  through  "the  door," 
and  entering  a  forest,  where  the  enormous  black-walnut  and  syca- 
more trees  cumbered  the  soil  with  trunks  from  which  a  comforta- 
ble dwelling  might  be  excavated.  The  road  was  about  as  bad 
as  could  be  imagined;  and  after  riding  so  long  over  prairies  as 
smooth  as  a  turnpike,  the  stumps  and  fallen  trees  over  which  we 
were  compelled  to  driVe,  with  the  deep  mud-holes  into  which  our 
horses  continally  plunged,  were  anything  but  agreeable.  Still  the 
stupendous  vegetation  of  the  forest  interested  me  sufficiently  to 
make  the  time,  otherwise  enlivened  by  good  company,  pass  with 
sufficient  fleetness,  though  we  made  hardly  more  than  two  miles 
an  hour  throughout  the  stage.  At  last,  after  passing  several  un- 
tenanted sugar-camps*  of  the  Indians,  we  reached  a  cabin,  prettily 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  lively  brook  winding  through  the  forest. 
A  little  Frenchman  waited  at  the  door  to  receive  our  horses,  while 
a  couple  of  half-intoxicated  Indians  followed  us  into  the  house, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a'netos  (vulgarly,  "a  treat")  from  the  new- 
comers. The  usual  settlers'  dinner  of  fried  bacon,  venison  cut- 
lets, hot  cakes,  and  wild  honey,  with  some  tolerable  tea  and  Indian 
sugar, — as  that  made  from  the  maple-tree  is  called  at  the  West, — 
was  soon  placed  before  us;  while  our  new  driver,  the  frizzy  little 
P'renchman  already  mentioned,  harnessed  a  fresh  team,  and  hur- 
ried us  into  the  wagon  as  soon  as  possible.  The  poor  little  fellow 
had  thirty  miles  to  drive  before  dark,  on  the  most  difficult  part  of 

*  The  ordinary  appendages  of  a  "sugar  camp,"  and  the  process  of  making 
sugar,  are  described  in  the  following  extract  from  the  work  above  quoted. 
"  In  this  month  we  began  to  make  sugar.  As  some  of  the  elm-bark  will  strip 
at  this  season,  the  squaws,  after  finding  a  tree  that  would  do,  cut  it  do\^; 
and  with  a  crooked  stick,  broad  and  sharp  at  the  end,  took  the  bark  off  the 
tree;  and  of  this  bark  made  vessels  in  a  curious  manner,  that  would  hold  about 
two  gallons  each :  they  made  about  one  hundred  of  these  kind  of  vessels.  In 
the  sugar-tree  they  cut  a  notch,  and  stuck  in  a  tomahawk :  in  the  place  where 
they  stuck  the  tomahawk  they  drove  a  long  chip,  in  order  to  carry  the  water 
out  from  the  tree,  and  under  this  they  set  their  vessel  to  receive  it;  they  also 
made  bark-vessels  for  carrying  the  water,  that  would  hold  about  four  gallons 
each;  they  had  two  brass  kettles  that  held  about  fifteen  gallons  each,  and  other 
smaller  kettles,  in  which  tliey  boiled  the  water  as  fast  as  it  was  collected;  they 
made  vessels  of  bark  that  would  hold  about  one  hundred  gallons  each,  for  con- 
taining the  water;  and  though  the  sugar-trees  did  not  run  every  day,  they  had 
always  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  keep  them  boiling  during  the  whole 
sugar-season." — Col.  Smithes  Narrative. 
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the  route  of  the  hne  between  Detroit  and  Chicago.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  he  knew  nothing  of  driving  the  moment  he  took  his 
reins  in  hand;  but  when  one  of  my  fellow-travelers  mentioned  that 
little  Victor  had  been  preferred  to  his  present  situation  of  trust 
from  the  indefatigable  manner  in  which,  before  the  stage-route 
was  established  last  season,  he  had  for  years  carried  the  mail 
through  this  lonely  country — swimming  rivers  and  sleeping  in  the 
woods  at  all  seasons — it  was  impossible  to  dash  the  mixture  of 
boyish  glee  and  official  pomposity  with  which  he  entered  upon 
his  duties,  by  suggesting  any  improvement  as  to  the  rnode  of  per- 
forming them.  Away  then  we  went,  helter-skelter,  through  the 
woods — scrambled  through  a  brook,  and  galloping  over  an  arm 
of  the  prairie,  struck  again  into  the  forest.  A  fine  stream,  called 
the  Calamine,  made  our  progress  here  more  gentle  for  a  moment. 
But  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  an  Indian 
trading-post,  and  our  little  French  Phaeton — who,  to  tell  the  truth, 
had  been  repressing  his  fire  for  the  last  half-hour,  while  winding 
among  the  decayed  trees  and  broken  branches  of  the  forest — 
could  contain  no  longer.  He  shook  the  reins  on  his  wheel-horses, 
and  cracked  up  his  leaders  with  an  air  that  would  have  distin- 
guished him  on  the  Third  Avenue,  and  been  envied  at  Cato's. 
He  rises  in  his  seat  as  he  passes  the  trading-house;  he  sweeps  by 
like  a  whirlwind:  but  a  female  peeps  from  the  portal,  and  it  is  all 
over  with  poor  Victor. 

"Ah,  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look? 
That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  he  took, 
Hath  doomed — " 

his  discomfiture.  The  infuriate  car  strikes  a  stump,  and  the  un- 
lucky youth  shoots  off  at  a  tangent,  as  if  he  were  discharged  from 
a  mortar.  The  whole  operation  was  completed  with  such  velocity 
that  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  what  was  going  forward,  was  on 
finding  myself  two  or  three  yards  from  the  shattered  wagon,  with 
a  tall  Indian  in  a  wolf-skin  cap  standing  over  me.  My  two  fellow- 
passengers  were  dislodged  from  their  seats  witli  the  same  want  of 
ceremony;  but  though  the  disjecta  jnembr a  of  our  company  were 
thus  prodigally  scattered  about,  none  of  us  providentially  received 
injury.  Poor  Victor  was  terribly  crest-fallen;  and  had  he  not  un- 
packed his  soul  by  calling  upon  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  in 
a  manner  more  familiar  than  respectful,  I  verily  beheve  that  his 
tight  little  person  would  have  exploded  like  a  torpedo.  A  very 
respectable-looking  Indian  female,  the  wife,  probably,  of  the 
French  gentleman  who  owned  the  post,  came  out,  and  civilly  fur- 
nished us  with  basins  and  towels  to  clean  our  hands  and  faces. 
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which  were  sorely  bespattered  with  mud ;  while  the  gray  old  Indian 
before-mentioned  assisted  in  collecting  our  scattered  baggage. 

The  spot  where  our  disaster  occurred  was  a  sequestered,  wild- 
looking  place.  The  trading  establishment  consisted  of  six  or 
eight  log-cabins,  of  a  most  primitive  construction,  all  of  them  gray 
with  age,  and  so  grouped  on  the  bank  of  the  river  as  to  present 
an  appearance  quite  picturesque.  There  was  not  much  time,  how- 
ever, to  be  spent  in  observing  its  beauties.  The  sun  was  low,  and 
we  had  twenty-five  miles  yet  to  travel  that  night  before  reaching 
the  only  shanty  on  the  lake  shore.  My  companions  were  com- 
pelled to  mount  two  of  the  stage-horses,  while  I  once  more  put 
the  saddle  on  mine;  and  leaving  our  trunks  to  follow  a  week 
hence,  we  slung  our  saddle-bags  across  the  cruppers  and  pushed 
directly  ahead. 

A  few  miles'  easy  riding  through  the  woods  brought  us  to  a 
Sangerous  morass,  where  we  were  compelled  to  dismount  and 
drive  our  horses  across,  one  of  the  party  going  in  advance  to 
catch  them  on  the  other  side.  A  mile  or  two  of  pine  barrens 
now  lay  between  us  and  the  shore,  and  winding  rapidly  among  the 
short  hills  covered  with  this  stinted  growth,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  mound  of  white  sand  at  least  fifty  feet  high.  Another  of 
these  desolate-looking  eminences,  still  higher,  lay  beyond.  We 
topped  it;  and  there,  far  away  before  us,  lay  the  broad  bosom  of 
Lake  Michigan, — the  red  disk  of  the  sun  just  sinking  beneath  it, 
and  the  freshening  night-breeze  beginning  to  curl  its  limpid  waters 
on  the  shore;  and  now,  having  gained  their  verge,  whichever  way 
we  turned  there  was  nothing  discernible  but  the  blackening  lake 
on  one  side  and  these  conical  hills  of  shifting  white  sand  on  the 
other.  Some  of  them,  as  the  night  advanced,  and  objects  were 
only  discernible  by  the  bright  starlight,  assumed  a  most  fantastic 
appearance,  and  made  me  regret  that  I  could  not  visit  the  "Sleep- 
ing Bear,"  and  other  singularly-formed  mounds,  which,  many  miles 
farther  to  the  north,  swell  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Lake.  The  deep  sand,  into  which  our  horses 
sunk  to  the  fetlocks,  was  at  first  most  wearisome  to  the  poor 
brutes ;  and  having  twenty  miles  yet  to  travel  entirely  on  the  lake- 
shore,  we  were  compelled,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  quicksands, 
to  move  as  near  the  water  as  possible.  But  though  the  day  had 
been  mild,  the  night  rapidly  became  so  cold  that,  before  we  had 
proceeded  thus  many  miles,  the  beach  twenty  yards  from  the  surf 
was  nearly  as  hard  as  stone,  and  the  finest  macadamized  road  in 
the  world  could  not  compare  with  the  one  over  which  we  now 
galloped.  Nor  did  we  want  lamps  to  guide  us  on  our  way. 
Above,  the  stars  stood  out  like  points  of  lights;  while  the  resplen- 
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dent  fires  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  shooting  along  the  heavens  on 
our  right,  were  mocked  by  the  hvid  glare  of  the  Kankakee 
marshes,  burning  behind  the  sand-hills  on  our  left.  The  Lake 
alone  looked  dark  and  lowering;  though  even  its  gathering  waves 
would  smile  when  touched  with  light  as  they  broke  upon  the 
shore.  The  intense  cold  seemed  to  invigorate  our  horses;  and 
dashing  the  fire  from  the  occasional  pebbles,  they  clattered  along 
the  frozen  beach  at  a  rate  that  brought  us  rapidly  to  our  destina- 
tion for  the  night. 

It  was  a  rude  cabin,  built  of  stems  of  the  scrub  pine,  standing 
behind  a  sandy  swell  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore. 
My  fingers  were  numb  with  cold;  and  seeing  a  rough-looking 
fellow  moving  from  the  door  toward  the  horses  of  my  companions, 
I  requested  him  to  take  mine  also;  but,  upon  his  politely  rejoin- 
ing that  "he  was  nobody's  servant  but  his  own,"  I  could  only 
wish  him  "a  more  civil  master,"  and  proceeded  to  take  care  of 
the  animal  myself  A  brake  of  stunted  evergreens  near-by  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  stable;  and  passing  a  wisp  of  dry  grass  over 
the  reeking  limbs  of  my  four-footed  friend,  I  flung  my  cloak  over 
his  back  and  tethered  him  for  the  night.  The  keeper  of  the  rustic 
hostelrie  came  up  just  as  I  had  got  through  with  this  necessary 
task,  and  explaining  to  me  that  the  insolent  lounger  was  a  dis- 
charged mail-carrier,  returned  with  me  to  the  house  for  a  measure 
of  corn;  while  I,  guided  by  the  light  flickering  through  the  crevices 
of  his  frail  dwelling,  rejoined  my  companions,  nestled  with  two 
other  half-frozen  travelers  around  the  grateful  fire  within.  The 
strangers  were  both  western  men;  one,  I  believe,  a  farmer,  for 
some  time  settled  in  Illinois,  and  the  other  an  Indian  trader  of 
long  standing  in  Chicago.  Warlike  incidents  in  border  story,  and 
the  pacific  dealings  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  formed  the 
chief  subjects  of  conversation,  which  soon  became  general,  and 
was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour;  finally  the  late  treaty  held  at  Chi- 
cago— at  which,  as  you  have  probably  seen  in  the  newspapers, 
several  thousand  Indians  were  present^was  discussed,  and  the 
anecdotes  that  were  told  of  meanness,  rapacity,  and  highway  rob- 
bery (in  cheating,  stealing,  and  forcibly  taking  away)  from  the 
Indians,  exasperated  me  so  that  I  expressed  my  indignation  and 
disgust  in  unmeasured  terms.  The  worthy  trader,  who  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  of  affable,  quiet,  good  manners,  seemed  to 
sympathize  with  me  throughout;  but  the  whole  current  of  my 
feelings  was  totally  changed  when,  upon  my  observing  shortly 
afterward  to  another  gentlemen,  that  'T  should  have  liked  to  have 
been  at  Chicago  a  year  ago,"  my  warm  coadjutor  ejaculated  from 
under  the  bedclothes,  where  he  had  in  the  meantime  bestowed 
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himself,  "Ah,  sir,  if  you  had,  the  way  in  which  you'd  have  hooked 
an  Indian  blanket  by  this  time  would  be  curious."  The  chivalric 
knight  of  La  Mancha  himself  could  not  have  sustained  heroics 
under  such  a  home-thrust,  but  must  have  burst  into  the  hearty 
laugh  in  which  I  was  joined  by  all  present.  The  hour  of  sleep 
for  all  at  last  arrived,  and  a  couple  of  wooden  bunks,  swung  from 
the  roof,  falling  to  the  lot  of  those  who  had  come  in  first,  I 
wrapped  myself  in  a  buffalo-skin,  and  placing  my  saddle  under  my 
head  for  a  pillow,  soon  "slept  Hke  a  king;"  a  term  which,  if 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown " 

be  true  doctrine,  is,  probably,  qicasi  lucus,  etc. 

Our  transient  acquaintances  parted  from  us  in  a  most  friendly 
manner  in  the  morning;  and  after  waiting  in  vain  till  near  noon 
to  see  if  by  any  chance  little  Victor  might  not  be  able  to  forward 
our  trunks  to  this  point,  we  mounted  once  more,  and  pushed 
ahead  with  all  speed,  to  accomplish  the  remaining  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  between  the  shanty  and  Chicago.  Our  route  was  still  along 
the  shore ;  and  after  passing  round  the  end  of  the  Lake  and  tak- 
ing a  northwardly  direction,  the  way  in  which  the  icy  blast  would 
come  down  the  bleak  shore  of  the  Lake  "was  a  caution."  We 
galloped  at  full  speed,  every  man  choosing  his  own  route  along 
the  beach,  our  horses'  hoofs  ringing  the  while  as  if  it  were  a  pave- 
ment of  flint  beneath  them.  The  rough  ice  piled  up  on  the  coast 
prevented  us  from  watering  our  beasts;  and  we  did  not  draw  a 
rein  till  the  rushing  current  of  the  Calamine,  which  debouches 
into  Lake  Michigan  some  ten  miles  from  Chicago,  stayed  our 
course.  A  cabin  on  the  bank  gave  us  a  moment's  opportunity  to 
warm,  and  then,  being  ferried  over  the  wintry  stream,  we  started 
with  fresh  vigor,  and  crossing  about  a  mile  of  prairie  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chicago,  reached  here  in  time  for  an  early  dinner. 
Our  horses  this  morning  seemed  none  the  worse  for  this  furious 
riding;  th^r  escape  from  ill  consequences  being  readily  attributa- 
ble to  the  excellence  of  the  road,  and  the  extreme  coldness  of 
the  weather  while  traveling  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  felt 
better  than  after  this  violent  burst  of  exercise. 

We  had  not  been  here  an  hour  before  an  invitation  to  a  public 
ball  was  courteously  sent  to  us  by  the  managers;*  and  though  my 

*  During  the  winter  of  1833-4,  Cliicago,  for  the  first  time,  was  enabled  to 
present  a  scene  of  social  intercourse  and  gayety.  A  large  emigration  had 
rushed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Chiefly  young  people,  full  of  vivacity 
and  enthusiasm,  mostly  strangers  to  each  other.  Naturally  they  sought  to 
cultivate  acquaintance  and  by  social  intercourse  to  lay  tlie  foundation  for  what 
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soiled  and  travel-worn  riding-dress  was  not  exactly  the  thing  to 
present  one's  self  in  before  ladies  of  an  evening,  yet,  in  my  ear- 
nestness to  see  life  on  the  frontier,  I  easily  allowed  all  objections 
to  be  overruled  by  my  companions,  and  we  accordingly  drove  to 
the  house  in  which  the  ball  was  given.  It  was  a  frame-building, 
one  of  the  few  as  yet  to  be  found  in  Chicago;  which,  although 

might  be  called  society.  Frequent  gatherings  at  private  houses,  where  danc- 
ing, plays,  and  charades  constituted  their  amusements,  and  familiarized  thent 
with  each  other.  But  beyond  this,  a  number  of  what  might  be  called  public 
balls  were  given,  to  which  everybody  of  respectability  were  invited.  Among 
the  first  of  these  was  the  one  so  graphically  described  in  the  text.  The  com- 
pany could  not  be  called  select,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  was  every 
way  respectable.  The  female  population  was  considerably  less  than  the  male, 
so  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  presence  of  all  to  equalize  the  sexes  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  secure  respectable  numbers.  If  the  servant-girls  were  invited 
and  danced  in  the  same  sets  with  their  mistresses,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
those  servant-girls  were  well-educated  daughters  of  respectable  families  whO' 
had  lately  arrived,  with  more  energy  and  intelligence  than  wealth,  and  who 
were  willing  to  work  at  high  wages  to  secure  the  means  for  a  start  in  the  new 
place.  Indeed,  there  was  no  place  for  drones  or  luxurious  idlers  in  Chicago 
then,  and  industry  and  frugality  were  alone  respectable.  "Those  girls  who  were 
not  ashamed  to  wait  upon  the  table  then  were  destined  soon  to  become  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  whom  Chicago  has  ever  had  cause  to  be  proud.  Thea 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  Chicago  society,  and  the  result  has  shown  they 
were  well  laid. 

A  printing-press  had  lately  been  established  here  by  John  Calhoun,  so  that 
ball-tickets  could  then  be  printed.  We  copy  one  of  these  tickets  issued  for  a 
ball,  given  at  the  same  hall  as  the  one  attended  by  Mr,  Hoffman,  and  a  few 
weeks  later,  to  show  how  such  things  were  done  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  in 
the  very  infancy  of  society  in  Chicago : 


Misses  H.  and  L.  Harmon  are  respectfully  solicited  at 
Mr.  Graves'  Assembly  Room,"  on  Wednesday,  February  5th, 
at  6  o'clock  P.  M. 

R.  A.  KiNZiE,  )  S  (  I-  D.  Harmon, 
G.  Spring,        >'e  <  E.  K.  Smith, 
J.  D.  Caton,    \  g  f  M.  B.  Beaubien. 

Chicago,  February  i,  1834." 
[*  In  the  rear  part  of  what  is  now  Nos.  82,  84,  86,  and  88  Lake  Street.  ] 
It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  that  three  of  the  managers  whose  names 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  French  trading-posts  on  the  Lakes,  can 
only  date  its  growth  as  a  village  since  the  Indian  war,  eighteen 
months  since.*     When  I  add  that  the  population  has  quintupled 

appear  upon  this  ball-ticket  are  still  living  after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  years, 
viz.:  Caton,  Harmon,  and  Beaubien.  We  may  note,  too,  that  at  that  time  it 
was  considered  quite  the  thing  to  borrow  a  word  from  the  Pottawatomies,  who 
still  had  their  home  here,  which  signifies  a  social  dance  as  distinguished  from 
a  war-dance. 

The  month  of  January  had  been  very  cold,  and  early  in  February  the  thaw 
came  and  made  the  streets,  or  rather  the  low  wet  prairie,  almost  impassable; 
so  that  the  company  had  to  be  taken  to  the  ball  in  lumber-wagons,  or  ox-carts, 
or  other  similar  heavy  conveyance.  Indeed,  there  were  but  few  carriages  in 
the  town  and  they  could  not  be  used  when  the  mud  was  deep.  For  several 
years  after  this,  in  place  of  carriages,  one-horse  carts  were  used  by  the  ladies 
in  making  calls,  or  in  attending  church,  parties,  or  weddings,  and  when  all  did 
it,  it  was  considered  quite  the  proper  thing  to  do.  In  truth,  in  deep  mud,  it 
was  the  most  comfortable  conveyance  that  could  have  been  invented.  A  cart 
half-filled  with  prairie-hay,  covered  with  a  buffalo-robe,  and  others  for  cover- 
ing, which  could  be  backed  up  to  the  door — sidewalks,  except  a  single  plank, 
were  then  unknown  in  Chicago — out  of  which  the  passengers  could  step  into 
the  house,  and  was  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  thing  imaginable. 
As  late  as  1837  or  1838,  and  probably  later,  ladies  did  their  shopping  in  these 
horse-carts,  and  thus  met  each  other  wading  through  the  mud  with  a  merry 
salutation,  or  at  the  stores  and  shops,  in  front  of  which  their  carts  were  ranged, 
with  a  jolly,  happy  greeting,  far  more  joyous  than  later,  when  they  could  go 
in  their  landaus  at  any  season  of  the  year. — John  Dean  Caton,  Chicago, 
March  20th,  1882. 

*  The  town  of  Chicago  has  become  so  important  a  place,  and  is  so  rapidly 
developing  its  resources,  as  to  call  for  a  more  particular  notice  than  it  receives 
in  the  text.  Its  sudden  strides  to  prosperity  can  be  best  estimated,  however, 
by  first  perceiving  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Chicago  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  Major  Long's  party  when  they  visited  it  ten  years  since.  "The 
village  presents  no  cheering  prospect,  as,  notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  it  con- 
sists of  but  few  huts,  inhabited  by  a  miserable  race  of  men,  scarcely  equal  to 
the  Indians,  from  whom  they  are  descended.  Their  log  or  bark-houses  are 
low,  filthy,  and  disgusting,  displaying  not  the  least  trace  of  comfort.  Chicago 
is,  perhaps,  oiie  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  Indian  country.  A  fort  is  said 
to  have  formerly  existed  there :  mention  is  made  of  the  place  as  having  been 
visited  in  1 67 1  by  Perot,  who  found  '  Chicagou '  to  be  the  residence  of  a  power- 
ful chief  of  the  Miamis.  The  number  of  trails  centering  all  at  this  spot,  and 
their  apparent  antiquity,  indicate  that  this  was  probably  for  a  long  while  the 
site  of  a  large  Indian  village.  As  a  place  of  business,  it  oCfers  no  inducement 
to  the  settler ;  for  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  trade  on  the  Lake  did  not 
exceed  the  cargo  of  five  or  six  schooners,  even  at  the  time  when  the  garrison 
received  its  supplies  from  Mackinac. " — Long's  Second  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 

Contrast  this  desolate  picture — not  with  the  representation  made  in  the  text 
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last  summer,  and  that  but  few  mechanics  have  come  in  with  the 
prodigious  increase  of  residents,  you  can  readily  imagine  that  the 
influx  of  strangers  far  exceeds  the  means  of  accommodation; 
while  scarcely  a  house  in  the  place,  however  comfortable-looking 
■outside,  contains  more  than  two  or  three  finished  rooms.  In  the 
present  instance,  we  were  ushered  into  a  tolerably-sized  dancing 
room,  occupying  the  second  story  of  the  house,  and  having  its 
imfinished  walls  so  ingeniously  covered  with  pine  branches  and 
flags  borrowed  from  the  garrison,  that,  with  the  whitewashed  ceil- 
ing above,  it  presented  a  very  complete  and  quite  pretty  appear- 
ance. It  was  not  so  warm,  however,  that  the  fires  of  cheerful 
hickory,  which  roared  at  either  end,  could  have  been  readily  dis- 
pensed with.  An  orchestra  of  unplaned  boards  was  raised  against 
the  wall  in  the  centre  of  the  room;  the  band  consisted  of  a  dandy 
negro  with  his  violin,  a  fine  military-looking  bass  drummer  from 
the  Fort,  and  a  volunteer  citizen,  who  alternately  played  an  accom- 
paniment upon  the  flute  and  triangle.  Blackee,  who  flourished 
about  with  a  great  many  airs  and  graces,  was  decidedly  the  king 
of  the  company;  and  it  was  amusing,  while  his  head  followed  the 
direction  of  his  fiddle-bow  with  pertinacious  fidelity,  to  see  the 
Captain  Manual-like  precision  with  which  the  soldier  dressed  to 
the  front  on  one  side,  and  the  nonchalant  air  of  importance  which 
the  cit  attempted  to  preserve  on  the  other. 

As  for  the  company,  it  was  such  a  complete  medley  of  all  ranks, 
ages,  professions,  trades,  and  occupations,  brought  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together, 
that  it  was  amazing  to  witness  the  decorum  with  which  they  com- 
mingled on  this  festive  occasion.  The  managers  (among  whom 
wt.e  some  officers  of  the  garrison)  must  certainly  be  au  fait  at 

but — with  the  existing  condition  of  the  place,  with  the  alterations  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  writer  left  there,  not  yet  a  year  ago.  He  is  informed  by 
a  gentleman,  recently  from  Illinois,  that  Chicago,  which  but  eighteen  months 
since  contained  but  two  or  three  frame-buildings  and  a  few  miserable  huts, 
has  now  five  hundred  houses,  four  hundred  of  which  have  been  erected  this 
year,  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  inhabitants.  A  year  ago,  there  was  not 
a  place  of  public  worship  in  the  town;  there  are  now  five  churches  and  two 
school-houses,  and  numerous  briclc  stores  and  warehouses.  The  shipping-lists 
of  daily  arrivals  and  departures  show  how  soon  the  enterprise  and  activity  of 
our  citizens  have  discovered  and  improved  the  capabilities  of  that  port.  There 
have  been  three  hundred  arrivals  this  year,  and  more  than  50,000  dollars  worth 
of  salt  has  been  sold  there  this  season,  and  of  European  and  domestic  mer- 
chandise to  the  amount  of  400,000  dollars.  A  line  of  four  steam-boats,  of 
the  largest  class  of  lake-boats,  and  regular  lines  of  brigs  and  schooners,  are 
now  established  between  that  port  and  the  principal  ports  of  the  lower  lakes. 
It  is  gratifying  to  hear  of  such  improvement  in  the  westein  country,  and  to 
have-  predictions  so  recently  made  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  point 
in  particular,  thus  far  more  than  fulfilled. 
2 
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dressing  a  lobster  and  mixing  regent's  punch,  in  order  to  have 
produced  a  harmonious  con)pound  from  such  a  collection  of  con- 
trarieties. The  gayest  figure  that  was  ever  called  by  quadrille- 
playing  Benoit  never  afforded  me  half  the  amusement  that  did 
these  Chicago  cotillons.  Here  you  might  see  a  veteran  officer  in 
full  uniform  balancing  to  a  tradesman's  daughter  still  in  her  short 
frock  and  trousers,  while  there  the  golden  aiguillette  of  a  handsome 
surgeon*  flapped  in  unison  with  the  glass  beads  upon  a  scrawny 
neck  of  fifty.  In  one  quarter,  the  high-placed  buttons  of  a  linsey- 
woolsey  coat  would  be  dos  a  dos  to  the  elegantly  turned  shoulders- 
of  a  delicate-looking  Southern  girl;  and  in  another,  a  pair  of  Cin- 
derella-like slippers  would  chassez  cross  with  a  brace  of  thick-soled! 
broghans,  in  making  which,  one  of  the  lost  feet  of  the  Colossus- 
of  Rhodes  may  have  served  for  a  last.  ,  Those  raven  locks,  dressed; 
a  la  Madonne,  over  eyes  of  jet,  and  touching  a  cheek  where  blood 
of  a  deeper  hue  -mingles  with  the  less  glowing  current  from  Euro- 
pean veins,  tell  of  a  lineage  drawn  from  the  original  owners  of  the 
soil ;  while  these  golden  tresses,  floating  way  from  eyes  of  heaven's 
own  color  over  a  neck  of  alabaster,  recall  the  Gothic  ancestry  of 
some  of  "England's  born."  How  piquantly  do  these  trim  and 
beaded  leggins  peep  from  under  that  simple  dress  of  black,  as  its- 
tall  nut-brown  wearer  moves,  as  if  unconsciously,  through  the- 
graceful  mazes  of  the  dance.  How  divertingly  do  those  inflated 
gigots,  rising  like  windsails  from  that  little  Dutch-built  hull,  jar 
against  those  tall  plumes  which  impend  over  them  like  a  commo- 
dore's pennant  on  the  same  vessel. 

But  what  boots  all  these  incongruities,  when  a  spirit  of  festive- 
good-humor  animated  every  one  present?  "It  takes  all  kinds  of 
people  to  make  a  world,"  (as  I  hefir  it  judiciously  observed  this 
side  the  mountains);  and  why  should  not  all  these  kinds  of  peo- 
ple be  represented  as  well  in  a  ballroom  as  in  a  legislature?  At 
all  events,  if  I  wished  to  give  an  intelligent  foreigner  a  favorable- 
opinion  of  the  manners  and  deportment  of  my  countrymen  in  the 
aggregate,  I  should  not  wish  a  better  opportunity,  after  explaining 
to  him  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  brought  together  from  every  section  of  the  Union^ 
than  was  afforded  by  this  very  ball.  "This  is  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment to  me,  sir,"  observed  an  officer  to  me,  recently  exchanged 
to  this  post,  and  formerly  stationed  here.  "There  were  but  a  few 
traders  around  the  Fort  when  I  last  visited  Chicago ;  and  now  I 
can't  contrive  where  the  devil  all  these  well-dressed  people  have 
come  from!"     I  referred  him  to  an  old  resident  of  three  months 


As: 


Dr.  Philip  Maxwell,  born  at  Guilford,Winham  Co.,Vt.,  April  3, 1799;  app'd 
't-Surg.  U.S.A.,  1832;  arr'd  at  Chicago,  Mar.  15,  1833;  died  Nov.  5,  18591 
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standing,  to  whom  I  had  just  been  introduced,  but  he  could  throw 
no  hght  upon  the  subject;  and  we  left  the  matter  of  peopling  Chi- 
cago in  the  same  place  where  philosophers  have  put  the  question 
of  the  original  peopling  of  the  continent.  I  made  several  new 
acquaintances  at  this  new-year's  ball,  and  particularly  with  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  from  whose  society  I  promise  myself  much 
pleasure  during  my  stay. 

The  geographical  position  of  Chicago  is  so  important,  that  I 
must  give  you  a  more  minute  description  of  the  place  in  my  next. 
Would  that  in  folding  this  I  could  enclose  you  half  the  warm  wishes 
for  your  welfare  which  the  season  awakens  in  my  bosom  ! 

Chicago,  III.,  yan.  to,  1834. 
I  HAVE  been  here  more  than  ten  days,  without  fulfilling  the 
promise  given  in  my  last.  It  has  been  so  cold,-  indeed,  as  almost 
to  render  writing  impracticable  in  a  place  so  comfortless.  The 
houses  were  built  with  such  rapidity,  during  the  summer,  as  to  be 
mere  shells;  and  the  thermometer  having  ranged  as  low  as  28  be- 
low zero  during  several  days,  it  has  been  almost  impossible,  not- 
withstanding the  large  fires  kept  up  by  an  attentive  landlord,  to 
prevent  the  ink  from  freezing  while  using  it,  and  one's  fingers 
become  so  numb  in  a  very  few  moments  when  thus  exercised, 
that,  after  vainly  trying  to  write  in  gloves,  I  have  thrown  by  my 
pen,  and  joined  the  group,  composed  of  all  the  household,  around 
the  bar-room  fire.  This  room,  which  is  an  old  log-cabin  aside  of 
the  main  house,  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  places  in  town, 
and  is,  of  course,  much  frequented;  business  being,  so  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  the  concourse  that  throng  it,  nearly  at  a  stand- 
still. Several  persons  have  been  severely  frost,-bitten  in  passing 
from  door  to  door;  and  not  to  mention  the  quantity  of  poultry 
and  pigs  that  have  been  frozen,  an  ox,  I  am  told,  has  perished 
from  cold  in  the  streets  at  noonday.     An  occasional  Indian,* 

*  The  Indians  that  frequent  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago  (pronounced 
Tshicawgo),  though  not  so  numerous,  are  composed  of  the  same  mixture  of 
different  tribes  which  Major  Long  noticed  ten  years  since.  They  are  chiefly 
Pottawatomies  and  Ottawas,  with  a  few  Chippewas  (o-che-pe-wag),  and  a 
straggling  Kickapoo  or  Miami;  and  a  great  admixture  of  the  different  lan- 
guages (or  rather  dialects,  for  they  are  radically  the  same,)  of  the  three  first 
prevails  there.  Among  them  are  many  who  have  borne  arms  against  the 
Americans;  and  some  who  doubtless  took  a  part  in  the  massacre  at  the  fall  of 
the  place  in  1812.  The  particulars  of  that  bloody  affair  are  yet  mentioned 
with  horror  by  the  old  settlers.     They  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

It  was  soon  after*  the  infamous  surrender  of  Gen.  Hull  at  Detroit,  when,  in 
pursuance  of  the  terms  entered  into  with  the  enemy  by  that  officer,  who  was 
commandant-in-chief  upon  the  North-west  frontier,  Capt.  Heald,  the  com- 
mandant at  Chicago,  prepared  to  surrendert  his  post  to  the  British.     The  Pot- 

"'  The  day  before,  Aug,  15,  1812.  t  Evacuate, 
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wrapped  in  his  blanket,  and  dodging  about  from  store  to  store 
after  a  dram  of  whiskey;  or  a  muffled-up  Frenchman,  driving 
furiously  in  his  cariole  on  the  river,  are  almost  the  only  human 
beings  abroad;  while  the  wolves,  driven  in  by  the  deep  snows 
which  preceded  this  severe  weather,  troop  through  the  town  after 
nightfall,  and  may  be  heard  howling  continually  in  the  midst  of  it. 
The  situation  of  Chicago,  on  the  edge  of  the  Grand  Prairie, 
with  the  whole  expanse  of  Lake  Michigan  before  it,  gives  the 
freezing  winds  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  prodigious  effect,  and 
renders  a  degree  of  temperature,  which  in  sheltered  situations  is 
but  little  felt,  almost  painful  here. 

"The  bleak  winds 
Do  sorely  ruffle;  for  many  a  mile  about, 
There's  scarce  a  bush." 

The  town  lies  upon  a  dead  level,  along  the  banks  of  a  narrow 
forked  river,  and  is  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  surface  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lake,  while  vessels  of  considerable  draught  of  water 
can,  by  means  of  the  river,  unload  in  the  centre  of  the  place.  I 
believe  I  have  already  mentioned  that  four-fifths  of  the  population 
have  come  in  since  last  spring;  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
during  the  summer  has  been  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  although 

tawatomies  and  other  hostile  Indians  in  the  vicinity  were  on  the  watch  for  the 
movement;  and  on  the  morning  when  the  garrison  evacuated  the  place,  they 
had  so  completely  succeeded  in  duping  Capt.  Wells,  the  credulous  and  unfor- 
tunate Indian  agent,  that  the  fatal  march  of  the  15th  October,*  1812,  was  pre- 
cipitated by  his  advice.  The  Americans  were  about  seventy  in  number,  with 
several  women  and  children;  and  they  were  escorted  from  the  shelter  of  the 
Fort  by  a  band  of  about  thirty  Miamis.  The  road  led  along  the  beach  of  the 
Lake,  with  those  short  sand-hills,  spoken  of  in  a  previous  letter,  extending 
along  the  route  between  the  Lake  and  the  open  prairie.  Behind  these  the  British 
Indians  lay  concealed;  and  when  the  Americans  had  proceeded  about  a  mile 
from  the  Fort,  the  wily  enemy  sprang  from  his  lair,  and  poured  down  a  mur- 
derous fire  from  the  beach.  Capt.  Heald  immediately  brought  his  men  to  a 
charge,  and  drove  the  Indians  from  the  nearest  sand-hill;  but  their  numbers 
were  so  great  that  they  formed  instantly  again  upon  his  flank.  His  party  was 
surrounded;  and  while  the  Miamis  in  a  manner  withdrew  their  protection, 
and  helped  to  swell  the  number  of  his  opponents,  the  little  force  of  Captain 
Heald  was  completely  cut  off  from  the  women  and  children,  who  were  cower- 
ing beneath  the  baggage  on  the'lake-shore.  The  Americans  fought  with  des- 
peration: but  such  a  handful  of  men  was  soon  cut  to  pieces;  and  scarcely  a 
man  survived  to  witness  the  atrocities  that  were  practised  upon  the  helpless 
creatures  upon  the  beach.  There  were  four  officers  killed  upon  the  spot; 
Capt.  Heald  and  his  wife  were  both  badly  wounded;  and  twelve  childrent 
were  butchered  on  the  shore,  or  shared  the  fate  of  their  mothers,  who  ran 
shrieking  over  the  prairie.  The  unhappy  Indian  agent,  who  was  among  the 
slain,  is  said  to  have  had  his  breast  cut  open,  and  his  heart  roasted  and  eaten 
by  the  savage  foe. 

'  August  15th,  1812.  t  Captain  Hea'.d's  Letter,  dated  Pittsburg,  October  23,  1812. 
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a  place  of  such  mushroom  growth  can,  of  course,  boast  of  but 
little  solid  improvement  in  the  way  of  building,  yet  contracts  have 
been  made  for  the  ensuing  season  which  must  soon  give  Chicago 
much  of  that  metropolitan  appearance  it  is  destined  so  promptly 
to  assume.  As  a  place  of  business,  its  situation  at  the  central 
head  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  make  it  the  New  Orleans  of 
the  North ;  and  its  easy  and  close  intercourse  with  the  most  flour- 
ishing Eastern  cities  will  give  it  the  advantage,  as  its  capital  in- 
creases, of  all  their  improvements  in  the  mode  of  living. 

There  is  one  improvement  to  be  made,  however,  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  which  will  greatly  influence  the  permanent  value 
of  property  in  Chicago.  I  allude  to  a  canal  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  head  of  the  steam  navigation  on  the  Illi- 
nois, the  route  of  which  has  been  long  since  surveyed.  The 
distance  to  be  overcome  is  something  like  ninety  miles;  and  when 
you  remember  that  the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois  rise  within 
eleven  miles  of  Chicago  River,*  and  that  a  level  plain  of  not 
more  than  eight  feet  elevation  above  the  latter  is  the  only  inter- 
vening obstacle,  you  can  conceive -how  easy  it  would  be  to  drain 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Mississippi  by  this  route;  boats  of  eigh- 

*  "The  Chicago  River,  is  about  two  [onej  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  has 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  lake-vessels  to  where  it  forks  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  southern  and  principal  branch  takes  its  rise  about  six  miles  from 
the  Fort,  in  a  swamp,  which  communicates  also  with  Desplaines,  one  of  the 
head  branches  of  the  Illinois.  This  swamp,  which  is  designated  by  the  Cana- 
dian voyageurs  as  Le  Petit  Lac,  is  navigable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year :  it 
has  been  frequently  traveled  by  traders  in  their  pirogues;  and  a  bateau  from 
St.  Louis,  loaded  with  provisions  for  the  garrison  at  Chicago,  has  through  this 
medium  passed  from  the  Missis-sippi  into  Lake  Michigan.  Major  Long  ob- 
serves, upon  passing  through  this  marsh  in  a  canoe,  "  We  were  delighted  at 
beholding  for  the  first  time  a  feature  so  interesting  in  itself,  but  which  we  had 
afterward  an  opportunity  of  observing  frequently  on  the  route;  viz.:  the  divi- 
sion of  waters  starting  from  the  same  source  and  running  in  two  different  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  become  the  feeders  of  streams  that  discharge  themselves  into 
the  ocean  at  immense  distances  apart.  *  »  *  When  we  consider  the 
facts  above  stated,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  an  elevation 
of  the  Lakes  a  few  feet  (not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve)  above  their  present  level 
would  cause  them  to  discharge  their  waters,  partly  at  least,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  That  such  a  discharge  has  at  one  time  existed,  every  one  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  the  country  must  admit;  and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  an 
expenditure  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  importance  of  the  object  would  again 
render  Lake  Michigan  a  tributary  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. " 

"  In  July,  1833,  Giles  Spring  and  myself  went  in  a  large  canoe  from  Chicago 
(O  Riverside,  passing  through  Mud-Lake.  At  the  dividing  part  of  the  waters 
we  paused,  and  diverted  ourselves  by  sending  the  water  either  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  or  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  a  single  motion  of  the  paddle. — 
John  Dean  Caton,  Chicago,  April  7,  1882. 
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teen  tons  have  actually  passed  over  the  intervening  prairie  at  high 
water.  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  several  feet  above  Lake  Erie, 
would  afford  such  a  never-failing  body  of  water,  that  it  would 
keep  steam-boats  afloat  on  the  route  in  the  dryest  season.  St. 
Louis  would  then  be  brought  comparatively  near  to  New  York; 
while  two-thirds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  would  be  supplied  by 
this  route  immediately  from  the  markets  of  the  latter.  This  canal 
is  the  only  remaining  link  wanting  to  complete  the  most  stupen- 
dous chain  of  inland  communication  in  the  world.  I  had  a  long 
conversation    this  morning  on  the  subject  with  Major  H.,*  the 

*  Henry  S.  Handy,  born  about  1804,  and  educated  at  Pontiac,  N.  Y. 

Practised  law  and  edited  a  newspaper  at  Salem,  Indiana  Annotator,  for  three 
years,  about  1827.  He  was  afterward,  for  a  time,  in  the  Pension  Office  at 
Washington.  Came  to  Chicago  June  17,  1833,  as  Assistant-Superintendent 
of  Chicago  Harbor;  appointed  by  President  Jackson. 

Died  at  Byfield,  Mich.,  in  1846. 

Chicago,  III.,  April  yth,  1S82. 

Dear  Sir: — Complying  with  request  contained  in  your  note  of  the  23d  ult., 
I  have  made  investigation  in  relation  to  the  "Major  H. "  referred  to  in  "Hoff- 
man's Winter  in  the  West,  1834,"  and  am  satisfied  that  through  some  mistake, 
probably  in  copying  from  the  original  manuscript,  the  letter  "  H  "  has  been 
substituted  for  "A." 

In  1834,  the  construction  of  the  pier  was  in  charge  of  Lieut.  James  Allen, 
ist-Dragoons,  U.  S.  Army,  serving  on  Engineer  duty  at  this  place  from  Janu- 
ary lo,  1834,  to  October  15,  1836.  A  synopsis  of  his  military  record,  taken 
from  "  CuUum's  Register  of  the  Graduates  of  the  ,U.  S.  Military  Academy, " 
is  as  follows : 

James  Allen.      Graduate  No.  ^f^.      Class  Rank,  3^. 

Born  in  Ohio.     Appointed  from  Indiana. 

Military  History:  Cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  from  July  i,  1825, 
to  July  I,  1829,  when  he  was  graduated  and  promoted  in  the  Army  to  Bvt.- 
2d-Lieut.,  5th  Infantry,  July  i,  1829.  2d-Lieut.,  5th  Infantry,  July  i,  1829. 
Served  on  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Brady,  Mich.,  1829-33,  and  Fort  Dearborn, 
111.,  (2d-Lieut.,  ist-Dragoons,  March  4,  1833,)  1833-34.  On  Engineer  duty, 
Jan.  10,  1834,  to  Oct.  15,  1836.  On  Frontier  duty,  (ist-Lieut.,  ist-Dragoons, 
May  31,  1835,)  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  1837.  On  Engineer  duty,  April 
10,  1837,  to  Dec.  28  (Captain,  ist-Dragoons,  June  30,  1837),  1838.  On 
Frontier  duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  1839  and  '40.  Pottawatomie  coun- 
try, 1840,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  1840-42.  Fort  Gibson,  I.  T.,  1842. 
March  to  Fort  Atkinson,  lo.,  1842.  Fort  Sanford,  lo.,  1842.  Raccoon 
Fork,  lo.,  1843.  Fort  DesMoines,  lo.,  1843-44.  Raccoon  Fork,  lo.,  1844. 
Fort  DesMoines,  lo.,  1844-45.  Expedition  to  Lac  qui  parle,  1845.  Fort 
DesMoines,   lo.,    1845-46;  and  in  the   War  with  Mexico,    1846,  as. Lieut.- 
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United  States'  engineer,  who  is  engaged  in  superintending  the 
■construction  of  a  pier  at  this  place.*  He  was  pohte  enough  to 
sketch  the  main  features  of  the  route  with  his  pencil,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  its  feasibility  very  apparent.  The  canal  would 
pass  for  the  whole  distance  through  a  prairie  country,  where  every 
production  of  the  field  and  the  garden  can  be  raised  with  scarcely 
any  toil,  and  where  the  most  prolific  soil  in  the  world  requires  no 
other  preparation  for  planting  than  passing  the  plough  over  its 

■Colonel,  commanding  Mormon  Battalion  of  Missouri  Volunteers,  on  the  march 
to  New  Mexico,  July  i6  to  August  23,  1846. 

Died,  August  23,  1846,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.     Aged  40. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  n^fiy  be  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  while  on  duty  at  Fort  Brady,  Mich.  (Sault  Ste.  Marie),  in  1832,  being 
then  a  lieutenant  of  the  5th  Infantry,  he  accompanied  Schoolcraft  on  an  expe- 
dition to,  and  beyond,  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  his  return, 
submitted  a  very  interesting  report  and  map  of  the  expedition,  which  were 
printed  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  323;  H.  R.,  ist  Sess.,  23d  Congress. 

Referring  to  his  death  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  while  in  command  of  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion  en  route  to  Mexico,  Capt.  T.  J.  Lee,  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy,  in  the  Class  of  1830,  speaks  of  it  as  "A  great  loss  to  the 
Service. "  Respectfully  yours, 

G.  J.  Lydecker,  Major  of  Engineers,  U.S.A. 

*  Chicago  Harbor. — The  following  figures,  giving  the  amounts  appro- 
priated in  the  years  named  by  Congress  for.  the  Improvement  of  the  Harbor 
at  this  Port,  will  prove  interesting.  The  work  done  by  the  Government  in- 
cludes the  straightening  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  building  of  the 
outer  harbor  south  of  the  piers,  and  the  work  already  done  under  Maj.  G.  J. 
Lydecker's  supervision  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  river.  When  the  comple- 
tion and  placing  in  position  of  the  cribs  for  the  outer  breakwater  north  of  the 
lighthouse,  a  safe  harbor  of  refuge  will  be  afforded  for  all  the  vessels  that  ar- 
rive at  the  port.  The  following  are  the  appropriations  and  the  years  in  which 
they  were  made : 


1833   $25,000 

1834 32,801 

1835 32,800 

1836 - 32,000 

1837 40,000 

1838 30,000 

1843 - -  25,000 

1844 : 30,000 

1852  20,000 

1866 88,704 

1S68 35,o°o 

1869 29,700 

-Daily  Chicago  Tribune,  March  30,  1882. 


1870 100,000 

1871  100,000 

1872 90,000 

1873 90,000 

,1874 75,000 

1875  78,000 

1876 5,000 

1878 75.000 

1879 75-000 

1880 145,000 

i88i  150,000 

Total, . , $1,404,005 
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bosom.  The  most  effectual  mode  of  making  this  canal  would  be 
to  give  the  lands  along  its  banks  to  an  incorporated  company, 
who  should  construct  the  work  within  a  certain  time.  The  mat- 
ter is  now  merely  agitated  at  elections  as  a  political  handle. 

January  ij. 

I  have  got  thus  far  in  a  letter  to  you,  when  several  officers  of 
the  garrison,  fo  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  hospitable  atten- 
tion and  many  agreeable  hours,  stopped  opposite  the  door  with  a 
train  of  carioles,  in  one  of  which  I  was  offered  a  seat,  to  witness 
a  pacing-match  on  the  ice.  There  were  several  ladies  with  gen- 
tlemen in  attendance  already  on  the  river,  all  muffled  up,  after  the 
Canadian  fashion,  in  fur  robes,  whose  gay  trimmings  presented  a 
rich  as  well  as  most  comfortable  appearance.  The  horses,  from 
which  the  most  sport  was  expected,  were  a  black  pony  bred  in  the 
country,  and  a  tall  roan  nag  from  the  lower  Mississippi.  They 
paced  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  something  less  than  three  minutes. 
I  rode  behind  the  winning  horse  one  heat,  and  the  velocity  with 
which  he  made  our  cariole  fly  over  the  smooth  ice  was  almost 
startling.  The  Southern  horse  won  the  race;  but  I  was  told  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  nags  from  his  part  of  the  country 
could  not  stand  against  a  French  pony. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chase,  a  wolf,  probably  roused  by  the 
sleigh-bells  from  his  lair  on  the  river's  bank,  trotted  along  the 
prairie  above,  within  gunshot,  calmly  surveying  the  sport.  The 
uninvited  presence  of  this  long-haired  amateur  at  once  suggested 
a  hunt  for  the  morrow,  and  arrangements  were  accordingly  made,, 
by  the  several  gentlemen  present,  for  that  most  exciting  of  sports, 
a  wolf-chase  on  horseback. 

It  was  a  fine  bracing  morning,  with  the  sun  shining  cheerily 
through  the  still  cold  atmosphere  far  over  the  snow-covered  prai- 
rie, when  the  party  assembled  in  front  of  my  lodgings,  to  the 
number  of  ten  horsemen,  all  well  mounted  and  eager  for  the 
sport.  The  hunt  was  divided  into  two  squads ;  one  of  which  was 
to  follow  the  windings  of  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  the  other  to 
make  a  circuit  on  the  prairie.  A  pack  of  dogs,  consisting  of  a 
greyhound  or  two  for  running  the  game,  with  several  of  a  heavier 
and  fiercer  breed  for  pulling  it  down,  accompanied  each  party. 
I  was  attached  to  that  which  took  the  river;  and  it  was  a  beauti- 
ful sight,  as  our  friends  trotted  off  in  the  prairie,  to  see  their  dif- 
ferent colored  capotes  and  gayly  equipped  horses  contrasted  with 
the  bright  carpet  of  spotless  white  over  which  they  rode,  while  the 
sound  of  their  voices  was  soon  lost  to  our  ears,  as  we  descended 
to  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  their  lessening  figures  were  hid 
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from  our  view  by  the  low  brush  which  in  some  places  skirted  its 
banks.  The  brisk  trot  in  which  we  now  broke,  brought  us  rapidly 
to  the  place  of  meeting;  where,  to  the  disappointment  of  each 
party,  it  was  found  that  neither  had  started  any  game.  We  now 
spread  ourselves  into  a  broad  line,  about  gunshot  apart  from  each 
other,  and  began  thus  advaricing  into  the  prairie.  We  had  not 
swept  it  thus  more  than  a  mile,  when  a  shout  on  the  extreme  left, 
with  the  accelerated  pace  of  the  two  furthermost  riders  in  that 
direction,  told  that  they  had  roused  a  wolf  "  The  devil  take  the 
hindermost,"  was  now  the  motto  of  the  company,  and  each  one 
spurred  for  the  spot  with  all  eagerness.  Unhappily,  however,  the 
land  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  right,  was  so  broken  by 
ravines,  choked  up  with  snow,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us,  who 
were  half-a-mile  from  the  game  when  started,  to  come  up  at  all 
with  the  two  or  three  horsemen  who  led  the  pursuit.  Our  horses 
sunk  to  their  cruppers  in  the  deep  snow-drift.  Some  were  repeat- 
edly thrown;  and  one  or  two,  breaking  their  saddle-girths,  from 
the  desperate  struggles  their  horses  made  in  the  snow-banks,  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  chase  entirely.  My  stout  roan  carried 
me  bravely  through  all;  but  when  I  emerged  from  the  last  ravine 
on  the  open  plain,  the  two  horsemen  who  led  the  chase,  from 
some  inequality  in  the  surface  of  the  prairie,  were  not  visible; 
while  the  third,  a  fleet  rider,  whose  tall  figure  and  Indian  head- 
dress had  hitherto  guided  me,  had  been  just  unhorsed,  and,  aban- 
doning the  game  afoot,  was  now  wheeling  off  apparently  with 
some  other  object  in  view.  Following  on  the  same  course,  we 
soon  encountered  a  couple  of  officers  in  a  train,  who  were  just 
coming  from  a  mission  of  charity  in  visiting  the  half-starved  or- 
phans of  a  poor  woman,*  who  was  frozen  to  death  on  the  prairie, 
a  day  or  two  since — the  wolves  having  already  picked  her  bones 
before  her  fate  became  known.  One  by  one,  our  whole  party 
collected  around  to  make  inquiries  about  the  poor  children. 

It  was  now  about  eleven  o'clock;  we  were  only  twelve  miles 
from  Chicago;  and  though  we  had  kept  up  a  pretty  round  pace, 
considering  the  depth  of  the  snow,  in  coursing  backward  and  for- 
ward since  eight,  our  horses  generally  were  yet  in  good  condition, 
and  we  scattered  once  more  over  the  prqirie,  with  the  hope  of 
rousing  more  game.  ' 

*  "Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  a  Mr.  Smith  residing  at  Blue  Island,  who  left  this 
place  2d  of  January  (which  was  the  coldest  day  we  have  experienced  this  win- 
ter) for  her  home,  and  when  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  her  dwelling,  she  sank 
benumbed  and  exhausted  to  rise  no  more.  When  found,  she  was  dreadfully 
mangled  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wolves.  She  has  left  a  husband  and  five 
children  to  mourn  her  untimely  end." — Chicago  Democrat,  Jan.  28,  1834. 
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Not  ten  minutes  elaped  before  a  wolf,  breaking  from  the  dead 
■weeds  which,  shooting  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
snow,  indicated  the  banks  of  a  deep  ravine,  dashed  off  into  the 
prairie,  pursued  by  a  horseman  on  the  right.  He  made  instantly 
for  the  deep  banks  of  the  river,  one  of  whose  windings  was  within 
a  few  hundred  yards.  He  had  a  bold  rider  behind  him,  however, 
in  the  gentleman  who  led  the  chase  (a  young  educated  half-blood, 
of  prepossessing  manners,  and  well  connected  at  Chicago*). 
The  precipitous  bank  of  the  stream  did  not  retard  this  hunter 
for  a  moment;  but,  dashing  down  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  he  was 
hard  upon  the  wolf  before  he  could  ascend  the  elevation  on  the 
opposite  side..  Four  of  us  only  reached  the  open  prairie  beyond 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  chase.  Nothing  could  be  more  beauti- 
ful. There  was  not  an  obstacle  to  oppose  us  in  the  open  plain; 
and  all  our  dogs  having  long  since  given  out,  nothing  remained  but 
to  drive  the  wolf  to  death  on  horseback.  Away,  then,  we  went,  shout- 
ing on  his  track;  the  hotly -pursued  beast  gaining  on  us  whenever  the 
crust  of  a  deep  snow-drift  gave  him  an  advantage  over  the  horse, 
and  we  in  our  turn  nearly  riding  over  him  when  we  came  to  ground 
comparatively  bare.  The  sagacious  animal  became  at  last  aware 
that  his  course  would  soon  be  up  at  this  rate,  and  turning  rapidly 
in  his  tracks  as  we  were  scattered  over  the  prairie,  he  passed 
through  our  line,  and  made  at  once  again  for  the  river.  He  was 
cut  off  and  turned  in  a  moment  by  a  horseman  on  the  left,  who 
happened  to  be  a  little  behind  the  rest;  and  now  came  the  keen- 
est part  of  the  sport.  The  wolf  would  double  every  moment 
upon  his  tracks,  while  each  horseman  in  succession  would  make 

*  Madore  Benjamin  Beaubien  was  born  at  Grand  River,  Mich.,  July  15, 
1809,  and  is  the  second  and  oldest  living  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Jean  Baptiste 
Beaubien,  whose  grandfather  was  a  Frenchman,  and  Mah-naw-bun-no-quah, 
his  first  wife,  a  Pottawatomie  woman.  His  early  days  were  spent  in  Chicago 
and  vicinity.  When  about  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Carey  Mission, 
near  Niles,  Mich.,  then  in  charge  of  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy,  where  he  was  pre- 
pared for  and  sent  to  Hamilton  College,  Madison  Co.,  X^.Y. ,  being  there  four 
years — his  elder  brother,  Charles  H.,  who  died  about  1S58,  was  educated 
at  Princeton  College,  N.J. — he  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Town  of  Chicago;  was  a  merchant  and  did  business  on  the  S.-W.  cor. 
of  South  Water  and  Dearborn  Streets,  and  his  old-time  partner  was  our  well- 
known  citizen.  Dr.  Valentine  A.  Boyer,  %i'hose  sister  was  Mr.  Beaubien's  first 
wife.  He  left  Chicago  for  his  Western  home,  in  the  fall  of  1840,  with  his 
Pottawatomie  friends,  whose  business  agent  he  has  been,  as  well  as  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  near  where  they  now  reside,  Silver  Lake,  Shawnee  Co. ,  Kansas.  — 
Geo.  H.  Fergus,  Chicago,  April  12,  1882. 
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a  dash  at  and  turn  him  in  a  different  direction.  Twice  I  was  near 
enough  to  strike  him  with  a  horsewhip,  and  once  he  was  under  my 
horse's  feet;  while  so  furiously  did  each  rider  push  at  him,  that  as 
we  brushed  by  each  other  and  confronted  horse  to  horse,  while 
riding  from  different  quarters  at  full  speed,  it  required  one  some- 
what used  "to  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus"  to  maintain  his 
seat  at  all.  The  rascal,  who  would  now  and  then  look  over  his 
shoulder  and  gnash  his  teeth,  seemed  at  last  as  if  he  was  about 
to  succumb;  when,  after  running  a  few  hundred  yards  in  an 
oblique  direction  from  the  river,  he  suddenly  veered  his  course, 
at  a  moment  when  every  one  thought  his  strength  was  spent,  and 
gaining  the  bank  before  he  could  be  turned,  he  disappeared  in  an 
instant.  The  rider  nearest  to  his  heels  became  entangled  in  the 
low  boughs  of  a. tree  which  grew  near  the  spot;  while  I,  who  fol- 
lowed next,  was  thrown  out  sufficiently  to  give  the  wolf  time  to 
get  out  of  view  by  my  horse  bolting  as  he  reached  the  sudden 
edge  of  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  hunt  were  consequently  at 
fault  when  they  came  up  to  us;  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  track 
our  lost  quarry  over  the  smooth  ice  for  half  an  hour,  we  were  most 
vexatiously  compelled  to  abandon  the  pursuit  as  fruitless,  and  pro- 
ceed to  join  the  other  squad  of  our  party,  who  could  now  be  seen 
at  some  distance,  apparently  making  for  the  same  point  to  which 
our  route  was  leading.  A  thicket  on  the  bank  soon  hid  them  from 
our  view;  and  we  then  moved  more  leisurely  along  in  order  to 
breathe  our  horses.  But  suddenly  the  distant  cry  of  hounds  gave 
intimation  that  new  game  was  a-foot;  and,  on  topping  a  slight 
elevation,  we  discerned  a  party  of.  horsemen  far  away,  with  three 
wolves  running  apparently  about  a  pistol-shot  ahead  of  them. 
Our  squad  was  dispersed  in  an  instant.  Some  struck  off  at  once 
in  the  prairie,  in  a  direct  line  for  their  object,  and  were  soon 
brought  to  in  the  deep  snow-banks ;  others,  taking  a  more  circuit- 
ous course,  proceeded  to  double  the  ravines  that  were  filled  with 
the  treacherous  drift;  and  some,  more  fortunate,  took  to  the 
frozen  river,  where  the  clatter  of  their  hoofs  on  the  hard  ice 
seemed  to  inspirit  their  horses  anew.  I  chanced  to  be  one  of  the 
latter,  and  was  moreover  the  first  to  catch  sight  again  of  one  of 
the  animals  we  were  pursuing,  and  find  myself  nearer  to  him  than 
any  of  our  party.  The  wolf  was  of  the  large  gray  kind.  But  one 
of  the  hunters  had  been  able  to  keep  up  with  him;  and  him  I 
could  distinguish  far  off  in  the  prairie,  turning  and  winding  his 
foaming  horse  as  the  wolf  would  double  every  moment  upon  his 
tracks,  while  half-a-dozen  dogs,  embarrassed  in  the  deep  snow, 
were  slowly  coming  up.  I  reached  the  spot  just  as  the  wolf  first 
stood  at  bay.     His  bristling  back,  glaring  eyes,  and  ferociously 
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distended  jaws  might  have  appalled  the  dogs  for  a  moment;  when 
an  impetuous  greyhound,  who  had  been  for  some  time  pushing 
through  the  snow-drifts  with  unabated  industry,  having  now 
attained  a  comparatively  clear  spot  of  ground,  leaped  with  such 
force  against  the  flank  of  the  wolf  as  to  upset  him  in  an  instant, 
while  the  greyhound  shot  far  ahead  of  the  quarry.  He  recovered 
himself  instantly,  but  not  before  a  fierce,  powerful  hound,  whose 
thick  neck  and  broad  muzzle  indicated  a  cross  of  the  bull-dog 
blood  with  that  of  a  nobler  strain,  had  struck  him  first  upon  the 
haunch,  and  was  now  trying  to  grapple  him  by  the  tliroat.  Down 
again  he  went,  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  deep  snow,  while  the 
clicking  of  his  Jaws,  as  he  snapped  eagerly  at  each  member  of  the 
pack  that  by  turns  beset  him,  was  distinctly  audible.  The  power- 
ful dog,  already  mentioned,  secured  him  at  last  by  fixing  his  muz- 
zle deeply  into  the  breast  of  the  prostrate  animal.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  wolf  giving  some  fearful  wounds  to  the  other 
dogs  which  beset  him;  and,  accordingly,  with  the  permission  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  led  the  chase,  I  threw  myself  from  my 
horse,  and  gave  the  game  the  coup-de-grace  with  a  dirk-knife  which 
I  had  about  me.  Two  of  our  party  soon  after  joined  us,  each 
with  a  prairie-wolf  hanging  to  his  saddle-bow;  and  the  others 
gradually  collecting,  we  returned  to  Chicago,  contented  at  last 
with  the  result  of  our  morning's  sport. 

It  was  with  no  enviable  feelings,  I  assure  you,  that,  on  making 
my  arrangements  an  hour  ago  to  start  in  the  new  line  of  stage- 
coaches which  has  just  been  established  between  this  point  and 
St.  Louis,  I  found  myself  compelled  to  part  with  the  friend  to 
whom  I  was  chiefly  indebted  for  my  share  in  the  glorious  sports 
I  have  just  attempted  to  describe  to  you — the  four-footed  com- 
panion of  my  last  six  weeks'  rambles.  I  remember  being  once 
struck  with  the  remark  of  an  ingenious  writer  in  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  when,  in  discussing  the  real  fed  the  relative 
value  of  horses,  he  observes  that  the  commonest  hackney,  if  in 
every  respect  suiting  his  owner,  is  priceless  to  the  possessor.  A 
favorite  horse,  in  fact,  though  his  estimation  may  only  depend 
upon  the  whim  of  his  master,  is  one  of  this  world's  goods  which 
can  never  be  thoroughly  replaced.  It  is  not,  however,  when  the 
charge  of  such  property  falls  exclusively  to  grooms  and  others 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another  that  you  feel  its  value :  the 
stall-fed  palfrey,  which  you  drive  along  a  turnpike  from  one  hotel 
to  another,  and  abandon  when  he  falls  sick  for  some  other  means 
of  conveyance,  with  as  little  concern  as  you  would  exchange  your 
trunk  for  a  portmanteau,  or  vice  versa,  has  but  little  hold  on  one's 
feelings  in  comparison  with  the  heart}'  animal  with  which  you 
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wander  away,  where  he  meets  with  no  care  but  such  as  you  bestow 
upon  him ;  and  when  you  in  turn  become  wholly  dependent  upon 
him  for  overcoming  distances  and  difficulties  between  places  so 
remote  from  each  other,  that  not  only  your  comfort,  but  some- 
times your  personal  safety,  depend  upon  accomplishing  the  inter- 
vals within  certain  periods ;  when  you  push  ahead  through  falling 
sleet,  ford  rivers,  plunge  through  snow-banks,  or  cross  morasses, 
where  the  matted  grass,  spreading  its  carpet  over  the  shaking 
slough,  xcmbarrasses  and  wearies  the  step  of  your  sagacious  quad- 
ruped, while  it  prevents  his  feet  from  sinking  into  the  dangerous 
quagmire  beneath.  Three  weeks  of  such  intercourse  between 
man  and  brute  are  like  three  rainy  days  when  one  is  shut  up  in  a 
country-house  with  strangers :  they  cherish  a  fellowship  more  cor- 
dial than  years  of  ordinary  intercourse  could  engender.  It  is  no 
little  consolation  to  me  that  I  leave  my  Bucephalus  in  excellent 
hands ;  nor  does  this  necessary  separation  so  engross  my  sympa- 
thies that  I  have  none  to  spare  for  other  partings.  Upon  these 
however,  I  shall  not  dilate  here ;  though  you  must  not  be  surprised 
to  find  me  returning  more  than  once  hereafter  to  characters, 
scenes,  and  incidents  at  Chicago,  which  I  have  hitherto  left  un- 
touched. 

Banks  of  the  Au  Sable,  Illinois,  yan.  75, 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  and  a  bright,  cold  morning,  when  a 
handsome  four-horse  stage-coach,  built  in  New  York,  and  placed 
with  more  liberality  than  judgment  on  a  route  where  a  broad- 
tired,  low-hung,  and  light  wagon  would  be  much  more  appropri- 
ate,— drove  up  to  my  quarters  at  Chicago;  and,  having  received 
iny  luggage,  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  was,  a  few  moments 
after,  1  raveling  through  the  deep  snow  over  the  Grand  Prairie. 
My  fellow-passengers  were,  a  respectable,  middle-aged  female  and 
a  smartly-dressed  young  man  of  amiable  appearance,  whose  hand- 
some broadcloth  suit,  worn  as  a  traveling-dress,  bespoke  the  fav- 
ored beau  of  some  country  village,  or  possibly  a  thriving  young 
clerk  from  the  city,  engaged  upon  some  agency  business,  and 
traveling  in  the  style  which  he  thought  would  best  comport  with 
the  dignity  of  his  employers.  The  driver  was  also  accompanied 
on  the  box  by  a  well-made  young  half-blood  Chippewa,  of  about 
five-and-twenty,  who  had  come  down  from  Mackinac  to  seek  em- 
ployment, and  was  now  going  further  south  for  the  same  object. 
The  air  being  rather  sharp  on  the  prairie,  the  lady  took  her  seat 
between  the  young  gentleman  and  myself,  and  thus  wedged  in 
together,  we  contrived  to  keep  very  comfortable;  though  our  near 
neighborhood  did  not  render  us  more  communicative  than  people 
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generally  are  after  an  early  breakfast.  We  merely  exchanged  the 
ordinary  commonplaces  which  custom  exacts  from  people  thus, 
tlirown  together;  and  then,  unless  when  a  wolf  passing  near  our 
track,  or  a  particularly  large  pack  of  grouse  rising  before  us, 
called  forth  some  exclamation,  but  few  words  were  spoken  by  any 
of  the  company.  At  length,  after  having  counted  six  wolves- 
within  twice  as  many  miles,  we  approached  a  grove  of  timber, 
where,  while  the  trees  grew  quite  densely  in  the  centre,  a  few 
thin  rows  shot  out  like  a  reef  of  rocks  from  the  shadowy  island 
far  into  the  prairie.  Here,  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  gully,  through 
which  winds  the  River  Au  Plaine,  was  the  log-tavern  at  which  the 
first  stage  of  our  day's  journey,  being  twelve  miles,  concluded. 
The  horses  were  in  a  complete  foam  with  their  exertions  in  get- 
ting through  the  deep  snow-drifts  across  the  prairie,  and  I  easily 
persuaded  the  driver  to  abandon  the  comfortable  but  cumbersome 
vehicle  which  had  brought  us  so  far,  and  hitch  his  smoking  team,, 
which  had  still  twelve  miles  to  go,  to  a  rough  but  strongly-built 
sled  before  the  door.  My  fellow-passengers  approved  the  arrange- 
ment, and  subsequent  events  proved  it  a  very  fortunate  one;  for 
so  deep  was  the  snow  on  many  parts  of  the  road  afterward  tra- 
versed, that  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  get  a  wheel- 
carriage  forward,  and  it  must  have  been  deserted  on  the  prairie. 
There  was  much  to  do,  however,  about  our  new  equipage,  before 
we  could  get  started;  and  while  our  driver  looked  after  his  horses, 
one  of  the  passengers  had  to  shovel  the  snow  out  of  the  sleigh, 
another,  to  drive  a  pin  through  the  tongue,  in  order  to  fasten  on 
the  leaders;  and  a  third,  after  filling  the  bottom  with  hay,  to  ad- 
just the  baggage,  etc.  All  this,  with  the  aid  of  the  stout  Chippe- 
wa, and  the  active  young  eastern  traveler,  was  soon  effected;  and 
the  former,  taking  his  seat  with  the  driver  on  a  board  in  front, 
while  the  latter  shared  half  of  my  buffalo  robes,  and  stowed  him- 
self upon  the  hay  with  me  in  the  rear;  madame  was  well  accom- 
modated, with  the  cushions  taken  from  the  stage,  on  a  trunk 
placed  in  the  middle;  and  some  heated  stones  being  brought 
from  the  house  and  placed  beneath  her  feet,  just  as  we  started, 
no  grandmother  could  sit  more  comfortably  in  her  cushioned  pew 
in  old  Trinity.  A  fast  drive  of  twelve  miles  brought  us  at  noon 
to  another  island  of  timber,  where  a  little  piquant  girl  of  sixteen, 
with  sloe-black  eyes  and  glossy  locks  as  dark  as  night,  arranged  a 
plain  but  neat  meal  for  us,  and  gave  a  relish  to  the  entertainment 
by  loosing  one  of  the  most  vivacious  tongues  I  had  heard  wag  in 
the  last  three  months.  Here  we  changed  horses,  and  a  ride  of 
sixteen  miles  more  brought  us  about  nightfall  to  a  place  called 
"Walker's  Grove,"  where  two  or  three  log-huts  were  sheltered 
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from  the  north  wind  under  an  island  of  tall  timber,  and  in  one  of 
which  we  have  established  ourselves  for  the  night.  A  pile  of  bur- 
oak,  which  makes  a  capital  fire,  flames  up  the  enormous  wooden 
chimney  before  me,  and  a  number  of  stout  yeomen  around  it,. 
engaged  in  discussing  the  price  of  horses  on  the  Wabash,  pr^ent 
me,  while  handling  a  matter  of  such  moment,  from  enlarging 
more  upon  the  few  objects  of  interest  which  have  presented  them- 
selves today. 

Ottawa,  Illinois,  yanuary  16. 

I  was  hardly  dressed  this  morning,  when  my  only  remaining 
fellow-traveler — the  lady  and  the  half-blood  having  parted  com- 
pany last  evening — called  me  to  the  door  to  "see  the  cloud  ot 
prairie  hens  before  it."  I  looked  out,  and  there  indeed,  true 
enough,  the  oaks  within  gun-shot  of  the  porch  were  so  loaded 
with  grouse,  that  they  showed  more  hke  a  flock  of  pigeons  than 
a  covey  of  game  birds.  Having  broken  my  gun,  however,  it  was 
intolerably  vexatious  to  see  such  capital  shots  thrown  away;  while 
these  fine  birds,  in  those  districts  where  I  was  prepared  to  bag 
them,  were  too  wild  to  approach  within  shooting  distance  at  all. 

The  sleigh  soon  after  came  to  the  door,  our  driver  having  dimin- 
ished his  team  by  two  horses,  to  meet  probably  the  reduction  of 
passengers  already  mentioned;  and  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  house,  we  crossed  a  broad  brook,  known  as  the  An  Sable 
River,  and  commenced  ascending  the  bank  beyond.  But  tlie 
snow  was  deep,  and  the  heavy  drift  having  had  its  surface  frozen 
over  during  the  preceding  night,  our  single  pair  of  horses  were 
unable  to  drag  through  it  the  clumsy  sled  behind  them.  They 
plunged  in  up  to  their  chests.  ''Go  ahead,  Sam!  gie  up,  Major!' 
shouted  the  driver.  But  Sam  was  thoroughly  planted;  while  the 
Major,  in  trying  to  sustain  his  military  character  by  obeying 
orders,  gave  one  spring,  and,  floundering  over  the  traces,  was 
buried  in  the  snow  up  to  his  crupper,  and  placed,  nolens  volens,  in 
full  as  quiescent  a  condition  as  the  already  settled  Sam.  For  all 
of  us  to  get  out  and  take  hold  of  the  bits  was  the  next  move; 
but  it  wouldn't  do.  Sam,  indeed,  seemed  a  little  inclined  to 
make  a  retrograde  movement,  by  kicking  out  the  footboard  with 
his  heels;  while  the  Major,  having  gathered  new  energy  for  an- 
other charge,  wasted  his  fire  in  lifting  up  his  knees  as  high  as  his 
mouth,  and  ineffectually  throwing  his  fore  hoofs  in  advance  on 
the  crusted  snow;  handling  his  feet  the  while  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  rampant  unicorn  on  a  calico  stamp,  who,  unmindful 
of  the  mottoed  garter  he  treads  under  his  foot,  so  bravely  paws 
the  crown  which  the  complaisant  lion  is  pushing  toward  him. 
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The  driver  at  last  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  return- 
ing for  another  pair  of  horses;  and  a  young  colt  called  Blackhawk, 
with  a  hoary  old  plough-horse  named  Judge,  were,  after  a  little 
delay,  procured,  and  placed  in  advance  of  Sam  and  the  Major  on 
the  top  of  the  bank.  Poor  Sam  seemed  to  dislike  having  the 
Judge's  fetlocks  brought  so  immediately  in  contact  with  his  nose, 
they  being  nearly  on  a  horizontal  line ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
inclined  to  retreat  upon  his  haunches,  beneath  which  the  snow 
formed  so  easy  a  cushion;  but  a  single  crack  from  the  driver's 
whip  sent  the  Major  charging  so  vigorously  upon  Blackhawk,  that 
the  sable  young  chief  gave  a  bound  which  carried  us  through  the 
difficulty  in  a  trice,  and  sent  our  vehicle  skimming  far  over  the 
prairie. 

The  grove  in  which  we  had  passed  the  night  soon  vanished 
from  sight,  and  a  boundless  expanse  of  snow-covered  surface  lay 
like  an  ocean  before  us.  The  arch  of  the  clear  blue  sky  seemed 
to  spring  at  once  from  the  silvered  earth,  which  shown  under  the 
bright  January  sun  with  an  intensity  almost  painful  to  the  eye. 
The  blue  vault  above,  and  the  white  plain  below,  were  the  only 
objects  that  met  its  glances  as  they  roamed  for  miles  around;  yet 
no  one  could  complain  of  sameness  in  the  tints  of  a  picture  so 
vast,  a  scene  so  illimitable.  The  immensity  of  the  prospect 
seemed  to  exclude  the  idea  of  monotony,  and  perfect  solitude  was 
only  wanting  in  such  a  scene  to  make  one  feel  its  grandeur.  The 
lively  rattle  of  my  companion,  however,  whose  society,  after  travel- 
ing so  long  entirely  alone,  I  found  no  slight  acquisition,  prevented 
me  from  realizing  its  full  effect;  and  when,  after  riding  for  about 
twelve  miles,  an  island  of  timber  hove  in  sight,  while  the  beautiful 
sky  of  the  morning  clouded  over,  and  the  cold  wind,  which  began 
to  set  in  from  the  west,  indicated  that  the  twelve  miles  we  had 
yet  to  travel  before  we  should  reach  the  first  house  across  this 
arm  of  the  prairie  would  be  anything  but  agreeable, — I  was  con- 
tented to  wrap  myself  as  closely  as  possible  in  my  buffalo  robe, 
and  join  him  in  a  game  oi  prairie  loo.  Lest  you  might  search 
vainly  in  Hoyle  for  this  pastime,  I  must  inform  you  that  the  game 
consists  merely  in  betting  upon  the  number  of  wild  animals  seen 
by  either  party  toward  the  side  of  the  vehicle  on  which  he  is  rid- 
ing, a  wolf  or  deer  counting  ten,  and  a  grouse  one.  The  game  is 
a  hundred ;  and  you  may  judge  of  the  abundance  of  these  animals 
from  our  getting  through  several  games  before  dinner, — my  com- 
panion looing  me  with  eleven  wolves.  Some  of  these  fellows 
would  stand  looking  at  us  within  half-gunshot,  as  we  rode  by  them; 
while  the  grouse  would  rise  continually  from  under  our  very  horses' 
feet. 
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Before  we  had  got  through  the  twenty-four  miles,  the  scene 
«nacted  at  starting  was  to  be  repeated  with  improvement;  for  on 
coming  to  the  edge  of  a  frozen  gully,  our  two  leaders,  in  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  former  difficulties,  gave  such  a  spring  that  they 
sunk  through  the  ice  to  their  shoulders  on  the  opposite  side; 
while  the  wheel-horses,  being  thrown  down,  were  driven  by  the 
runners  of  the  sleigh  against  the  sharp  edges  of  the  ice  thus  ex- 
posed, and  one  of  them  was  terribly  lacerated.  It  was  the  unfor- 
tunate Sam,  who,  poor  fellow,  not  having  been  watered  since  the 
morning,  lay  quietly  on  his  side  in  the  traces,  with  his  fore-legs 
up  the  slope,  and  his  hinder  ones  in  the  pool,  eating  the  snow 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  his  mouth,  apparently  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  his  wounds.  Blackhawk  and  the  Judge,  of  course, 
came  to  an  anchor  when  they  found  such  an  accumulated  weight 
dragging  behind  them;  while  the  spirited  Major  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  dejected  at  this  second  discomfiture,  and  allowed  us  to 
turn  him  over  and  put  him  on  his  feet  with  scarcely  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  struggle.  Not  far  from  the  scene  of  this  catastrophe,  we 
•crossed  the  Au  Page,  a  narrow  stream,  with  smooth  banks,  utterly 
•divested  of  shrubbery;  and  after,  in  the  next  eight  miles,  encoun- 
tering two  or  three  tremendous  snow-banks,  where  our  horses 
-were  frequently  immersed  to  their  cruppers,  and  whence  nothing 
but  the  leaders,  from  their  firm  footing  beyond,  dragging  the 
■wheel-horses  through  the  heavy  drift,  could  have  extricated  us,  we 
reached  a  beautiful  grove  of  elms  and  oaks,  and  stopped  to  change 
•our  worn-out  team. 

Entering  a  log-cabin,  not  at  all  differing  from  the  usual  dwell- 
ings of  the  frontier  settlers,  I  found  a  choice  collection  of  books 
in  one  corner,— a  volume,  a  fine  old  edition,  of  Algernon  Sidney's 
■works  being  the  first  book  I  took  up;  and,  upon  entering  into  con- 
versation with  the  occupants  of  the  cabin,  I  found  that  degree  of 
general  cultivation  which,  though  not  unfrequently  met  with  on 
the  frontier,  still  always  strikes  a  stranger  with  novelty;  and  yet  I 
know  no  reason  while  the  fullest  expanding  of  the  intellect  is  in- 
compatible with  the  handling  of  an  axe,  or  the  most  luxuriant 
development  of  the  imagination  with  following  the  plough.  The 
farmer,  of  all  operatives,  has,  perhaps,  the  most  time  for  improve- 
ment ;  and  when  he  dwells  in  a  land  where,  while  Nature  showers 
her  choicest  bounties,  man  passes  toward  it  from  every  side,  and 
contributes  on  his  new  coming  to  the  general  stock  of  ideas, 
keeping,  by  this  lively  interchange,  those  already  afloat  in  active 
circulation,  there  is  everything  in  his  circumstances  to  make  him 
acute  and  reflective,  and  to  liberalize  his  mind,  if  not  to  pohsh 
his  manners. 
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It  would  be  giving  you  a  wrong  impression,  however,  did  I 
allow  you  to  gather  from  this  that  the  oldest  western  settlers  of 
this  country  are  by  any  means  so  familiar  with  books  as  the  emi- 
grants from  the  East;  for  among  the  latter  there  are  many  persons 
of  altered  circumstances,  who,  having  once  enjoyed  better  oppor- 
tunities for  literary  culture,  carry  the  traces  of  their  old  habits- 
with  them  into  the  new  scenes  to  which  they  so  readily  adapt 
themselves.  Fluency  of  language,  with  an  ease  and  power  of 
expression  which  sometimes  swells  to  the  dignity  of  eloquence,- 
and  often  displays  itself  in  terms  of  originaUty  at  once  humorous 
and  forcible,  constitute  the  conversational  resources  of  the  western- 
man;  but  as  his  knowledge  is  gathered  almost  altogether  from- 
conversation,  he  wants  that  exact  acquaintance  with  facts  and 
things  which  enriches  the  intellectual  armory  of  his  eastern  brother 
in  a  similar  situation  of  life.  My  opportunities  as  yet  of  forming 
an  opinion  might,  perhaps,  be  questioned  by  one  who  did  not 
know  that  the  southern  part  of  Michigan,  and  the  northern  sec- 
tions of  Illinois,  are  settled  by  people  from  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Having  now  traversed  them  both,  I  may  venture  the 
above  observation,  at  least  with  you. 

A  dinner  of  grouse  at  this  place  came  very  opportunely  after 
our  keen  ride  of  twenty-four  miles  over  the  prairie  without  once 
stopping;  and,  by  way  of  varying  our  customary  fare  of  bacon  and 
corn-bread  along  the  road,  we  purchased  a  few  brace  of  these  fine 
birds  for  a  mere  trifle,  there  being  at  hand  a  coopful  of  them  just 
caught  alive  upon  the  premises. 

It  was  just  sunset  when,  after  riding  about  thirteen  miles  over  a 
dreary-looking  prairie,  we  came  suddenly  to  one  of  those  steppes^ 
into  which  these  singular  plains  sometimes  break  so  beautifully ; 
and,  looking  down  over  two  broad  platforms,  which  successively 
projected  their  flat  surfaces  and  angular  edges  below  us,  beheld 
the  Illinois  River  winding  through  the  lowest  meadow,  and  receiv- 
ing its  tributar)-,  the  Fox  River,  opposite  the  little  village  of 
Ottawa.  It  seemed  to  repose  upon  a  rich  alluvial  flat,  with  the 
rocky  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  rising  in  a  regular  line  to  the  height  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  immediately  in  the  rear;  while  their  rugged 
and  varying  outline,  both  above  and  below,  towered  opposite  to 
a  much  greater  height.  The  warm  light  of  the  setting  sun  resting 
upon  their  mossy  edges,  and  touching  with  freshness  an  evergreen, 
that  sprouted  here  and  there  among  the  cliffs,  while  the  rising 
mists  of  evening  imparted  a  bluish  tint  to  the  distant  windings  of 
the  smooth  valley  below,  gave  an  Italian  softness  to  the  landscape 
but  little  in  unison  with  the  icy  rigors  that  enchained  the  streams 
to  which  in  summer  it  must  owe  its  greatest  beaut)'.     A  mile  ot 
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two  farther  brought  us  over  the  frozen  river  to  the  comfortable 
frame-house  from  which  this  letter  is  dated. 

Ottawa,  which  is  situated  a  few  miles  above  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation  on  the  Illinois,  is,  from  its  central  situation,  grad- 
ually becoming  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance,  though 
still  a  mere  hamlet  in  size.  It  was  within  six  miles  of  this  place 
that  the  worst  of  the  Indian  horrors  were  perpetrated  during  the 
difficulties  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  1832.  You  must  remem- 
ber the  newspaper  accounts  of  every  member  of  two  families  be- 
ing butchered,  except  two  young  girls,  who  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, and  afterward  recovered  from  the  Indians.*  There  was  a 
singular  fatality  attending  this  melancholy  affair,  which  makes  it 
worth  while  to  recall  some  of  the  particulars.  According  to  my 
informant,  the  heads  of  both  families,  who  lived  in  the  same  or 
adjoining  houses,  had  more  than  once  removed  their  wives  and 
children  into  Ottawa,  upon  false  alarms  of  the  approach  of  the 
Indians;  and  one  of  them,  from  some  new  warning  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  event  took  place,  was  again  moving  the  united 
establishment  in  wagons  to  the  same  place  of  security,  when  he 
met  the  other,  who  so  opposed  and  ridiculed  the  idea,  that  they 
returned  together.  An  hour  or  two  after,  they  were  at  work  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  door,  when' a  band  of  Indians  appeared,  and 
with  a  triumphant  yell  surrounded  the  house  in  an  instant.  Armed 
only  with  their  tools  of  husbandry,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
an  attack  upon  an  enemy  that  outnumbered  them  so  as  to  make 
the  attempt  to  get  into  the  house  and  reach  their  rifles  perfect 
madness.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  they  were  shot  down,  toma- 
hawked, and  scalped  in  an  instant;  not,  however,  as  some  say, 
before  they  had  witnessed  some  of  the  atrocities  practised  upon 

*  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says  that  no  female  captive  is  ever  saved  by  the  Indians 
from  base  motives,  or  need  fear  the  violation  of  her  honor  :  "  The  whole  his- 
tory of  their  wars  may  be  challenged  for  a  solitary  instance  of  the  violation  of 
female  chastity.  When  they  resolve  to  spare  life,  they  also  resolve  to  spare 
that  reputation  without  which  life  is  not  worth  possessing.  They  treat  them 
with  kindness  and  attention,  carrying  them  dry  across  rivers,  and  directing — 
what  with  them  is  accounted  an  act  of  distinguished  attention — that  their  hair 
shall  be  combed  every  morning.  The  precise  reason  for  this  trait  of  their 
character  has  never  been  fully  explained.  Innate  principles  of  virtue  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  so  universal  an  effect,  though  it 
would  be  uncharitable  to  deny  that  they  have  their  share.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  Indians  believe  that  the  taking  of  such  a  dishonorable  advantage  of  their 
female  prisoners  would'  have  the  effect  to  destroy  their  luck  in  hunting.  It 
would  be  considered  as  a  trait  of  weakness  and  effeminacy  in  a  warrior,  un- 
worthy of  his  fame  and  reputation  for  manly  achievement.  It  would  excite 
the  ridicule  of  his  companions,  and,  as  they  believe,  be  displeasing  to  the 
Great  Spirit. " —  Travels  in  the  Central  Portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  p.  ^1)4. 
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the  feebler  members  of  their  famihes.     These,  before  and  after 
death,  are  too  shocking  to  mention. 

"Why,  sir,"  said  an  Ilhnois  man  to  me,  who  was  on  the  spot 
shortly  afterward,  "those  Indians  behaved  most  ridiculous.  They 
dashed  children's  brains  against  the  door-posts;  they  cut  off  their 
heads;  they  tore — ;"  but  the  detail  to  which  my  informant  ap- 
plied so  quaint  an  epithet  is  one  that  I  would  not  think  for  a 
moment  of  giving  you.  I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  the  two 
surviving  females,  after  losing  every  near  blood-relative  in  this 
horrible  manner,  have  lately  found  legal  protectors,  and  are  now 
settled  in  life  as  respectable  married  woman.  I  had  previously, 
even  as  far  north  as  the  borders  of  Michigan  in  Indiana,  seen 
stockades  erected  in  the  open  prairie  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
settlers,  with  other  similar  marks  of  the  late  border-strife,  but  had 
no  idea,  till  this  evening,  that  1  was  approaching  the  seat  of  the 
bloodiest  acts  of  the  unhappy  contest.  The  neutral  Indians,  who 
disappeared  from  this  part  of  the  country  at  the  time,  are  now,  I 
am  told,  dispersed  again  in  large  numbers  over  the  neighborhood. 
They  are  perfectly  harmless;  but,  thou  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness, by  the  new  emigrants,  there  will  probably  never  again  be 
much  confidence  between  them  and  the  old  settlers.  The  latter 
somehow  seem  to  have  long  regarded  the  Indians  as  hereditary 
enemies;  and  the  events  of  1832  have  given  new  vigor  to  dislikes 
which  seemed  to  be  gradually  losing  their  rancor.  A  man  who 
has  to  plough  with  a  heavy  rifle,  ready-loaded,  slung  to  his  back, 
day  after  day,  while  he  fears  even  to  send  his  child  to  the  spring 
for  a  pail  of  water,  may  be  well  excused  for  being  warm  upon  a 
subject  which  must  thus  fill  his  thoughts  and  harass  his  mind 
throughout  each  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  therefore  useless  to  argue 
with  an  Illinois  "  Indian-hater."  "What  cares  he  for  the  "  lean 
famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire,"  which  you  tell  him 
often  beset  the  red  man's  wigwam  before  his  ancestors  made  good 
their  footing  on  another's  land.  He  thinks  but  of  the  frantic  out- 
rages he  has  witnessed  in  his  own  day.  He  thinks  of  his  often- 
abandoned  husbandry,  "while  that  the  coulter  rusts"  corrupting 
in  its  own  fertility.  He  thinks  of  his  butchered  friends  and 
neighbors, — of  his  wife  and  offspring  slaughtered  upon  his  hearth- 
stone,— and  asks  bitterly  how  you  could 

"  Look  to  see 
The  blind  and  bloody  savage  with  his  foul  hand 
Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughters; 
Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards, 
And  their  most  reverend  heads  dashed  to  the  walls; 
Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes, 
While  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confused 
Do  break  the  clouds." 
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An  accumulation  of  horrid  images,  which  shows  with  what  fearful 
fidelity  Shakspeare  would  have  painted  Indian  warfare,  had  these 
wild  tragedies  of  our  day  been  acted  in  his. 

Boyd's  Grove,  Illinols,  Jan.  23th,  1834. 

It  was  so  long  since  I  had  seen  a  stone  at  all  deserving  the 
name  of  a  rock,  that  I  took  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  in  scaling 
the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois,  and  traversing  the  adjacent  ravines,  be- 
before  getting  out  on  the  prairie,  the  morning  that  I  left  Ottawa. 
In  one  of  these  rocky  gullies, — which  run  generally  at  right  angles 
to  the  river,  and  with  their  precipitous  walls  in  one  place,  and 
cavernous  passages  beneath  the  jutting  limestone  in  another, 
often  form  some  picturesque  dell,  or  afford  a  romantic  glimpse  of 
the  open  country  beyond, — I  saw  the  first  cascade  I  have  met 
with  since  leaving  Pennsylvania.  The  fall  was  not  more  than  ten 
feet;  but  the  column  of  water,  being  frozen  in  a  solid  sheet,  as 
white  as  the  purest  porcelain,  presented  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance as  it  raised  its  pale  glistening  front  beneath  a  canopy  of 
stunted  cedars,  whose  green  branches  impended  from  the  rocks 
above.  Our  sleigh,  after  winding  for  some  time  among  this  broken 
ground,  and  passing  over  one  or  two  small  but  beautiful  pieces  of 
bottom  land  laying  among  the  ravines,  reached  at  last  the  top  of 
the  bluff,  where,  instead  of  descending  on  the  other  side,  the 
level  prairie  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  beyond.  A 
few  hours'  drive  brought  us  to  a  log-cabin,  which  was  our  place 
for  dining  and  changing  horses,  and  here  we  found  that,  owing  to 
the  newness  of  the  route,  ^.rrangements  were  not  yet  completed 
for  the  public  conveyances  going  farther.  Hearing  a  stranger 
speaking  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  of  the  fine  view  from  "  Starved 
Rock,"* — a  detached  crag  some  250  feet  high,  on  the  banks  ot 
the  Illinois,  where  one  band  of  Indians  was  sun-ounded  and 
starved  to  death  by  another  (I  refer  you  to  "Flint's  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi"  for  the  legend),* — I  made  arrangements  to  visit  the 
spot  in  the  morning. 

A  chill  north-easter  swept  over  the  bleak  prairie  as  my  travel- 
ing companion  and  myself,  mounted  upon  two  miserable  nags, 
neither  of  which  was  shod,  struck  on  an  Indian  trail,  that  brought 
us  in  an  hour's  ride  to  the  craggy  and  precipitous  banks  of  the 
Vermilion  River,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross.  A  sickly-look- 
ing but  rather  interesting  womaii  came  out  of  a  miserable  log-hut 
— beside  which,  housed  under  a  few  boards,  stood  a  handsome 
barouche — to  direct  us  where  to  descend  the  bank;  and  my  friend 

*  See  Fergus'  Historical  Series,  No.  3.  "  'I'be  Last  of  the  Illinois. "  By 
John  Dean  Caton,  LL.D. 
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on  foot  leading  his  horse,  mine  followed  trembling  after  him ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  steep  path  was  glazed  with  ice,  we  descended 
the  first  pitch  in  safety. 

Pausing  for  a  moment,  the  confused  masses  of  rock,  with  trees 
and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  growing  in  their  crevices,  reminded  me, 
as  I  looked  around,  of  more  than  one  scene  of  the  kind  in  the 
river  counties  of  my  native  State.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  lead 
down  the  next  pitch,  which  led  to  the  frozen  bed  of  the  river. 
Upon  gaining  the  edge,  I  perceived  that  the  descent  was  a  perfect 
glare  of  ice;  and  pausing  a  moment  to  hand  a  loaded  gun,  which 
I  carried,  to  my  companion,  lest  it  might  be  discharged  in  the 
accident  which  I  anticipated,  my  horse  lost  his  footing  even  as  I 
turned  in  the  saddle,  and  falling  flat  over  upon  me,  down  we  slid 
together.  I  had  not  gone  two  yards,  however,  before  a  small  jut- 
ting rock  brought  me,  but  little  bruised,  to  an  anchorage,  while 
my  unfortunate  consort,  after  sliding  over  a  part  of  my  person, 
went,  though  struggling  fearfully  to  regain  his  feet,  slipping  to  the 
bottom.  He  landed  at  last  erect,  with  his  face  up  the  ascent, 
and  though  now  on  the  level  ice  of  the  river,  the  poor  brute 
seemed  to  think  he  was  still  midway  on  the  declivity  he  had  been 
hurried  over  so  roughly;  for  without  looking  at  all  behind  him, 
he  stood  trembling  for  an  instant,  and  then,  in  spite  of  all  the 
outcry  we  could  raise  to  keep  him  back,  commenced  ascending 
to  where  we  stood,  and  actually  persevered  till  he  had  gained  the 
place  from  whence  he  had  started.  The  only  way  now  to  effect 
our  purpose  was  for  one  to  go  below,  and  the  other  to  drive  the 
horses  down  to  him.  This  we  indeed  did,  and  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  been  more  amused,  than  upon  seeing  my  worthy 
Rozinante,  as  if  taught  by  past  experience,  quietly — when  he 
found  he  must  go — placing  himself  upon  his  haunches,  and  slid- 
ing down  the  little  hill  with  a  degree  of  coolness  and  skill  that 
would  have  been  envied  by  the  boldest  schoolboy  on  Flatten- 
harrack. 

Crossing  the  Vermilion,  we  were  compelled  to  drive  our  horses 
in  the  same  way  up  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side;  and  by  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  branches  of  trees,  drag  ourselves  after  them  as  we 
best  could.  Once  on  the  height,  nothing  but  a  level  plain  of  rich 
prairie  land  lay  between  us  and  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois.  It  was 
crossed  here  and  there  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles  with  Indian 
trails,  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  worn  as  deep  as  if  they  had  been 
trod  for  centuries.  They  ran  in  various  directions,  and  were 
generally  as  straight  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  A  heavy  rain 
throughout  the  previous  night  had  swept  all  the  snow  from  the 
prairie,  and  these  black  lines  drawn  over  its  brown  surface  were 
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now  perceptible  at  a  great  distance.  A  long  reach  of  woodland 
immediately  before  us  indicated  our  approach  to  the  Illinois 
bottoms ;  but  on  entering  the  timbered  ground,  where  the  snow 
■still  lingered  in  considerable  quantities,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  slippery  bluffs,  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river 
opposite,  without  the  possibiUty  of  descending  to  its  bed.  These 
bluffs  were  divided  at  intervals  by  the  romantic  ravines  already 
-described;  having  now  discovered  that  we  had  entirely  missed 
the  road  to  "The  Starved  Rock,"  it  only  remained  for  us  to  at- 
tempt descending  through  these  passages,  and  find  the  place  by 
a  route  of  our  own.  We  led  the  way  by  turns,  and  urging  our 
unwilling  horses  down  the  frozen  beds  of  the  little  streams  which 
impart  their  coolness  in  autumn  to  these  sequestered  dells,  we 
tried  three  ravines  in  succession,  without  attaining  our  object. 
One  would  bring  us  up  against  a  dead  wall  of  limestone,  in  the 
■crevices  of  whose  base  the  rill  we  had  been  following  suddenly 
■disappeared;  a  second  carried  us  to  the  abrupt  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, about  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  whose  rich  bottoms,  extend- 
ing far  away  below,  reminded  me,  with  the  occasional  copses  and 
■detached  clumps  of  trees  which  studded  them,  of  points  of  views 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Nothing,  on  so  small  a  scale, 
■could  be  more  picturesque  than  the  nook  to  which  the  third 
ravine  led  us.  It  was  to  the  upper  edge  of  a  double  cascade, 
over  the  second  fall  of  which  an  arch  of  rock  projected,  so  as 
to  shut  out  from  view  the  basin  into  which  the  water  finally  fell 
below.  The  passage  through  which  we  reached  the  spot  was  a 
mere  fissure  in  the  side-hill;  and  when,  not  wishing  to  get  my 
feet  wet,  I  urged  my  horse  to  the  brink  of  the  little  cascade,  the 
long  icicles  pendent  from  the  hanging  rock  above  were  almost 
■within  reach  of  my  riding-whip.  A  number  of  gnarled  and  stunted 
cedars,  "moist  trees,  that  have  outlived  the  eagle,"  fling  their 
"dusky  branches  over  the  chasm,  and  when  summer  foilage  glitters 
■on  the  tall  stems  whose  naked  boughs  project  above  them,  the 
sun  must  be  wholly  excluded  from  this  cool  retreat. 

Our  horses  were  so  fagged  out  when  we  extricated  ourselves 
from  this  ravine,  that  we  did  not  think  it  well  to  try  another;  and 
my  companion  being  afraid  of  freezing  his  feet,  which  were  wet 
from  his  having  dismounted  at  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  de- 
scent, I  was  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  search  and 
return  to  our  lodgings,  after  an  eight  hours'  ride,  without  having 
seen  the  interesting  point  we  had  taken  so  much  trouble  to  attain.* 

■•  An  unknown  correspondent  has  politely  furnished  the  author  with  the 
following  account  of  this  interesting  point,  as  given  in  "  a  letter  from  a  friend 
5till  roaming  over  the  beautiful  prairies  of  Illinois." 
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The  mail-contractor,  resident  at  Chicago,  had  arrived  at  the 
farm-house  during  our  absence;  and  hearing  that  two  gentlemen 
were  detained  upon  the  road,  had,  with  great  politeness,  at  once 
taken  measures  to  send  us  on  the  next  morning.     The  room,  too,. 

"  I  climbed  the  Indian  path  until  I  reached  the  summit  of  Starved  Rock. 
This  celebrated  rock  is  said  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  It  is  a  stu- 
pendous pile,  nearly  as  large  at  the  top  as  at  the  base,  and  is  accessible  at  one- 
place  only;  in  every  other  direction  it  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  more  than 
half  of  its  base  is  washed  by  the  Illinois,  which  is  here  from  three  to  four  feet 
deep. 

"The  summit  is  circular  and  almost  level,  containing  about  an  acre;  and 
now  has  on  it  a  thick  growth  of  young  timber.  There  is  still  lying  a  great 
quantity  of  the  bones  of  the  Indians  who  were  starved  to  death  by  a  hostile- 
tribe.  I  picked  up  on  the  side  of  the  pass,  and  dug  out  of  the  earth,  several 
arrow-points.  At  one  place,  where  there  appears  a  possibility  of  scaling  the 
rock,  an  intrenchment  is  dug  and  brea.stwork  thrown  up.  After  passing  an 
hour  on  the  summit,  we  descended  to  our  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and- 
proceeded  on  our  journey. " 

'■'■  Starved  Rock.'" — This  remarkable  isolated  hill,  termed  by  the  French  voy- 
ageurs  Le  Rocher,  or  Rockfort,  as  Mr.  Schoolcraft  calls  it,  is  described  by  that 
accurate  traveler  as  an  elevated  cliff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Illinois,  consisting 
of  parallel  layers  of  white  sandstone.  It  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  perpendicular  on  three  sides,  and  washed  at  its  base  by  the 
river.  On  the  fourth  side  it  is  connected  with  the  adjacent  range  of  bluffs  by 
a  narrow  peninsular  ledge,  which  can  only  be  ascended  by  a  precipitous  wind- 
ing path.  The  summit  of  the  rock  is  level,  and  contains  about  three-fourths- 
of  an  acre.  It  is  covered  with  a  soil  of  several  feet  in  depth,  bearing  a  growth 
of  young  trees.  Strong  and  almost  inaccessible  by  nature,  this  natural  battle- 
ment was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  conflict  between  the  fierce  and  haughty  Pot- 
tawatomies  and  one  band  of  the  Illinois  Indians;  the  latter  fled  to  this  place 
for  refuge  from  the  fury  of  their  enemies.  The  post  could  not  be  carried  by- 
assault,  and  tradition  says  that  the  beseigers  finally  attempted,  after  many 
repulses,  to  reduce  it  by  starvation.  This  siege,  as  is  remarked  by  a  popular 
writer,  is  singularly  characteristic  on  either  side  of  those  remarkable  traits  of 
savage  character,  undaunted  resolution,  and  insatiable  and  ever  vigilant  thirst 
for  vengeance.  Its  result  is  well  told  in  "  Tales  of  the  Border, "  the  newly- 
published  work  of  Judge  Hall.  The  pangs  of  hunger,  the  tortures  of  thirst, 
pressed  upon  the  besieged;  but  they  maintained  their  post  with  invincible  cour- 
age, determined  rather  to  die  of  exhaustion  than  to  afford  their  enemies  the 
triumph  of  killing  them  in  battle  or  exposing  them  at  the  stake.  Every  strata- 
gem which  they  attempted  was  discovered  and  defeated.  The  scorching  sun 
that  beat  upon  their  towering  hold  maddened  them  to  taste  the  cool  stream 
that  glided  beneath  it;  but  when  they  endeavored  to  procure  water  during  the 
night  by  lowering  vessels  attached  to  cords  of  bark  into  the  river,  the  vigilant 
besiegers  detected  the  design,  and  placed  a  guard  in  canoes  to  prevent  its  exe- 
cution. They  all  perished — one,  and  one  only  excepted.  The  last  surviving 
warriors  defended  the  entrance  so  well  that  the  enemy  could  neither  enter  nor 
discover  the  fatal  progress  of  the  work  of  death;  and  when  at  last,  all  show 
of  resistance  having  ceased,  and  all  signs  of  life  disappeared,  the  victors  ven- 
tured cautiously  to  approach,  they  found  but  one  survivor — a  squaw,  whom 
they  adopted  into  their  own  tribe,  and  who  was  yet  living  when  the  first  white 
man  penetrated  this  region.  * 

*  Cliarlevoix,  Schoolcraft,  Hall. 
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in  which  we  had  slept  before — four  in  two  beds  and  three  on  the 
floor — had  now  been  vacated  by  five  of  its  occupants,  and  my 
companion  and  I  each  appropriated  a  couch  to  himself.  We  were 
hardly  warm  under  the  cover,  however,  before  the  tramping  of 
horses,  with  the  sound  of  travelers'  voices,  was  heard  without; 
and  the  good  dame  thrust  her  head  into  the  room,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  showing  them  an  unoccupied  bed.  My  companion 
pretended  to  be  in  a  sound  sleep ;  and  I  intimated  that  I  should 
betake  myself  to  my  buffalo-robe  and  the  floor,  in  case  a  bedfel- 
low were  thrust  in  upon  me :  whereat  the  kind  lady  was  exceed- 
ing miffed ;  and  we  could  hear  her  through  the  board  partition,  a 
moment  afterward,  expressing  herself  after  this  amiable  fashion: — 
"Ugh!  great  people  truly!— a  bed  to  themselves,  the  hogs!  They 
travel  together  — and  they  eat  together — and  they  eat  enough,  too, 
— and  yet  they  can't  sleep  together!"  Here  the  husband,  a  re- 
spectable, middle-aged  man,  who  did  everything  to  make  our  sit- 
uation comfortable  during  the  thirty-six  hours  we  spent  at  his 
cabin,  interposed,  and  silenced  his  better  half;  and,  the  newcomers 
wrapping  themselves  in  their  cloaks  before  the  fire,  in  a  few  min- 
utes all  became  still  about  the  establishment. 

The  good  dame,  who  must  have  been  a  fine-looking  woman  in 
her  day,  and  was,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  her  scolding  ways,  really 
well-disposed  toward  us  at  heart,  gave  us  a  capital  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  kind  farewell  in  the  morning.  A  four-horse  wagon,  with  an 
active  driver,  quickly  accomplished  a  mile  of  rough  road  through 
the  grove,  and  brought  us  once  more  to  the  edge  of  the  smooth 
prairie.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  desolate  than  the  appear- 
ance of  that  boundless  plain.  The  fires  had  traversed  it  in  the 
autumn  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the  snow  having  now 
disappeared  entirely  from  the  upland,  the  black  and  charred  sur- 
face was  all  that  met  our  vision  wherever  it  wandered:  a  dark 
sullen  sky  which  lowered  overhead  added  not  a  little  to  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  prospect;  and  the  day  being  excessively  cold,  our  ride 
for  the  next  fifteen  miles  over  this  dreary  plain  was  anything  but 
agreeable.  At  last  we  came  to  some  broken  ground,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  a  handful  of  shrubbery,  from  which  every  moment 
a  pack  of  grouse,  and  occasionally  a  bevy  of  quail,  would  rise. 
The  little  village  of  Hennepin — called  after  Father  Hennepin — 
next  hove  in  sight ;  though  it  lay  so  sheltered  along  the  banks  of 
the  Illinois  that  we  were  nearly  upon  the  hamlet  before  its  vicinity 
was  discoverable. 

After  stopping  an  hour  or  two  to  dine  and  feed  our  horses,  we 
leff  the  driver  to  take  a  circuitous  route  down  the  steep  bank, 
which,  though  not  rocky,  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  very  precipi- 
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tous  on  that  side  of  the  river;  while  my  friend  and  I  descended 
to  the  ice,  and  walked  over  the  river,  which  was  here  a  broad  and 
noble  stream,  with  some  beautiful  alluvial  islands  on  its  bosom. 
The  difference  of  temperature  here  and  on  the  bleak  prairie  above 
was  astonishing;  and  when  I  sat  down  upon  a  fallen  tree  among 
the  tangled  vines  of  the  rich  bottom  opposite  to  Hennepin,  and 
watched  a  flock  of  green  parroquets  fluttering  among  the  wych- 
•elms  which  here  and  there  skirted  the  shore,  while  the  sun,  for  a 
moment  piercing  his  murky  veil,  touched  with  gold  the  icicles  that 
glazed  their  drooping  branches,  I  could  fancy  myself  transported 
to  a  different  climate.  The  driver  overtook  us  at  last,  and  then 
^\-e  commenced  making  our  way  through  a  timbered  bottom,  which, 
for  appearance  of  rank  fertility,  excelled  any  spot  I  have  ever  be- 
held. The  trees  were  of  enormous  size,  and  seemed  chained  to- 
gether at  every  point  by  huge  vines,  which  clambered  to  their  very 
summits,  locking  the  stately  stems  in  their  ponderous  embrace, 
and  clasping  each  outer  bough  with  some  twining  tendril.  Hav- 
ing thus  secured  its  prey  on  one  tree,  the  vine  would  seem,  like  a 
living  animal,  to  have  bounded  to  another,  and  fastened  its  eager 
grasp  upon  some  limb  as  yet  untouched.  Beneath  the  whole  an 
interminable  growth  of  underwood,  protected  by  the  woven  canopy 
above,  and  flourishing  rankly  in  its  living  fetters, 

"  Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  disordered  twigs. " 

A  half-hour's  ride  carried  us  through  this  teeming  region  to  the 
foot  of  a  steep  and  open-wooded  hill,  which  ascending  with  some 
difficulty,  we  came  out  once  more  upon  the  prairie,  and  the  change 
of  temperature  instantaneous.  The  road  over  the  dry  grassy 
plain  was  very  good,  however,  for  the  first  six  or  eight  miles;  and 
as  the  evening  began  to  close  in  intensely  cold,  we  rattled  them 
off  in  a  very  short  time.  At  last  we  came  to  a  deep  frozen  gully, 
in  crossing  which  our  leaders  bruised  themselves  so  badly  by 
breaking  .through  the  ice,  that  when  we  reached  a  spot  of  the 
same  kind,  but  rather  worse,  a  mile  or  two  in  advance,  the  fright- 
ened animals  recoiled  from  the  place,  and  refused  to  cross  it. 
Our  driver,  a  doughty  little  chap,  about  four  feet  eleven,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Samson,  and  was  a  capital  whip  by-the- 
by,  after  using  every  exertion  to  get  his  whole  team  over,  was  at 
last  compelled  to  give  up  the  point,  and  proceed  to  detach  the 
leaders  from  the  wheel-horses.  This,  with  our  aid,  was  soon 
done;  and  my  companion  remaining  with  the  leaders  on  one  side, 
Samson  and  I  made  a  dash  at  the  frozen  brook,  and,  breaking 
through  in  the  midst,  the  horses  gave  such  a  spring  to  free  them- 
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selves  from  the  wagon,  that  the  swingletree-bolt  snapped;  and 
had  not  the  heroic  Httle  champion  held  on  to  the  reins  as  tena- 
ciously as  did  his  namesake  to  the  gates  of  Gaza,  we  might  have 
been  left  a  prey  to  the  next  drove  of  PhiHstinean  wolves  that 
should  rove  the  prairie  in  quest  of  a  supper. 

Samson,  however,  was  true  to  his  name;  and  with  a  mighty  arm 
bringing  up  his  foaming  steeds  all  standing,  we  crawled  over  the 
head  of  the  rampant  wagon,  (the  hind-wheels  only  had  gone 
through  the  ice),  and  sprang  to  the  firm  ground.  The  swingletree 
was  soon  tinkered  fast  again;  but  now  came  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting the  unwilHng  leaders  over,  who,  it  is  presumed,  had  been  no 
uninterested  spectators  of  what  had  just  been  going  forward :  coax- 
ing and  whipping  availed  nothing;  and  we  at  last  succeeded  only 
by  buckling  two  pair  of  reins  together  and  passing  them  over  the 
brook,  two  of  us  pulling  on  the  horses'  mouths,  while  the  third 
applied  a  smart  castigation  behind.  One  of  the  poor  animals 
again  broke  in,  and  floundered  dreadfully  before  he  reached  a  firm 
footing  on  the  other  side.  But  this  was  not  the  worst ;  our  poor 
little  Samson,  in  attempting  to  jump,  floundered  in  up  to  his  knees, 
and  suffered  much  inconvenience  from  it  afterward.  The  evening 
was  indeed  so  cold,  that  our  wheel-horses,  who  were  coated  with 
ice,  their  long  tails  being  actually  frozen  solid,  were  in  danger  of 
freezing  to  death,  had  we  been  compelled  to  delay  much  longer. 
But,  placing  now  the  leaders  on  the  firm  ground  beyond  them, 
one  smart  pull  served  to  extricate  the  wagon  from  the  hole  and 
deliver  us  from  our  quandary. 

We  had  five  or  six  miles  still  to  go  before  reaching  a  house; 
and  feeling  some  anxiety  about  Samson's  wet  feet,  we  urged  him 
to  put  the  horses — nothing  loath  when  once  started — to  the  top 
of  their  speed.  He  did  indeed  drive  furiously;  but  when  we 
arrived  at  the  house  whence  I  write,  the  poor  fellow's  feet  were 
frozen.  Rushing  at  once  to  the  fire,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
lost  them,  had  there  not  chanced  to  be  a  physician  present,  who 
■directed  us  what  to  do.  The  good-humored  little  patient  was 
removed  without  delay  to  the  back  part  of  the  room;  and  we 
commenced  pouring  water  into  his  boots  until  they  melted  from 
his  feet,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  gradually  heightened 
until  it  became  blood-warm,  while  a  bucket  of  ice-water  stood  by 
for  the  sufferer  to  thrust  his  feet  in,  whenever  the  returning  circu- 
lation became  too  violent  for  him  to  endure.  In  the  morning, 
though  his  feet  were  dreadfully  swollen,  he  was  enabled,  by  tying 
them  up  in  thick  horse-blankets,  to  move  about,  and  even  return 
with  his  team.  To  the  simple  and  judicious  suggestions  of  the 
■traveling  physician  present,  our  little  hero  was,  in  all  probability. 
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indebted  for  escaping  a  most  awful  calamity;  a  settler  in  this 
neighborhood  having  lost  both  legs  a  few  days  since  by  an  expos- 
ure similar  to  Samson's. 

I  am  now  staying  at  the  house  of  a  flourishing  farmer,  whose 
sturdy  frame,  bold  features,  and  thick  long  black  hair,  would,  with 
his  frank  address,  afford  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  western  bor- 
derer as  one  could  meet  with,  and  never  allow  you  to  suspect  that 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  a  New- York  tradesman.  He  lives, 
like  all  other  people  of  this  country,  in  a  log-cabin,  which  has 
many  comforts  about  it,  however,  not  usually  found  in  these  primi- 
tive domicils.  Having  a  large  family,  with  no  neighbors  nearer 
than  ten  miles  on  one  side  and  twenty  on  the  other,  he  maintains 
a  schoolmaster  to  instruct  his  children:  the  room  I  occupy  at 
night  being  fitted  up  with  desks  and  benches  as  a  school-room. 
His  farm,  which  lies  along  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  and  well-watered 
grove,  supplies  him  with  almost  everything  he  wants;  and  having 
once  pursued  a  different  mode  of  life,  he  seems  now  to  realize  the 
full  independence  of  his  situation,  more  even  than  those  who  have 
always  been  brought  up  as  farmers.  I  told  him  this  morning,  as 
he  sallied  out  to  cut  wood,  with  his  two  sons,  axe  in  hand,  all  clad 
in  their  belted  capotes  and  white  woollen  hoods,  that  I  should 
like  to  meet  his  sun-burnt  features  and  independent  step  in  Broad- 
way, to  see  how  many  of  his  old  acquaintances  would  recognize 
the  pale  mechanic  in  the  brown  backwoodsman.  He  promised 
me,  if  he  came  in  winter,  to  appear  with  the  guise  in  which  I  then 
beheld  him;  adding,  in  western  phraseology,  "The  way  in  which 
folks  11  stare,  squire,  will  be  a  caution." 

After  being  detained  here  some  days  waiting  for  the  St.  Louis 
mail-wagon,  and  losing  my  traveling-companion,  who,  having 
bought  a  horse,  has  gone  on  by  himself,  I  have  concluded  that  it 
would  never  do  to  go  out  of  this  country  without  visiting  Galena 
and  the  mining  country;  and,  as  there  is  now  a  public  conveyance 
thither,  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  to  go  with  it.  I  have 
amused  myself  for  the  last  three  nights  in  watching  for  wolves  by 
moonlight,  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
house.  They  come  howling  round  the  house  after  nightfall,  and 
if  one  is  "in  luck"  at  all,  are  easily  shot.  But  last  night,  after 
leaving  my  position  but  for  five  minutes,  I  heard  the  report  of  a 
rifle;  and  hastening  to  the  spot,  where  a  lad  stayed  to  fill  my 
place  for  a  moment,  I  found  that  a  gray  and  a  black  wolf,  of  the 
largest  kind,  had  approached  suddenly  within  two  or  three  yards 
of  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  and  startled  him  so  that  he  missed  them 
both.  In  the  confident  hope  of  their  return — for  the  bait  that  we 
had  thrown  about  the  place  was  still  there — I  took  the  little  fel- 
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low's  place,  and  wrapping  myself  in  a  buffalo-skin,  lay  watching 
on  the  ground  till  nearly  daybreak ;  and  the  enemy  then  not  mak- 
ing his  appearance,  I  was  glad  to  creep  shivering  to  bed. 

Upon  entering  my  room,  which  contained  two  beds,  I  observed, 
•after  striking  a  light,  that  the  one  opposite  to  mine  was  occupied 
by  some  newcomers;  while  a  sheet  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
near  the  pillow,  and  concealing  the  phrenology  of  its  occupants 
from  view,  was  evidently  meant  as  a  caveat  against  reconnoitring 
that  part  of  the  apartment.  I  had  some  piquant  reflections  when 
a  respectable-looking  traveler  and  a  pretty  young  woman,  who  I 
was  told  was  a  bride  on  her  way  to  St.  Louis,  breakfasted  with  us 
the  next  morning. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  next  at  Galena.     Till  then,  farewell ! 

Galena,  'Upper  Mississippi,  Feb.  i. 
A  FURIOUS  squall  of  snow,  which  would  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  keep  a  given  road  in  crossing  the  prairie,  subsided 
before  nightfall,  on  the  day  that  I  left  Boyd's  Grove,  bound  for 
the  Upper  Mississippi ;  and  as  the  calm  clear  sky  of  evening  suc- 
ceeded, our  sleigh  glided  over  the  open  plain  at  a  rate  which  soon 
made  the  cabins  behind  us  disappear  in  the  distance;  while  four 
fleet  horses,  with  a  good  driver,  and  but  one  passenger,  swiftly  ac- 
complished the  short  stage  of  twelve  miles,  and  brought  us  to  the 
room  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  The  intervening  prairie, 
for  the  first  six  miles,  was  high  and  level,  with  not  a  stick  of  tim- 
ber,— one  broad  snow-covered  plain,  where  you  could  see  the 
dark  figure  of  a  wolf  for  miles  off,  as  it  stood  in  relief  against  the 
white  unbroken  surface.  A  prospect  more  bleak  and  lonely,  when 
night  is  closing  in,  and  you  press  toward  some  distant  grove, 
whose  treetops  can  not  yet  be  discovered  above  the  monotonous 
plains,  is  inconceivable.  Presently,  however,  you  come  to  a 
break  in  the  prairie;  a  slight  descent  next  shelters  you  somewhat 
from  the  wind,  and  now  you  can  discover  a  wood,  which  hitherto 
had  appeared  many  miles  off,  or  perhaps  Was  not  perceptible  at 
all,  that  has  pushed  a  scattered  clump  of  trees  here  and  there,  like 
an  advanced  guard  under  cover  of  the  ravine.  You  come  to  the 
brink  of  another  platform,  and  you  are  on  the  edge  of  a  grove; 
while  for  twenty  miles  ahead  the  eye  ranges  over  what  looks  like 
a  shallow  basin  of  immense  extent,  broken  occasionally  by  dusky 
masses,  which  seem  rather  to  repose  upon  than  to  spring  out  of 
its  surface;  such  was  the  view  in  advance,  from  a  point  about  six 
miles  from  Boyd's  Grove.  The  elevation  from  which  we  de- 
scended was  not  more  than  twenty  feet,  and  it  commanded  a 
prospect  of  as  many  miles.     It  was  like  looking  from  the  edge  of 
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a  snow-covered  desert  upon  a  frozen  lake,  with  its  isles,  head- 
lands, and  scattered  rocks,  and  its  waters  riveted  as  fast  as  they. 
The  rosy  rays  of  the  setting  sun  still  lingered  over  the  scene,  as- 
on  one  they  longed  to  set  free  from  the  icy  chains  which  bound 
it;  while  the  calm  pale  moon  grew  momentarily  more  bright,  as 
if  her  cold  beams  borrowed  lustre  from  the  extent  of  pure  white 
surface  over  which  they  shone. 

A  single  room,  miserably  built  of  logs, — the  interstices  of  which 
were  so  unskilfully  filled  up  with  mud  that  I  could  hear  the  night- 
wind  whistling  through  them  as  we  drove  up  to  the  door, — was  to 
be  our  lodging  for  the  night.  A  couple  of  rifles,  with  a  powder- 
horn  and  a  pair  of  Indian  blankets,  lay  without,  and  two  painted 
Pottawatomies  were  crouched  on  the  hearth,  as  I  entered  the 
cabin.  One  of  them,  a  slight  but  elegantly-formed  youth  of 
twenty,  sprang  at  once  to  his  feet;  while  the  other,  a  dark  ill- 
looking  negro-faced  fellow,  retained  his  squatting  posture.  They 
were  dressed  in  complete  suits  of  buckskin;  both  having  their 
ears  bored  in  several  places,  with  long  drops  of  silver  pendent  in 
thick  bunches  therefrom;  while  broad  plates  suspended  over  their 
chests,  with  armlets  of  the  same  metal,  made  quite  a  rich  display. 
Their  dress*  was,  however,  the  only  point  in  which  they  resem- 

*  "The  usual  dress  of  the  men  (among  the  northern  tribes)  at  the  present 
day  consists  of  a  figured  cotton  shirt;  a  blanket,  or  French  capote  of  blue 
cloth;  a  pair  of  blue,  green,  or  red  cloth  metasses  or  leggins;  an  azeeaun  or 
breech  cloth,  and  moccasins  of  dressed  deer-skin.  The  metasses  are  generally 
ornamented,  and  a  garter  of  colored  worsted  tied  around  the  knee.  The  front 
fold  of  the  azeeaun  is  also  ornamented  around  the  edges.  A  necklace  of  wam- 
pum, or  a  silver  crescent,  or  both,  are  often  worn  together  with  silver  arm- 
Ijands  and  wrist-bands.  The  latter  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  chiefs,  so 
I'ar  as  we  have  observed,  but  their  use  depends  rather  upon  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  purchase  them.  Ear-rings  are  common  to  both  sexes.  A  knife 
is  commonly  worn  in  a  scabbard  confined  under  the  string  or  narrow  belt 
which  sustains  both  the  azeeaun  and  the  metasses.  The  head  is  ornamented 
with  a  band  of  skin,  dressed  with  the  hair  or  pelt  on,  surmounted  with  feathers. 
In  this  respect  there  seems  to  be  less  uniformity  than  in  any  other  part  of  their 
costume.  Often  the  headpiece  is  wanting.  Long  hair  is  prevalent :  it  is  some- 
times braided  and  ornamented  with  silver  brooches.  Paints  are  still  used  for 
the  face,  both  for  the  purposes  of  dress  and  mourning.  Each  Indian  youth, 
from  the  time  he  is  acknowledged  as  a  hunter  capable  of  supporting  himself, 
ordinarily  carries  a  pipe,  and  a  skipetagun,  or  tobacco-pouch.  This  pouch  is 
commonly  the  entire  skin  of  an  otter,  lynx,  or  other  small  animal,  dressed  with 
the  pelt  on;  and  drawing  an  aperture  upon  the  throat,  this  sack,  besides  the 
usual  quantity  of  tobacco  and  smoking-weed  (kinnekinic),  commonly  contains 
a  fire-steel,  flint,  and  bit  of  spunk,  and  sometimes  a  knife.  But  this  append- 
age is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  sacred  metawiiaun,  or  medicine-sack, 
which  is  the  consecrated  repository,  not  only  of  his  medicines,  but  also  of  his 
personal  manitos  and  relics. " — Schoolcraft's  Travels  in  the  Central  Portions  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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bled  each  other;  and  the  acquihne  nose,  keen  eyes,  and  beauti-, 
fully-arched  brows  of  the  one  contrasted  as  strongly  with  the 
heavy  inexpressive  look  and  thick  lips  of  the  other,  as  did  the 
closely-fitting  hunting-frock  of  the  first,  which  a  black  belt,  sown 
thick  with  studs  of  brass,  secured  to  his  erect  form,  with  the  loose 
shirt  that  crumpled  around  the  crouching  person  of  the  other. 
A  hard-featured  borderer,  with  long  sandy  hair  flowing  from 
under  a  cap  of  wolf-skin,  and  dressed  in  a  bright-green  capote 
with  an  orange-colored  sash,  sat  smoking  a  pipe  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fireplace;  while  one  foot  dangled  from  the  bed  on  which 
he  had  placed  himself,  and  another  rested  on  a  Spanish  saddle, 
whose  holsters  were  brought  so  near  to  the  fire,  as  it  lay  thus 
carelessly  thrown  in  a  corner,  that  the  brazen  butts  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  pistols  were  continually  exposed  to  view  by  the  flickering 
light.  A  pale,  sickly-looking  woman,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  two  small  children  clinging  around  her  lap,  sat  in  the  centre, 
and  completed  the  group.  Her  husband  and  another,  a  hanger- 
on  of  the  establishment,  had  stepped  out  to  look  after  our  horses, 
as  we  drove  up  to  the  door.  The  apartment,  which  was  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  square,  was  cumbered  up  with  four  beds;  and 
when  I  thbught  how  many  there  were  to  occupy  them,  and  ob- 
served a  thin,  cotton  curtain  flapping  against  a  wide  unglazed 
opening,  which  formed  the  only  window  of  this  forlorn  chamber, 
I  thought  that  the  prospect  of  comfortable  accommodation  for 
the  night  was  any  thing  but  promising.  Presently,  however,  the- 
landlord  entered,  with  an  armful  of  burr-oak  and  split  hickory, 
which  crackled  and  sputtered  at  a  rate  that  made  the  Indians 
withdraw  from  the  ashes.  The  goodwoman  placed  her  child  in  a 
rude  cradle,  and  bestirred  herself  with  activity  and  good-humor 
in  getting  supper;  while  the  frontiers-man,  knocking  the  ashes 
from  his  tomahawk-pipe,  passed  me  a  flask  of  Ohio  whisky,  which, 
after  my  cold  ride,  had  all  the  virtue  of  Monongahela.  Some 
coarse  fried  pork,  with  a  bowl  of  stewed  hominy,  hot  rolls,  and 
wild  honey,  did  not  come  amiss,  especially  when  backed  by  a  cup' 
of  capital  coffee  from  the  lower  country;  though  the  right  good- 
will with  which  we  all  bent  to  this  important  business  of  eating 
did  not  prevent  me  from  noticing  the  Frenchman -like  particu- 
larity with  which  the  Indians  ate  from  but  one  dish  at  a  time,, 
though  tasting  every  thing  upon  the  table. 

The  best-looking  of  the  two,  though  daubed  with  paint  to  a 
degree  that  made  him  look  perfectly  savage,  was  almost  the  only 
Indian  I  had  yet  found  who  could  talk  English  at  all ;  and  he 
seemed  both  amused  and  interested  while  I  read  over  to  him  a 
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slight  vocabulary  of  words  in  his  own  language,  as  I  had  taken 
down  the  terms  occasionally  in  my  pocket-book,  and  was  evi- 
dently gratified  when  I  added  to  their  number  from  his  lips.  He 
spoke  the  language,  indeed,  with  a  clearness  and  distinctness  of 
enunciation  such  as  I  have  only  heard  before  from  a  female 
tongue  ;  and  the  words  thus  pgronounced  had  a  delicacy  and 
music  in  their  sound  entirely  wanting  in  the  usual  slovenly  utter- 
ance of  Indians.  You  would  have  been  struck,  too,  in  the  midst 
of  our  philological  task,  to  see  the  grim-looking  savage  bend  over 
and  rock  the  cradle,  as  the  shivering  infant  would  commence  cry- 
ing behind  us.  In  this  way,  the  evening  passed  rapidly  enough; 
and  then  the  good  dame,  with-  her  husband  and  children  taking 
one  bed,  the  green  rider  and  I  took  each  another,  while  the  stage- 
dri\'er  and  remaining  white  man  shared  the  fourth  together.  The 
Indians  brought  in  their  guns  and  blankets  from  without,  and, 
making  a  mattress  of  my  buffalo-skin,  they  placed  their  feet  to  the 
fire,  and,  after  a  chirping  conversation  of  a  few  minutes  beneath 
their  woollen  toggery,  sunk  to  slumber. 

The  moon  was  still  shining  brightly  above,  as  I  sallied  out  an 
hour  before  dawn  to  wash  in  the  snow,  and  finish  in  the  open  air 
the  toilet  commenced  in  the  crowded  shanty.  Our  sleigh,  a  low, 
clumsy  pine  box  on  a  pair  of  ox-runners,  was  soon  after  at  the 
door:  and  covering  up  my  extremities  as  well  as  I  could  in  the 
wild  hay  which  filled  the  bottom  (for  the  morning  was  intensely 
cold),  I  wound  my  fur  robe  around  my  head  to  keep  my  face  from 
freezing,  and  soon  found  myself  gliding  at  a  prodigious  rate  over 
the  smooth  prairie.  The  sun  was  sex-eral  hours  high  when  we 
struck  a  fine  grove  of  timber,  through  which  the  small  but  rapid 
River  Huron  takes  its  way;  and  thrashing  through  the  wintry 
stream,  we  merely  paused  long  enough  at  a  shanty  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  adjust  some  of  our  harness  which  was  broken  while 
fording  the  torrent,  and  reached  a  comfortable  log-cabin,'  in  which 
we  breakfasted  at  noon.  There  was  an  Indian  encampment  with- 
in gun-shot  of  the  house;  and  seeing  a  melartcholy-looking  squaw 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms  hanging  abdut  the  farm-house,  I  left  my 
landlady  turning  some  venison  cutlets  and  grilled  grouse,  to  see 
how  the  aborigines  fared  in  this  cold  weather.  A  pretty  Indian 
girl  of  fourteen,  driving  a  couple  of  half-starved  ponies,  indicated 
the  camp  of  her  friends.  They  proved  to  be  a  very  inferior  band, 
having  but  two  hunters,  and  those  inefiicient-looking  fellows,  to  a 
score  of  women  and  children.  Sheer  necessity  had  compelled 
them  to  encamp  near  the  settlement;  and  a  more  squalid,  misera- 
ble-looking set  of  creatures  I  never  beheld.     The  chief  of  the 
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party,  contrary  to  the  usual  Indian  custom,  had  let  his  beard* 
^row  till  it  stood  out  in  small  tufts  from  every  part  of  his  sinister- 
looking,  smoke-dried  face;  and  the  thong  of  leather  which  sus- 
tained his  scalping-knife  seemed  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
binding  the  fragments  of  his  greasy  and  tattered  capote  to  his 
body,  and  of  keeping  the  loosely-hung  component  parts  of  the 
body  itself  together.  A  bluff-faced,  English-looking  white  youth 
of  eighteen,  with  a  shock  head  of  reddish  curly  hair,  and  wearing 
a  hunting-frock  of  some  coarse  material,  striped  like  a  bed-ticking, 
secured  to  his  body  with  a  red"  belt,  from  which  a  hatchet  was  sus- 
pended, was  assisting  him  in  "spancelling"  a  refractory  pony. 
The  young  gentleman,  as  I  afterward  learned,  belonged  to  the  tribe 
— some  runaway  apprentice,  perhaps,  who  thought  he  was  playing 
Rolla.  'The  rest  of  the  mongrel  concern  dodged  like  beavers 
beneath  the  mats  of  their  smoky  wigwams,  as  I  approached  their 
common  fire  to  warm  myself 

Returning  to  the  farm-house,  I  found  a  little  girl  playing  on  the 
floor  with  several  strings  of  beads,  which  the  squaw  first  mentioned 
had  just  parted  with  to  purchase  food  for  her  starving  infant. 
The  family,  however,  though  they  suffered  the  child  to  retain  the 
ornaments,  supplied  the  poor  woman  with  food  and  comforts  to 
ten  times  their  value.  The  Indian  mother,  I  was  told,  though 
nearly  fainting  from  exhaustion,  asked  for  nothing  except  for  her 
child;  and  seemed  deeply  affected  when,  after  by  signs  apprizing 
the  whites  of  her  situation,  she  obtained  the  required  sustenance. 

Upon  emerging  from  this  grove  and  getting  out  once  more  on 
the  prairie,  I  could  distinguish  a  solitary  horseman,  followed  by 
his  dog,  coming  toward  us,  at  least  a  mile  off;  and  remarking, 
that  as  they  approached  us  the  distance  between  the  man  and  his 
canine  companion  increased  at  a  very  unusual  rate,  I  was  induced 
to  scan,  the  appearance  of  the  latter  as  he  passed  within  rifle-shot 
of  our  sleigh  after  his  master  was  out  of  hail.     It  proved  to  be 

*  Robertson,  Charlevoix,  and  other  European  writers,  mention  that  the 
American  Indians  have  naturally  no  beards.  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  observing 
that  a  beard  is  less  common  to  our  aborigines  than  to  the  natives  of  Europe  or 
Asia,  ascribes  its  absence  chiefly  to  the  fashion  of  plucking  it  out  in  early  life. 
"  It  is  esteemed  necessary  to  the  decency  of  appearance  among  the  young  and 
middle-aged  to  remove  the  beard;  and,  as  the  razor  is  unknown  to  them,  they 
employ  the  only  means  at  command  to  eradicate  it.  Hence  it  is  more  com- 
mon to  see  beards  upon  old  men,  who  become  careless  and  neglectful  of  per- 
sonal appearance.  Of  the  Indians  of  the  Algonquin  stock,  the  Chippewas 
are  perhaps  the  most  exempted  from  beards,  the  OUawas  less  so,  and  the  Pot- 
tawatomies  still  less.  Among  the  two  last  tribes  there  is  a  custom  sufficiently 
frequent,  though  not  universal,  of  letting  the  beard  grow  only  upon  the  under 
lip,  or  upon  the  chin,  from  which  it  depends  in  a  compact  lock,  or  a  kind  of 
bunch." — Travels  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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an  enormous  wolf;  and  we  actually  tracked  the  fellow  for  eighteen 
miles,  to  a  thick  brake  on  the  banks  of  a  frozen  stream,  from 
which  he  had  first  leaped  into  the  traveler's  tracks,  and  steadily^ 
followed  on  in  his  horse's  steps  to  the  point  where  he  passed  us. 
The  cowardly  rascal,  being  hard  pushed  with  hunger,  though  he 
could  have  no  idea  of  attacking  the  traveler  by  himself,  had  prob- 
ably just  trudged  along  mile. after  mile  in  hope  of  raising  a.posse 
comitatus  of  his  long-haired  brethren  along  the  road,  or  of  availing 
himself  after  nightfall  of  some  accident  that  might  overtake  the 
horseman,  who  was  so  unconscious  of  his  volunteer  escort.  Had 
the  man  but  turned  his  horse  and  run  the  wolf  a  hundred  yards, 
he  would  have  rid  himself  of  a  companion  that  circumstances, 
might  possibly  have  rendered  inconvenient. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  banks  of  Rock 
River,  whose  broad  and  limpid  current  was,  of  course,  congealed 
by  the  rigors  of  winter.  The  enterprising  and  intelligent  setder 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  who,  though  repeatedly  driven  off  by 
the  Indians,  has  been  for  fifteen  years  established  at  "Dixon's- 
Ferry,"  detained  me  some  time  at  dinner  in  expatiating  upon  the 
healthfulness  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  abundance  of  fish 
and  game  of  all  kinds  which  frequent  the  waters  of  the  fine  stream, 
upon  which  he  resides.  The  river,  which  is  navigable  for  boats, 
of  fifty  tons  nearly  a  hundred  miles  above  the  Mississippi,  flows 
through  a  gentle  valley,  with  the  prairie  sloping  to  its  edge  upon 
either  side,  except  when  a  group  of  bold  rocks,  forming  a  cave, 
whose  entrance  has  a  perfect  CJothic  arch  of  some  twenty  feet 
high,  rear  their  sudden  pinnacles  above  the  farther  bank.  The 
smoothness  of  the  adjacent  ground  is  broken  here  and  there  by 
an  open  grove;  while  an  occasional  thicket,  with  one  or  two  rank- 
ly  overgrown  alluvial  islands  in  the  river,  must  constitute  a  beau- 
tiful landscape  in  summer.  This  spot  was  Gen.  Atkinson's  head- 
quarters during  the  Black-Hawk  war,  and  may  be  considered 
about  the  centre  of  operations  during  the  recent  Indian  difficul- 
ties. A  sharp  ride  of  twelve  miles  over  the  open  prairie  brought 
us  after  dark  to  Buffalo  Grove,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
melancholy  incidents  that  attended  those  commotions. 

A  party  of  four  or  five  mounted  travelers,  bound  from  Galena  for 
the  lower  country,  were  obliged  to  pass  the  grove  on  their  route 
just  after  the  difficulties  with  the  Indians  commenced.  They  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  grove,  when  one  of  the  aumber,  conceiv- 
ing that  it  might  harbor  an  ambush,  suggested  the  expediency  of 
deviating  from  the  usual  path,  and  taking  a  somewhat  circuitous 
course.  He  was  opposed,  however,  by  his  companions ;  an,d  one 
of  them,  taunting  him  with  an  unnecessary  regard  to  prudence,. 
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spurred  his  horse,  and  advanced  first  into  the  fatal  wood.  His 
horse  could  have  made  but  a  few  bounds — I  have  seen  his  grave, 
just  within  the  edge  of  the  grove — when  an  Indian  bullet  brought- 
him  to  the  ground ;  and  his  companions,  wheeling  on  their  track, 
for  the  present  escaped  farther  mischief.  On  arriving  at  Dixon's 
Ferry,  it  was  proposed  the  next  day  to  return  and  bury  the  poor 
fellow,  who  had  thus  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  rashness.  Eight 
persons,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Savary,  the  Indian  agent  for  the 
hostile  tribes,  volunteered  upon  the  kind  office,  which  was  per- 
formed without  molestation ;  and  the  agent,  with  the  greater  part 
of  those  present,  then  kept  on  his  way  to  the  upper  country;  the 
rest,  among  whom  was  my  informant,  returning  to  their  home  on 
Rock  River.  A  confused  account  is  given  of  what  followed;  as 
four  of  Mr.  Savary's  party,  including  himself,  were  slain  in  another 
ambush;  and  those  who  escaped  by  the  speed  of  their  horses  had 
but  little  opportunity,  after  the  first  surprise,  to  observe  how  their 
companions  met  their  fate.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  the  un- 
.fortunate  agent,  turning  in  his  saddle  after  the  first  fire,  was  shot 
in  the  act  of  appealing  to  the  Indians  as  their  friend  and  "father," 
— the  reply  being  a  disclaimer  of  his  official  character,  and  the 
words,  "We  have  no  longer  any  white  father,"  accompanying  the 
discharge  of  the  piece  whose  bullet  pierced  his  brain.  The  head 
of  the  ill-fated  gentleman,  carried  off  by  the  Indians,  is  said  to 
have  been  afterward  recognized  and  recovered  from  the  savage 
band.  The  Indians  fired  the  house  of  the  settler  (an  old  New- 
Yorker)  at  Buffalo  Grove ;  and  the  half-burnt  timbers  and  lonely 
doorposts  contrasted  strangly,  as  I  viewed  them,  in  passing,  by 
the  morning  sun,  with  the  neat  new  log-dwelling  a  few  paces  off, 
in  which  I  had  most  comfortably  spent  the  night  before. 

But  these  traces  of  savage  war  soon,  by  their  frequency,  become 
familiar. , 

The  aspect  of  the  country  changes  considerably  soon  after  pass- 
ing Rock  River.  The  prairie  is  frequently  broken  by  sudden 
ravines;  the  number  of  groves  increases;  the  streams  run  more 
rapidly  over  their  pebbly  beds;  and  huge  masses  of  crumbling 
rock  rise  like  the  ruined  walls  of  old  castles  along  the  mimic  vales 
through  which  they  take  their  way.  In  these  secluded  dells,  a 
number  of  settlers  had  ventured  to  fix  themselves  along  the  Galena 
route;  and  though  many  have  now  returned  to  their  precarious 
homes,  the  humble  dwellings  and  various  little  improvements  of 
others  remain  as  they  left  them  when  fleeing  with  their  families 
before  the  dreaded  savage.  With  the  appearance  of  one  of  these 
cottages  I  was  struck  particularly.  The  roots  of  a  large  tree, 
whose  branches  brushed  a  wall  of  rock  opposite  to  it,  had  caused 
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a  sparkling  brook  to  describe  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  in  winding 
through  a  small  alluvial  bottom,  while  a  row  of  wild  plum-trees 
across  the  little  peninsula  thus  formed  divided  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  valley,  and  just  left  room  enough  for  the  cabin  of  the  settler, 
with  a  few  acres  for  a  garden  around  his  door.  A  few  acres  more 
along  the  margin  of  the  brook  supplies  another  enclosure;  and 
the  fences  and  fixtures  exhibited  a  degree  of  care  and  arrangement 
by  no  means  common  in  this  region.  But  the  exiled  owner  had 
never  returned  to  his  tasteful  though  humble  home.  The  open 
door  swung  loose  upon  a  single  hinge;  the  snow  lay  far  within 
the  threshold;  and  a  solitary  raven,  perched  upon  the  roof,  seemed 
to  consider  the  abode  of  desolation  so  much  his  own,  that,  heed- 
less of  a  flock  of  his  brothers  which  rose  from  some  carrion  near 
as  we  approached  the  place,  he  only  moved  sideways  along  the 
rafter,  and  gave  a  solitary  croak  as  we  drove  by. 

Approaching  Galena,  the  country  becomes  still  more  broken 
and  rocky,  until  at  last  a  few  short  hills,  here  called  "knobs,"  in- 
dicated our  approach  to  Fever  River:  the  river  itself  at  once 
became  visible  when  we  had  wound  round  the  last  of  these,  and 
got  among  the  broken  ravines  that  seam  the  declivity,  sloping 
down  for  nearly  a  mile  to  its  margin.  Short  sudden  hills,  the 
bluffs  of  the  prairie  beyond,  partly  wooded  and  partly  faced  with 
rock,  formed  the  opposite  shore;  while  the  town  of  Galena  lay 
scattered  along  their  broken  outline,  as  if  some  giant  had  pitched 
a  handful  of  houses  against  the  hill-side,  and  the  slimy  mud  (for 
which  the  streets  of  Galena  are  celebrated)  had  caused  them  to 
stick  there.  We  crossed  on  the  ice,  and  I  am  now  once  more  in 
a  frame-house. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Upper  Mississippi,  Feb.  §th. 
I  HAD  only  been  in  Galena  a  few  hours,  when  I  learned  that  a 
mail-carrier  was  to  start  in  the  morning  for  Fort  Crawford  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  determined  at  once  to  accompany  him ; 
deferring  an  examination  of  the  country  around  Galena  till  my 
return.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  of  a  fine,  clear,  cold  day, 
when  my  compagnon  de  voyage,  a  bluff-faced,  curly-pated  fellow,  in 
a  green  blanket  coat,  drove  up  to  the  door  in  a  better  sleigh  than 
I  had  seen  on  any  of  the  post-routes  below;  and  wrapping  my- 
self up  in  a  couple  of  buffalo-robes  and  sundry  blankets,  I  found 
myself,  after  ascending  the  rugged  bluffs  of  Fever  River,  armed  at 
all  points  to  encounter  the  biting  wind  which  swept  the  open  plain 
beyond.  And  here  I  may  remark,  that  although  the  cold  winds 
in  this  prairie  country  have  a  power  that  I  had  no  idea  of  till  I 
experienced  it,  yet  the  people  dress  so  much  more  rationally  than 
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they  do  at  the  north  on  the  sea-board,  that  health  and  even  com- 
fort are  but  Httle  invaded. 

I  remember,  when  first  overtaken  by  the  cold  weather  on  the 
prairies,  I  was  traveling  with  a  simple  furred  wrapper  as  an  over- 
coat and  a  pair  of  carpet  socks  over  my  boots;  the  last  of  which, 
from  their  clumsy  and  effeminate  appearance,  I  long  neglected  to 
put  on.  But  on  arriving  one  night  at  a  lonely  shanty,  I  found  an 
old  Indian  trader  just  disencumbering  himself  of  his  traveling 
gear,  and  the  lesson  has  not  been  readily  forgotten.  His  disrob- 
ing reminded  me  of  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet  with  his  sixteen 
jackets,  (a  stale  joke,  by  the  by,  which  is  now  rarely  practised 
upon  the  stage,) — and  a  man-at-arms  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
his  armor  of  plate  and  triple  coat  of  twisted  mail,  was  not  cased 
in  better  proof  than  was  my  Indian  trader.  Among  the  articles 
of  dress  that  I  recollect,  were  a  blanket-coat  over  an  ordinary  sur- 
tout,  a  plaid  cloak  upon  that,  and  a  buffalo-robe  trumping  the 
whole;  while  three  pair  of  woollen  socks,  buckskin  moccasins, 
and  long  boots  of  buffalo-skin  with  the  fur  inside,  assisted  his 
leggins  of  green  baize  in  keeping  his  extremities  warm;  and  a 
huge  hood  and  visor  of*  fur  set  Jack  Frost  at  defiance  should  he 
assail  from  above.  I  do  not  by  any  means  mention  all  these 
defences  as  constituting  the  ordinary  apparel  of  the  country;  for 
every  one  on  the  frontier  dresses  just  as  he  pleases,  and  whether 
he  has  his  blankets  and  skins  made  up  into  coats  and  boots,  or 
wears  them  loose  about  his  person,  no  one  comments  upon  it. 
The  utmost  freedom  of  dress  prevails;  and  you  may  see  the  same 
person  three  days  in  succession  with  a  leather  hunting-shirt,  a  sur- 
tout  of  scarlet  woollen,  or  a  coat  of  superfine  broadcloth  just  from 
St.  Louis,  all  worn  in  any  company  with  the  same  air  of  independ- 
ence; and  while  several  colors  and  textures  frequently  combine 
in  the  same  dress,  the  result  is  of  course  an  outrageous  violation 
of  taste  in  individual  instances,  but  great  picturesqueness  of  cos- 
tume upon  the  whole :  the  very  figure  whose  apparel  is  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  laws  of  good  taste  as  last  enacted  by  fashion,  being 
often  that  which,  of  all  others,  a  painter  would  introduce  into  a 
landscape  to  relieve  its  colors,  or  copy  for  some  romantic  charm 
of  its  own. 

The  country  through  which  we  now  drove,  though  only  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  woodland,  presented  a  very  different 
appearance  from  the  open  prairie  below.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Galena  it  was  much  broken  by  rocky  ravines  and  deep  gullies, 
which,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  must  afford  a  ready  passage  for 
the  water  created  by  the  melting  of  large  bodies  of  snow;  and  far 
away  toward  the  Mississippi,  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  showed 
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like  a  distant  range  of  mountains,  that  on  nearer  approach  resolved 
themselves  into  three  or  four  distinct  hills,  which  again  on  reach- 
ing their  banks  proved  to  be  only  rocky  eminences,  of  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  elevation — standing  isolated  on  the  vast  plain,  like 
excrescences  thrown  up  by  some  eruption  from  its  surface.  Be- 
yond these,  again,  the  country  became  beautifully  undulating; 
and  when  the  warm  light  of  sunset  glanced  along  the  tall  yellow 
grass  which  raised  its  tapering  spears  above  the  snowy  surface, 
and  the  purple  light  of  evening  deepened  in  the  scattered  groves 
that  rested  on  its  bosom,  it  required  no  exercise  of  fancy  to  con- 
ceive that  these  were  sloping  lawns,  and  smooth  meadows,  and 
open  parks,  which  the  gathering  shades  of  night  were  stealing 
from  the  eye.  But  at  last,  just  where  the  landscape  was  becom- 
ing almost  too  broken  to  keep  up  these  associations  of  high  culti- 
vation, a  distant  light  appeared  glimmering  at  the  bottom  of  a 
rocky  valley;  and  slipping  and  floundering  through  the  snow 
which  partially  smoothed  the  rugged  descent,  we  entered  a  small 
hamlet  of  log-huts,  and  drove  up  to  the  door  of  a  frame-building, 
which  proved  to  be  the  public-house  of  "Mineral  Point." 

A  porriy  Tennesseean,  of  some  six  feetliigh,  received  us  warml}- 
at  the  door,  and  hurried  me  into  a  room  where  a  large  fire  of  burr- 
oak,  and  a  smoking  supper  of  venison  and  hot  corn-cakes,  were 
alike  welcome.  Half  a  dozen  miners  in  leather  shirts  or  belted 
coats  of  Kentucky  jean  were  lounging  about  the  establishment; 
while  a  tall  backwoodsman,  in  a  fringed  hunting-frock,  was 
stretched  on  several  chairs,  with  a  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  the 
other  resting  on  a  Pelham  novel,  which,  with  a  volume  of  Shakes- 
peare, an  old  bible,  and  the  "Western  Songster,"  formed  a  pyra- 
mid beneath  his  brawny  arm.  "Whirling  Thunder,"  the  Winne- 
bago chief,  had,  as  I  was  informed,  just  left  the  establishment,  or 
our  party  would  have  been  perfect.  The  old  fellow,  who,  I  pre- 
sume, is  superannuated,  had  been  breathing  revenge  and  slaughter 
against  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  who,  he  says,  have  killed  a  number 
of  his  tribe,  and  he  avows  a  determination  to  come  down  upon 
the  enemy  with  seven  hundred  warriors;*  though  I  believe  it  is 

*  The  animosity  existing  between  tliese  warlil^e  tribes,  it  would  seem,  has 
lately  manifested  itself  beneath  the  very  guns  of  Fort  Crawford.  In  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  papers,  while  these  pages  were  passing 
through  the  press,  it  is  stated,  under  date  of  November  i8th,  that  "The  In- 
dians in  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Chien  have  again  been  engaged  in  hostile 
acts,  which  portend  a  serious  termination.  A  party  of  Sauks  and  Foxs,  after 
killing  several  Menomones  on  Grant  River,  attacked  a  lodge  of  Winneba^oes 
on  an  island  about  three  miles  above  Prairie  du  Chien.  It  was  occupied  at 
the  time  by  women  and  children  only,  the  warriors  being  absent  on  a  hunting 
excursion.     Suddenly  the  Sauk-and-Fox  party  made  their  appearance  before 
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■well  known  that  there  are  not  at  present  half  the  number  in  his 
tribe,  and  they  scattered  far  and  wide  on  their  hunting  expeditions. 
As  it  was,  however,  I  found  the  company  into  which  I  was  thrown 
nn  more  than  one  way  agreeable.  They  were  civil  and  conversa- 
"ble ;  and  when  a  cigar  was  handed  me  by  a  well-dressed  gentle- 
man engaged  in  the  mines,  who  had  sat  down  to  supper  with  us, 
I  stretched  my  legs  before  the  fire,  and  soon  felt  myself  perfectly 
■at  home.  The  rumors  of  Indian  wars,  with  the  incidents  in  those 
already  gone  by,  being  thoroughly  discussed,  feats  of  strength  and 
activity  were  next  introduced ;  whereat,  a  burly,  broad-shouldered 
fellow,  with  a  head  of  hair  like  a  boat's  swab,  jumped  on  his  feet, 
and  shaking  the  flaps  of  his  rough  kersey  doublet  like  pair  of 
wings,  he  crowed  and  swore  that  he  could  throw  any  man  of  his 
weight  in  the  mines.  "Why,  Bill  Armstrong,"  cried  a  little  old 
man,  who  I  was  assured  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  shaking 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe  the  while,  "1  could  double  up  two  such 
fellows  as  you  in  my  time ;  and  I  think  as  it  is  (slowly  rising  and 
•collaring  the  puissant  Bill),  I'll  whip  one  of  them  now  for  a  treat;" 
they  grappled  at  once,  and  Armstrong  good-naturedly  allowing 
the  old  man  to  put  him  down,  a  laugh  was  raised  at  his  expense. 
But  Bill  was  too  much  a  cock-of-the-walk  to  mind  it;  and,  strid- 
ing up  to  the  bar,  he  called  out,  "Come  here,  old  fellow,  and  take 
your  treat — your  a  steamboat;  but  who  couldn't  be  beat  by  a  fel- 
low that  had  forty  years  the  advantage  of  him!" 

The  next  day's  sun  found  us,  when  a  few  hours  high,  in  a 
■country  which,  though  not  a  house  was  to  be  seen  for  miles,  I  can 

the  lodge,  fired  into  it,  tomaiiawked  and  scalped  ten  of  the  inmates.  But  one 
of  the  Sauk  warriors  lost  his  life,  and  that  was  by  the  hand  of  a  Winnebago 
■boy,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  The  youth  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
lodge,  between  a  younger  brother  and  sister,  when  two  of  the  warriors  made 
their  appearance  and  fired  upon  them.  Recollecting  instantly  that  an  old  gun 
remained  in  the  lodge  loaded,  he  procured  it,  and  awaited  the  return  of  the 
foe,  who  had  retreated  for  the  purpose  of  reloading  their  guns.  As  soon  as 
they  appeared  before  him,  he  took  deliberate  aim  at  one  of  them,  fired,  and 
the  bullet  went  through  the  heart  of  his  enemy.  He  then  escaped  at  the  in- 
terior of  the  lodge,  made  his  way  for  the  river,  swam  it,  and  gave  information 
of  the  massacre  at  Fort  Crawford.  A  detachment  of  troops  was  immediately 
-ordered  out  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers,  but,  as  far  as  known,  without  success. 
The  Winnebagoes,  it  is  said,  had  determined  on  retaliation,  and  their  warriors 
were  already  collecting.  Their  foe,  it  is  also  known,  are  ready  to  receive 
them;  having  been  recently  arming  and  equipping  themselves  for  fight.  To- 
ward the  Winnebagoes  all  parties  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  have  an  undying 
hatred.  They  view  them  as  having  been  the  cause,  by  their  bad  counsels,  of 
all  the  calamities  brought  upon  them  by  the  late  war,  and  as  having  acted  a 
treacherous  and  infamous  part  at  the  termination  of  it.  Many  circumstances 
■concur  to  make  it  more  than  probable  that,  should  a  conflict  take  place,  it  will 
be  a  long  and  bloody  one. " 
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only  compare,  with  its  intermingling  of  prairies  and  groves,  rocky 
ravines  and  rapid  brooks  of  sparkling  water,  to  the  appearance 
which  the  beautiful  cultivated  districts  along  the  Hudson  would 
present  if  the  fences  and  farm-houses  were  taken  away.  Its  varied 
aspect  was  far  more  pleasing  to  my  eye  than  the  immense  plains 
of  table-land  below,  where  the  sound  of  a  waterfall  is  never  to  be 
heard,  and  a  stone  larger  than  a  pebble  is  (unless  on  the  banks  of 
the  Illinois)  rarely  met  with.  The  soil,  indeed,  is  not  so  rich, 
but  the  country  is  unquestionably  more'  healthy;  and  though  the 
climate  is  actually  more  severe  in  winter,  yet  the  wind  is  so  much 
broken  by  the  numerous  groves  and  the  general  inequalities  of 
surface,  that  one  suffers  much  less  from  cold.  A  great  error  is 
committed  by  Government  in  keeping  the  wild  land  of  this  region 
out  of  market;  for  the  patches  of  woodland,  though  frequent,  are 
not  so  dense  as  those  below;  and  the  number  of  smelting-furnaces- 
of  lead-ore,  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  country  between 
Rock  River  and  the  Ouisconsin,  tends  to  diminish  them  so  rapid- 
ly, that  a  dozen  years  hence  wood  enough  will  hardly  be  left  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  farmer.  Whatever  measures  are 
adopted,  however — and  I  believe  there  is  a  bill  in  relation  to  these 
lands  now  pending  in  Congress — the  pre-emption  rights  of  the 
first  settlers  should  be  secured  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  Their 
sufferings  from  three  Indian  wars  within  ten  years,  and  their  en- 
durance of  every  risk  and  privation,  are  almost  incredible;  and, 
considering  that  it  will  take  them  some  time  now  to  recover  from, 
the  last  affair  of  Black  Hawk,  Government  ought  to  give  them' 
several  years'  credit;  but  the  early  sale  of  the  lands  I  believe  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  future  welfare  of  one  of  the  finest  regions 
in  the  world.  The  truth  is,  that  no  smelting  should  be  done  in. 
the  interior;  but  the  mineral  should  be  transported  to  points 
where  fuel  is  more  abundant,  and  the  timber  now  growing  upon 
the  spot  left  for  the  use  of  the  farmers  arid  miners,  to  whom  it  is 
indispensable  for  the  prosecution  of  their  labors.  Such  will  hardly 
be  the  case  until  a  property  in  lands  is  established,  and  individuals 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  sweep  grove  after  grove  from  the  soil, 
till  the  country  begins  to  assimilate  in  some  places  to  those  leaf- 
tracks  in  Illinois,  which  will  probably  remain  unsettled  prairie  for 
a  century  to  come. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  bold  life  which  these  miners 
have  long  led — the  chief  dangers  of  which,  it  is  presumed,  are  now 
over — by  observing  a  strong  block -house  erected  among  a  cluster 
of  small  shanties,  where  two  brothers  lived,  with  whom  we  stopped 
to  take  some  refreshment  at  noon.    They  were  miners  and  farmers. 
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together;  and  carrying  on  their  business  remote  from  any  other 
house  or  settlement,  they  probably  sent  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
productions  of  their  favored  soil  to  market  at  Galena  in  the  same 
car.  They  had  struck  the  vein  of  ore  which  they  were  working 
in  badger-hunting — the  habits  of  that  animal  being  of  greal  assist- 
ance to  the  miner  in  exploring  for  mineral.  I  saw  at  the  same 
place  a  fine  dog  terribly  gored  by  a  wild  boar — the  descendant  of 
the  domestic  hog,  which  runs  wild  in  this  region,  and  sometimes 
makes  a  good  hunt. 

Our  route  hither,  which  was  by  no  means  direct,  carried  us 
through  a  broken  savage  country,  where  a  thousand  clear  streams 
seemed  to  have  their  birth  among  the  rocks,  singing  away,  though 
the  earth  was  wrapped 

"In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow," 

as  if  the  leaves  of  June  quivered  over  their  crystal  currents.  At 
one  time,  these  crisped  fountains  were  the  only  objects  that  gave 
life  to  a  burnt  forest  through  which  we  rode,  where  the  tall,  branch- 
less, and  charred  trees  stood  motionless  on  the  steep  hill-side,  or 
lay  in 'wild  disorder  as  they  had  tumbled  from  the  rocky  heights 
into  a  ravine  below.  Emerging  from  this  desolate  region,  where 
the  tracks  of  bears  and  other  wild  animals  were  to  be  seen  on 
every  side,  we  launched  out  on  one  of  the  loveliest  prairies  I  ever 
beheld.  It  was  about  a  mile  wide,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five 
in  length,  and  smooth  as  a  billiard-table,  with  two  small  islets  of 
wood  in  the  centre.  Our  horses,  which  had  seemed  almost  fagged 
out  by  slipping  and  stumbling  among  the  rocks  and  fallen  trees  in 
the  timbered  land,  now  pricked  up  their  ears  and  snorted  with 
animation  as  they  made  our  light  sleigh  skim  over  the  smooth 
plain. 

It  was  afternoon  on  the  third  day  after  leaving  Galena,  that  on 
descending  an  abrupt  sieppe  of  about  fifty  yards,  we  came  to  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Ouisconsin,  winding  through  a  narrow  valley 
below.  Following  down  the  slender  rill,  whose  banks  exhibited 
no  shrubbery  save  a  few  dwarf  willows,  we  crossed  a  wooded  bot- 
tom, where  the  long  grass  among  the  trees  shot  above  the  snow 
to  the  height  of  our  horses'  shoulders,  and  reached  at  last  the 
Ouisconsin,  where  the  stream  might  be  near  a-qiiarter  of  a  mile 
wide.  After  trying  the  ice  in  several  places  with  long  poles,  we 
ventured  at  last  to  cross;  and,  scaling  a  bold  bluif  at  the  opposite 
side,  paused  a  moment  at  a  trading-house,  owned  by  a  French- 
man, to  let  our  horses  blow.  A  band  of  Winnebagoes  were 
standing  at  the  door;  and  as  they  were  all  in  mourning  for  some 
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recently  deceased  relations,*  their  broad  blunt  features,  blackened 
as  they  were,  made  them  look  like  Hottentots.  A  ride  of  six 
miles,  through  a  high  rolling  prairie  interspersed  with  open  groves 
of  oak,  brought  us  at  last  in  view  of  the  bluffs  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, rising  in  rocky  masses  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  bed  of  that  beautiful  river,  whose  iron-bound 
banks  and  gentle  crystalline  current  bear  but  little  affinity  to  the 
marshy  shores  and  turbid  tide  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  name,  after  the  Missouri  gives  a  new  character  to  its  waters. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  first  view  of  "The  Father  of  Rivers,"  as 
a  reach  of  several  miles — shut  in,  partly  by  its  own  bluffs,  and 
partly  by  those  of  the  Ouisconsin,  with  its  numerous  islets  smiling 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun — stretched  like  some  comely  lake 
of  the  west  before  my  eye.  It  was  girdled,  apparently,  by  inac- 
cessible cliffs  on  three  sides,  and  fringed  by  a  broad  meadow, 
■which,  in  its  turn,  was  bounded  and  sheltered  by  lofty  bluffs,  on 
the  fourth.  That  meadow  lay  now  beneath  me,  and  it  was  Prairie 
du  Chien. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Upper  Miss.,  Feb.  12th,  18^4. 

The  shadows  of  its  western  bluffs  had  deepened  far  over  the 
"broad  surface  of  the  ice-bound  Mississippi,  though  a  flood  of  yel- 
low light  still  bathed  the  gray  walls  of  Fort  Crawford,  as  its  exten- 

*  The  Winnebagoes,  as  they  are  the  most  savage-looking,  are  among  the 
haughtiest  of  the  tribesmen.  They  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  neighbor- 
ing clans ;  and  Carver  says,  that  in  his  time  there  was  a  tradition  in  the  coun- 
try that  the  nation  sprung  from  "some  strolling  bands  from  the  Mexican  coun- 
tries. "  In  "Long's  Expedition"  they  are  mentioned  as  being  of  distinct  origin 
from  the  Algonquin  tribes,  and  their  language  is  said  to  present  greater  diffi- 
culties than  any  of  the  northern  dialects.  "It  abounds, "  says  that  work,  " in 
harsh  and  guttural  sounds,  and  in  the  letter  r,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
common  in  the  Algonquin  languages.  It  is  difftcult  to  obtain  correct  informa- 
tion concerning  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  Winnebagoes,  as  a  strong 
prejudice  appears  to  prevail  against  them.  They  are  considered  unfriendly  to 
white  men,  and  this,  instead  of  being  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  favorable  trait 
of  their  character,  as  indicative  of  a  high  spirit  which  can  resent  injustice  and 
oppression,  and  which  will  not  crouch  before  the  aggressor,  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  much  ill-wind  toward  them. " — Long's  Expedition,  page  3i6. 

The  custom  of  blacking  the  face  by  way  of  mourning,  as  mentioned  in  the 
text,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Winnebagoes : — 

"The  Indians  are  particular  in  their  demonstrations  of  grief  for  departed 
friends;  they  consist  in  darkening  their  fices  with  charcoal,  fasting,  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  vermilion  and  other  ornaments  in  dress,  etc. ;  they  also  make 
incisions  in  ^heir  arms,  legs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  These  are  not  made 
for  the  purposes  of  mortification,  or  to  create  a  pain  which  shall,  by  dividing 
their  attention,  efface  the  recollection  of  their  loss;  but  entirely  from  a  belief 
that  their  grief  is  internal,  and  that  the  only  way  of  dispelling  it  is  to  give  it 
a  vent  through  which  to  escape." — Ibid.,  page  226. 
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sive  barracks  lay  in  the  form  of  an  isolated  square  on  the  level 
meadow  beneath  us;  while,  farther  to  the  north,  a  number  of 
dingy- wooden  buildings,  which  looked  like  a  fishing  hamlet,*  on 
the  immediate  bank  of  the  river,  were  momentarily  growing  more 
indistinct  in  the  advancing  twilight  as  we  approached  their  pur- 
lieus, and  drove  up  to  a  cabaret  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
garrison. 

It  was  within  pistol-shot  of  the  river;  a  comfortable  frame- 
building,  with  a  stockade-fence  around  it,  made  With  pickets,  some 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  high ;  a  voyageur  or  two,  with  a  few  half-breed- 
looking  residents,  were  loitering  about  the  door;  and  a  tall  Me- 
nomone  Indian,  with  a  tuft  of  drooping  feathers  on  his  crown,  was 
standing  with  folded  arms  apart  from  the  rest. 

A  portly  soldier-like  German,  who  had  formerly  been  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  infantry,  proved  to  be  the  landlord, 
and  bowed  me,  like  a  master  of  his  business,  into  a  room  heated 
to  suffocation  by  a  large  Canadian  stove,  placing  at  the  same 
time  a  strip  of  newly-written  paper  in  my  hands.  Imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  discovered  it  to  be  a  play-bill!  "Ihe.  public" 
were  respectfully  informed,  that  the  sterling  English  comedy  of 

*  Carver,  who  visited  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1766,  describes  it,  under  the 
name  of  "The  Lower  Town  of  the  Ottagaumies, "  as  a  large  place,  "contain- 
ing three  hundred  families.  The  housed, "  he  adds,  "  are  well  built,  after  the 
Indian  manner,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  a  very  rich  soil,  from  which  they 
raise  every  necessary  of  life  in  abundance.  This  town  is  the  great  mart  where 
all  the  adjacent  tribes,  and  even  those  who  inhabit  the  most  remote  branches 
of  the  Mississippi,  annually  assemble  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  bringing 
with  them  their  furs  to  dispose  of  to  the  traders. "  The  aspect  of  the  village 
is  very  different  at  present.  It  consists,  exclusive  of  two  or  three  frame-built 
stores,  of  some  five-and-twenty  rude  and  ruinous  dwelling-houses^  which  are 
almost  black  with  age,  and  the  population  can  hardly  amount  to  two  hundred 
souls.  The  situation  of  the  hamlet  and  the  features  of  the  country  adjacent 
are  thus  described  in  "Long's  Second  Expedition:" — "The  village  of  Prairie 
■du  Chien  is  situated  four  or  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsan,  on 
a  beautiful  prairie,  which  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  for  about 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  which  is  limited  to  the  east  by  a  range  of  steep  hills, 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  and  running  par- 
allel with  the  course  of  the  river  about  a  mile  and  a-half.  On  the  western 
bank  are  bluffs  which  rise  to  the  same  elevation,  and  are  washed  at  their  base 
by  the  river.  'Pike's  Hill,'  which  is  on  the  west  bank,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsan,  is  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  The 
hill  has  no  particular  limits  in  regard  to  its  extent,  being  merely  a  part  of  the 
river's  bluffs,  which  stretch  along  the  margin  of  the  river  on  the  west,  and 
retain  pretty  nearly  the  same  elevation  above  the  water.  In  general  the  accliv- 
ity toward  the  river  is  made  up  of  precipices  ranged  one  above  another,  some 
of  which  are  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  From  the  top 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  two  rivers  which  mingle  their  waters  at  the  base  of 
this  majestic  hill," — Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  St.  Peter's  River,  Vol.  /. , 
page  238. 
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"Who  Wants  a  Guinea?"  and  Fielding's  afterpiece  of  "Don 
Quixote  in  England,"  with  songs,  recitations,  etc.,  would  be  pre- 
sented this  evening,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  First  Regiment  at  Fort 
Crawford.  Nothing  could  be  more  apropos.  I  had  just  ascertained 
that  on  account  of  the  present  deep  snows,  with  the  prospect  of 
an  early  thaw,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  up  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  whither  my  ambition  led  me,  at  this-  season ; 
and  having  now  no  further  plans  to  arrange  during  the  evening, 
and  being  wholly  unprovided  with  letters  to  the  officers  of  the 
garrison,  I  was  really  rejoiced  at  such  an  opportunity  of  entering 
its  walls  incognito. 

The  sleigh  in  which  I  had  come  carried  me  in  a  few  minutes 
within  the  sally-port,  and  handing  the  ticket  with  which  mine 
host  had  provided  me  to  a  soldier  who  acted  as  door-keeper,  I 
entered  a  large  barrack-room,  fitted  up  very  neatly  as  a  theatre  by 
the  soldiers  themselves;  the  scenery,  quite  cleverly  done,  being 
all  painted  by  them,  and  the  lights,  ingeniously  placed  in  bayo- 
nets, prettily  arranged, — a  contrivance  suggested  by  their  own 
taste.  The  seats,  rising  like  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  were  so  adjusted 
as  to  separate  the  audience  into  three  divisions :  the  officers  with 
their  families  furnished  one,  the  soldiers  another,  and  "gumboes," 
Indians,  and  a  negro  servant  or  two  made  up  the  third.  A 
superb-looking  squaw  of  the  Sauk-and-Fox*  tribe  attracted  my 
attention  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  prevented  me  from  advan- 
cing beyond  the  worshipful  part  of  the  assemblage  last  mentioned, 
as  she  sat  between  two  pretty  but  plainly-dressed  Menomonet 
girls,  in  a  more  rich  and  beautiful  costume  than  I  ever  saw  at  a 
fancy  ball.  The  curtain  rose  while  I  was  studying  her  noble 
features  and  tasteful  finery,  and  contrasting  the  striking  and  some- 
what voluptuous  character  of  both  with  the  simple  attire  and  less 
mature  charms  of  the  two  nut-brown  beauties  beside  her.  Every 
eye  was  then  directed  to  the  stage,  and  I  remained  standing 

*  "The  united  bands  of  the  Saukies  and  Ottigaumies,  the  French  nicknamed, 
according  to  their  wonted  custom,  Des  Sacs  and  Des  Renards — the  Sacks  and 
the  Foxes." — Carver. 

+  The  Me-no-mo-ne,  or  wild-rice-eaters,  is  a  broken  band  that  served  with 
effect  against  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  in  the  Indian  difficulties  of  1832.  They 
are  a  finely-shaped  people,  of  a  much  lighter  complexion  than  the  other  north- 
western tribes,  and  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  taste  in  preparing,  and  neatness  in 
wearing,  the  various  articles  of  Indian  dress — ornamented  belts,  gaiters,  sheaths 
for  knives,  moccasins,  etc.  In  Long's  Expedition  they  are  mentioned  as  "The 
White  Indians,"  and  are  supposed  not  to  belong  to  the  Algonquin  stock.  It 
is  said  that  few  white  men  have  ever  been  able  to  learn  their  language;  and 
in  their  intercourse  they  use  the  melange  of  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Pot- 
tawatomie dialects,  which  is  the  common  medium  of  communication  on  the 
frontier. — See  Long's  Expedition,  Charlevoix,  etc. 
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against  the* door-post  till  the  act  was  concluded:  and  then,  just 
as  I  was  wishing  for  some  one  to  whom  to  express  my  surprise  at 
the  degree  of  skill  and  judgment  with  which  the  soldiers  played, 
considering  they  were  but  amateurs,  an  officer  made  his  Way  up 
to  me,  and  very  politely  insisted  upon  my  taking  his  seat  in  the 
more  favored  part  of  the  house.  The  ordinary  interchange  of 
commonplaces  between  gentlemen  who  are  strangers  to  each 
other  ensued,  and  then,  without  his  knowing  my  name  or  the 
slightest  circumstance  in  relation  to  me,  an  invitation  to  take  up 
my  quarters  in  th^  garrison  followed.  I  declined  the  invitation, 
but  we  exchanged  cards ;  and  I  had  hardly  got  through  breakfast 
in  the  morning,  when  my  new  acquaintance,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  T.,  the  commandant,  and  a  young  subaltern;  called  to 
repeat  the  invitation  of  the  evening  before;  bringing  a  soldier 
with  a  sled  to  transport  my  baggage,  and  a  led  horse  to  carry  my- 
self over  to  the  garrison.  It  would  have  been  absurd  to  meet 
such  cordial  proffers  of  hospitality  with  further  ceremony;  and 
an  hour  after  found  me  with  a  handsomely-furnished  room  of  my 
own,  a  fine  saddle-horse  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  a  servant  at 
my  call,  sitting  down  to  the  mess  with  as  fine  a  set  of  young  fel- 
lows as  I  ever  met  with.  I  have  been  particular  in  describing  my 
initiation  into  this  agreeable  and  accomplished  circle,  merely  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  gentleman-like  courtesy  and  frank  hos- 
pitality which  distinguish  the  officers  of  the  army,  wherever  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  them. 

I  have  now  been  here  nearly  two  weeks.  The  weather  has 
been  mild  and  beautiful,  and  my  time,  in  such  congenial  society, 
passes  delightfully;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  I  wake  each 
morn  at  ra'eille,  it  is  with  a  kind  of  sad  feeling  I  remember  that 
the  twenty-four  hours  just  passed  brings  me  nearer  to  the  time 
when  I  must  start  again  on  my  solitary  tour,  through  a  region 
where  fortune  can  hardly  throw  me  a  second  time  among  such 
companions. 

The  garrison  here  consists  of  five  companies  of  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  a  heutenant-colonel.  They  are  well  quartered 
in  very  handsome  barracks,  built  by  the  soldiers  themselves  of 
cut  stone;  the  buildings  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
and  enclosing  an  area  large  enough  for  a  battalion  to  drill  in. 
The  parade  is  nicely  graveled,  and  a  colonnade,  which  extends 
round  three  sides  of  the  parade,  gives  a  cheerful  aspect  to  the 
whole.  The  hospital  stands  by  itself  on  a  slight  knoll  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  barracks,  and  both  are  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  place,  as  it  now  stands, 
would  be  easily  tenable  against  hordes  of  Indians,  should  they  be 
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mad  enough  to  assail  it.  There  is  not  a  tree  around  it,  and  it  is 
furnished  with  a  park  of  artillery,  which,  from  an  open  interval 
left  at  each  angle  of  the  parallelogram,  could  sweep  the  whole 
prairie.  But  these  openings,  which  are  flanked  by  no  works 
whatsoever,  by  breaking  the  unity  of  the  square,  destroy  even  the 
appearance  of  a  fortification ;  and  the  place,  if  not  carried  by  an 
assault  from  a  regular  force,  would  easily  fall  before  its  formal 
approaches.  Such  an  attack  was  indeed  never  contemplated 
when  Fort  Crawford — which  was  only  intended  to  overawe  the 
Indians — was  erected;  but  even  in  a  collection  of  barracks,  one 
likes  to  see  them  so  disposed  as  to  preserve  a  military  air.  There 
is  a  small  but  well-chosen  library  belonging  to  the  post,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  companies  have  quite  good  miscellaneous  libraries  of 
their  own, — a  fact  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  private  soldiers. 
The  amusements  of  the  place,  so  far  as'  society  is  concerned,  are 
of  course  limited.  The  officers'  families  do  indeed  make  a  small 
circle;  and  for  those  who  like  to  study  life  in  all  its  phases,  there 
is  the  little  village  of  Prairie  du  Chien  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
garrison,  with  its  antique-looking  timber-built  houses,  containing 
an  amphibious  population  of  voyageurs  and  hunters,  half-French 
and  half-Indian.  Here  the  officers  sometimes  amuse  themselves 
in  getting  up  what  is  called  a  gumbo  ball,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tions I  have  had  of  them,  must  he  a  kind  of  harlequinade  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see.  Sporting,  however, — when  the  resources 
of  the  library  are  exhausted,  or  a  pipe  of  kinnekinic  ceases  to 
charm, — is  the  great  source  of  amusement  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
The  grouse  now  keep  in  large  packs  near  the  garrison;  snipe,  too, 
I  am  told,  are  abundant  when  in  season,  and  of  ducks  I  am  as- 
sured it  is  easy  to  kill  a  canoe-load,  when  they  begin  to  fly  along 
the  Mississippi.  Elk,  bear,  and  wolves  are  the  game  of  those 
who  are  more  ambitious  in  their  sport,  and  choose  to  go  farther 
to  seek  it.  The  meat  of  the  first  I  have  not  yet  tasted,  but  I 
made  a  capital  dinner  yesterday  from  a  sirloin  of  the  second,  at 
the  commandant's  quarters.  Bruin  was  served  up  in  handsome 
style,  and  some  old  wine  from  Colonel  T.'s  hospitable  cellar 
relished  in  this  latitude. 

The  scenery  round  Prairie  du  Chien  would  please  you  much. 
The  snow  has  now  entirely  left  the  bosom  of  the  prairie,  though 
it  still  hangs  like  flakes  of  morning  mist  round  the  rocky  brows  of 
the  adjacent  bluffs.  The  singular  landscape  created  by  these 
bold  heights  has  been  called  monotonous ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  so. 
Not  a  day,  not  an  hour  passes,  but  they  present  some  new  appear- 
ance. Each  shifting  cloud  brings  out  some  new  angle  of  the 
gigantic  blocks ;  and,  whether  the  rosy  tints  of  dawn  warm  their 
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Steep  sullen  brows,  or  the  glare  of  noon  settles  on  their  round 
summits,  and  tries  to  pierce  the  deep  ravines  which  block  them, 
out  from  each  other,  or  sunset,  with  its  mellow  hues,  lingers 
among  the  long  grass  which  paints  their  "umbered  face,"  where 
they  first  swell  from  the  plain, — to  me  they  are  always  lovely, 
grand,  and  peculiar.  I  ascended  one  of  them,  accompanied  by 
an  officer  on  horseback,  the  other  day,  by  winding  up  a-ravine  in 
the  rear,  which  brought  us  on  a  round,  bold,  grassy  height,  about 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  prairie;  to  which  the  bluff  descended, 
by  two  sheer  precipices  of  rock,  of  about  a  hundred  feet  each,, 
with  alternate  slopes  of  soil,  covered  with  long  yellow  grass — the 
whole  having  the  appearance  of  some  vast  fortress — an  enormous- 
bastion  thrown  up  in  huge  layers  of  earth  and  stone.  On  the 
very  summit  was  one  of  those  ancient  fortifications,  the  mysteri- 
ous jnementoes  of  an  unknown  race,  whose  gigantic  and  enduring 
works  are  scattered  over  thousands  of  leagues  of  this  continent, 
to  puzzle  the  curious  and  set  at  naught  the  surmises  of  the  anti- 
quary.* I  trod  each  winding  of  the  turf-covered  rampart,  and 
counted  what  appeared  to  be  the  embrasures  for  artillery,  as  my 
military  friend  commented  upon  the  position,  and  described  a 
number  of  similar  remains  which  he  had  examined  in  different 
parts  of  the  Western  country:  while  we  alike  dissented  from  the 
unsatisfactory  conclusions  of  those  closet  theorists  who  would 
attribute  the  fortified  appearance  of  this  tall  elevation, — the  enor- 
mous mounds  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis, — the  sunken  remains  on 
the  alluvial  bottoms  of  Illinois, — the  perfect  forms  which  give  its 
name  to  Circleville  in  Ohio,  and  the  deep  intrenchments  which 
channel  the  rocky  hills  of  eastern  Kentucky,  alike  to  the  action 
of  water :  suppositions  upon  a  par  for  ingenuity  with  those  which 

*  These  curious  remains  are  very  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  extend  alike  along  the  bluffs  which  face  the  Mississippi  and  those 
which  run  parallel  to  the  Ouisconsin  (or  Wisconsan,  as  it  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten). The  former,  which  are  the  works  alluded  to  in  the  text,  are  thus  des- 
cribed by  Major  Long,  in  his  journal  of  1817 :  — 

"  The  remains  of  ancient  works,  constructed  probably  for  military  purposes, 
were  found  more  numerous  and  of  greater  extent  on  the  highlands,  just  above- 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsan,  than  any  of  which  a  description  has  been  made 
public,  or  that  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  western  country.  There  the 
parapets  and  mounds  were  found  connected  in  one  series  of  works.  Wherever 
there  was  an  angle  in  the  principal  lines,  a  mound  of  the  largest  size  was 
erected  at  the  angle;  the  parapets  were  terminated  by  mounds  at  each  extremi- 
ty, and  also  at  the  gateways.  No  ditch  was  observed  on  either  side  of  the 
parapet.  In  many  places  the  lines  were  composed  of  parapets  and  mounds  in. 
conjunction,  the  mounds  being  arranged  along  the  parapets  at  their  usual  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  operating  as  flank  defences  to  the  lines. 

"  The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Chien  can  give  no  account  of 
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account  for  the  existence  of  the  prairies  by  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  the  same  element  from  what  was  formerly  the  beds  of  a  chain 
of  vast  inland  lakes.  The  same  prairies,  in  every  instance  that  I 
have  yet  seen,  except  the  single  one  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  being 
high  table-land,  some  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  streams 
and  groves  which  occasionally  chequer  them.  I  forget  whether  I 
have  before  mentioned  that  the  Indian  name  for  prairie  (scutay) 
which  means  alsoy&-^,  would  account  for  their  origin  with  any  one 
who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  the  action  of  that 
element  extends  these  grassy  domains  every  season  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  it  leaves  them  to  shoot  up  into  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
young  forest  in  another.* 

But  turn  with  me  to  yonder  view  of  the  Mississippi,  where  a 
hundred  wooded  islets  of  every  possible  form  repose  upon  the 
glistening  ice  that  silvers  its  broad  bosom.  How  grandly  does 
the  bold  promontory  of  "Pike's  Hill,"  interlocked  as  it  seems  with 
the  gray  crags  of  the  Ouisconsin,  shut  in  the  lordly  stream  on  the 
soiith;  and  there,  where  the  blue  water  has  broken  its  white  fetters, 
and  those  diminutive  figures  are  leaping  from  one  ice-cake  to  an- 
other, as  they  sparkle  in  the  sun  along  the  smooth  eastern  shore, 
how  beautifully  the  tall,  brown  grass  bends  over  the  pebbly  mar- 
gin !  You  may  look  now,  though  it  is  two  miles  off,  into  the  very 
centre  of  Fort  Crawford,  where  the  gleam  of  arms  flashing  over 
the  sanded  parade  tells  of  troops  in  motion,  though  the  sound  of 
their  drums  can  hardly  reach  your  ears.  What  a  point  would  this 
be  from  which  to  view  the  meeting  of  hostile  forces !  The  armies 
of  Europe  might  manoeuvre  on  the  smooth  prairie  below,  and  not 
a  guide  could  indicate  a  position  without  its  being  manifest  to 
your  eye  long  before  a  battalion  could  attain  it. 

these  ancient  works,  and  tlieir  only  mode  of  explaining  their  existence  is  by 
supposing  that  the  country  was  inhabited,  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  most 
remote  traditions,  by  a  race  of  white  men  similar  to  those  of  European  origin, 
and  that  they  were  cut  off  by  their  forefathers.  'It  is  said  that  tomahawks  of 
brass  and  other  metals,  differing  from  those  in  use  among  the  present  Indians, 
have  been  found  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.' — {Keaiing,~\  "And  stories 
are  told  of  gigantic  skeletons  being  often  disinterred  in  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Brisbois,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
informed  me  that  he  saw  the  skeletons  of  eight  persons  that  were  found  in 
digging  a  cellar  near  his  house,  lying  side  by  side.  They  were  of  a  gigantic 
size,  measuring  about  eight  feet  from  head  to  foot.  He  added,  that  he  took  a 
leg-bone  of  one  of  them  and  placed  it  by  the  side  of  his  own  leg,  in  order  to 
compare  the  length  of  the  two;  the  bone  of  the  skeleton  extended  six  inches 
above  his  knee.  None  of  these  bones  could  be  preserved,  as  they  crumbled 
to  dust  soon  after  they  were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. " — [Major  Long's  MS. 
as  quoted  tn  his  Second-  Expedition,'] 

*  See  Fergus'  Historical  Series,  No.  3.  "Origin  of  the  Prairies."  By 
Hon.  John  Dean  Caton,  LL.D.,  late  Chief-Justice  of  Illinois. 
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JOHN  DEAN  CATON. 


The  career  of  Ex-Chief-Justice  Caton,  of  Illinois,  has 
been  signalized  by  arduous  labors  and  by  deserved  success. 
If  the  details  of  his  life  could  be  laid  before  the  world,  they 
would  afford  a  record  to  be  commended  to  every  young 
man  who  is  struggling  with  adversity,  and  is  desirous  of 
creating  for  himself  an  honorable  name.  At  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  highest  judicial  posi- 
tion in  the  State,  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  capable  of 
put,ting  forth  its  most  vigorous  manifestations,  and  when 
his  physical  powers  were  unimpaired.  He  has  stamped 
the  impress  of  his  mind  upon  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
State;  and  in  the  volumes  of  the  Reports  which  contain 
his  decisions,  there  is  not  a  page  which  his  warmest  friends 
would  seek  to  blot,  not  a  sentence  which  betrays  the  spirit 
of  the  partisan  judge.  No  man  ever  illustrated  more  ad- 
mirably the  precept — 

"Justum  et  tpnacem  propositi  virum;" 

no  man  ever  held  the  scales  of  justice  with  a  steadier'' equi- 
poise. 

John  Dean  Caton  was  born  on  the  19th  of  March,  181 2, 
in  the  town  of  Monroe,  Orange  County,  New  York.  His 
father's  name  was  Robert  Caton,  whose  immediate  ances- 
tor, of  the  same  name,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  emigrated 
to  Maryland  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  ultimately 
settled  in  Virginia,  and  became  possessed  of  a  plantation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir  was  born,  March  22,  1761. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Rob- 
ert Caton,  the  son,  and  his  brother  John,  ran  away  from 
the  paternal  roof  and  joined  the  American  army,  then  en- 
camped before  Boston,  and  remained  with  it  until,  on  the 
declaration  of  peace,  it  was  disbanded.  The  two  brothers 
then  took  up  their  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson 
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River,  Orange  County,  New  York,  where  the  father  ot 
Judge  Caton  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Robert  Caton  was  married  three  times,  his  last  wife 
being  Hannah  Dean,  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage  was 
four  children — two  daughters  and  two  sons — the  elder  of 
whom  is  the  subject  of  this  notice.  At  four  years  of  age, 
young  Caton  left  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  he  did  not 
again  revisit  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  This 
change  in  his  circumstances  was  brought  about  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  when  his  mother,  with  four  orphan  children, 
removed  near  Brothertown,  in  what  was  then  the  town  of 
Paris,  in  Oneida  County,  New  York.  Here  she  rented  part 
of  a  house,  with  about  an  acre  of  land  attached,  of  her 
brother.  Her  straightened  circumstances  required  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  strictest  economy;  and  every  member  of  the 
family,  so  soon  as  able,  was  required  to  contribute  to  make 
the  little  patrimony  self-supporting.  Here  Caton's  boyhood 
was  passed,  and  here  in  the  district-school  his  mind  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge.  He  was  kept 
pretty  constantly  in  attendance  upon  this  school  until  he 
was  nine  years  old;  but  he  confessed  that,  from  his  disin- 
clination to  study,  this  became  a  difficult  task. 

Mrs.  Caton,  as  well  as  her  husband,  belonged  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends;  and  among  the  visitors  to  her  humble 
abode  was  Solomon  Bass,  who  resided  at  Smyrna,  Che- 
nango County.  Attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  boy, 
or  wishing  to  relieve  the  mother  of  a  portion  of  her  burden, 
he  persuaded  her  to  let  the  lad  accompany  him  home, 
promising  to  bring  him  up  as  a  farmer.  This  was  in 
March,  182 1. 

Friend  Solomon's  farm  was  anything  but  an  earthly  para- 
dise. It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  hills,  covered  with 
gloomy  forests,  in  which  a  small  clearing  had  been  made 
and  a  rude  cabin  erected.  The  boy  found  ample  occupa- 
tion in  bringing  water  to  the  house  from  a  neighboring 
stream,  in  driving  cattle  up  the  hill-sides  to  enable  them  to 
browse,  in  cutting  fire-wood,  and  in  tending  the  fires  of  the 
sugar-camp,  where  the  sap  of  the  maple  was  gathered  and 
e\'aporated.  So  onerous  were  the  tasks  imposed  upon  him 
by  Friend  Solomon,  in  carrying  pails,  that  to  this  day  the 
man  cannot  straighten  the  muscles  of  his  fingers;  and  so 
great  the  exposure  to  which  he  was  subjected,  that  his  feet 
became  frosted  and  the  flesh  in  places  came  off.     When- 
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ever  the  Judge  refers  to  this  episode  in  his  life,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  shuddering. 

At  the  end  of  nine  weeks  the  boy  was  returned,  with 
frosted  feet  and  crushed  spirits,  to  the  maternal  roof,  where 
he  once  more  received  that  love  and  kindness  which  a 
mother  only  can  bestow.  In  the  spring  of  1823,  he  "hired 
out"  to  a  Mr.  Saxton  as  a  farm-hand,  at  three  dollars  a 
month;  but  this  engagement  abruptly  terminated,  for  the 
boy  being  directed  to  harrow  the  greensward  in  a  certain 
field,  which  consisted  of  part  meadow  and  part  sod-land 
ploughed  or  broken  up  the  previous  fall,  effectually  tore  up 
the  meadow,  much  to  the  indignat,ion  of  the  proprietor. 
The  result,  however,  was  that  he  mowed  a  larger  crop  of 
hay  than  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  for  many  years  pre- 
viously; but  Mr.  S.  concluded  that  he  could  dispense  with 
his  further  services.  Thus  time  passed  on,  the  lad  working 
alternately  for  the  neighboring  farmers  and  attending  the 
district-school,  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  when 
his  mother,  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  their  father's 
will — by  which  it  was  required  that  the  two  boys,  on  arriv- 
ing at  a  suitable  age,  should  be  put  out  to  learn  a  trade — 
apprenticed  John  to  Job  Collins,  a  saddler  and  harness- 
maker,  residing  at  Smyrna,  a  place  by  no  means  associated 
in  the  mind  of  the  lad  with  agreeable  recollections.  The 
boy  proved  an  apt  apprentice;  and  studying  the  philosophy 
of  a  harness  and  the  strain  which  the  several  parts  are 
required  to  endure,  he  suggested  many  changes  which  his 
master  was  not  loath  to  adopt. 

But  young  Caton  had  an  ambition  that  his  life  had 
higher  aiiiis  than  to  become  a  "horse-tailor,''  and  without 
determining  what  his  future  course  should  be,  he  resolved 
to  terminate  his  engagement  with  Job — honorable  if  he 
could,  but  at  all  events  to  terminate  it;  and  an  accident, 
as  it  were,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  resolution.  He 
was  seized  with  a  severe  cold,  which  culminated  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes;  but  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
after  the  inflammation  had  subsided,  his  eye-sight  was  left 
so  impaired  that  he  spoiled  nearly  every  job  he  undertook; 
and  when  Job  saw  no  hopes  of  an  amendment,  he  rather 
urged  the  departure  of  his  apprentice,  and  kindly  suggested 
that,  as  his  physical  powers  were  unimpaired,  he  might  suc- 
ceed in  some  occupation  requiring  muscle- but  not  clear 
eye  sight — say  the  occupation  of  a  butcher.      Transferred 
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once  more  to  his  home,  as  if  by  a  miracle  his  sight  re- 
turned; and  from  that  time  to  the  present  hour,  the  Judge 
has  never  suffered  from  weak  eyes.  He  found  that  his 
mother  had  already  resolved  to  remove  to  Utica  and  there 
open  a  boarding-house;  and  he  lent  her  all  the  aid  in  his 
power  in  effecting  the  removal,  while  he  remained  in  the 
region  working  for  a  Mr.  White.  That  fall  he  took  a  de- 
cided step  toward  personal  independence.  Having  hired 
the  horses  and  wagon  of  his  employer,  he  became  a  com- 
mon carrier,  transporting  highwines  between  Watervillc  and 
Utica;  but  ere  long  he  formed  a  connection  with  a  Mr. 
Green,  to  peddle  his  wooden  wares  through  the  adjoining 
counties. 

In  1829,  however,  he  joined  his  mother  at  Utica.  He 
entered  the  academy  there,  and  for  the  first  time  applied 
himself  resolutely  to  study,  commencing  with  English  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  and  surveying.  Here  he  remained  nine 
months,  when  he  had  become  so  far  a  proficient  in  survey- 
ing that  by  odd  jobs  he  was  enabled  to  add  to  his  scanty 
funds.  His  preceptor  regarded  him  as  qualified  to  teach ; 
and  accordingly  young  Caton  proceeded  to  Ovid,  near  the 
residence  of  his  uncle,  where  he  succeeded  in  securing  the 
charge  of  a  district-school.  Gathering  up  his  earnings  for 
the  winter,  which  netted  him  about  thirty  dollars,  he  re- 
turned to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  where  he  again 
"hired  out"  on  a  farm;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  cut 
his  foot,  in  the  fall  he  proceeded  to  Rome  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  where  he  first  entered  upon  a  clas- 
sical course  of  study.  That  winter  he  was  again  occupied 
in  teaching,  and  in  the  spring,  resumed  his  connection  with 
Mr.  Grosvenor. 

Thus,  then,  with  these  slender  means  of  education,  he 
took  the  next  step  toward  the  active  duties  of  life.  In 
December,  he  entered  himself  in  the  office  of  Beardsley 
and  Mattison,  as  a  student  at  law,  and  was  enabled  to  add 
to  his  scanty  fund,  by  practicing  before  Justices  of  the 
Peace;  and  subsequently  he  entered  the  office  of  James  H. 
Collins,  Esq.,  who  allowed  him  a  compensation  for  office- 
work. 

Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  law  so  far  as  to  enable 
him  to  enter  on  its  practice,  young  Caton  set  his  face  \\'est- 
ward,  and  arrived  at  Chicago  in  June  19,  1833.  With  the 
exception  of  Judge  Spring,  who  had  preceded  him  a  few 
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weeks,  he  was  the  first  lawyer  to  hang  out  his  "shingle"  in 
that  city,  where  now  the  members  of  that  profession  are  to 
be  counted  by  the  thousands.  He  brought  the  first  «uit 
■ever  instituted  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  that  place.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year,  he  obtained  his  license  to  practise,  from 
Judges  Lockwood  and  Smith,  making  a  long  journey  to 
■Greenville,  Bond  County,  for  that  purpose. 

In  July,  1835,  ^^  married  Miss  Laura  A.,  daughter  o: 
Jacob  Sherrill,  Esq.,  of  New  Hartford,  Oneida  County, 
New  York. 

In  1836,  the  first  house  was  erected  by  him  on -the 
■"school  section,"  west  of  the  Chicago  River. 

Judge  Caton  had  inherited  from  his  parents  a  sound  con- 
stitution and  more  than  ordinary  physical  powers,  and  he 
■  was  thus  enabled  to  endure  without  exhaustion  an  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  physical  or  intellectual  exertion;  but 
by  an  unfortunate  exposure  he  contracted  a  severe  cold, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  fever  which  brought  him  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  and  permanently  impaired  his  constitu- 
tion. His  physician  prescribed  less  devotion  to  office- 
work,  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  his  recovery;  and  accordingly, 
in  1839,  Judge  Caton  moved  on  to  a  farm  in  the  country 
•where  he  resided  until  1842,  meanwhile  keeping  up  his 
practice  in  three  or  four  of  the  neighboring  counties.  His 
health  becoming  restored  by  this  out-door  life,  he  again 
Teturned  with  renewed  zeal  to  his  profession;  and  such  was 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  that  when,  in  1842, 
Judge  Ford,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  was  elected 
Governor,  Judge  Caton  was  appointed  his  successor.  He 
was  then  but  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  at  such  a  moment, 
in  reviewing  his  past  hfe  —  the  struggles  which  he  had 
undergone  in  lifting  himself  by  his  own  exertions  alone  out 
•of  the  depths  of  poverty;  gathering  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  at  the  district-school,  rounded  off  by  a  term  or 
two  at  a  select-school;  then,  still  struggling  on,  a  student  at 
law  practicing  before  a  Justice's  Court,  or  performing  cleri- 

*  Judge  Lockwood  examined  the  candidate  on  a  moonlit  evening, 
they  standing  on  either  side  of  a  low,  oak  swamp  on  the  bank  of  the 
Illinois  River,  at  Pekin,  in  Tazwell  County.  At  its  conclusion,  he 
said,  "  Young  man,  I  shall  give  you  a  license,  but  you  have  a  great  deal 
to  learn  to  make  you  a  good  lawyer.  If  you  work  hard  you  will  attain 
it,  if  you  do  not  you  will  be  a  failure. "  In  nine  years  from  that  time 
he  was  sitting  beside  Judge  Lockwood  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 
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cal  labor  to  gain  a  support, — it  must  have  awakened  in  him 
a  feeling  of  proud  satisfaction  thus  to  find  himself  elevated 
to  a  post  of  such  grave  responsibility.     At  that  time,  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  commission  which  had  been  conferred 
on  Judge  Caton  expired  with  the  adjournment  ot  that  body, 
when  John  M.  Robinson,  who  had  just  retired  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  was  chosen  to  that  position; 
but   as   that  gentleman  died   the   following   April,   Judge 
Caton  was  again  commissioned  by  Governor  Ford  as  his 
successor.     The  gravest  objection  to  electing  Judge  Caton 
in  the  first  instance  had  been  that  he  was  too  young;  but 
now,  with  a  commission  which  was  to  continue  nearly  two 
years,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  his  fitness 
for  such  a  position.     But,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  next 
sesssion  of  the  Legislature,  he  was  elected  by  the  united 
vote  of  his  party. 

In  1848,  the  Constitution  of  the  State  was  revised,  and 
the  Judiciary  system  was  so  far  altered  as  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court  composed  of  three  Judges, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  who  were  relieved  from  Circuit 
duties.  At  the  first  election,  S.  H.  Treat,  now  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois, 
Lyman  Trumbull,  now  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from 
the  same  State,  and  Judge  Caton,  were  chosen  as  the  mem- 
bers to  constitute  the  Supreme  Court.  At  the  first  session, 
it  was  required  that  they  cast  lots  for  the  respective  terms 
of  three,  six,  and  nine  years.  The  short  term  fell  to  Judge 
Trumbull;  the  middle  term  to  Judge  Caton;  and  the  long 
term  to  Judge  Treat,  who  became  Chief-Justice.  The  lat- 
ter resigned  in  April,  1855,  when  Judge  Caton  succeeded 
to  his  rank,  and  so  continued  until  the  expiration  of  his 
commission,  which  occurred  in  June  of  that  year.  He  was 
reelected  to  the  position  of  Judge,  and  in  1857,  on  the 
resignation  of  Chief-Justice  Scates,  he  again  became  the 
head  of  the  Bench,  and  continued  to  occupy  that  position 
until  1864,  when  he  resigned. 

Thus,  after  an  almost  uninterrupted  service  of  twenty-two 
years,  Chief-Justice  Caton,  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  with 
mental  powers  unimpaired,  retired  from  the  active  duties 
of  a  profession,  which  had  been  the  great  object  of  his 
devotion  and  which  he  had  adorned  by  his  example,  to 
indulge  in  other  pursuits  less  exhausting  in  their  nature  and 
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more  congenial,  perhaps,  to  those  who  do  not  feel  the  spur 
of  necessity.  And  yet,  exacting  as  were  his  judicial  duties, 
Judge  Caton,  having  early  learned  how  to  economize  his 
time,  was  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  pursuits, 
and  to  identify  his  name  with  many  of  the  leading  projects 
of  the  day. 

In  1849,  he  became  incidentally  interested  in  the  O'Reil- 
ly Telegraph  Company,  and,  much  against  his  wishes,  was 
elected  a  director.  He  found  himself  one  of  a  board  who 
knew  little  of  the  principles  of  the  art  of  telegraphy,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  business  should  be  conducted. 
But  Judge  Caton  had  that  inquisitive  mind  which  could 
not  rest  content  until  it  had  penetrated  to  the  hidden 
causes  of  things.  He  got  such  books  as  could  be  pro- 
cured, treating  of  electricity  and  galvanism,  and  mastered 
their  contents ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  instituted  a  series 
of  experiments  as  to  the  best  methods  of  transmitting  intel- 
ligence by  means  of  this  subtle  and  invisible  fluid.  He 
became  sufiiciently  expert  as  an  operator  to  be  able  to 
transmit  and  interpret  messages.  At  that  time  the  register 
was  in  universal  use,  and  the  operator  who  could  read  by 
sound  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy. 

This  company  was  organized  under  the  name  and  style 
of  "The  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Telegraphic  Company." 
Their  line  was  cheaply  built  and  of  poor  materials.  Their 
business  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  expenses,  and  their  stock 
drooped  lower  and  lower,  until  it  hardly  showed  a  symptom 
of  vitality.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  at 
Alton,  in  1852,  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  found  to  be 
in  a  most  desperate  condition; — the  treasury  was  empty, 
very  few  of  the  offices  paid  expenses,  not  half  of  the  lines 
were  worked,  there  was  a  floating  debt  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  company's  credit  was  so  low  that  not  a 
druggist  would  trust  them  for  a  pound  of  acid,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  every  one,  except  Judge  Caton,  that  the 
enterprise  had  proved  a  total  failure,  and  that  the  only 
available  assets  to  offer  to  the  creditors  were  the  instru- 
ments. He,  however,  took  a  more  cheerful  view,  and 
sketched  out  a  plan  to  retrieve  the  desperate  fortunes  of 
the  company.  He  proposed  that  an  amendment  to  the 
charter  be  procured  by  which  the  stock  might  be  assessed 
to  the  extent  of  five  dollars  a  share,  with  power  to  sell  in 
case  of  non-payment.      The  board  assented  to  the  plan. 
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■on  the  condition  that  Judge  Caton  would  assume  the  pres- 
idency and  execute  it.  This  he  consented  to  do.  The 
amendment  was  obtained,  an  assessment  of  two  dollars  and 
■one-half  was  levied,  enough  was  voluntarily  paid  to  get  the 
lines  in  working  order,  and  under  a  rigorous  supervision  the 
affairs  ot  the  company  began  to  brighten  and  its  credit  to 
improve.  To  accomplish  this.  Judge  Caton  not  only  drew 
largely  on  his  private  means,  but  borrowed  largely  of  his 
friends, — so  confident  was  he  as  to  the  ultimate  value  of 
this  stock  under  good  management. 

To  replace  the  hard-wood  telegraph  poles  that  were 
ready  to  tumble  down,  he  visited  in  person  the  cedar 
swamps  on  the  north  shore  of  Green  Bay,  exploring  the 
rivers  in  a  bark  canoe  paddled  by  Indians,  and  there  con- 
tracted for  a  large  supply  of  cedar  poles  to  be  delivered  in 
Chicago.  He  entered  into  negotiations  with  railroad  com- 
panies contiguous  to  the  lines  to  remove  them  within  their 
right  of  way;  he  secured  the  unappropriated  territory  in 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  made  contracts  on  his 
own  account  with  companies,  whose  roads  were  then  con- 
structing, to  place  the  telegraphic  wires  along  their  lines; 
so  that  ere  long  he  had  a  greater  length  of  line  than  was 
owned  by  the  old  company.  But  both  of  these  interests 
were  subsequently  consolidated.  Under  the  vigorous  su- 
perintendence of  Judge  Caton,  the  telegraph  company 
became  dividend-paying,  and  in  1 867,  a  negotiation  having 
been  effected  by  which  these  lines  were  leased  to  the  West- 
ern Union  Company,  Judge  Caton  retired  from  its  active 
management. 

Judge  Caton,  amid  the  scenes  of  an  active  life,  has  found 
time  to  indulge  in  a  course  of  varied  reading;  and  upon 
the  well-filled  shelves  of  his  library  there  is  hardly  a  book 
which  he  has  not  read,  and  many  of  them  at  least  twice 
over.  He  has  devoted  much  time  to  natural  history.  His 
communication  to  the  Ottawa  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the 
Cervidce  or  deer  family  of  the  United  States — particularly 
in  reference  to  the  common  deer  (Cervus  virgi?na?ttcs)  and 
the  American  elk  or  wapiti  (Cervus  canadensis),  two  repre- 
sentatives with  which  his  ample  parks  are  stocked — is  of 
exceeding  interest.  It  is  well  known  that  this  family,  with 
the  exception  of  the  giraffe,  have  solid  horns,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  deciduous — that  is,  they  are  shed  each 
year.     Judge  Caton  has  noted,  more  exactly  than  any  pre- 
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vious  observer,  how  the  horns  are  first  covered  with  skin 
similar  to  that  upon  the  rest  of  the  head — what  hunters 
call  "being  in  the  velvet;"  the  progress  of  development 
of  the  bony  tubercles  at  their  base ;  and  how,  as  they  en- 
large, they  compress  and  obliterate  the  blood-vessels*  of  the 
skin,  which  peels  off,  leaving  the  horns  bare  and  bony;  and 
how,  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ceases,  or  nearly  so, 
they  drop  oft",  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  growth.  These 
changes  are  minutely  noted  in  the  paper  referred  to,  which 
really  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  natural  history. 

The  salient  points  of  Judge  Caton's  character  may  be 
briefly  summed  up:  He  possesses  a  mind  not  naturally 
brilliant,  but  solid,  capacious,  and  investigating,  united  to  a 
physical  frame  capable  of  great  endurance.  What  he  has 
accomplished  has  not  been  the  result  of  inspiration,  or  of 
the  possession  of  that  faculty  which  we  call  genius — which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  very  vague  term — but  of  patient  thought, 
advancing  step  by  step  to  a  given  goal.  The  power  of  dis- 
criminating between  what  is  substantial  and  what  is  merely 
accessory,  in  a  combination  of  facts,  he  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  and  hence  his  decisions,  whilst  they  may 
not  bristle  with  citations,  are  characterized  by  eminent 
good  sense,  and  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  The  very 
habits  of  self-reliance  which,  from  early  youth,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  cultivate,  impart  additional  vigor  to  his  mind  and 
confidence  to  the  conclusions  in  which  he  rests;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  that  intuitive  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
that  sturdy  honesty  of  purpose,  which  cannot  be  broken 
down  by  legal  technicalities  nor  perverted  by  legal  soph- 
isms. 

Viewed  in  other  phases,  we  find  in  him  the  practical  and 
sagacious  business  man,  capable  of  originating  and  direct- 
ing the  most  complex  affairs; — founding  a  vast  system  of 
telegraphy;  engineering  water-works;  organizing  starch-fac- 
tories, glass-works,  copper-mines,  coal-mines,  and  other  en- 
terprises; and  in  fact  his  whole  nature  is  pervaded  by  a 
restless  activity. 

*  This  is  a  mistake  of  the  author ;  and  is  an  old  theory  of  natural- 
ists, that  the  enlargement  of  the  bone  compresses  the  outer  blood-vessels 
of  the  horn,  which  are  thus  destroyed,  and,  in  consequence,  the  horn 
drops  oft.  This  paper  disproves  that  theory,  and  shows  that  the  horn 
is  loosened  by  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels  which  pass  into  the 
articulation  between  the  pedicle  and  the  horn.  This  is  more  fully 
shown  in  his  subsequent  and  more  elaborate  work,  "  The  Antelope  and 
Deer  of  America,"  pp.  167-181.  In  this  work  the  whole  process  of 
the  growth  and  castin;,-  of  the  deer's  horns  is  particularly  described. 
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He  is  also  a  country  gentleman,  surrounded  by  his  flocks 
and  herds,  and  his  ample  parks  are  stocked  with  deer  and 
elk,  whose  habits  he  notes  and  describes  with  the  trained 
eye  of  the  naturalist. 

Many  years  ago,  he  selected  as  a  place  for  a  residence 
one  of  the  bluffs  which  overlook  the  rich  valley  of  the  Illi- 
nois. Here,  surrounded  by  alternate  groves  and  lawns,  he 
erected  a  fine  mansion,  a  portion  of  which  is  set  apart  for  a 
library.  This  site  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty,  and  has 
been  rendered  more  beautiful  by  art.  A  mile  off,  and  bris- 
tling with  activity,  lies  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  of 
Illinois ;  and  taking  the  whole  panorama  within  the  range 
of  vision,  nature  nowhere  presents  a  lovelier  scene.  Here, 
then.  Judge  Caton  hves,  possessed  of  all  the  accessories 
which  make  life  agreeable,  and  beloved  and  respected  by 
his  numerous  friends  and  neighbors,  who  are  ever  welcome 
to  his  hospitable  board.  As  he  reviews  his  past  career,  his 
thoughts  can  not  be  other  than  those  which  result  from  the 
recollections  of  a  well-spent  life. 


Since  the  above  sketch  was  written,  in  1870,  Judge  Caton 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  travel  and  to  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits,  still  keeping  up,  however,  his  law-reading, 
and  attending  to  some  important  cases  in  the  courts. 

When  he  had  retired  from  judicial  life,  an  important 
question  had  to  be  decided  as  to  his  future.  His  literary 
tastes  and  laborious  habits  forbade  the  thought  that  he 
should  abandon  letters  and  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
many  business  enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged.  His 
professional  friends  strongly  advised  him  to  write  treatises 
on  some  branches  of  the  law,  as,  for  instance,  the  law  of 
corporations,  and  especially  as  applied  to  railroads  and 
telegraph,  to  do  which  they  thought  him  well  qualified. 
But  however  agreeable  this  might  have  been  to  his  tastes 
and  habits,  he  finally  concluded,  to  pursue  a  different  course, 
and  to  direct  his  studies  more  to  literary  and  scientific 
subjects.  He  had  always  been  a  great  reader,  upon  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  outside  of  his  profession.  He  generally 
had  several  books  upon  different  and  dissimilar  subjects  in 
hand,  and  some  portion  of  almost  every  day  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  their  perusal — yes,  their  study.  In  this  way  an 
immense  amount  of  work  may  be  accomplished  in  thirty 
years'  time,  if  that  work  is  done  with  a  discriminating  judg- 
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ment,  with  the  aid  of  a  retentive  memory.  He  had  early 
schooled  himself,  with  severe  discipline,  to  think  of  but  one 
thing  at  a  time^to  study  or  think  upon  one  subject  without 
the  intrusion  of  any  other  subject,  no  matter  how  engrossing 
might  have  been  his  interest  in  it,  and  when  he  had  finished 
or  pursued  that  as  long  as  he  chose,  to  lay  it  aside  com- 
pletely to  take  up  another  precisely  where  he  had  left  it  off 
when  it  had  last  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  devote  all  his 
mental  energies  to  that  alone.  For  instance,  after  the  mind 
had  become  weary  with  wrestling  with  some  abstruse  or 
difficult  question  of  law,  he  would  banish  it  entirely  from 
his  thoughts,  and  take  up  the  subject  of  some  telegraphic 
plan  he  was  maturing,  or  why  the  prairies  are  not  covered 
with  trees,  or  some  book  he  had  in  hand,  as  Livingston  or 
Speke  in  Africa,  or  Perry  or  Back  in  the  Arctic  regions,  or 
some  work  on  navigation  or  hydraulic  engineering,  or  some 
other  of  the  various  studies  in  which  he  was  always  engaged, 
or  some  literary  work,  as  history  or  the  classics,  and  instantly 
his  mind  was  completely  absorbed  with  the  new  subject, 
without  the  least  intrusion  of  any  other.  Such  diversion 
was  not  a  labor  but  a  recreation,  from  which  the  mind 
would  return  to  the  main  subject  of  study,  rested  and  invig- 
orated. His  rule  was  never  to  pursue  a  study  when  the 
mind  was  wearied  with  it. 

This  capacity  of  mental  abstraction  he  has  always  insisted 
is  the  true  secret  why  some  men  are  enabled  to  do  a  very 
large  amount  of  varied  business,  and  do  all  well. 

Thus  we  see  that  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  judi- 
cial life,  at  fifty-two  years  of  age,  this  habit  of  study  had 
laid  a  good  foundation  for  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 

Up  to  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  had 
written  scarcely  anything  but  law  arguments  and  law  opin- 
ions. For  this  class  of  writings  he  had  formed  a  style 
peculiar  to  himself,  lucid,  argumentative,  and  methodical. 
If  it  was  vigorous  it  was  easy  and  agreeable  as  well,  and 
the  reader  had  no  trouble  in  following  the  writer  closely,  and 
without  an  effort.  Now,  however,  when  he  proposed  to 
write  on  an  entirely  different  class  of  subjects,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  quite  different  style  of  composition.  This 
he  did,  and  with  marked  success.  This  style  is  not  an 
imitation  of  that  of  any  other  author,  but  is  quite  original. 
It  is  easy,  simple,  and  unaffected,  though  vigorous  and  often 
pungent.     It  is  so  plain  as  to  be  easily  understood,  but 
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varying  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  character  of  the  subject 
treated  of,  whether  narrative,  descriptive,  reflective,  imagi- 
native, or  philosophical.  On  occasion  his  compositions  fall 
into  a  sort  of  cadence  or  rhythm — on  the  whole  his  style  is 
easy,  clear,  and  unaffected. 

His  first  effort  in  this  new  style  is  found  in  his  address  to 
the  Bar  on  his  retirement  from  the  Bench,  and  is  the  first 
selection  in  his  "Miscellanies,"  selected  and  published  by 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  1880.  We  extract 
two  small  paragraphs  closing  this  address : 
>  "I  can  not  express  my  sensibilities  at  parting  with  my 
present  associates.  Long  and  anxious  labors  and  weighty 
responsibilities  have  we  for  years  shared  together,  each 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  assist  all  in  the  discharge  of  duties. 
So  has  grown  up  among  us  a  warm  personal  friendship, 
which  has  greatly  lightened  our  labors. 

"At  last,  gentlemen,  I  go  down  from  this  high  place  with 
many  regrets.  I  now  hold  my  fiftli  commission  on  this 
bench.  Twice  have  I  held  the  position  of  Chief- Justice 
the  last  time  for  more  than  six  years.  Here  have  I  labored 
more  than  two-fifths  of  my  whole  life.  Long  habits  and 
present  associations  and  remembrances  have  struggled  hard 
to  dissuade  me  from  the  course  which  I  have  finally  adopted, 
but  I  felt  it  my  duty  at  last  to  yield,  and  other  considera- 
tions have  prevailed.  I  fully  appreciate  that  this  is  a  place 
worthy  of  any  well-regulated  ambition.  A  wholesome  desire 
for  an  enduring  fame  may  here  find  a  theatre  in  which  it 
may  toil  to  a  useful  purpose,  and  with  a  well-grounded  hope 
of  attaining  so  desirable  an  end.  I  resign  the  great  trusts 
which  have  been  reposed  in  me  with  the  comfortable  reflec- 
tion that  I  have  discharged  them  with  fidelity  and  with  the 
utmost  ability  with  which  I  have  been  endowed." 

His  official  announcement  of  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  on  behalf  of  the  Bar,  to  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
been  generally  admired.  A  couple  of  extracts  will  illustrate 
its  style  and  character.  In  the  first  we  see  his  figurative 
mode  of  expressing  thought : 

"Little  more  than  four  years  ago  he  was,  by  the  voice  of 
the  American  people,  taken  from  among  us  at  the  bar  and 
placed  over  this  great  nation.  In  administering  the  affairs- 
of  this  government,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  displayed  a  very 
high  order  of  ability.  At  the  very  commencement  of  his 
administration  a  great  rebellion  broke  out,  and  presented 
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the  question  whether  the  hght  of  this  Republic,  which  had 
for  a  few  years  shone  so  brightly,  was  but  the  brilliant  flash 
of  a  meteor  to  illuminate  the  political  horizon  of  a  civilized 
world  for  a  moment,  and  then  to  go  out  in  darkness,  or  was- 
the  fixed  shining  of  a  luminary  which  should  point  out  to- 
future  ages  the  pathway  to  liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 
With  the  aid  of  the  great  men,  whose  names  history  will 
write  on  the  same  page  with  his  own,  and  the  support  of  a. 
patriotic  people,  he  had  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  already 
saw  the  angel  of  peace  arising  'with  healing  in  his  wings'  to- 
bless  his  native  land,  when  he  was  struck  down  by  an 
assassin's  hand.  He  is  mourned  by  a  whole  nation  as  few 
have  been  mourned  before  him." 

"His  personal  characteristics  were  of  the  most  pleasing 
kind.  His  heart  was  full  of  benevolence,  and  he  was  ever 
prone  to  put  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  the 
frailties  of  his  fellow-men.  His  hand  was  open  to  relieve 
the  unfortunate,  and  his  efforts  were  at  the  service  of  those 
in  distress.  By  his  genial  nature  he  enlivened  every  circle 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  where  he  was  ever  welcome. 
AV'ho  of  this  bar  does  not  remember  him  as  of  yesterday,, 
when  he  was  among  us  relieving  the  hard  labors  of  the- 
profession  by  his  enlivening  presence?  He  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  one  of  our  brightest  ornaments,  whose  prac- 
tice reflected  honor  upon  the  profession.  If  these  elements- 
of  character  inspired  love  for  him  as  a  professional  brother, 
how  much  must  they  have  endeared  him  to  his  own  domestic 
circle — around  his  own  fireside?  If  we  feel  his  loss  as  irre- 
parable, where  but  in  God  can  be  found  the  consolation  for 
his  loss  as  a  husband  and  a  father?  Those  bereaved  ones 
may  well  look  to  us,  who  next  to  themselves  knew  him  best 
of  all,  for  that  deep  and  abiding  sympathy  which  tends  ta 
soften  the  most  poignant  grief;  and  they  will  not  look  in 
vain.  Nor  to  his  professional  brethren  alone  may  they  look, 
for  sympathy.  With  them  and  us  a  nation  mourns  his. 
untimely  end.  I  may  say,  without  the  least  exaggeration^ 
that  humanity  and  civilization  throughout  the  world  will 
feel  the  shock  which  has  draped  our  nation  in  the  habili- 
ments of  woe." 

His  address  at  Hamilton  College,  in  1868,  on  "The 
Growth  of  the  Law,"  found  in  the  "Miscellanies"  at  p.  32,  has 
been  commended  by  the  faculty  of  that  college  as  a  model. 
In  the  opening  of  this  address  we  get  a  very  distinct  glimpse 
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of  the  early  struggles  of  the  author.  His  childhood  had 
been  passed  in  the  vicinity  of  that  college,  and  in  his  youth 
he  had  worked  by  the  month  on  an  adjoining  farm,  and  by 
these  surroundings  was  his  ambition  first  awakened  to  place 
himself,  by  his  own  efforts,  on  a  plane  with  those  who  were 
there  afforded  the  advantages  for  an  education,  which  were 
denied  to  him,  and,  when  after  long  years  of  labor  had 
intervened,  was  conferred  upon  him  unsolicited  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  that  college  whose  walls  he  had  longingly 
looked  upon  in  boyhood,  but  whose  portals  he  could  not 
enter,  he  should  be  pardoned  if  he  experienced  a  feeling  of 
gratification,  not  to  say  exultation,  which  was  enhanced  by 
the  action  of  the  Western  alumni  of  that  college,  who  had 
selected  him  to  represent  them  in  the  delivery  of  that 
address,  and  the  favor  with  which  it  was  received  : 

"After  long  years  of  absence,  filled  with  the  trials  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  we 
return  to  the  scenes  of  childhood  with  emotions  indescriba- 
ble. Objects  long  forgotten  rise  up  around  us,  each  with  a 
tale  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  They  remind  us  of  our  early 
efforts,  of  our  little  triumphs,  and  of  our  many  pleasures. 
We  forget  the  intervening  years,  with  all  their  varied  inci- 
dents, and,  as  in  a  dream,  are  transported  back  to  that  time 
when  a  trifle  was  a  mountain  of  trouble,  a  toy  was  a  foun- 
tain of  joy.  But  with  those  even  whose  cares  commenced 
almost  with  infancy,  and  who  early  knew  privations,  the 
period  of  childhood  is  the  time  when  happiness  pi'edomi- 
nates;  hence  are  the  scenes  of  childhood  and  the  memories 
of  early  years  so  pleasing.  In  truth  there  is  no  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  joys  and  the  griefs  of  the  children  of  afflu- 
ence and  the  children  of  indigence.  The  latter  surely  have 
as  many  hours  of  pleasure,  and  no  more  moments  of  pain, 
than  the  former.  The  improvised  playthings  of  the  one 
are  as  gratifying  as  the  finished  toys  of  the  other.  The  sor- 
rows of  childhood  are  generally  transitory.  They  flit  by, 
leaving  scarcely  more  trace  than  the  shadow  of  the  passing 
cloud,  while  juvenile  joys  leave  impressions  like  sunlight 
pictures,  passing  before  us  in  after  years  like  a  pleasing 
panorama  of  by-gone  scenes.  The  green,  wild  lawn  where 
we  played  our  little  sports;  the  old,  dark  wood  whose  shade 
we  sought;  the  apple-tree  whose  fruit  we  gathered,  'are  still 
to  memory  dear,'  though  changed  they  may  be,  or  even  gone, 
some  of  them,  forever;  enough  is  left  as  it  was  in  the  sunny 
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time  of  childhood  to  revive  within  us  the  record  of  the  past. 
The  most  pleasing  and  the  most  lasting  of  all  these  memo- 
ries are  the  reminders  of  parental  love.  If  some  of  us  can 
not  remember  a  father's  face  and  a  father's  voice,  the  mem- 
ory of  a  mother's  kiss  and  of  a  mother's  blessing  may  still 
glow  warmly  in  our  hearts,  whose  brightness  time  or  change 
shall  never  fade.  Surely  it  is  no  unmanly  weakness,  nor 
beneath  the  dignity  of  age,  to  be  for  a  moment  a  child  again." 

"When  God  stood  on  quaking  Sinai,  from  out  the  fiery 
cloud  he  declared  his  laws  for  the  government  of  his  pecu- 
liar people,  and  with  his  divine  finger  he  registered  these  in 
visible  characters  on  slabs  of  stone,  and  by  the  hand  of  his 
chosen  intrument  published  them  to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Worthy  indeed  is  it  that  the  first  of  all  the  written  codes  to 
control  the  conduct  of  fallen  man  should  come  from  that 
Divine  Legislator  who  had  already,  and  from  the  beginning, 
graven  on  all  human  hearts  the  fundamental  principles  of 
right  and  wrong.  Till  then,  not  only  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  but  also,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  the  polished  people 
of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  peoples  and  tribes  of  Asia  and 
of  Europe,  were  governed  by  a  few  simple  laws,  told  only 
from  the  mouth  of  man,  which  were  often  perverted  and  dis- 
torted by  rulers  to  gratify  their  ambition,  their  avarice,  or 
their  pleasures." 

An  extract  from  the  "Last  of  the  Illinois"  will,  describ- 
ing the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  show  his  style  of  descriptive 
writing : 

"Since  their  emigration  from  the  north,  a  sort  of  distinc- 
tion had  grown  up  among  the  different  bands  of  the  Potta- 
watomies,  arising  from  their  several  locations,  which  seem 
to  have  stamped  upon  their  tenants  distinct  characteristics. 
Those  occupying  the  forest  lands  of  Michigan  and  Indiana 
were  called  by  themselves  and  by  the  traders,  the  Indians 
of  the  Woods,  while  those  who  roamed  these  great  grassy 
plains  were  called  the  Prairie  Indians.  The  former  were 
much  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  civihzation  than 
the  latter.  They  devoted  themselves,  in  a  very  appreciable 
degree,  to  agriculture,  and  made  the  tillage  of  the  soil  to 
supplement  the  fruits .  of  the  chase.  They  welcomed  the 
missionary  among  them  with  a  warm  cordiality.  They  lis- 
tened to  his  teachings,  and  meekly  submitted  to  his  admoni- 
tions. They  learned  by  heart  the  story  of  our  crucified 
Redeemer,  and  with  trembling  voices  recounted  to  each 
other  the  sufferings  of  the  cross.     They  bent  the  knee  and 
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bowed  the  head  reverently  in  prayer,  and  raised  their  melo- 
dious voices  in  sacred  songs  taught  them  by  the  holy  fathers^ 
They  received  the  sprinklings  with  holy  water,  and  partook 
of  the  consecrated  elements,  believing  devoutly  in  their  sav- 
ing grace.  They  went  to  the  confessional  with  downcast 
looks,  and  with  deep  contrition  told  the  story  of  their  sins, 
and  with  a  radiant  joy  received  the  absolution,  which,  in 
their  estimation,  blotted  out  their  sins  forever.  Here,  in- 
deed, was  a  bright  field  of  promise  to  those  devoted  mis- 
sionaries, who  deeply  felt  that  to  save  one  human  soul  from 
the  awful  doom  which  they  believed  awaited  all  those  who- 
died  without  the  bosom  of  the  church  was  a  rich  reward  for 
a  whole  life  of  pinching  privation  and  of  severe  suffering: 
and  their  great  ambition  was  to  gather  as  many  redeemed 
souls  as  possible  to  their  account,  each  of  which  should 
appear  as  a  bright  jewel  in  the  crown  which  awaited  them 
in  the  future  state. 

"It  was  very  different,  however,  with  the  Prairie  Indians. 
They  despised  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  too  mean  even' 
for  their  women  and  children,  and  deemed  the  captures  of 
the  chase  the  only  fit  food  for  a  valorous  people.  The  corn 
which  grew  like  grasS  from  the  earth  which  they  trod  beneath 
their  feet  was  not  proper  meat  to  feed  their  greatness.  Nor- 
did  they  open  their  ears  to  the  lessons  of  love  and  religion 
tendered  them  by  those  who  came  among  them  and  sought 
to  do  them  good.  If  they  tolerated  their  presence,  they  did 
not  receive  them  with  the  cordiality  evinced  by  their  more 
eastern  brethren.  If  they  listened  to  their  sermons  in  re- 
spectful silence,  they  did  not  receive  with  eager  gladness  the 
truths  they  taught.  Even  if  they  believed  for  the  moment, 
what  they  were  told,  it  made  no  permanent  impression  on 
their  thoughts  and  actions.  If  they  understood  something 
of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  which  were  told 
them,  they  listened  to  it  as  a  sort  of  theory  which  might  be- 
well  adapted  to  the  white  man's  condition,  but  was  not  fitted 
for  them,  nor  they  for  it.  They  enjoyed  the  wild,  roving 
life  of  the  prairie,  and,  in  common  with  almost  all  other 
native  Americans,  were  vain  of  their  prowess  and  manhood, 
both  in  war  and  in  the  chase.  They  did  not  settle  down 
for  a  great  length  of  time  in  a  given  place,  but  roamed  across 
the  broad  prairies,  from  one  grove  or  belt  of  timber  to  an- 
other, either  in  single  families  or  in  small  bands,  packing 
their  few  effects,  their  children,  and  infirm  on  their  little 
Indian  ponies.     They  always  traveled  in  Indian  file  upon: 
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well-beaten  trails,  connecting,  by  the  most  direct  routes, 
prominent  points  and  trading-posts.  These  native  highways 
served  as  guides  to  our  early  settlers,  who  followed  them 
with  as  much  confidence  as  we  now  do  the  roads  laid  out 
and  worked  by  civilized  man." 

Again,  for  the  same  purpose,  we  copy  from  the  same 
paper  a  description  of  a  war-dance,  as  follows  : 

"I  shall  close  this  pappr  with  an  account  of  the  great  war- 
dance  which  was  performed  by  all  the  braves  who  could  be 
mustered  among  the  five  thousand  Indians  here  assembled. 
The  number  who  joined  in  the  dance  was  probably  about 
eight  hundred.  Although  I  can  not  give  the  precise  day,  it 
must  have  occurred  about  the  i8th  of  August,  1835.  It  was 
the  last  war-dance  ever  performed  by  the  natives  on  the 
ground  where  now  stands  this  great  city,  though  how  many 
thousands  had  preceded  it  no  one  can  tell.  They  appreciated 
that  it  was  the  last  on  their  native  soil — that  it  was  a  sort 
of  funeral  ceremony  of  old  associations  and  memories,  and 
nothing,  was  omitted  to  lend  to  it  all  the  grandeur  and 
solemnity  possible.  Truly,  I  thought  it  an  impressive  scene, 
of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  by 
words  alone. 

"They  assembled  at  the  council-house,  near  where  the 
Lake  House  now  stands,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  All 
were  entirely  naked,  except  a  strip  of  cloth  around  the  loins. 
Their  bodies  were  covered  all  over  with  a  great  variety  of 
brilliant  paints.  On  their  faces,  particularly,  they  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  their  art  of  hideous  decoration.  Fore- 
heads, cheeks,  and  noses  were  covered  with  curved  stripes 
of  red  or  vermilion,  which  were  edged  with  black  points,  and 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  horrid  grin  over  the  entire  coun- 
tenance. The  long,  coarse,  black  hair  was  gathered  into 
scalp-locks  on  the  tops  of  their  heads,  and  decorated  with 
a  profusion  of  hawk's  and  eagle's  feathers,  some  strung  to- 
gether so  as  to  extend  down  the  back  nearly  to  the  ground. 
They  were  principally  armed  with  tomahawks  and  war-clubs. 
They  were  led  by  what  answered  for  a  band  of  music,  which 
created  what  may  be  termed  a  discordant  din  of  hideous 
noises,  produced  by  beating  on  hollow  vessels  and  striking 
sticks  and  clubs  together.  They  advanced,  not  with  a  regu- 
lar march,  but  a  continued  dance.  Their  actual  progress 
was  quite  slow.  They  proceeded  up  and  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  on  the  north-side,  stopping  in  front  of  every 
house  they  passed,  where  they  performed  some  extra  exploits. 
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They  crossed  the  North  Branch  on  the  old  bridge,  which 
stood  near  where  the  railroad  bridge  now  stands,  and  thence 
proceeded  south  along  the  west-side  to  the  bridge  across  the 
South  Branch,  which  stood  south  of  where  Lake  Street  bridge 
is  now  located,  which  was  nearly  in  front,  and  in  full  view 
from  the  parlor  windows'of  the  Sauganash  Hotel.  At  that 
time  this  was  the  rival  hotel  to  the  Tremont,  and  stood  upon 
the  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  great  Republican  Wigwam 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  presidency — on 
the  corner  of  Lake  and  Market  Streets.  It  was  then  a 
fashionable  boarding-house,  and  quite  a  immber  of  young 
married  people  had  rooms  there.  The  parlor  was  in  the 
second  story  fronting  west,  from  the  windows  of  which  the 
best  view  of  the  dance  was  to  be  obtained,  and  these  were 
filled  with  ladies  as  soon  as  the  dance  commenced.  From 
this  point  of  view  my  own  observations  were  principally 
made.  Although  the  din  and  clatter  had  been  heard  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  Indians  did  not  come  into  view  from 
this  point  of  observation  till  they  had  proceeded  so  far  west 
as  to  come  on  a  line  with'  the  house,  which  was  before  they 
had  reached  the  North-Branch  bridge.  From  that  time  on, 
they  were  in  full  view  all  the  way  to  the  South-Branch  bridge, 
which  was  nearly  before  us,  the  wild  band,  which  was  in 
front  as  they  came  upon  the  bridge,  redoubling  their  blows 
to  increase  the  noise,  closely  followed  by  the  warriors,  who 
had  now  wrought  themselves  into  a  perfect  frenzy. 

"The  morning  was  very  warm,  and  the  perspiration  was 
pouring  from  them  almost  in  streams.  Their  eyes  were  wild 
and  bloodshot.  Their  countenances  had  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  all  the  worst  passions  which  can  find  a  place  in  the 
breast  of  a  savage;  fierce  anger,  terrible  hate,  dire  revenge, 
remorseless  cruelty,  all  were  expressed  in  their  terrible  feat- 
ures. Their  muscles  stood  out  in  great  hard  knots,  as  if 
wrought  to  a  tension  which  must  burst  them.  Their  toma- 
hawks and  clubs  were  thrown  and  brandished  about  in  every 
direction,  with  the  most  terrible  ferocity,  and  with  a  force 
and  energy  which  could  only  result  from  the  highest  excite- 
ment, and  with  every  step  and  every  gesture  they  uttered 
the  most  frightful  yells,  in  every  imaginable  key  and  note, 
though  generally  the  highest  and  shrillest  possible.  The 
dance,  which  was  ever  continued,  consisted  of  leaps  and 
spasmodic  steps,  now  forward  and  now  back  or  sideways, 
with  the  whole  body  distorted  into  every  imaginable  unnatu- 
ral position;  most  generally  stooping  forward,  with  the  head 
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and  face  thrown  up,  the  back  arched  down,  first  one  foot 
thrown  far  forward  and  then  withdrawn,  and  the  other  simi- 
larly thrust  out,  frequently  squatting  quite  to  the  ground,  and 
all  with  a  movement  almost  as  quick  as  lightning.  Their 
weapons  were  brandished  as  if  they  would  slay  a  thousand 
enemies  at  every  blow,  while  the  yells  and  screams  they 
uttered  were  broken  up  and  multiplied  and  rendered  all  the 
more  hideous  by  a  rapid  clapping  of  the  mouth  with  the' 
palm  of  the  hand. 

"To  see  such  an  exhibition  by  a  single  individual  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  excite  a  sense  of  fear  in  a  person  not 
over  nervous.  Eight  hundred  such,  all  under  the  influence 
of  the  strongest  and  wildest  excitement,  constituting  a  rag- 
ing sea  of  dusky,  painted,  naked  fiends,  presented  a  specta- 
cle absolutely  appalling. 

"When  the  head  of  the  column  had  reached  the  front  of 
the  hotel,  leaping,  dancing,  gesticulating,  and  screaming, 
while  they  looked  up,  with  hell  itself  depicted  on  their  faces, 
at  the  '■chemokuman  squaws '  in  the  windows,  and  bran- 
dished their  weapons  as  if  they  were  about  to  make  a  real 
attack  in  deadly  earnest,  the  rear  was  still  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  two  hundred  yards  off;  and  all  the  intervening 
space,  including  the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  was  covered 
with  this  raging  savagery  glistening  in  the  sun,  reeking  with 
streamy  sweat,  fairly  frothing  at  their  mouths  as  with  unaf- 
fected rage,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  a  picture  of  hell  itself 
before  us,  and  a  carnival  of  the  damned  spirits  there  con- 
fined, whose  pastimes  we  may  suppose  should  present  some 
such  scenes  as  this. 

"At  this  stage  of  the  spectacle,  I  was  interested  to  observe 
the  effect  it  had  upon  the  different  ladies  who  occupied  the 
windows  almost  within  reach  of  the  war-clubs  in  the  hands 
of  the  excited  savages  just  below  them.  Most  of  them  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  naked  savages  dur- 
ing the  several  weeks  they  had  occupied  the  town,  and  had 
even  seen  them  in  the  dance  before,  for  several  minor  dances 
had  been  previously  performed,  but  this  far  excelled  in  the 
horrid  anything  which  they  had  previously  witnessed. 
Others,  however,  had  but  just  arrived  in  town,  and  had 
never  seen  an  Indian  before  the  last  few  days,  and  knew 
nothing  of  our  wild  Western  Indians  but  what  they  had 
learned  of  their  savage  butcheries  and  tortures  in  legends 
and  in  histories.  To  those  most  familiar  with  them,  the 
scenes  seemed  actually  appalling,  and  but  few  stood  it  through 
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and  met  the  fierce  glare  of  the  savage  eyes  below  them  with- 
out shrinking.  It  was  a  place  to  try  the  human  nerves  of 
even  the  stoutest,  and  all  felt  that  one  such  sight  was  enough 
for  a  lifetime.  The  question  forced  itself  on  even  those  who 
had  seen  them  most,  what  if  they  should,  in  their  maddened 
frenzy,  turn  this  sham  warfare  into  a  real  attack?  How  easy 
it  would  be  for  them  to  massacre  us  all,  and  leave  not  a  liv- 
ing soul  to  tell  the  story.  Some  such  remark  as  this  was 
often  heard,  and  it  was  not  strange  if  the  cheeks  of  all  paled 
at  the  thought  of  such  a  possibility.  However,  most  of 
them  stood  it  bravely,  and  saw  the  sight  to  the  very  end; 
but  I  think  all  felt  reUeved  when  the  last  had  disappeared 
around  the  corner  as  they  passed  down  Lake  Street,  and 
only  those  horrid  sounds  which  reached  them  told  that  the 
war-dance  was  still  progressing.  They  paused  in  their  pro- 
gress, for  extra  exploits,  in  front  of  Doctor  Temple's  house, 
on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Franklin  Streets;  then  in  front 
of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  a  little  further  east  on  Lake 
Street;  and  then  again  in  front  of  the  Tremont,  at  that  day 
situated  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn 
Streets,  where  the  appearance  of  the  ladies  in  the  windows 
again  inspired  them  with  new  life  and  energy.  From  thence 
they  passed  down  to  Fort  Dearborn,  concluding  their  per- 
formance in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  where  we  will  take  a  final  leave  of  my  old  friends, 
with  more  good  wishes  for  their  future  welfare  than  I  dare 
hope  will  be  realized."* 

Among  the  scientific  papers  embraced  in  this  collection 
by  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  may  be  mentioned  his  "Origin 
of  the  Prairies,"  "The  American  Cervus,"  "The  Wild  Turkey 
and  Its  Domestication,"  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley,"  and  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Petrified  Forest  of 
California,"  but  the  publishers  have  selected  but  few  of  his 
scientific  papers,  which  have  appeared  in  the  various  scien- 
tific journals  of  our  country. 

His  most  elaborate  and  complete  work,  which  has  been 
laid  before  the  public,  is  "  The  Antelope  and  Deer  of 
America,'  published  by  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Boston,  in 
1877.  This  work  embodies  the  results  of  many  years  of 
careful  observation  of  these  animals,  under  exceptionally 
favorable  circumstances,  having  long  had  them  in  large 
numbers  in  his  acclimatization  grounds,  at  his  residence  in 
Ottawa.  The  book  contains  nearly  one  hundred  well-exe- 
cuted illustrations.     It  has  been  received  with  great  favor 

*  Fergus'  Historical  Series,  No.  3,  p.  26-30. 
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by  the  scientific  world,  a  second  edition  having  been  issued 
more  than  a  year  since.  It  is  accepted  as  standard  authority 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  All  the  reviews  of  it  by 
the  scientific  journals,  and,  indeed,  by  the  newspapers,  were 
■of  unqualified  approbation. 

Judge  Caton  has  always  had  a  great  fondness  for  field 
sports — for  hunting  and  fishing,  for  camping  out,  and  the 
wild  life  of  the  woods  and  the  mountains,  where  the  wild- 
ness  of  nature  remained  undefaced,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  favorite  recreation,  in  hunting  the  deer  and  the  antelope, 
he  had  excellent  opportunities  for  observing  these  animals 
in  their  wild  state.  To  this  habit  of  life,  whenever  he 
■could  find  time  to  indulge  in  it,  he  attributes,  to  a  large 
•extent,  his  robust  health  at  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten. 

We  here  insert  a  few  extracts  from  his  writings  to  show 
his  great  love  of  natural  scenery.  From  the  "  Last  of  the 
Ilhnois,"*  on  page  117  of  the  "Miscellanies,"  we  quote: 

"Wild  scenes  have  always  had  a  charm  for  me.  I  have 
ever  been  a  lover  of  nature,  and  the  enjoyment  of  those 
scenes  where  prajrie  and  woodland,  lake-shore  and  river 
were  almost  everywhere  as  nature  made  them,  have  left 
behind  a  pleasing  memory  which  sometimes  makes  me  almost 
wish  that  I  could  live  over  again  my  younger  days.  Since 
nature's  handiwork  has  been  defaced  all  around  us  by  the 
hand  of  civilized  man,  I  love  to  hie  away  to  distant  shores 
and  the  far-off  mountains,  and,  with  a  few  friends  of  tastes 
similar  to  my  own,  enjoy  the  wild  scenery  among  the  rock- 
bound  islands  of  Puget's  Sound,  or  the  still  solitude  of  the 
high  Sierras. 

"Who  would  have  thought,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
that  he  who  then  here  enjoyed  the  charms  which  nature 
throws  over  all  her  works  would  ever  seek  the  far-off  scenes 
of  the  Pacific  slopes  in  which  to  indulge  his  favorite  rever- 
ies? There  are  some  who  hear  me  now  who  remember  the 
lake-beach,  with  its  conical  sand-hills  covered  over  by  the 
evergreen  juniper,  whose  fragrance  loaded  with  a  rich  aroma 
the  soft  breeze  as  it  quietly  crept  in  from  the  rippling  waters 
■of  the  lake.  That  old  lake -shore,  fashioned  as  God  had 
made  it  by  his  winds  and  waves  for  ten  thousand  years  be- 
fore, had  more  charms  for  me  than  since  the  defacing  hand 
of  man  has  builded  there  broad  avenues  and  great  marble 
palaces,  which  are  as  far  beneath  the  works  of  nature's  archi- 
tect as  man  himself  is  beneath  Him  who  made  all  things 
well.     I  thought  it  then  a  romantic  place  fit  for  the  meeting 

-*  Fergus'  Historical  Series,  No.  3,  p.  5. 
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of  native  lovers,  in  which,  to  say  soft  words,  and  I  felt  as- 
sured that  it  was  so  regarded  by  them  when  once  I  was 
called  upon  to  unite  in  wedlock  there  a  happy  pair,  whose 
ambition  it  was  to  conform  to  the  white  man's  mode  in  that 
solemn  rite,  and,  as  the  dusky  bride  explained,  to  have  it 
last  forever. 

"As  might  have  been  anticipated,  neither  history  nor  tra- 
dition pretends  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  any  of  the  native 
tribes  who  occupied  this  land  when  first  explored  by  civilized 
man.  At  that  time,  the  country  where  we  live  was  princi- 
pally occupied  by  the  Illinois  Indians,  an  important  people 
who  ranged  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from 
the  Ohio  even  to  Lake  Superior,  although  there  were  a  great 
many  other  tribes  occupying  the  same  territory." 

Again,  for  the  same  purpose,  we  quote  from  "The  Ante- 
lope and  Deer  of  America,"  page  344,  the  opening  paragraph 
into  the  chapter  on  "The  Chase'': 

"No  saint  in  the  calendar  has  had  more  devoted  or  more 
painstaking  disciples  than  St.  Hubert.  In  savage  life,  the 
pursuit  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  capture  of  fish  has  always  been 
a  necessit}',  and  in  all  ages  and  in  all  civilized  countries 
many  persons  have  found  them  most  exquisite  enjoyment  in 
the  same  pursuit.  As  a  general  rule,  these  persons  are 
lovers  of  nature  unmarred  by  the  hand  of  man.  They  love 
to  hear  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters  and  they  love  to  hear 
the  cadence  of  the  murmuring  brook.  They  love  the  deep 
shade  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  they  love  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  wild  prairie  with  its  green,  grassy  carpet  joined 
all  over  with  brilliant  wild  flowers,  whose  fragrance  they  in- 
hale with  a  new  delight.  The  canon  and  the  mountain 
crag,  where  the  throes  of  nature  have  upheaved  the  earth's- 
deep  crust  and  thrown  all  into  a  wild  confusion,  as  if  in 
anger  an  almighty  hand  had  there  dashed  the  debris  of  an- 
other world.  They  love  to  sleep  beneath  the  old  pine  tree 
and  listen  to  the  sighing  of  the  wind  as  it  softly  creeps 
through  its  long  and  slender  leaves,  or  upon  the  soft  grass, 
by  the  side  of  the  sweet  spring  of  water  under  the  broad- 
spreading  oak,  the  rustling  of  whose  leaves  soothe  to  quiet 
repose.  They  love  to  listen  to  the  raging  storm,  and  see  its 
wild  mark  all  around  them;  and  so  they  love  the  soothing 
influence  of  the  quiet  cabin,  where  nature  seems  in  profound 
repose,  and  all  is  still  as  the  infant's  sleep.  At  the  break  of 
day  upon  the  mountain  side  they  love  to  count  the  stars 
and  witness  the  waking  of  animated  nature,  when  the  birds. 
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fly  forth  to  sing  and  the  beasts  leave  their  lairs  to  seek  their 
food,  while  yet  the  dew  softens  the  herbage  which  they  love 
the  best.  They  love  to  catch  the  sun's  first  rays  as  they 
dart  from  beneath  the  distant  horizon,  feeling  new  life  and 
vigor  as  they  shine  upon  them,  and  with  swelling  heart  they 
watch  him  rise  as  if  from  a  bed  of  rest  and  cast  his  smile 
upon  the  new-born  day.  Oh,  it  is  a  glorious  joy  to  be  where 
the  defacing  hand  of  man  has  never  marred  the  harmoni- 
ous beauty  which  pervades  Nature's  handiworks.  There  we 
look  with  reverence  and  awe  upon  what  God  has  done,  and 
what  God  alone  could  do,  and  rejoice,  even  in  our  insignifi- 
cance, that  we  are  permitted  there  to  contemplate  such 
sublime  display.  Far  away  from  ever-restless  city  hfe,  and 
its  surging  crowd,  and  its  tainted  air,  we  love  to  breathe  the 
air  of  freedom,  sweet  and  uncontaminated,  where  every 
breath  revives  the  spirits,  stimulates  the  circulation,  awak- 
ens the  dorment  energies,  and  inspires  new  life  within  us. 
If  this  be  savage  life,  then  am  I  a  savage  still.  If  these  be 
traits  of  character  inherited  from  remote  barbarous  ances- 
tors, I  rejoice  that  civiHzation  has  failed  to  strangle  what 
in  them  was  purest  and  most  elevating." 

Judge  Caton  claims  to  be  but  an  amateur  naturalist, 
and,  with  a  refreshing  disregard  of  the  dry  technicalities  ot 
the  professional  scientists,  he  has  presented  his  facts  in  a 
popular  garb  which  lends  to  science  a  charm,  for  the  general 
reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  habits  and  peculiarities 
of  wild  animals  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  zoology. 

As  an  extemporaneous  public  speaker  Judge  Caton 
acquired  a  fine  reputation  while  at  the  bar  and  before  he 
went  on  the  bench,  and  the  old  settlers  speak  of  some  of 
his  efforts  with  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  but  during  his 
seclusion  for  nearly  a-quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Supreme 
Court  this  was  quite  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  by  the 
very  few.  Indeed  a  new  generation  had  grown  up,  who 
knew  nothing  of  it,  who  felt  some  surprise  at  hearing  a 
voice  which  had  been  so  long  silent  addressing  them,  with 
a  harmonious  accent,  in  an  easy  and  graceful  flow  of  lan- 
guage, with  complete  and  well-turned  sentences  logically 
arranged,  which  would  bear  printing  without  correction. 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  his  speech  before  the  Circuit 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Milward  v.  Telegraph  Company,  the 
closing  part  of  which  was  reported  for  the  press  at  the  time, 
and  is  given  under  the  head  of  "A  Lawyer's  Retrospect" 
at  page  six  in  his  "Miscellanies.'' 
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"I  have  now  finished  what  I  propose  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  case.  Here  our  responsibility  ends,  and  that  of  your 
Honor  commences ;  but  I  will  crave  the  indulgence  of  the 
court  for  a  brief  reminiscence.  It  is  now  more  than  thirty- 
eight  years  since  I  commenced  my  professional  career  in  the 
little  hamlet  where  this  great  city  now  stands.  Its  site  was 
then  covered  with  wild  grass,  or  native  and  tangled  shrubs, 
while  the  river  was  broadly  bordered  with  aquatic  vegetation, 
leaving  a  deep  channel  along  its  centre,  of  clear  and  whole- 
some water,  which  was  used  exclusively  for  culinary  and 
drinking  purposes.  Our  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were 
sheltered  in  rude  cabins  or  small  dwellings,  and  our  only 
streets  consisted  of  winding  tracks  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  or  leading  away  to  the  interior. 

"CUents  were  then  scarce,  but  as  there  were  but  two  of 
us  to  do  the  business,  the  only  rivalry  between  us  was  as  to 
who  could  most  zealously  serve  his  client  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  kindness  to  each  other.  The  late  Judge 
Spring,  who  was  then  my  social  companion  and  my  only 
professional  competitor,  has  long  since  closed  his  professional 
career,  and  passed  beyond  the  precincts  of  earthly  courts, 
but  not  until  he  saw  gathered  around  him  a  bar  distinguished 
for  numbers  as  well  as  for  its  learning.  How  great  the 
-change  which  these  few  years  have  wrought !  How  few  are 
left  of  those  who  lived  here  then !  Their  numbers  can  be 
told  on  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand.  With  what  a  throng 
are  their  places  filled,  among  whom  they  are  scarcely  missed, 
except  by  a  few  old  friends  who  knew  them  long  ago !  The 
village  has  grown  into  a  great  city,  where  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  hastening  with  busy  steps  through  the  thronged 
streets,  intent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  individual  enter- 
prises, which  aggregate  into  a  great  whole  and  make  the 
wonder  of  the  commercial  world.  As  our  profession  must 
of  necessity  keep  even  pace  with  the  other  affairs  of  busy 
men,  a  long  list  must  be  told  before  its  members  can  be 
counted. 

"This,  then,  was  the  only  court  of  record  to  settle  the 
suits  of  contending  parties,  and  a  single  judge,  in  three  days' 
session,  could  close  the  business  of  the  year.  Now,  seven 
judges,  in  almost  perpetual  session,  are  unequal  to  the  task. 
Judge  Young  was  your  Honor's  first  predecessor,  and  he 
here  held  the  first  court  of  record  in  which  I  ever  appeared 
professionally.  Governor  Ford  was  then  state's-attorney  in 
attendance,   and  also   from  abroad  appeared  Ben.    Mills, 
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whose  smooth  flow  of  eloquence  exceeded  that  of  any  man 
to  whom  I  ever  hstened;  there  were  also  William  L.  May, 
of  Springfield,  and  James  M.  Strode,  of  Galena.  James  H. 
Collins  had  now  joined  our  ranks  at  home,  and  he,  with 
Mr.  Spring  and  myself,  then  represented  in  this  court  the 
Chicago  Bar.  Though  their  numbers  were  but  few,  many 
of  them  have  filled  large  pages  in  the  history  of  our  State, 
and  their  names  will  long  be  remembered  even  outside  our 
professional  circle.  I  succeeded  Judge  Ford  upon  the 
supreme  bench,  when  he  was  elected  governor,  less  than  ten 
years  after  the  time  of  which  1  speak,  and  I  sat  upon  that 
bench  with  Judge  Young,  after  he  had  served  a  term  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  and,  in  1846,  I  sat  upon  the 
bench  which  your  Honor  now  occupies,  in  his  place,  when 
he  was  kept  away  by  sickness.  Of  all  these  not  one  is  left  I 
I  was  the  youngest  of  them  all,  and  I  stand  here  alone,  the 
last  representative  of  the  court  and  bar  of  Chicago  of  thirty- 
eight  years  ago.  Those  whom  I  have  named  were  young 
men  then,  full  of  glowing  hope  and  ardent  ambition  which 
rapidly  ripened  into  fruition.  They  filled  their  places  hon- 
orably, and,  have  passed  away  to  their  long  account.  It 
seems  to  me  but  as  yesterday,  when  we  all  first  met  together 
in  the  unfinished  loft  of  the  old  Mansion  House,  just  north 
of  where  the  Tremont  now  stands ;  and  yet  the  changes 
about  us  have  been  such  as,  in  other  fimes  and  in  other 
countries,  centuries  would  not  have  accomplished.  The 
great  advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  one  might 
think  had  culminated  in  our  day,  have  made  this  progress 
possible,  so  that  only  when  memory  spans  the  space  between 
now  and  then  does  it  seem  so  short;  when  the  mind  slowly 
and  carefully  retraces  the  way,  noting  but  the  important  in- 
cidents strewn  along  the  path,  then  it  is  that  the  road  seems 
long.  The  years  of  patient  and  unflagging  toil;  the  thou- 
sand obstacles  met  and  overcome;  the  difficulties  and  un- 
certainties attendant  upon  every  step  of  human  progress ; 
the  hopes  realized  or  broken ;  the  ambition  gratified  or 
blasted;  alternate  success  or  failure  which  have  left  their 
record  on  the  human  mind, — all  these  tell  us  how  long  the 
way  has  been ;  and  as  advancing  years  slowly  creep  upon 
us,  we  feel  less  and  less  inclined,  were  the  offer  made  to  us, 
to  take  the  chances  of  another  journey  over  the  road  of  life, 
though  the  first  may  have  been  full  of  happiness,  the  memory 
of  which  alone  is  the  sweetest  joy,  and  though  more  than 
ordinary  success  may  have  crowned  our  efforts. 
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"The  incident  to  which  I  have  referred  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain why  I  have  felt  a  desire,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years, 
to  appear  again,  and,  probably,  for  the  last  time  in  this 
court  in  the  simple  capacity  of  a  lawyer.  Here  I  com- 
menced my  professional  life.  In  this  court  I  first  appeared 
as  an  advocate.  This  was  the  first  court  of  record  which  I 
ever  addressed,  and" before  it  I  first  addressed  a  jury.  The 
place,  too,  has  its  pleasing  associations.  Although  for  many 
years  official  duties  required  my  residence  in  another  city, 
yet  Chicago  was  my  first  Western  home,  and  has  ever  seemed 
more  than  half  a  home  to  me.  The  uniform  kindness,  cor- 
diality, and  support  which  I  have  ever  received  from  her 
citizens,  as  well  those  who  came  after  I  left  as  those  who 
were  my  neighbors  before,  have  made  me  always  feel  at 
home  here;  and  the  respect  and  consideration  which  the  bar 
of  this  city  has  ever  manifested  toward  me  have  most  keenly 
touched  my  sensibilities,  and  left  an  indehble  impression  on 
my  mind.  Again  have  I  appeared  in  the  Cook-County  Cir- 
cuit Court,  and  have  done  the  best  I  could  respecting  a 
client's  cause.  Again  have  I  received  a  patient  and  atten- 
tive hearing,  and  now  with  gratified  satisfaction  I  retire, 
deeply  sensible  of  the  indulgence  shown  me,  wishing  your 
Honor  and  my  professional  brethren  long  and  happy  lives, 
crowned  with  honor  and  with  usefulness." 

Again,  his  response  on  behalf  of  the  Old  Settlers  to  the 
Calumet  Club  shows  with  what  facility  he  speaks  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  for  he  had  received  no  notice  of  the 
part  he  was  expected  to  take  till  he  entered  the  room  that 
evening.* 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Calumet  Club: — The  pleasing  duty  has 
been  assigned  me  by  my  associates  of  years  gone  by*  of 
expressing  our  feelings  toward  you  for  your  kind  words  and 
generous  hospitahty.  It  is  a  task  I  feel  quite  unable  to  per- 
form.    Words  are  wanting  adequately  to  express  the  sensi- 

*  The  Calumet  Club,  representing  the  wealth  and  culture  of  Chicago, 
invited  to  its  parlors  all  persons  whose  advent  to  the  City  dated  back 
of  the  year  1840,  and  a  special  effort  was  made  to  bring  together  at 
the  reception  all  those  whose  life  had  been  coincident  with  the  growth 
of  Chicago.  A  large  attendance  was  secured,  and  Gen.  Henry  Strong, 
in  behalf  of  the  club,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  survivors 
of  the  founders  of  Chicago.  It  was  in  response  to  this  address  that 
Judge  Caton  spoke,  taking  the  chair  and  acting  as  president  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening. 
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bilities  which  are  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  each  one  of  us 
— whom  your  generous  forethought  has  brought  together 
here — who  forty  years  or  more  ago  made  the  little  ham- 
let of  Chicago  our  home,  and  devoted  our  energies  to  laying 
the  foundations  of  this  great  city.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to 
know  that,  as  we  are  passing  down  the  road  that  ends, — 
where,  we  can  not  see,  -  those  who  are  rising  up  to  take  our 
places  in  the  labors  of  life  feel  kindly  toward  us  and  appre- 
ciate what  we  have  done,  or,  at  least,  attempted  to  do.  As 
I  look  about  me  and  see  gathered  here  friends  of  so  many 
years  ago,  I  am  transported  back  to  the  time  when  we  were 
all  young.  Even  then  there  were  old  men  here,  at  least  so 
they  seemed  to  us,  among  whom  I  may  recall  Col.  Jean 
Baptiste  Beaubien,  Dr.  Elijah  D.  Harmon,  and  John  Wright. 
They  have  long  since  passed  away,  but  their  names  should 
never  be  forgotten.  The  old  men  called  us  boys  then,  with 
more  main-spring  than  regulator,  but  we  thought  we  were 
well-balanced  men.  You  call  us  old  men  now,  but  we  feel 
somewhat  boyish  still.  It  is  a  pleasant  retrospect  to  go 
back  in  memory  forty  years — let  me  go  back  forty-six  years, 
when  I  here  set  my  stake  and  commenced  the  business  of 
life.  There  were  then  not  two  hundred  people  here.  I 
was  an  old  resident  of  six  weeks'  standing  before  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  inhabitants  could  be  counted  to  authorize  a 
village  incorporation  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State. 
Colonel  Beaubien  presided  at  that  meeting,  and  at  his  re- 
quest I  sat  beside  him  as  prompter,  for  official  honors  and 
responsibilities  were  new  to  him. 

When  we  had  attained  the  dignity  of  a  village  corpora- 
tion, with  the  wild  waters  of  the  lake  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  broad  and  brilliant  prairie,  still  untouched  by  the  hus- 
bandman's plowshare,  on  the  other,  we  thought  we  were  a 
great  people,  and  even  then,  though  feebly,  discounted  the 
future  of  Chicago.  Of  those  who  were  present  at  that 
memorable  birth,  I  rejoice  to  see  many  here  before  me. 
How  can  I  express  our  feelings  of  gratitude  to  that  Divine 
hand  which  has  so  long  sustained  us,  and  bounteously 
lengthened  out  our  days,  and  again  brought  us  together 
under  conditions  of  so  much  happiness,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  so  goodly  a  measure  of  health.  I  think  I  can 
county  twenty,  at  least,  who  were  here  forty-six  years  ago, 
when  Chicago  had  no  streets  except  on  paper;  when  the 
wild  grass  grew  and  the  wild  flowers  bloomed  where  the 
court-house  square  was  located;' when  the  pine  woods  bor- 
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dered  the  lake  north  of  the  river,  and  the  east  sides  of  both 
branches  of  the  river  were  clothed  with  dense  shrubbery 
forests  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  their  junction.  Then 
the  wolves  stole  from  these  coverts  by  night,  and  prowled 
through  the  hamlet,  hunting  for  garbage  around  the  back- 
doors of  our  cabins,  l^ate  in  1833,  a  bear  was  reported  in 
the  skirt  of  the  timber  along  the  South  Branch,  when  George 
White's  loud  voice  and  bell — he  was  as  black  as  night  in  a 
cavern,  his  voice  had  the  volume  of  a  fog-horn,  and  he  was 
recognized  as  the  town-crier — summoned  all  to  the  chase. 
All  the  curs  and  hounds,  of  high  and  low  degree  were  mus- 
tered, with  abundance  of  fire-arms  of  the  best  quality  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  knew  well  how  to  use  them.  Soon 
Bruin  was  treed  and  dispatched  very  near  to  where  the  Rock- 
Island  Depot  now  stands.  Then  was  the  time  when  we 
chased  the  wolf  over  the  prairies  now  within  the  city-limits, 
and  I  know  some  here  were  of  the  party  who  pursued  one 
right  through  the  little  hamlet  and  on  to  the  floating  ice 
near  old  Fort  Dearborn.  Oh,  those  were  glorious  times 
when  warm  blood  flowed  rapidly,  no  matter  how  low  stood 
the  mercury.  Then  in  winter  the  Chicago  River  was  our 
skating-rink  and  our  race-course.  Let  me  ask  John  Bates 
over  there  if  he  remembers  when  we  skated  together  up  to 
Hardscrabble, — where  Bridgeport  now  is, — and  he  explained 
to  me,  by  pantomime  alone,  how  the  Indians  caught  musk- 
rats  under  the  ice?  And  let  me  ask  Silas  B.  Cobb  if  he 
remembers  the  trick  Mark  Beaubien  played  on  Robert  A. 
Kinzie  to  win  the  race  on  the  ice  that  winter?  See,  now, 
how  Mark's  eye  flashes  fire  and  he  trembles  in  every  fibre 
at  the  bare  remembrance  of  that  wild  excitement.  This 
was  the  way  he  did  it.  He  and  Kinzie  had  each  a  very  fast 
pony,  one  a  pacer  and  the  other  a  trotter.  Mark  had 
trained  his  not  to  break  when  he  uttered  the  most  unearthly 
screams  and  yells  which  he  could  pour  forth,  and  that  is  say- 
ing much,  for  he  could  beat  any  Pottawatomie  I  ever  heard, 
except  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  and  John  S.  C.  Hogan.  The 
day  was  bright  aud  cold.  The  glittering  ice  was  smooth  as 
glass,  the  atmosphere  pure  and  bracing.  The  start  was 
about  a  mile  up  the  South  Branch.  Down  came  the  trotter 
and  the  pacer  like  a  whirlwind,  neck  and  neck,  till  they 
approached  Wolf  Point,  or  the  junction,  when  Kinzie's 
pony  began  to  draw  ahead  of  the  little  pacer,  and  bets  were 
two  to  one  on  the  trotting-nag  as  he  settled  a  little  nearer 
to  the  ice  and  stretched  his  head  and  neck  further  out,  as  if 
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determined  to  win  if  but  by  a  throat-latch.  It  was  at  this- 
supreme  moment  that  Mark's  tactics  won  the  day.  He- 
sprang  to  his  feet  in  his  plank-built  pung,  his  tall  form  tower- 
ing above  all  surroundings,  threw  high  in  the  air  his  wolf- 
skin cap,  frantically  swung  round  his  head  his  buffalo-robe^ 
and  screamed  forth  such  unearthly  yells  as  no  human  voice 
ever  excelled,  broken  up  into  a  thousand  accents  by  a  rapid 
clapping  of  the  mouth  with  the  hand.  To  this  the  pony 
was  well  trained,  and  it  but  served  to  bring  out  the  last  inch 
of  speed  that  was  in  him,  while  the  trotter  was  frightened 
out  of  his  wits,  no  doubt  thinking  a  whole  tribe  of  Indians 
were  after  him,  and  he  broke  into  a  furious  run,  which  car- 
ried him  far  beyond  the  goal  before  he  could  be  brought 
down.  Hard  words  were  uttered  then,  which  it  would  not 
do  to  repeat  in  a  well-conducted  Sunday-school,  but  the 
winner  laughed  and  pocketed  the  stakes  with  a  heartiness 
and  zest  which  Mark  alone  could  manifest. 

There  is  an  inspiration  in  the  memory  of  those  glorious 
days  of  fun  and  frolic  which  quickens  the  pulse  to  full  youth- 
ful vigor,  and  now  to  see  so  many  of  those  around  me  who 
were  the  Ufe  and  soul  of  those  hilarious  times,  transports 
me  back  to  them,  and  makes  me  feel  as  if  no  long  years  of 
-toil  had  rolled  along  since  then.  We  forget  for  the  moment 
the  intervening  time,  and  remember  only  the  broad,  unbro- 
ken prairie,  which  then  extended  for  miles  around  the  spot 
where  this  hall  stands.  But  you  must  not  think  that  all  our 
time  was  spent  in  fun  and  frolic.  Our  sports  were  but  epi- 
sodes, while  our  days  and  nights  were  spent  in  labors 
inspired  and  sustained  by  vigorous  health,  indomitable  will, 
and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  life -long  task  before  us.  We 
felt  and  knew  that  wisdom  and  energy  and  industry  could 
alone  build  up  such  a  city  as  its  geographical  position 
seemed  to  require.  The  spirit  manifested  by  those  who 
commenced  the  work  would  be  hkely  to  make  its  impress 
upon  the  teeming  throngs  which  were  already  hastening  to 
join  us  from  the  East  and  the  South,  and  the  wonderful 
work  wrought  by  those  who  joined  and  came  after  usj  and 
which  have  just  been  so  truthfully  and  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed, we  flatter  ourselves  were  in  part  at  least  the  follow- 
ings  of  what  we  began. 

To  us  of  the  olden  time,  who  as  your  guests  feel  ourselves 
so  much  honored,  contrasts  are  continually  presenting  them- 
selves. Then  and  now  ever  present  themselves  side  by  side. 
Here  I  commenced  my  judicial  career  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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two  as  a  justice-of-the-peace.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1834, 
a  judicial  election  was  held  in  this  town,  including  the  vil- 
lage and  surrounding  country,  for  one  justice-of-the-peace. 
The  canvass  was  very  warm  and  active  by  the  friends  of  the 
two  candidates,  though  no  party  politics  were  "involved  in 
the  contest,  as  I  think  there  never  should  be  in  judicial 
elections.  One  candidate  received  172  votes,  and  the  other 
received  47  votes.  But  219  voters  could  be  found  in  Chi- 
cago and  vicinity.  Probably  this  was  the  last  election  ever 
held  here  when  every  voter  came  to  the  polls.  Indeed,  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  most  enterprising  and  thorough-going 
men  here  have  rarely  taken  time  to  go  and  vote,  and  their 
example  has  been  too  largely  followed,  though  not  by  the 
baser  sort.  At  the  last  presidential  election,  three  years 
ago,  Chicago  polled  62,448  votes,  and  yet  a  large  number 
of  voters  took  no  interest  in  the  matter,  or  at  least  took 
more  interest  in  their  stores  or  their  shops.  I  doubt  if  much 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  voters  in  this  City  have  voted 
since  1840.  How  can  we  resist  noticing  the  contrast  be- 
tween 219  in  1834,  and  62,448  in  1876,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  latter  number  was  heavily  handicapped. 
On  that  same  12th  of  July,  an  event  occurred  of  a  com- 
mercial character  which  should  render  it  memorable,  and 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  On  that  da)',  the  first  commercial 
vessel  passed  the  piers  into  the  Chicago  Harbor — the  Illi- 
7iois,  Capt.  Pickering.  Early  on  that  morning,  the  friends 
of  the  successful  candidate  assembled  at  the  piers,  which 
consisted  of  a  few  wooden  cribs,  and  dragged  the  schooner 
across  the  bar  into  deep  water,  where  all  got  on  board  and 
sailed  in  her  up  the  river  to  the  point  where  the  election 
was  held,  shouting  merrily,  and  were  answered  by  those  on 
shore  manifesting  an  appreciation  of  the  important  event. 
She  was  gayly  decorated  with  all  the  bunting  which  could 
be  raised,  and  we  thought  presented  a  splendid  appearance, 
the  rigging  manned  by  all  who  could  climb  the  shrouds. 
This  kindled  an  enthusiasm  which  lasted  till  the  last  vote 
was  polled,  and  no  doubt  contributed  more  to  the  success 
than  the  merits  of  the  candidate.  The  most  active  and 
efficient  man  on  that  day,  as  I  remember,  was  the  late 
George  W .  Dole,  who  was  always  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
whether  electioneering  for  a  friend  or  attending  to  his  com- 
mercial affairs.  His  memory  should  be  ever  cherished,  and 
his  name  ne-\"er  forgotten  when  the  founders  of  this  City  are 
recalled. 
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The  contrast  of  the  hotels  and  of  the  mode  of  hving  in 
Chicago  is  scarcely  less  striking.  The  first  night  I  slept  in 
Chicago  was  in  a  log-tavern,  the  name  such  hotels  went  by 
then,  west  of  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  kept  by  W.  W. 
Wattles.  The  next  day  I  learned  that  the  best  entertain- 
ment was  to  be  had  at  the  crack  boarding-house  of  the 
place,  kept  by  Dexter  Graves,  at  five  dollars  per  week.  It 
was  a  log-house  near  the  middle  of  the  square,  just  north  of 
the  present  Trepiont  House.  If  it  was  a  log-house  I  assure 
you  we  had  good  fare  and  a  right  merry  time  too.  There 
were  seven  beds  in  the  attic,  in  which  fourteen  of  us  slept 
tliat  summer,  and  I  fear  we  sometimes  disturbed  the  family 
with  our  carryings  on  o'  nights.  I  know  of  but  one  of  those 
fourteen  boarders,  besides  myself,  now  hving.*"  Edward  H. 
Hadduck  knows  who  slept  with  me  in  that  attic.  Hadduck 
-vvas  a  sly  fellow  then,  for  before  one  of  us  suspected  what 
lie  was  at,  he  made  sure  of  the  flower  of  that  family,  and  a 
Teal  gem  of  priceless  value  she  was,  who  still  survives  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  those  around  her.  Young  ladies 
were  in  demand  here  in  those  days. 

The  first  frame  tavern  ever  built  in  Chicago  was  by  Mark 
Beaubien,  upon  whose  geniality  advancing  years  seem  to 
have  no  influence.  I  atti  sure  there  are  some  here  present 
who  were  then  his  guests.  There  he  kept  tavern,  to  use  his 
own  expression  at  the  time,  like — (the  speaker  hesitated. 
A  voice — "How?")  Shall  I  say  it,  Mark?  (Mr.  Beaubien 
answered,  "Yes!")  Well,  then,  he  said  he  kept  tavern 
"like  hell!" 

To  go  back  to  that  primitive  time,  and  to  think  of  those 
who  are  gone  and  those  who  are  left,  we  may  gratefully 
acknowledge  that  a  very  large  proportion  have  been  spared 
through  so  many  years  of  active  life.  General  Strong  has 
recalled  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  prominent  early  set- 
tlers of  Chicago  who  have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
hospitality.  Allow  me  to  recall  the  names  of  two  who 
have  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  my  own  profession,  and 
who  came  to  Chicago  the  same  year  with  myself — 1833. 
Their  learning  and  their  talents  would  have  made  them  con- 
spicuous at  any  bar.  All  who  knew  them  will  join  me  in 
paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memories  of  Giles  Spring 
and  James  H.  Collins..  Besides  these  there  were  several 
other  lawyers  estabUshed  in  Chicago  during  the  same  year, 
among  whom  I  may  mention  the  name  of  Edward  Casey,  a 

*  E.  H.  Hadduck  died  May  30,  1881.     Aged  70  years. 
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most  genial  gentlemen.  All  of  these  are  long  since  gone, 
and  I  alone  am  left  to  represent  that  earliest  Chicago  Bar.* 

To  those  who  have  not  been  eye-witnesses,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  in  the  adult  lifetime  of  so  many  of  us  here 
present  a  city  of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants  has  grown  up 
from  nothing,  and  that  what  was  then  a  rich  wild  waste  for 
five  hundred  miles  or  more  around  has  been  subdued,  cul- 
tivated, and  populated  by  millions  of  hardy,  industrious,  and 
intelligent  agriculturists.  The  marvel  is  the  growth  of  the 
country  rather  than  the  city.  The  latter  was  compelled  by 
the  former,  and  indeed  has  never  kept  pace  with  it. 

Still,  to  those  who  have  witnessed  all  this,  it  seems  more 
like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  Many  who  have  not  witnessed 
the  growths  of  cities  and  country  in  this  Occidental  land 
can  hardly  believe  that  he  who  addresses  you  now  opened 
the  first  office  for  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Chicago.  They 
have  often  called  me  the  father  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  and 
proud  I  am  of  such  a  progeny.  In  numbers  they  are  truly 
great,  and  in  ability,  in'learning,  in  integrity,  and  in  patriot- 
ism I  will  proudly  compare  them  with  any  other  bar  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  ever  tried  so  to  bear  myself  that  no 
one  should  blush  at  the  mention  of  my  name,  and  I  most 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  they  have  always  shown  me  a 
filial  affection,  ever  treating  me  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
confidence,  omitting  no  opportunity  to  do  me  honor.  This 
is  a  consoling  reflection  and  a  sweet  experience  in  the 
decline  of  life. 

Would  time  permit,  it  would  not  be  unbecoming  in  me  to 
follow  my  friend,  who  in  your  behalf  has  extended  to  us  so 
cordial  a  welcome,  in  the  great  changes  which  have  been 
here  wrought  in  so  short  a  time— for,  remember  that  the 
period  of  one  human  life  is  but  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  people; 
but  I  must  forbear.  Really  it  seems  like  mystery  that  what 
was  but  yesterday  a  very  little  village — for  it  seems  but  yes- 
terday that  I  was  a  very  young  man — has  today  grown  to 
be  so  great  a  city.     Sometimes  despotic  power  has  builded 

*  Here  a  question  was  raised  by  some  of  the  old-timers  as  to  whether 
Mr.  James  H.  Collins  came  in  the  year  1833,  but  Judge  Caton  settled 
it,  stating  that  he  finished  his  legal  studies  in  Mr.  Collins'  office  in  New 
York,  and  came  directly  thence  to  Chicago,  when  he  wrote  back  to  his 
former  preceptor  an  account  of  the  country,  on  the  receipt  of  which  Mr. 
Collins  made  his  arrangements  to  come  West,  and  arrived  in  Chicago 
in  September,  1833,  and  in  February  following,  Judge  Caton  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Collins,  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  constitut- 
ing the  firm  of  Collins  &  Catox. 
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cities  in  the  frozen  North  and  in  the  genial  South;  but  a 
Peter  and  a  Constantine,  with  national  .resources,  could 
never  equal  the  magic  results  which  we  have  here  witnessed 
as  the  voluntary  works  of  freeborn  enterprise, — here  in  the 
temperate  zone,  where  no  ancient  civilization  had  left  its 
work.  It  lacks  but  antiquated  ruins  and  crumbhng  columns 
to  persuade  the  traveler  that  he  is  in  some  great  city  of  the 
Old  World,  where  modern  architecture  has  wiped  out  many 
of  the  evidences  of  departed  grandeur  and  supplied  its 
place  with  the  improvements  of  later  times.  But  the  end 
is  not  yet.  If  we  saw  the  very  beginning,  you,  too,  have 
seen  but  the  beginning.  When  the  youngest  man  among 
you  shall  have  passed  through  the  active  scenes  which  lie 
before  him,  and  shall  feel  that  his  work  is  nearly  done,  he 
will  stand  amid  a  succeeding  generation,  and  tell  those  who 
shall  have  arisen  to  take  the  places  of  him  and  his  contem- 
poraries of  what  he  remembers  of  the  present  time  as  of  the 
beginning  of  Chicago,  or  at  least  of  its  early  youth.  Then 
our  voices  will  be  hushed,  to  be  no  more  heard  fore\-er,  and 
may  we  not  fondly  hope  that  he  will  still  kindly  remember 
us,  and  that  we  here  lived  and  labored  before  his  time. 
So,  too,  may  we  hope  that  this  Calumet  Club  may  flourish 
those  forty  years  or  more  to  come,  and  that  its  members 
still  will  stretch  forth  the  hand  of  welcome  to  those  who 
shall  survive  from  now  to  then,  as  cordially  as  you  ha\e 
extended  your  courtesies  to  us. 

If  we  have  talked  only  of  Chicago  and  its  progress,  we 
must  not  forget  that  Chicago  is  not  phenomenal,  but  it  is 
the  whole  great  West  that  is  phenomenal.  We  have  other 
great  cities  in  this  grand,  magnificent  valley,  whose  growth, 
whose  enterprise,  and  whose  greatness  should  equally  com- 
mand our  admiration;  many  of  whose  early  founders  are 
yet  spared  to  hear  the  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  honors  which  they  so  richly  deserve.  Let  us  not 
say  that  there  is  a  rivalry  between  these  great  cities  of  the 
West;  but  there  is  a  noble  emulation  as  to  which  shall  do 
most  for  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  our  beloved  country. 

Nothing  would  be  so  agreeable  to  me  as  to  talk  to  you 
by  the  hour  of  ancient  Chicago,  when  the  wild  waters  of  the 
lake,  on  the  one  hand,  were  rarely  vexed  by  the  ships  of 
commerce,  and  the  wild  flowers  which  covered  the  broad 
prairies,  on  the  other,  were  undisturbed  by  cultivation,  and 
uncropped  by  flocks  and  herds — save  the  wild  deer  that 
roamed  at  large  over  their  broad  bosoms;  but  I  fear  you 
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will  think  I  am  becoming  a  little  senile  in  my  enthusiasm. 
Especially  do  I  like  to  talk  of  the  olden  times,  when  I  see 
around  me  so  many  of  those  old-time  friends,  with  some  of 
whom  I  have  not  clasped  hands  for  twent)-  or  thirty  years. 
Here  is  my  old  friend,  Mark  Beaubien,  of  whom  I  have  so 
often  spoken — because  he  is  so  worthy  of  mention,  and  be- 
cause his  name  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  all  our  sports 
and  joyous  gatherings,  when  we  were  all  young  together. 
He  used  to  play  the  fiddle  at  our  dances,  and  he  played  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  set  every  hepl  and  toe  in  the  room  in 
active  motion.  He  would  lift  the  sluggard  frojn  his  seat, 
and  set  him  whirling  over  the  floor  like  mad  I  If  his  play- 
ing was  less  artistic  than  Ole  Bull,  it  was  a  thousand  times 
more  inspiring  to  those  who  are  not  educated  to  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  what  would  now  create  a  furore  in  Chicago ; 
but  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  Mark's  old  fiddle  would 
bring  ten  young  men  and  women  to  their  feet,  and  send 
them  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  while  they  would  sit 
quietly  through  Ole  Bull's  best  performances — pleased,  no 
doubt,  but  not  worked  up  to  such  enthusiasm  that  they 
could  not  retain  their  seats.  That  was  long  years  since; 
but  if  he  has  that  same  old  fiddle  still,  he  can,  I  doubt  not, 
draw  the  bow  now  in  such  a  way  as  to  thrill  those  at  least 
in  whom  it  will  awaken  pleasing  memories  of  days  and  nights 
when  young  blood  coursed  wildly,  and  joy  was  unrestrained. 
To  show  you  that  this  is  so,  and  how  he  did  it  then.  I  call 
■on  him  to  play  some  of  those  sweet  old  tilnes,  if  he  has 
that  same  old  fiddle  yet."* 

Indeed,  no  one  hesitates  to  call  upon  him  to  speak  on 
any  occasion  or  on  any  subject,  without  a  moment's  notice, 
and  he  never  fails  to  respond  in  an  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive way.  His  extensive  reading  and  great  fund  of  general 
information  always  supply  him  with  ideas,  and  his  com- 
mand of  language  enables  him  to  express  them  with  facility. 
A\'e  may  add  of  Judge  Caton  as  an  ex-tempore  speaker,  he 
knows  when  he  is  done  and  stops. 

■He  has  traveled  pretty  extensively  since  he  left  the 
Supreme  Bench.  He  has  gone  to  Europe  twice,  visiting 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria 

*  Mark  Beaubien  had  not  forgotten  his  ancient  cunning,  and  taking  an 
old  violin  which  he  averred  to  be  the  one  he  handled  forty  years  before, 
struck  up  "Money  Musk,"  "The  Devil's  Dream,"  and  the  "Indian 
Solo,"  the  last  tune  bringing  out  Mr.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  who  went 
through  the  Indian  dance  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  company. 
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on  his  first  visit,  and  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  England  on  his  second  visit. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  second  European  tour  he 
published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  Scandinavia  in  a 
work  entitled  "A  Summer  in  Norway,"  which  was  received 
with  great  favor  by  both  the  press  and  the  people,  the  second 
edition  of  which  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  During  this  trip 
he  went  as  far  north  as  Hammerfest,  the  most  northerly 
town  in  the  world.  He  is  an  observant  traveler,  and  in 
this  work  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  Lapp  and  his 
reindeer,  and  of  the  Norwegians,  their  habits  and  their 
industries,  of  their  country,  its  scenery  and  its  products,  of 
its  institutions  and  its  jurisprudence,  and  of  its  crops,  of  its 
history  as  connected  with  interesting  objects  which  came 
within  his  observation.  The  bold  mountain  scenerey  reflect- 
ing the  beams  of  the  midnight,  sun,  hanging  high  in  the 
heavens,  is  spread  out  before  the  reader  in  such  vivid  colors 
that  he  sees  it  as  distinctly  as  if  he  were  standing  beside 
the  observer,  and  the  beauty  of  its  fjords — inland  seas, 
which  far  surpass  that  of  the  celebrated  inland  sea  of  Japan 
— is  described  in  a  charming  way. 

In  our  own  country  he  has  visited  all  of  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union,  except  Montana  and  Idaho,  extend- 
ing his  journeyings  into  Canada,  Manitoba,  and  British 
Columbia. 

One  of  his  southern  trips  was  extended  to  Cuba.  While 
upon  this  trip  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  his  neighbors 
at  home,  which  were  published  in  the  Ottawa  Free  Trader, 
and  which  are  repubUshed  in  the  "Miscellanies"  under  the 
title  of  "Letters  From  Low  Latitudes."  These  letters,  four- 
teen in  number,  are  characterized  by  the  same  careful  and 
instructive  observations  and  vivid  descriptions  which  are 
found  in  his  other  similar  writings. 

One  of  these  letters  will  give  us  a  vivid  description  of 
the  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  Cuba,  and  of  slavery  there, 
and  a  graphic  account  of  the  slaughter  of  the  students, 
which  created  so  much  comment  and  sympathy  in  this 
country : 

"At  the  best  the  Spanish  government  in  Cuba  is  scarcely 
more  than  nominal,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  island  pro- 
fessedly loyal.  The  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  vol- 
unteers ;  they  dictate  who  shall  be  appointed  their  nominal 
rulers,  but  real  servants.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  irrespon- 
sible government,  which  foreign  nations  can  not  treat  with 
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or  hold  accountable.  While  the  \olunteers  govern  in  fact, 
they  have  no  recognized  head  to  answer  for  them  in  the 
actual  influence  which  they  exert  in  governmental  affairs, 
nor  is  there  any  formal  mode  in  which  their  views  or  their 
wishes  can  be  expressed.  Their  will  is  manifested  by  the 
turbulence  alone  which  gives  the  turbulent  the  principal 
sway,  while  the  orderly  and  better  disposed,  who,  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe,  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  number, 
exert  no  influence  upon  pubhc  affairs.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
a  corrupt,  bad  man,  by  pandering  to  the  prejudices  and  the 
passions  of  the  wicked,  and  especially  by  the  judicious  use 
of  money,  can  erect  for  himself  almost  a  throne,  defraud  the 
government  at  home,  rob  the  people  here,  and  complacently 
smile  a  sort  of  defiance  when  kings  or  cortes  threaten  to 
call  him  to  account.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that 
probably  a  more  venal  set  of  public  men  never  cursed  any 
country  than  those  that  now-  prey  upon  this  fair  and  beauti- 
ful land.  The  New- York  Ring  is  washed  in  innocency  com- 
pared with  them.  Individual  fortunes  were  not  made  the 
spoil  of  the  oppressor  there,  and  a  price  was  not  set  upon 
innocent  blood.  If  suspicions  have  there  been  excited  that 
the  judiciary  was  not  immaculate,  at  least  festering  rotten- 
ness did  not  preside  in  all  courts,  nor  could  judgments  at 
-all  times  be  purchased  with  a  price. 

"The  volunteers  are  not  native  Cubans,  or  Creoles,  as  they 
are  here  termed,  but  the\-  are  immigrants  from  Spain,  gen- 
erally of  the  middle  or  lower  class,  who  have  sought  this 
country  to  better  their  fortunes,  which  at  home  were  no 
doubt  bad  enough.  A  large  majority  of  them  are  mechanics 
and  laborers,  who  are  more  or  less  industrious,  and  very 
many  of  them  really  good  and  useful  citizens  under  all  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Their  exact  number  is  not  known  to 
the  outside  world,  but  is  variously  stated  at  from  forty  to 
fifty  thousand.  AVhile  all  are  organized  and  drill  at  irregu- 
lar periods  in  small  bodies,  most  of  them  are  at  their  dail)- 
labor,  but  with  their  uniforms  and  arms  close  at  hand,  read)' 
to  be  resumed  at  a  moment's  notice.  A  limited  number, 
however,  are  in  constant  service,  garrisoning  the  barracks 
and  forts,  of  which  they  have  managed  to  get  possession; 
and  bodies  of  these  may  be  seen  marching  through  the 
streets  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  with  fine  bands  of 
music,  as  a  constant  reminder  to  the  people  that  they  have 
a  living  master,  much  as  I  have  seen  the  French  troops 
marching  through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  days  of  the 
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Second  Empire.  These  are  for  the  most  part  young,  active, 
well-made  men,  two  inches  shorter  than  the  average  stand- 
ard of  American  or  Englishman,  but  rather  more  stockily 
built. 

"These  volunteers  decline  to  expose  their  lungs  to  the 
malaria  of  the  rebel  districts,  or  their  precious  persons  to 
the  knives  or  clubs  of  the  rude  bands,  but  prefer  to  stay  at 
home  and  guard  the  gates.  The  actual  fighting  must  be 
done,  if  done  at  all,  by  the  regulars  sent  over  from  Spain, 
of  whom  over  seventy  thousand  have  come  since  the  war 
-commenced,  but  very  few  of  whom  yet  live,  and  hardly  one 
in  a  thousand  will  ever  see  his  native  country  again.  Still 
they  come,  for  during  my  stay  another  thousand  a,rrived, 
and  were  disembarked  in  a  violent  rain-storm,  as  I  observed. 
They  remained  but  two  days  in  the  city  to  stretch  them- 
selves and  get  off  their  sea-legs,  when  they  were  gallantly 
escorted  out  of  the  city  on  their  way  to  the  battle-field  by 
their  loving  brothers,  the  volunteers. 

"I  took  pains  to  inform  myself  as  fully  as  I  could,  and  I 
feel  warranted  in  saying  that  there  is  really  no  loyalty  to 
the  Spanish  Government  among  the  Creole  population  in 
Any  part  of  Cuba.  In  Havana  and  in  all  the  loyal  districts 
necessarily  these  must  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  population.  They  execrate  the  present  Government  all 
the  more  bitterly  that  they  dare  not  express  it  except  to 
those  in  whom  they  feel  sure  they  may  repose  confidence. 
Hence  it  is  that  an  American  can  learn  more  in  a  week  of 
the  feeling  of  discontent  here  than  one  of  another  nationality 
could  in  a  year,  for  they  seem  to  look  to  our  Government 
as  their  hope  and  trust.  But  few  sympathize  with  the  pres- 
ent rebellion,  or  revolution  if  you  choose,  for  they  lack  con- 
fidence in  the  men  at  the  head  of  it;  and  as  for  the  masses, 
they  pronounce  them  more  ignorant  and  worthless  than  any 
■other  population  on  the  island.  In  fine,  they  do  not  believe 
that  the  movement  will  succeed  as  a  revolution,  nor  do  they 
believe  that  the  rebellion  will  ever  be  put  down,  but  that 
this  petty,  cruel,  relentless  warfare  will  continue  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  And  this  is  what  they  most  lament,  for 
while  the  rebellion  still  exists,  Spanish  pride  will  scorn  to 
■entertain  a  thought  of  parting  with  its  even  nominal  sover- 
eignty over  the  island.  They  beheve  Spain  would  be  glad 
to  get  it  off  her  hands,  could  she  do  so  without  wounding 
her  sensitiveness  of  her  honor.  Yes,  they  believe  if  the 
last  vestige  of  the  rebellion  were  extinguished  today,  as 
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soon  as  a  little  time  had  elapsed  that  it  might  be  forgotten, 
the  island  would  fall  into  our  hands,  without  the  shedding 
of  a  drop  of  blood.  Such  are  the  sentiments  and  views  of 
the  native  Cubans,  both  in  the  city  and  country,  and  even 
in  the  far  interior,  as  I  learned  them  from  various  and  inde- 
pendent sources,  which  so  far  harmonize  as  to  win  my  con- 
fidence in  their  reliability. 

"Senor  Castanon  was  a  Spaniard,  a, colonel  among  the 
volunteers,  and  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  which  was  devoted 
to  their  interest,  arid  exerted  a  great  influence  among  them. 
They  were  more  devoted  to  his  person  than  to  any  other 
living  man.  As  some  expressed  it,  he  was  their  idol.  Many 
of  the  Creoles  had  contracted  for  him  a  corresponding  hatred. 
Offence  was  given  and  a  challenge  sent,  which  was  accepted 
on  condition  that  the  affair  should  come  off  at  Key  West, 
on  the  ground  that  his  adversary  could  receive  no  protection 
in  Havana  under  the  rule  of  the  volunteers.  The  condi- 
tions were  agreed  to,  the  time  appointed,  and  the  parties- 
and  their  friends  accordingly  repaired  to  the  island.  At 
Key  West  are  gathered  quite  a  number  of  native  Cubans, 
whose  known  sentiments  rendered  Cuba  an  unsafe  resi- 
dence. Here  they  import  Cuba  tobacco,  make  Havana 
cigars,  and  roundly  curse  the  Spanish  Government  and  all 
its  sympathizers,  and  long  for  the  time  when  Spanish  rule 
shall  be  driven  from  the  West  Indies,  and  they  may  return 
to  the  lovely  land  from  which  they  have  been  exiled.  The 
night  before  shots  were  to  be  exchanged  by  the  principals, 
Castanon  in  some  way  got  into  a  quarrel  with  a  number  of 
these  exiles  and  was  shot;  and  his  friends  believe  that  the 
whole  was  a  preconcerted  scheme  to  murder  him  in  a  for- 
eign land,  where  it  might  be  done  with  impunity.  The 
sheriff  of  Key  West,  who  related  to  me  the  particulars  of 
the  affair,  was  present  at  the  time,  and  once  succeeded  in 
quelling  the  quarrel,  but  it  was  renewed  in  spite  of  him, 
as  if  both  parties  were  anxious  for  the  fray.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  crowd  it  was  impossible  to  say  who  fired  the 
fatal  shot.  All  dispersed  almost  instantly,  nor  have  those 
most  violently  suspected  been  heard  of  since,  notwithstand- 
ing the  liberal  rewards  offered  for  their  apprehension.  Es- 
cape to  the  neighboring  keys,  and  thence  to  the  main, 
could  be  eft'ected  with  the  utmost  facility  during  the  night, 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  them.  There  was  a 
rumor  that  the  supposed  leader  had  been  seen  at  Nassau, 
and  a  detective  was  sent  to  search  for  him,  but  he  returned 
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empty-handed;  and  so  the  murderers  are  still  unpunished, 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  outspoken  sympathy 
for  the  Cubans  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Americans  on 
the  islands  is  well  calculated  to  create  an  unforttinate  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  murdered  man 
was  so  dear.  I  was  told  in  Havana  that  the  man — an 
Englishman — who  first  reported  the  murder  of  Castanon 
on  shore  was  actually  torn  to  pieces,  in  their  uncontrollable 
rage,  by  the  volunteers.  The  body  was  taken  to  Havana 
and  placed  in  a  tomb  with  great  pomp  and  splendor. 

"We  had  arranged,  the  evening  before,  an  excursion  to 
Castaiion's  tomb,  and  to  the  scene  of  the  atrocious  murder 
of  the  students,  so  we  all  took  an  early  breakfast,  and  by 
nine  o'clock  were  assembled  in  the  stone  hall  for  the  start. 
Mr.  Knickerbocker,  of  Chicago,  who  had  already  been  care- 
fully over  the  ground,  kindly  consented  to  act  as  our  guide. 
The  morning  was  deliciously  fresh  and  cool,  a  smart  north 
wind  coming  in  from  the  Gulf  A  loud  hist  from  Angeleno, 
with  that  repulsive  wave  of  the  hand  peculiar  to  this  peo- 
ple, brought  up  the  cabs  with  a  rush,  and  we  were  soon  roll- 
ing over  the  pavement  toward  the  westerly  outskirts  of  the 
city.  Our  course  led  us  along  by  the  fish  market  and  near 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  and  some  of  the  time  through 
by-ways  and  over  most  execrable  roads,  which  tried  the 
strength  of  both  horses  and  cabs,  until  at  length  we  came 
to  a  halt  on  a  considerable  elevation,  by  the  side  of  a  high 
stone  wall  pierced  with  grated  windows  and  one  large  door. 
Here  was  the  place  where  the  boys,  charged  with  desecrat- 
ing Castanon's  tomb,  had  been  confined,  and  there,  right 
against  that  wall,  did  they  stand  when  they  were  shot. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  place.  At  four  places,  be- 
tween the  grated  windows,  the  wall  was  newly  painted  with 
a  dull  yellow  color,  of  a  considerable  lighter  shade  than  the 
original  paint.  The  stone  wall  was  stuccoed,  and  so  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  plastered  wall,  when  painted. 
That  new  paint  was  to  cover  up  and  conceal  from  view  the 
young  and  innocent  life-blood  which  had  been  spattered 
against  it,  through  the  bullet  holes,  in  the  dying  struggles 
of  the  poor  victims  to  —  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to.  charac- 
terize it.  If  the  blood  had  been  covered  up,  the  marks  of 
the  bullets  upon  the  walls  had  not  been  obliterated.  Yes, 
there  were  four  such  places  upon  that  prison  wall,  thus 
painted  to  cover  the  crimson  stains  and  the  indentations  of 
the  wall;  and  against  each  of  these  four  places  two  of  the 
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boys  had  stood  before  twenty  Remington  rifles,  in  the  face 
•of  a  sorrowing — I  may  say  indignant — crowd,  and  were 
there  shot  down  by  those  worse  than  savage  volunteers. 
That  foul  deed  must  cause  a  great  red  blot,  not  only  in  the 
■history  of  Spanish  rule,  but  in  the  history  of  Spaniards. 
Nay,  it  is  a  blot  upon  humanity  itself,  for  it  is  the  reproach 
of  mankind  that  we  are  of  the  same  species  as  those 
wretches.  When  the  bloody  deed  was  done,  when  the  re- 
ports of  the  rifles  were  no  longer  heard,  and  all  was  still, 
save  the  dying  groans  of  the  writhing  victims  upon  the  sod, 
-even  the  terror  of  the  cruel  volunteers  could  not  produce  a 
single  shout  of  applause  from  the  concourse  of  spectators; 
and  it  is  a  happy  evidence  that  there  was  something  ot 
humanity,  besides  the  form,  in  the  volunteers  themselves, 
for  of  all  the  companies  their  drawn  up,  not  one  voice  was 
raised  in  triumph  or  in  approval;  they  seemed  abashed  at 
their  own  cruelty  and  wickedness,  and  hung  their  heads  in 
very  self-disgust. 

"But  let  us  hasten  on  to  the  desecrated  tomb,  and  see  if 
1  am  right  in  calling  this  a  foul  murder,  although  perpetrated 
under  the  shadow  of  a  legal  form.  A  short  drive  brought 
us  to  the  cemetery,  where  repose  the  remains  of  the  mur- 
dered Castanon.  All  was  still,  for  it  was  an  unusual  hour 
for  visitors,  but  the  great  gates,  like  the  gates  of  a  walled 
-city,  which  swung  beneath  a  lofty  arch,  were  open;  so  we 
alighted,  traversed  the  broad  flagging  which  leads  up  from 
the  street,  and  entered.  An  attendant  seemed  to  know  in- 
stinctively what  we  had  come  to  see,  and  pointed  the  way 
-svhich  led  to  the  desecrated  tomb. 

"Perhaps  because  there  is  but  little  earth  upon  the  rock 
which  underlies  the  soil,  interments  are  not  in  excavated 
graves,  but  in  tombs  built  of  stone  or  brick  upon  the  surface. 
In  some  of  these  may  be  deposited  the  remains  of  one,  in 
others  many.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  tombs,  well  built 
in  a  uniform  style  of  architecture,  some  more  elaborate  and 
expensive  than  others.  They  are  in  double  rows,  back  to 
back,  with  broad  plats  between  those  facing  each  other,  in 
which  are  roses,  or  beds  of  flowers,  and  immediately  in  front 
of  the  tombs  are  flag  walks.  Although  there  may  be  excep- 
tions, these  tombs  are  not  private  property,  but  are  rented 
out  to  those  who  have  dead  to  bury.  Their  mortality  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  twenty  years,  when  it  is  supposed  to 
have  turned  to  dust,  which  is  then  taken  out  and  burned, 
and  so  room  is  made  for  another.     It  is  said  that  over  eighty 
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thousand  have  thus  been  disposed  of  in  this  one  cemetery. 

"Mr.  Knickerbocker  led  the  way  directly  to  the  narrow 
house  which  contained  the  remains  of  the  idol  of  the  volun- 
teers of  Cuba,  that  we  might  see  the  outrage  for  which  eight 
young  lives  had  been  blotted  out,  and  a  number  of  others 
still  languish  in  chains,  and  wear  out  the  dreary  days  in 
hardest  toil  under  a  tropical  sun.  Oh,  what  must  be  the 
anguish  of  those  boys'  parents  who  but  too  tenderly  reared 
them;  when  they  lie  down  to  sleep  and  when  they  awaken 
in  the  morning,  if  indeed  they  can  even  sleep,  and  think  of 
the  situation  of  those  they  so  much  love?  Think  of  it,  you 
who  know  the  yearnings  of  parental  love,  and  you  will  not 
■withhold  your  sympathy. 

"If  the  blood  had  boiled  with  indignation  when  contem- 
plating the  scene  of  the  bloody  tragedy,  we  were  fairly  struck 
■dumb  when  we  saw  before  us  the  offence  for  which  the  boys 
had  suffered.  They  had  died  for  desecrating  a  tomb,  and 
we  expected  to  see  some  real  outrage — some  demolition 
-which  must  shock  the  feelings  of  the  living,  and  tend  to 
bring  reproach  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Now  all  was 
revealed,  and  before  our  eyes.  Three  scratches  upon  a  piece 
•of  plate  glass  about  twenty  by  twenty-four  inches  in  size. 
One  scratch  was  about  fifteen  inches  long  in  a  slightly  curved 
-vertical  line,  with  a  short  loop  at  the  bottom.  Another  ten 
inches  long,  commencing  near  the  top  of  the  first  and  de- 
scending in  a  curved  line  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees; 
and  the  third,  five  inches  long,  projected  from  the  upper  side 
•of  the  second  and  about  three  inches  from  its  upper  end. 
This  was  also  a  curved  line  in  nearly  a  horizontal  direction, 
— and  this  was  all !  There  was  no  design,  no  idea  in  these 
marks.  Their  form  and  extent  show  that  they  were  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  and  nothing  more.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  in  addition  to  this  some  filth  or  dirt  was  put 
upon  the  walls  of  the  tomb.  This  is  the  full  extent  of  the 
•offending,  and  for  this  the  boys  were  shot. 

"  They  were  students  in  a  college  close  by.  While  it  was 
an  act  to  be  severely  censured,  no  matter  whose  remains 
might  have  there  reposed,  in  no  other  country  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization,  would  it  have  been  considered 'worthy 
of  death;  and  yet  I  met  one  man, — I  blush  that  he  ever 
learned  to  speak  the  English  language, — who,  without  pro- 
fessing to  justify  or  palliate  the  bloody  deed,  showed  in  his 
■heart  a  desire  to  do  so.  'Why,'  said  he,  'suppose  the  same 
outrage  was  perpetrated  upon  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
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whose  memory  you  love,  and  whose  virtues  you  revere,  would 
not  your  whole  nation  cry  out  for  vengeance,  and  not  be 
appeased  until  the  blood  of  the  offender  atoned  for  the  dese- 
cration?' I  told  him,  no;  that  we  should  feel  our  sensibili- 
ties outraged,  no  doubt,  and  should  think  it  the  duty  of  their  • 
teachers  or  parents  to  punish  the  boys,  and  that,  perhaps, 
severely;  but  that  not  an  individual  could  be  found  through- 
out the  whole  nation  who  would  not  be  ready  to  rise  up  in 
arms  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  their  blood  for  such  an 
offence,  which,  after  all,  appeared  to  be  rather  thoughtlessness 
than  a  mahcious  outrage.  'Besides,'  said  I,  'after  they  had 
been  tried  and  acquitted  in  a  civil  court,  they  were  again 
seized  by  the  volunteers,  dragged  before  a  drum-head  court- 
martial  of  volunteer  officers,  where  they  were  tried,  convicted, 
and  condemned  in  defiance  of  all  legal  forms,  though  at  most 
they  were  guilty  of  but  a  civil  offence,  if  guilty  at  all,  of 
which  the  civil  tribunals  alone  had  cognizance,  and  whose 
judgment  of  acquittal  should  have  been  conclusive.' 

"  'That  all  may  be  true,'  said  he,  'but  then  there  are 
offences  for  which  the  public  sentiment  requires  the  forms 
of  civil  law  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  tribunal  resorted  to 
which  is  not  tied  down  by  legal  technicalities.  Whether 
this  be  such  a  case  or  not,  we  will  not  now  discuss,  but  that 
there  may  be  such  cases  I  ijiay  refer  you  to  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Mrs.  Surrat  and  her  associates.'  I  made  no 
reply. 

"For  a  long  time  we  looked  sadly  and  silently  upon  these 
slight  marks  which  had  served  as  the  signature  of  the  death 
warrant,  the  execution  of  which  so  soon  followed,  nor  could 
we  refrain  from  picturing  to  ourselves  the  anguish  of  the 
mother  of  the  youth  whose  hand  had  traced  the  marks  with 
a  diamond  in  a  ring  which  she  had  a  few  days  before  pre- 
sented him  as  a  mark  of  her  affection,  and  an  approval  of 
his  good  conduct.  And  there,  too,  we  recalled  the  many 
anecdotes  we  had  heard  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
sanguinary  affair.  After  all,  sympathy  for  the  bereaved 
parents  even  dominated  over  the  feeling  of  compassion  for 
the  youths  themselves,  for  the  anguish  of  those  must  still 
continue,  while  the  sufferings  of  these  were  quickly  termi- 
nated. When  will  that  mother  forget  to  mourn  in  unspeak- 
able grief  for  her  son,  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  who,  pass- 
ing from  prison  to  the  place  of  execution,  asked  and  was 
denied  by  the  savages  the  one  final  gift  of  his  mother's  kiss 
and  blessing? 
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"I  am  prepared  to  believe  what  is  asserted  by  their  friends, 
that  this  execution  was  not  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  volunteers,  but  that  they  deeply  sor- 
rowed at  what  they  deemed  a  sort  of  necessity,  or  had  not 
the  courage  to  prevent, — that  there  were  among  them  a  few 
turbulent  spirits  whose  violence  ruled  the  rest,  and  whose 
cry  for  blood  silenced  the  voices  of  the  more  compassionate. 
Again,  it  had  come  to  their  ears  that  the  civil  governor,  in 
whose  hands  was  the  supreme  control  in  the  absence  of  the 
captain  general,  had  agreed  to  pardon  the  youths  in  consid- 
eration of  two  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  their  parents, 
who  are  among  the  most  wealthy  upon  the  island,  and  that 
in  order  to  balk  him  in  this  speculation,  more  than  from  a 
real  desire  for  the  blood  of  the  victims,  they  threatened  to 
tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  attempted  to  carry  out  his  part  of 
the  contract,  and  thus  entitle  himself  to  the  blood-money. 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  arrangement 
had  been  concluded,  and  would  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  venal  governor  but  for  threats  that  he  dared  not  dis- 
regard, and  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  even  the  turbulent 
portion  of  the  volunteers  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  par- 
don had  it  not  involved  such  monstrous  corruption.  Had 
the  money  been  coming  to  themselves  instead  of  the  cor- 
rupt governor,  they  might  probably  have  been  more  placa- 
ble. The  captain  general  claims  that  he  would  have 
prevented  the  execution  had  he  been  there  at  the  time. 
Why  then  does  he  not  pardon  those  who  are  still  suffering 
imprisonment  and  chains  for  the  same  cause,  and  by  the 
sentence  of  the  same  court-martial,  composed  of  the  officers 
of  the  same  volunteers,  by  whose  will  he  is  retained  in  his 
place  in  defiance  of  the  real  wishes  of  the  home  govern- 
ment? 

"But  I  have  occupied  too  much  of  your  time  with  this 
sad  subject,  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  sound  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  the  human  heart.  We  have  lingered  too  long 
in  the  city  of  the  dead,  whose  very  atmosphere  is  now  loaded 
more  than  ever  with  sadness  and  sorrow.  Let  us  hasten 
away,  and,  if  possible,  forget  our  melancholy  in  a  visit  to  the 
Gardens  of  Acclimation,  which  are  but  a  short  mile  distant. 
I  am,  however,  too  sad  to  describe  the  bright  roses  and 
brilliant  flowers,  which  their  bloom  in  perpetual  spring,  but 
ask  you  to  sit  down  with  me,  and  for  a  moment  rest  upon 
the  rustic  seats  under  the  broad-leafed  palms,  which  in  long 
lines  border  the  walks  and  avenues.     Here  we  breathe  a 
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sweeter  fragrance,  and  would  gladly  forget  that  sickness, 
sorrow,  and  death  are  all  around  us,  and  shut  our  eyes  ta 
cruelty  and  oppression  which  so  sorely  afflicts  a  land  so 
lovely'." 

The  winter  of  1877-8  he  spent  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  his  usual  habit  of  careful  observations  was  continued. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Islands, 
which  were  pubHshed  in  the  Prairie  Farmer.  His  paper 
on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Islands  was  published  in  a 
medical  journal  in  Chicago,  and  attracted  great  attention 
at  the  time.  His  description  of  the  surf-bathing  by  the 
natives  there  is  the  only  accurate  description  of  that  won- 
derful feat  which  has  ever  been  published,  and  his  extended 
paper  on  the  volcanoes  of  the  Islands  taxed  all  his  powers 
of  description.  He  camped  a  night  on  the  rim  of  the  great 
extinct  crater  of  Haleakala,  and  enables  the  reader  to  look 
down  into  the  fearful  abyss  of  two  thousand  feet  in  depth 
and  seven  miles  across  as  if  he  stood  on  the  very  edge  and 
looked  down  with  his  own  eyes.  He  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  witness  a  clear  sunrise  from  that  high  perch  of 
ten  thousand  feet,  while  all  the  country  below  was  covered 
with  a  fleecy  cloud,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  fell  with  a  brilliancy  and  a  weird  effect 
which  no  effort  of  description  could  adequately  portray. 
He  spent  a  day  in  the  crater  of  Kilanea,  in  which  he  met 
the  flowing  la\a  of  an  eruption  and  also  saw  the  burning" 
lake,  the  shores  of  which  were  lashed  by  billows  of  liquid 
fire.  Both  these  latter  papers  are  first  published  in  the 
"Miscellanies." 

The  wmter  of  1879-80  he  spent  in  a  visit  to  China  and 
Japan.  The  account  of  his  observations  there  have  not 
yet  been  pubhshed.  He  has  visited  the  Pacific  coast  six 
times,  coasting  all*  the  way  from  San  Diego  on  the  south  to 
Victoria  on  the  north,  and  visiting  all  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  interior,  navigated  Puget's  Sound,  and  crossed 
the  country  from  Olympia  to  Portland,  and  up  the  Columbia 
to  the  Dales.  The  Yosemite  Valley  he  twice  visited,  which 
great  wonder  he  carefully  studied,  and  three  times  he  took 
note  of  the  great  groves  of  Big  Trees. 

In  all  his  journey ings  he  has  been  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Caton,  and  generally  by  some  other  members  of  his  family. 
Indeed  the  beneficial  effect  upon  Mrs.  Caton's  health  has 
prompted  to  most  of  these  journeys,  which,  however,  have 
been  turned  to  good  account  in  other  ways  as  well. 
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As  a  business  man  Judge  Caton  is  entitled  to  be  men- 
tioned as  occupying  a  high  position.     Possessing  a  high' 
order  of  mechanical  genius,  his  business  enterprises  have  all 
been  more  or  less  connected  with  mechanism,  demanding 
great  organizing  capacity.     In  his  estimation  the  first  and 
indispensable  element  for  success  in  important  and  varied 
business  enterprises  is  the  capacity  to  judge  men,  to  deter- 
mine, almost  intuitively,  what  a  man  is  capable  of  doing,  to 
select  the  right  rnan  for  a  given  place.     Then,   if  he  is 
capable  of  forming  wise  plans,  he  .may  be  sure  of  having 
them  well  executed,  when  success  is  highly  probable.     He 
has  been  exceptionally  self  reliant.     When  he  has  once  made 
up  his  mind,  after  having  maturely  examined  a  subject,  he 
acts  upon  his  own  judgment,  unaffected  by  the  doubts  or 
misgivings  of  others.     His  telegraph  enterprise  was  under- 
taken against  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  and  yet  he  made 
it  a  grand  success.     His  glass  factories,  his  starch  factory, 
his  large  stock  farm,  all  show  the  bent  of  his  mind  and 
tastes,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  mode  of  management.    Energy, 
sound  judgment,  selfreliance,  stability  of  purpose  and  great 
industry  are  characteristics  of  the  man,  and  constitute  the 
true  explanation  of  his  marked  success,  if  we  add  to  these  an 
unbending  integrity,  in  which  all  men  who  have  ever  come 
in  contact  with  him  have  ever  had  the  utmost  confidence. 
His  literary  and  scientific  studies  and  writings,  his  legal 
attainments  and  judicial  success,  with  his  large  and  varied 
business  enterprises,  all  testify  to  a  versatility  of  talent  and 
varied  accomplishments  rarely  found  combined  in  the  same 
person,  and  yet  with  all  this  he  is  a  man  of  leisure;  that  is, 
he  is  never  hurried  or  pressed  with  business,  always  has 
leisure  to  see  and  converse  with  a  friend  or  to  spend  an 
hour  in  social  intercourse  in  the  quiet  of  his  family  circle. 
His  disposition  is  of  the  most  equable  and  uniform  char- 
acter, slow  to  anger  and  ready  to  forgive  when  forgiveness 
is  merited.     Indeed,  he  claims  to  have  been  mad  but  three 
times  in  his  life,  but  then  he  was  pretty  mad. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  has  been  singularly  fortunate 
and  happy.  During  their  conjugal  life  of  more  than  forty- 
five  years,  it  is  their  boast  that  not  a  cross  word  has  ever 
passed  between  him  and  his  wife. 

For  several  years  past  Judge  Caton  has  spent  his  winters 
with  his  family  in  Chicago,  where  he  has  a  home,  although 
his  residence  is  still  in  Ottawa,  where  he  has  made  many 
improvements  to  his  house  and  grounds.     He  has  always 
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had  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  Chicago,  whose  manifesta- 
tions of  respect  render  his  associations  there  very  agreeable ; 
and  all  his  children  being  settled  there  adds  much  to  the 
ligaments  which  bind  him  to  his  old  home,  where  first  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  forty-nine  years 
ago ;  when  there  were  not  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  in 
the  little  village.  All  now  living  who  were  here  then  can 
be  counted  upon  one's  fingers. 

If  a  life  of  industry  has  also  been  a  life  of  usefulness 
(and  he  has  succeeded  in  earning  and  securing  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  those  who  know  him  well),  then  has  he 
accomplished  the  object  of  a  life-long  effort,  and  may  hope 
to  leave  a  legacy  to  his  children  \\hich  they  will  value 
above  price.  -. 

After  all,  hfe  looks  upon  his  career  as  a  jurist  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  and  relies  upon  it  to  secure  him  his 
most  enduring  fame.  When  this  shall  be  reviewed  and 
illustrated  by  some  competent  member  of  the  profession, 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  the  State  in  his  official 
life  may  be  fully  understood,  but  not  till  then. 
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CHICAGO  BAR  ASSOCIATION. 


A^N  Thursday  evening,  June  loth,  1880,  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold, 
for  many  years  a  leading  lawyer  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  deKvered, 
in  Fairbank  Hall,  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  delivered 
before  the  Chicago  Bar  Association,  on  questions  of  interest  to 
the  profession. 

Gen.  I.  N.  Stiles,  the  president  of  the  association,  presided. 
The  Lecture  Committee,  consisting  of  Robert  Hervey,  Esq., 
Henry  I.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  Elliott  Anthony,  occupied 
seats  upon  the  platform. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  older  members  of  the  Bar,  who  remem- 
bered Mr.  Arnold  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  long  ago,  were  pre- 
sent. It  was  noticeable  that  at  this,  the  first  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation at  which  women  were  admitted,  they  outnumbered  the 
men  in  attendance. 

Gen.  Stiles,  in  introducing  Mr.  Arnold,  paid  a  deserved  tribute 
to  Samuel  W.  Fuller,  one  of  the  ablest,  fairest,  and  best  lawyers 
that  ever  practised  at  this  Bar.     Mr.  Stiles  said: 

The  lecture  this  evening  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  delivered  be- 
fore the  Bar  Association,  upon  topics  of  special  interest  to  law- 
yers. I  am  sure  this  evening's  lecture  will  be  of  interest  also  to 
others.  The  lecturer  is  of  the  old  school  of  Chicago  lawyers,  and 
has  achieved  distinction,  not  only  at  the  Bar,  but  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  and  of  late  in  the  walks  of  literature. 

Some  years  since,  a  distinguished  Chicago  lawyer,  now  dead, 
after  an  eight  days'  struggle  in  a  closely-contested  and  important 
cause,  on  hearing  the  verdict  of  the  jury  read — which  was  against 
him — rose  from  his  seat,  and  in  his  grand,  chivalrous  way,  said  to 
his  opponents:  "I  congratulate  you  on  your  victory — it  was  fairly 
won."  Had  the  victory  been  for  him,  it  would  have  been  fairly 
won  alsoj  he  won  his  in  no  other  way. 
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That  man  was  Samuel  W.  Fuller  [applause],  I  sh6uld  have  won- 
dered if  those  of  you  who  knew  Sam.  Fuller  had  not  cheered  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  for  a  finer  gentleman,  a  grander  soul, 
a  nobler  man,  never  arose  to  address  a  judge  or  jury;  and  to  the 
class  of  lawyers  to  which  Sam.  Fuller  belonged,  belongs,  also, 
Isaac  N.  Arnold.  [Applause.]  He  represented  Chicago  in  Con- 
gress in  a  manner  which  was  an  honor  to  Chicago.  In  faultless 
English,  and  with  the  purest  style,  he  has,  in  his  life  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  lately  given  us  the  brighter  and  better  side  of  one  of  the 
great  soldiers  of  our  Revolutionary  War — but  hear  him.  [Mr. 
Arnold  then  stepped  forward,  and  spoke  as  follows :] 


RECOLLECTIONS 

% 

OF  THE 

EARLY  CHICAGO  AND  ILLINOIS   BAR. 


By  Hon.  ISAAC    N.  ARNOLD. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  Bar  of  Chicago  could  scarcely  ask  of  me  a  service  which 
I  should  not  at  least  try  to  perform.  When,  therefore,  I  received 
your  official  invitation  to  read  before  this  Association  a  paper 
upon  "The  Bar  of  Early  Chicago  and  the  State,''  I  could  not 
decline  however  incompetent.  Recalling  the  idea  of  Lord  Bacon 
that  every  one  owes  a  debt  to  his  profession,  which  he  should  try 
to  discharge,  and  remembering  many  of  my  old  comrades,  dearly 
loved  brothers,  whose  memories  I  cherish,  and  upon  whose  graves 
I  would  gladly  cast  a  flower,  I  have'  accepted  your  invitation. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  fascination  and  romantic  interest 
which  time  and  tradition  throw  over  the  past.  We  all  realize, 
that  as  the  names  of  those  who  have  departed,  fade  into  the 
twilight  of  antiquity,  they  become  more  and  more  the  objects  oi 
sentiment  and  poetic  admiration. 

In  every  State  there  exists,  among  the  members  of  the  Bar, 
traditions  of  great  lawyers  and  advocates.  Sit  down  to  a  Bar 
dinner  in  New  York,  and  your  hosts  will  go  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,  and  tell  you  of  Hamilton  and  Burr;  of  Henry 
and  Emmet,  Ogden  and  Wells,  of  Kent  and  Elisha  Williams,  and 
later  of  Spencer  and  Van  Buren,  and  so  on  down  to  O'Conner 
and  Everts. 
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In  Boston,  you  will  hear  of  Harrison  Grey  Otis,  of  Dexter 
and  Webster,  Choate  and  Curtiss.  In  Providence,  of  Whipple 
and  Green;  in  Philadelphia,  of  Hopkinson,  John  Sargent,  and 
Binney;  and,  in  Baltimore,  of  Pinckney,  Harper,  and  Reverdy 
Johnson.  In  Richmond,  of  Marshall  and  William  Wirt;  in  Ken- 
tucky, of  Clay,  Crittenden,  Prentiss,  and  Tom  Marshall.  And 
we,  too,  in  Chicago  and  Illinois,  have  had  our  great  lawyers  and 
great  advocates,  not  inferior  it  seems  to  me  to  those  of  our  sister 
■States.  We  ought  to  honor  and  cherish  their  memories.  The 
disposition  so  conspicuous  in  New  England,  and  especially  in 
Boston,  to  honor  men  in  every  department  of  intellectual  labor  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  It  has  aided  largely  in  giving  to  that  city 
and  section  their  high  character  and  excellence.  It  has  both 
stimulated  and  rewarded  effort. 

In  a  visit  to  London,  made  not  long  since,  the  morning  after  a 
late  arrival,  I  started  from  the  Charing-Cross  Hotel  to  visit  West- 
minster Hall  and  Westminster  Abbey.  Passing  along  the  Thames 
embankment,  fragrant  with  a  profusion  of  June  flowers,  I  entered 
the  venerable  old  Abbey,  and  lingering  there,  I  appreciated  how 
highly  England  honored  her  great  men;  I  paused  a  moment  by 
the  monument  to  Lord  Mansfield,  near  which  is  that  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Follett,  the  great  advocate;  and  also  that  to  Grattan,  the  fiery 
and  impassioned  Irish  orator.  Crossing  to  Westminster  Hall, 
the  silence  was  broken  by  the  familiar  voice  of  a  Chicago  friend* 
repeating  these  words  of  Macauley:  "This  is  the  great  hall  of 
William  Rufus;  the  hall  which  has  resounded  with  acclamations  at 
the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings;  the  hall  which  has  witnessed  the 
just  sentence  of  Bacon  and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers;  the 
hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Strafford  had  for  a  moment  awed 
and  melted  a  victorious  party,  inflamed  with  just  resentment; 
the  hall  where  Charles  confronted  the  high  court  of  justice 
with  the  placid  courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame.'' 
"And  in  modern  times,"  continued  my  friend,  "these  walls  have 
echoed  to  the  eloquence  of  Burke  and  Fox  and  Sheridan,  where, 
with  a  power  equalling  that  of  Cicero  himself,  they  hurled  their 
denunciations  against  Warren  Hastings."     "And  here,  too,"  he 

*  Rev.  Edward  Porter. 
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exclaimed  "Henry  Brougham  defended  Queen  Caroline,  and  by 
his  superhuman  efforts  triumphed  over  all  the  power  of  the  crown." 
"This,"  said  he,  "this  is  the  grandest  forum  of  the  world." 
"And  yet,"  I  replied,  "I  have  seen  justice  administered  on  the 
prairies  of  Illinois,  without  pomp  or  high  ceremonial,  everything 
simple  to  rudeness,  yet  justice  has  been  administered  before 
judges  as  pure,  aided  by  lawyers  as  eloquent,  if  not  as  learned, 
as  any  who  ever  plead  or  gave  judgment  in  Westminster  Hall!" 

What  a  contrast  to  a  Western  lawyer,  between  that  old  historic 
forum,  and  the  log-cabin  in  which  the  courts  were  often  held  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Northwest !  The  comparison  is  like  that  of 
religious  worship  in  an  old  gothic  cathedral,  with  its  painted 
windows,  its  "dim  religious  light,"  with  all  the  imposing  cere- 
monial, the  formal  ritualism,  and  the  grand  organ  and  choir 
music,  contrasted  with  the  simple,  sincere,  reverent,  pious  praise 
and  prayer  of  the  humble  chapel  and  camp-meeting  in  the  groves 
on  the  frontier.  I  insisted  that  justice  in  its  purity  was  as  faith- 
fully administered  by  judges  as  honest  and  as  immaculate,  aided 
by  advocates  as  eloquent,  in  our  rude  Western  court-rooms  as  in 
that  grand  old  hall  of  Westminster,  and  I  will  try  and  make  good 
my  words. 

Passing  then  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  let  us  come  back 
to  the  rude,  rough  log-court-houses  of  early  Illinois;  let  us  inquire 
what  manner  of  men  sat  upon  the  Bench,  and  what  men  com- 
posed the  Bar,  which  aided  courts  and  judges  in  administering 
justice. 

THE   EARLY   COURTS   OF   ILLINOIS. 

The  Judge  usually  sat  upon  a  raised  platform,  with  a  pine  or 
white-wood  board  on  which  to  write  his  notes.  A  small  table  on 
one  side  for  the  clerk,  and  a  larger  one,  sometimes  covered  with 
green  baize,  around  which  were  grouped  the  lawyers,  too  often  I 
must  admit,  with  their  feet  on  the  top  of  it.  From  one  to 
another  of  these  rude  court-rooms  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar 
passed,  following  the  judge  in  his  circuit  from  county  to  county, 
traveling,  generally  on  horseback,  with  saddle-bags  for  a  clean 
shirt  or  two,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  elementary  law-books. 
>  Sometimes  two  lawyers  would  travel  together  in  a  buggy;  and 
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young  lawyers,  who  were  still  in  the  condition  which  a  great 
English  judge  declared  was  the  one  indispensible  qualification  for 
success — poverty,  on  foot.  Such  an  one,  without  a  dollar  in  his 
pocket,  sometimes  walked  to  court;  but  a  horse  was  not  an 
unusual  fee  in  the  early  days  when  horse-thieves,  as  clients, 
were  but  too  common,  and  it  would  not  be  long,  if  a  young  man 
had  ability,  before  he  would  be  well  mounted.  There  was  in 
those  days  great  freedom  in  social  intercourse;  manners  were  at 
times  rude,  but  genial,  kind,  and  friendly.  Each  was  ready  to 
assist  his  fellow,  and  as  none  were  rich,  there  was  little  envy  or 
jealousy.  The  relations  between  the  Bench  and  Bar  were  free 
and  easy,  and  flashes  of  wit  and  humor  and  personal  repartee 
were  constantly  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  The  court-rooms 
in  those  days  were  always  crowded.  To  go  to  court  and  listen 
to  the  witnesses  and  lawyers  was  among  the  chief  amusements  of 
the  frontier  settlements.  At  court  were  rehearsed  and  enacted 
the  drama,  the  tragedy,  and  comedy  of  real  life.  The  court-room 
answered  for  the  theater,  concert -hall,  and  opera  of  the  older 
settlements.  The  judges  and  lawyers  were  the  stars;  and  wit 
and  humor,  pathos  and  eloquence,  always  had  apprecitative 
audiences.  The  leading  advocates  had  their  partizans,  personal 
and  political,  and  the  merits  of  each  were  canvassed  in  every 
cabin,  school-house,  and  at  every  horse-race,  bee,  and  raising. 
The  lawyers  were  stimulated  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  their 
powers,  and  having  few  law-books,  were  compelled  to  solve 
every  question  by  the  application  of  principle.  This  was  the 
best  possible  training  and  discipline,  and  produced  great  men: 
a  body  of  men  of  far  higher  ability  than  those  who  look  for  and 
find  an  adjudicated  case  to  settle  every  point  which  may  arise. 
The  mere  case-lawyer  was  a  pigmy  in  the  hands  of  one  of  those 
intellectual  giants,  whose  mind  had  been  trained  for  years  in  the 
application  of  principle,  and  in  reasoning  from  analogy.  I  need 
but  name  some  of  the  prominent  men  at  the  Illinois  Bar, 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  to  show  that  the  mode  of  trial  and 
argument  then  prevaihng,  produced  very  able  men.  A  new  and 
sparsely-settled  State,  which  had  at  its  Bar  such  men  as  Lincoln, 
Douglas,  Trumbull,  Butterfield,  Browning,  Baker,  Archy  '^ilHams, , 
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Bissell,  Calhoun,  Linder,  Stephan  T.  Logan,  David  Davis,  Wash- 
burne,  McDougall,  and  very  many  others,  as  lawyers,  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  distinguished,  certainly  could  justly  claim  equality  with 
any  part  of  the  world  in  intellectual  power. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  elixir  of  early  life,  but  those  days, 
with  their  adventures  and  romance,  our  rides  across  prairies  where 
every  footstep  of  our  horses  crushed  out  the  perfume  of  prairie 
flowers, — 

"  Flowers  whose  glories  and  whose  multitude  rivalled  the  constellations. " 

Those  were  the  days  when  we  saw 

"  The  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land. " 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  a  youthful  fancy,  but  it  did  really 
appear  that 

"  The  great  heavens 
Seemed  to  stoop  down  upon  the  scene  in  love, 
A  nearer  vault,  and  a  tenderer  blue, 
Than  that  which  bends  aloft  to-day. " 

And  now,  when  after  a  checkered  life  of  forty  years, 

"O'er  the  verdant  waste  I  guide  my  steed," 

I  think  of  those,  the  dead  of  other  days,  and  of  those  I  will  speak, 

JUSTIN    BUTTERFIELD 

was  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  very  ablest  lawyer  we  have  ever 
had  at  the  Chicago  Bar.  He  was  strong,  logical,  full  of  vigor  and 
resources.  In  his  style  of  argument  and  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance he  was  not  unlike  Daniel  Webster,  of  whom  he  was  a  great 
admirer,  and  who  was  his  model.  He  wielded  the  weapons  of 
sarcasm  and  irony  with  crushing  power,  and  was  especially  effec- 
tive in  invective.  Great  as  he  was  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
everywhere  on  questions  of  law,  he  lacked  the  tact  and  skill  to 
be  equally  successful  before  a  jury.  Coming  to  Chicago  in  mid- 
dle life,  he  was  an  oak  too  sturdy,  too  old,  and  of  a  fiber  too 
tough  to  be  transplanted,  and  he  did  not  readily  adapt  himself  to 
the  new  environment  into  which  he  came,  and  he  never  was  at 
his  best  before  a  Western  jury.  Indeed,  in  an  ordinary  case  be- 
fore a  jury,  as  compared  with  himself  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
he  was  weak.  At  one  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  this  county, 
being  opposed  to  him  in  several  trials,  although,  as  I  need  hardly 
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say,  greatly  his  inferior,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  beat  him  sev- 
eral times  in  succession.  We  came  at  length  to  the  trial  of  a  case 
in  which  we  both  felt  a  special  interest,  and  each  of  us  made  un- 
usual efforts.  At  the  close  of  an  argument  of  great  ability,  he 
turned  round  to  me  and  exclaimed:  "Arnold,  unless  all  hell  has 
broke  loose  and  been  packed  on  that  jury,  I'll  beat  you  this 
time,  anyhow."  Nevertheless,  I  got  a  verdict,  as  I  thought  I 
.ought  to  have. 

TRIAL   OF  REV.    W.    F.    WALKER    BEFORE    BISHOP   CHASE. 

Thinking  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident 
-which  occurred  on  the  trial  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker  before  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  over  which  presided  the  venerable  Bishop 
Chase.  jNIr.  Walker  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  some  promi- 
nence, at  one  time  Rector  of  St.  James,  and  afterward  of  Trinity 
parish,  in  this  city.  Charges  were  made  against  him,  and  among 
others,  that  of  breaking  the  Sabbath,  by  hunting  on  the  Lord's 
day.  I  believe  the  proof  showed,  that  in  keeping  his  appoint- 
ments in  the  country,  to  which  he  drove  in  his  buggy,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  placing  his  double-barrelled  gun  on  the  bottom  of  his 
wagon,  and  he  generally  returned  with  a  stock  of  game,  which 
suppUed  his  table.  There  were  other  and  more  serious  charges. 
He  was  ably  defended  by  Justin  Butterfield,  John  J.  Brown,  and 
James  A.  McDougall,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  conducting  the  pro- 
secution. Bishop  Chase  was  the  pioneer  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Illinois.  He  had  purchased  of  the  United 
States  some  3000  acres  of  land,  near  Peoria,  and  founded  "Jubi- 
lee College,"  in  a  beautiful  grove  upon  these  lands.  His  own 
home  he  called  "Robin's  Nest."  He  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
will,  of  great  energy  and  zeal,  and  of  imposing  presence  and  dig- 
nity of  manner.  He  was  the  uncle  of  the  late  Chief-Justice  Chase, 
and  was  a  man  of  the  same  magnificent  physique.  The  trial  was 
contested  with  great  vigor,  and  there  were  earnest  controversies 
between  the  counsel,  and  sometimes  between  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  and  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop,  was  an  old  gentleman, 
quite  decided  and  independent,  and  disposed  to  maintain  both 
his  personal  and  official  dignity.     Indeed,  it  is  hot  putting  it  too 
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Strong  to  say  he  was  somewhat  arbitrary.  Mr.  Butterfield  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  Bar,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  in  the  State,  and 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  being  overruled  with  equanimity.  He  had 
not  too  much  reverence,  certainly  not  toward  bishops,  and  as  both 
he  and  Bishop  Chase  were  very  decided  and  determined,  colli- 
sions were  inevitable.  The  court  was  always  opened  with  prayer, 
and  a  portion  of  the  morning  service.  One  day,  when  the  Bishop 
was  about  to  open  court,  Mr.  Butterfield,  who,  with  his  associates 
and  client,  sat  at  a  table  directly  in  front,  continued  a  yery  audi- 
ble conversation,  after  the  president  of  the  court  had  entered  and 
was  standing  before  the  altar.  The  Bishop  paused  a  moment  for 
silence,  but  Mr.  Butterfield,  indifferent  and  careless,  or  what  I 
thought  more  probable,  intending  to  rebuke  what  he  regarded  as 
unjust  and  arbitrary  rulings,  continued  loudly  and  rudely  the  con- 
versation. But  the  old  Bishop  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  was  a  man  of  majestic  presence;  turning  and  advancing 
directiy  in  front  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  him,  and 
then  in  a  voice,  the  deep,  low,  and  reverential  tones  of  which 
created  instant  silence,  he  said :  "  The  lord  is  in  his  Holy  Temple,  lei 
all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him." 

GOV.  WM.    H.    BISSELL. 

Among  the  eloquent  advocates  of  Central  Illinois,  few,  if  any, 
were  superior  to  Gov.  William  H.  Bissell.  He  was  a  native  of 
Otsego  County,  in  the  state  of  New  York;  born  in  the  same  town 
with  myself,  our  relations  were  always  very  friendly.  Judge  Gil- 
lespie, of  Edwardsville,  in  a  late  address  before  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  Edward  D.  Baker 
and  Bissell,  and  expressed  the  opinion,  and  he  is  a  very  compe- 
tent judge,  that  they  were  "the  best  extemporaneous  speakers  in 
the  United  States."  He  said  "Baker's  speeches  appear  best  in 
the  reading,  Bissell's  in  the  delivery;  Baker  seldom  gained  his 
point,  Bissell  never  lost  his;  Baker  had  the  more  poetic  imagina- 
tion, Bissell  the  best  appreciation  of  facts;  Baker  could  entrance 
an  audience,  Bissell  could  carry  them  with  him;  Baker  spoke  for 
fame,  Bissell  for  immediate  effect."  Judge  Gillespie  gave  a  gra- 
phic description  of  the  closing  argument  of  Bissell  in  the  trial  of 
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one  Raney,  for  murder,  at  Carlyle,  in  Chester  County,  as  of  sur- 
passing eloquence.  He  says,  when  listening  to  him  on  that  occa- 
sion: "I  reaUzed  to  its  fullest  extent  the  power  of  a  master-orator 
over  the  feelings  of  mankind.  The  picture  drawn  by  Bissell  on 
that  occasion  has  stamped  itself  indellibly  on  my  mind.  I  see  it 
in  the  visions  of  the  night,  I  hear  his  burning  eloquence  to  this 
day  ringing  in  my  ears." 

Few  speeches  have  ever  been  made  in  Congress,  which  pro- 
duced a  greater  sensation  than  his  made  on  the  21st  July,  1850, 
upon  the  slavery  question,  and  in  defense  of  the  Illinois  soldiers 
in  the  Mexican  War.  After  a  brilliant  career  at  the  Bar  of  Illi- 
nois and  in  the  State  Legislature,  he  went  a  volunteer  to  the 
Mexican  War,  and  upon  the  field  of  Buena  "Vista,  it  was  his  for- 
tune, at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  battle,  to  command  the 
soldiers  of  our  State.  No  experienced  officer  could  have  dis- 
played more  coolness,  presence  of  mind  and  heroism,  than  the 
volunteer  colonel.  His  conduct,  and  that  of  his  command,  were 
the  theme  of  admiration  throughout  the  Union.  He  saved  the 
day.  Returning  to  lUiiiois,  a  grateful  people  elected  him  to  Con- 
gress. At  the  session  of  1850,  the  well-earned  fame  of  the  Illi- 
nois troops  was  assailed  by  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sedden).  After  vindicating  the  free  States  and 
their  devotion  to  the  Union,  Bissell  spoke  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Illinois  soldiers  at  Buena  Vista.     He  said : 

"I  must  now  refer  to  a  subject  I  would  gladly  have  avoided. 
I  allude  to  the  claim  put  forth  for  a  Southern  regiment,  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Virginia,  of  having  met  and  repulsed  the  enemy 
on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  at  that  most  critical  moment,  when 
the  Second  Indiana  Regiment,  through  an  unfortunate  order  of  their 
colonel,  gave  way.  Justice  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  those  who 
fell  on  that  occasion,  demands  of  me,  a  prompt  correction  of  this 
most  erroneous  statement.  I  affirm  distinctly,  that  at  the  time 
the  Indiana  regiment  gave  way,  the  Mississippi  regiment,  for 
which  this  claim  is  set  up,  was  not  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
scene  of  action,  nor  had  it  as  yet  fired  a  gun  or  drawn  a  trigger. 
I  affirm  further,  that  the  troops  which  at  that  time  met  and 
resisted  the  enemy,  and  thus  to  use  the  gentleman's  own  Ian- 
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guage,  'snatched  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat,'  were  the 
Second  Kentucky,  the  Second  Illinois,  and  a  portion  of  the  First 
Illinois  Regiments.  It  gives  me  no  pleasure,  sir,  to  be  compelled 
to  allude  to  this  subject,  nor  can  I  perceive  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  its  introduction  into  this  debate.  It  having  been 
introduced,  however,  I  could  not  sit  in  silence  and  witness  the 
infliction  of  such  cruel  injustice  upon  men,  living  or  dead,  whose 
well-earned  fame,  I  were  a  monster  not  to  protect.  The  brave 
and  true  hearts  of  too  many  of  them,  alas,  have  already  mingled 
with  the  soil  of  a  foreign  country,  but  their  claims  upon  the  justice 
of  their  countrymen  can  never  cease,  nor  can  my  obligation  to 
them  be  ever  forgotten  or  disregarded. 

"No,  sir,  the  voice  of  Harden — that  voice  which  has  so  often 
been  heard  in  this  hall,  as  mine  now  is,  though  far  more  elo- 
■quently,  the  voice  of  Harden  and  Qf  McKee,  and  the  accom- 
plished Clay,  each  wrapped  now  in  his  bloody  shroud,  would  re- 
proach me  from  the  grave,  had  I  failed  in  this  act  of  justice  to 
them,  and  to  others,  who  fought  and  fell  by  my  side." 

For  this  manly,  truthful,  fearless  defense  of  his  fellow-soldiers, 
he  was  challenged  by  Jefferson  Davis,  and  he  promptly  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  they  were  to  have  fought  with  rifles,  but  the 
rumor  of  the  duel  reached  President  Taylor,  the  father-in-law  of 
Davis;  and  he  and  other  friends  interfered  and  the  combat  did 
not  take  place.* 

E.    D.    BAKER. 

The  name  of  Baker  has  been  mentioned.  Let  me  add  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  him.  An  anecdote,  incredible,  but  yet  indic- 
ative of  his  intense  ambition  and  therefore  characteristic,  ha? 
been  often  told  around  the  mess-table  of  the  early  circuit -rideis 
and  judges  of  Central  Illinois.  It  is  said  that  soon  after  he 
settled  in  Springfield,  a  friend  found  him  seated  on  a  fallen  tree 
in  a  grove  near  that  place,  weeping  very  bitterly.  On  being  pressed 
to  tell  the  cause  of  his  grief,  he  said,  "I  have  been  reading  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  find  a  provision  in  it, 

*  See  Speech  of  I.  N.  Arnold,  in  reply  to  John  A.  Logan,  made  in  the 
House  of  Reps.,  January,  1857,  and  republished  ic  Chicago  Legal  N'nvs,  January 
24th,  1880. 
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that  none  but  natLve-bom  citizens  can  be  president;  I  am   am 
Englishman  by  birth  and  I  am  ineUgible !" 

However  intense  his  ambition,  he  was  a  natural  orator.  After 
serving  in  Congress,  as  the  successor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  he- 
removed  to  California,  where  he  pronounced,  at  San  Francisco, 
the  far-famed  funeral  'oration  over  Senator  Broderick,  killed  in  el 
duel.  Assassinated;  as  he  declared,  after  receiving  his  death 
wound,  because  he  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  and  exposed 
a  corrupt  administration. 

Going  to  Oregon,  Baker  returned  as  senator  from  that  State- 
After  a  short  and  brilliant  career  in  the  Senate,  he  entered  the 
military  service  and  fell  at  Ball's  Bluff,  pierced  with  nine  bullets; 
falling  at  his  post,  because,  as  he  said,  "a  United  States  senator 
must  not  retreat." 

I  would  be  glad  to  recall  the  great  speech  he  made  in  the 
Senate,  in  reply  to  John  C.  Breckenridge.  Breckenridge,  youi 
will  remember,  was  vice-president  and  presided  over  the  Senate 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  After  dividing  the- 
Democratic  party  in  i860,  and  possibly  preventing  the  election 
of  Douglas  for  president,  he  returned  to  Washington  at  the 
special  session  of  1861,  as  senator  from  Kentucky.  He  found! 
the  seats  of  nearly  all  his  old  Southern  associates  deserted,  many 
of  his  old  friends  being  now  in  arms  against  the  Government. 
I  remember  seeing  him  very  often  at  this  session.  He  looked 
grave,  gloomy,  and  sometimes  sad,  as  I  saw  him  riding  alone  in 
his  carriage  to  and  from  the  capitol,  and  he  soon  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  spy  as  well  as  a  traitor.  He  reminded  me  of 
Cataline  plotting  the  destruction  of  Rome.  While  the  rebel 
troops  were  gathering  around  Washington,  and  the  rebel  flag 
could  be  seen  from  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  across  the  Potomac, 
he  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  the  Senate,  full  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  for  the  rebels,  and  trying  to  show  that  the- 
National  Goverment  had  no  constitutional  power  to  coerce  the 
seceding  States.  To  this  treasonable  speech  Baker  replied  with, 
consumate  ability.  He  charged  Breckenridge  with  uttering  trea- 
son and  with  giving  aid  to  armed  rebellion.  The  scene  in  the- 
senate  chamber,  on  that  day,  was  as  dramatic  as  when  CicerO' 
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denounced  Cataline  before  the  conscript  fathers  of  Rome.  At 
length,  Baker  turned  directly  toward  Breckenridge,  upon  whom 
every  eye  was  fixed,  and  said : 

"What  would  have  been  thought  if,  in  another  capitol  in  an 
ancient  republic,  in  a  yet  more  martial  age,  a  senator  as  grave, 
not  more  eloquent  or  dignified  than  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
yet  with  the  Roman  purple  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  had  risen 
in  his  place,  surrounded  by  all  the  illustrations  of  Roman  glory, 
and  declared  that  the  cause  of  advancing  Hannibal  was  just,  and 
that  Carthage  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  peace?  What 
would  have  been  thought  if,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a  senator 
there  had  risen  in  his  place  and  denounced  every  levy  of  the 
Roman  people,  every  expenditure  of  its  treasure,  and  every 
appeal  to  the  old  recollections  and  the  old  glories?" 

At  the  close,  Baker  paused,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  not  a 
sound,  not  a  movement :  then  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  voice 
of  Senator  Fessenden,  who,  in  low,  deep  tones,  thrilling  with  in- 
dignant feeling,  said:  "In  Rome,  such  a  senator  would  have  been 
hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock !"  Baker,  resuming  his  speech, 
said,  "Sir,  a  senator,  more  learned  than  myself,  tells  me,  in  a 
voice  that  I  am  glad  is  audible,  he  would  have  been  hurled  from 
the  Tarpeian  Rock." 

Breckenridge  left  the  senate  chamber  for  the  rebel  camp,  and 
it  was  Trumbull  who  thereupon  impeached  and  convicted  him  of 
treason.  Senator.  Trumbull  introduced  a  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  "That  John  C.  Breckenridge,  the  traitor ^ 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  expelled." 

JAMES   A.    m'DOUGALL. 

And  now  I  am  reminded  of  another  brilliant  lawyer  from 
Illinois,  who  emigrating  to  California,  came  back  its  senator. 
James  A.  McDougall  was  attorney-general  of  Illinois  in  1842. 
Coming  to  Chicago,  he  rode  the  circuit  with  us  several  years,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  our  ablest  lawyers.  Calling  upon  him  one 
evening,  I  found  him  on  his  parlor  floor  with  maps  of  California 
and  the  United  States  spread  out  before  him.  He  was  studying 
the  overland  route  to  the  Pacific.     He  started  soon  after,  lost  his 
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way,  wandered  long  in  the  mountains,  barely  escaping  starvation, 
and  finally  reached  San  Francisco  in  rags,  clothed  partly  in  skins, 
without  money,  and  not  having  seen  a  barber  or  razor  for  months. 
He  went  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  city,  and  was  at  first  refused  ad- 
mittance, but  after  explanation  was  received. 

He  immediately  sent  for  Hiram  Pearsons,  then  a  California 
millionaire,  and  formerly  a  client  of  McDougall's  in  Chicago,  by 
whom  his  wardrobe  and  every  other  necessity  was  liberally  sup- 
plied. Pearsons  then  gave  him  some  important  cases  in  court, 
and  very  soon  Mr.  McDougall  returned  a  member  of  congress, 
and  soon  after  senator. 

I  heard  Charles  Sumner  say  that  Senator  McDougall  spoke 
better  English  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States  senate. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  President  Lincoln  to  be  sustained 
by  three  senators  who  had  been  his  old  friends  and  associates  at 
the  Bar  of  Springfield :  Douglas,  Baker,  and  McDougall,  the  two 
latter  as  senators  from  the  Pacific  coast;  one,  Baker,  elected  as  a 
Republican,  the  other,  McDougall,  elected  as  a  Democrat. 

LYMAN   TRUMBULL. 

A  very  conspicuous  member  of  the  Illinois  Bar,  in. what  we  now 
call  its  early  days,  was  Lyman  Trumbull.  The  distinction  he  ac- 
quired then  as  a  lawj'er  and  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  been  so  eclipsed  by  the  national  reputation  he  made  as  a 
United  States  senator,  that  the  former  has  been  almost  forgotten. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1855,  and  served  in  that  body 
eighteen  years.  As  he  is  still  among  us  (and  long  may  he  remain) 
I  cannot  speak  of  him  as  freely  as  I  have  of  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries. But  I  should  like  to  do  something  toward  making  our 
people  appreciate  the  great  public  service  rendered  by  one  now 
living  so  quietly  and  modestly  among  us.  I  do  not  think  it  ex- 
travagant to  say,  that  there  are  few  of  our  public  men  now  living, 
if  we  except  two  or  three  great  soldiers,  to  whom  our  country 
owes  more.  In  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  of  the  great  nations  of 
Europe,  a  man  who  had  rendered  such  service  would  have  been 
rewarded  with  titles  of  high  nobiltiy  and  wealth.  As  a  practical 
legislator,  as  a  man  for  useful,  thorough,  and  honest  work,  guided 
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by  the  purest  motives,  and  the  clearest  good  sense,  he  had  no 
superior  in  the  Senate.  As  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee 
during  the  rebellion,  he  largely  shaped  and  guided  the  legislation 
of  Congress. 

The  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  and  prohibiting  sla- 
very was  reported  from  the  judiciary  committee  by  him.  The 
committee  wisely  adopted  the  language  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
and  his  able  advocacy  did  much  to  carry  the  amendment  through 
Congress.  He  was  a  practical  statesman,  always  a  conservative, 
and  still  a  reformer.  No  greater  contrast  can  be  conceived  than 
that  between  him  and  the  learned,  eloquent,  scholarly,  and  pure, 
yet  sometimes  impracticable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  Charles 
Sumner.  As  a  leader  in  the  great  anti-slavery  revolution;  as  a 
man  to  attack  a  moral  wrong,  Sumner  was  very  great,  but  for 
practical  legislation,  as  a  judge  of  the  best  means  of  remed)dng  an 
evil,  he  was  comparatively  weak.  On  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  none  surpassed  him,  but  he  was  not  pre-eminent  for  con- 
structive ability.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
these  two  able  men,  was  afforded  in  their  treatment  of  the  anti- 
slavery  amendment.  Trumbull  wisely  adopted  (as  has  been  said) 
the  language  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Lawyers  will  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  when  they  remember  that  it  had  been  the 
subject  of  judicial  construction.  The  exact  meaning  of  .the  words 
had  been  settled.  Mr.  Sumner  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  the 
vague,  indefinate,  theoritical  language  of  the  French  Constitution 
of  1791.  Mr.  Trumbull  said:  "I  would  not  go  to  the  French 
revolution  to  find  the  proper  words  for  a  Constitution."  After 
discussion,  Mr.  Sumner  withdrew  his  proposed  amendment,  and 
the  joint  resolution  was  adopted  as  Mr.  Trumbull  had  reported  it. 
There  was  another  act  of  his  which,  at  the  time,  required  a  cour- 
age higher  and  much  more  rare  than  that  of  the  soldier  who  faces 
death  on  the  battle-field,  but  which  I  suppose  to-day  is  approved 
by  all,  or  nearly  all,  thoughtful  and  intelligent  men.  I  mean  his 
decision  against  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson.  He  sac- 
rificed himself  as  a  party-leader,  in  the  discharge  of  a  high  duty. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  his  present  political  associates,  but  I 
honor  him  for  the  great  service  he  rendered  the  country,  and  for 
his  bold,  self-sacrificing  discharge  of  duty. 
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THE   PLEA   OF    INSANITY   ON   AN    INDICTMENT    FOR   MURDER. 

And  now  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  the  egotism  of  introduc- 
ing two  or  three  personal  reminiscenses.  Our  profession  has  been 
often  reproached  for  interposing  the  plea  of  insanity  to  prevent 
the  punishment  of  crime.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion,  that  irresponsible  persons  have  more  often  suffered 
than  that  the  guilty  and  justly  responsible  have  escaped.  In  one 
instance,  at  least,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  save  from  the  gal- 
lows a  wholly  irresponsible  homicide.  More  than  thirty  years 
ago,  the  people  of  McHenry  County  were  shocked  by  what  seemed 
a  most  horrid  murder.  A  young  German  farmer,  about  twenty- 
one' years  old,  respectable,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  was  engaged 
to  marry  a  young  German  girl.  They  were  at  work  together  har- 
vesting afield  of  wheat;  the  field  was  remote  and  secluded,  and 
with  no  known  motive  he  killed  her.  Immediately  arrested,  he 
was  saved  by  the  officers,  with  some  difficulty,  from  the  summary 
indignation  of  the  people.  I  was  sent  for  by  his  family  to  defend 
him,  and  when  on  my  arrival  he  was  brought  into  the  sheriff's 
office,  that  I  might  confer  with  him,  the  moment  I  looked  into  his 
eyes,  the  conviction  flashed  upon  me  that  he  was  insane.  No 
suggestion  of  that  kind  had  been  made,  and  when  I  made  inquiry 
of  his  relatives,  I  could  hear  of  no  facts  confirming  my  impression. 
No  one  of  his  intimate  associates  had  suspected  anything  wrong 
about  him.  He  spoke  very  imperfect  English,  and  I  was  baffled 
in  seeking  proof  tending  to  show  unsoundness  of  mind.  Still  his 
eye  was  wild  and  had  that  peculiar  look,  which  I  believe  no  man 
can  simulate,  that  indicates  madness.  It  happened  that  a  young 
friend  of  mine,  a  physician,  who  had  been  an  assistant  in  the  New- 
York  Insane  Asylum,  was  visiting  at  my  house,  and  he  had  ac- 
companied me  to  McHenry.  I  turned  the  prisoner  over  to  him 
for  examination,  and  after  several  interviews  he  pronounced  him 
insane.  At  length  his  trial  came  on,  and  the  only  issue  made  was 
on  the  subject  of  sanity.  The  people  became  so  excited  and  ex- 
asperated, by  what,  in  their  honest,  but  blind  prejudice,  they 
regarded  as  a  sham  defence,  that  some  of  them  threatened  to 
lynch  both  lawyer  and  prisoner,  but  fully  persuaded  that  he  was 
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■mad,  I  determined  to  save  him  from  the  gallows.  I  sent  for 
Doctor  John  Evans,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Evanston,  and 
after  whom  it  was  named.  He  was  an  expert  in  cases  of  insanity, 
having  had  charge  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  of  Indiana.  He 
also  pronounced  my  client  insane.  The  trial  lasted  some  ten 
■days,  and  on 'the  Sunday  which  intervened,  the  jury  were  taken 
to  a  camp-meeting,  in  a  grove  near  by,  to  attend  religious  service, 
which  consisted  among  other  things,  of  prayers  that  the  guilty 
might  not  escape,  through  any  device  or  sham  defence  of  counsel, 
and  that  the  jury  might  have  the  firmness  to  do  their  duty.  A 
sermon  was  also  preached  to  them,  in  which  they  were  admon- 
ished not  to  be  misled  by  the  prisoner's  counsel.  After  a  fearful 
struggle,  I  succeeded  in  convincing  two  of  the  jury  that  the  pris- 
•oner  was  insane,  and  after  having  been  out  forty-eight  hours,  un- 
able to  agree,  they  were  discharged. 

I  took  a  change  of  venue,  and  on  a  second  trial,  in  Chicago, 
the  evidence  of  madness  was  so  clear  that  Patrick  Ballingal,  the 
State's-attorney,  said  he  would  not  ask  a  conviction,  and  the  jury 
without  leaving  their  seats,  found  him  not  guilty,  because— insane. 
He  was  sent  to  an  asylum,  and  died  within  a  few  months '  a 
maniac,  h.  post-mortem  examination  showed  an  ulceration  of  the 
"brain,  which  doubtless  caused  his  madness.  I  have  always  felt 
that  in  saving  poor  Henry  Brydenbecker  from  the  scaffold  I  had 
prevented  a  grievous  wrong. 

MANSLAUGHTER   OR  MURDER? 

I  will  now  narrate  another  case,  showing  upon  what  slight 
■circumstances  the  verdict  of  a  jury  sometimes  turns.  I  can  not 
now  recall  the  year,  and  my  notes  of  the  case  were  burned  in  the 
great  fire  of  187 1.  I  think  about  1846,  my  friend  Bronson  Mur- 
ray, who  then  lived  at  Deer  Park,  LaSalle  County,  sent  for  me  to 
come  to  Ottawa  and  defend  his  hired-man,  who,  kilHng  a  neighbor 
in  a  quarrel,  had  been  indicted  for  murder.  A  sudden  qtfarrel 
had  arisen,  and  the  prisoner,  seizing  a  hickory  stake  from  his 
■sled,  had  struck  the  deceased  one  hard  blow  on  the  head,  pro- 
ducing death. 

I  sat  down  to  the  trial,  supposing  I  had  a  clear  case  of  man- 
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slaughter,  and  one  free  from  difficulty,  and  that  the  only  questioit 
would  be  the  extent  of  my  dient's  imprisonment.  There  was  no- 
controversy  about  the  quarrel  and  the  blow,  and  that  death  was 
the  result.  These  facts  having  been  proved,  the  prosecution 
called  the  officer  who  had  arrested  the  prisoner.  He  was  a  large 
muscular  man,  very  dark  and  sinister  in  his  appearance,  and  as 
he  took  the  stand  I  saw  him  scowl  at  the  prisoner,  who  was  an 
impulsive,  passionate  Irishman,  in  a  way  that  startled  me.  I 
immediately  asked  the  defendant  if  he  had  ever  had  any  difficulty 
with  the  witness.  "Yes,"  replied  he,  "the  witness  hates  me,  and 
has  threatened  to  have  me  hanged." 

After  describing  the  arrest,  the  witness  was  asked:  "Did  you, 
on  your  way  to  the  county  jail,  have  any  conversation  with  the 
prisoner  in  regard  to  the  killing,  and  if  so,  state  what  he  said?" 
He  replied,  "On  our  way,  as  we  were  riding  across  the  prairie,  I 
asked  him  what  made  him  strike  the  deceased,  and  why  he  struck 
so  hard.  Prisoner  answered,  'Damn  him,  I'm  glad  he  is  dead;  I 
have  long  had  a  grudge  against  him,  and  I  am  damned  glad  I 
have  killed  him.'" 

"Take  the  witness,"  said  the  State's-attorney  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  has  made  out  his  case, — and  he  had.  The  witness  had 
supplied  the  proof  to  change  the  killing  from  manslaughter  to 
murder,  and  unless  I  could  break  down  or  contradict  him  my 
client  was  lost.  By  one  of  those  impulses,  which  I  cannot 
explain,  but  which  all  of  us  have  often  experienced,  I  felt  that  the 
witness  had  been  swearing  false.  I  knew  it,  but  how  could  I 
make  it  manifest  to  the  jury?  The  terrible  confession  was  made 
as  the  witness  said,  when  he  and  the  prisoner  were  alone  upon 
the  prairie,  and  therefore  there  was  no  possibility  of  contradiction. 
"It  is  a  lie,  every  word  of  it,"  whispered  the  prisoner;  I  knew  it 
perfectly  well,  but  how  to  prove  it? 

I  began  the  cross-examination  without  a  plan;  at  first  putting  a 
few  questions  quietly,  and  studying  the  man,  who  I  had  never 
before  seen.  After  a  few  unimportant  questions,  asked  to  gain 
time,  and  try  and  make  out  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  I  led 
him  back  to  the  confession.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  he  had 
repeated  the  exact  words  of  the  prisoner?     He  replied,  "I  have 
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told  you  the  very  words.  I  have  not  altered  one  of  them."  I 
saw  he  was  one  of  those  who,  if  he  once  swore  the  horse  was 
sixteen  feet  high,  would  stick  to  it.  I  then  asked  him  to  repeat 
the  confession,  which  he  did,  and  as  I  expected,  with  variations 
from  his  first  statement.  I  then  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  some  months  had  passed  between  the  confession  and  the 
trial,  and  then  asked  him  why,  if  in  his  direct  evidence  he  had 
given  the  identical  words,  he  could  not  now  on  the  stand  repeat 
them  twice  in  the  same  way.  He  thought  it  necessary  to 
strengthen  his  statement,  and  he  said:  "I  wrote  down  at  the  time 
what  the  prisoner  said,  so  I  might  not  forget  it,  and  I  have  got 
the  paper  yet,  and  I  have  read  it  over  to-day,  and  it  is  in  the 
very  words  I  first  stated."  I  knew  that  he  was  lying,  I  felt  it, 
and  1  arose  and  asked  him,  sternly,  "Where  is  the  paper?  Tell 
me  instantly." 

"In  my  pocket,"  said  he.  "Produce  it,"  said  I.  I  knew  that 
he  had  no  such  paper.  He  turned  pale,  the  sweat  rolled  down 
his  face. 

On  my  repeating  my  demand  for  the  paper,  he  refused  point 
blank. 

I  repeated,  "You  have  sworn  you  wrote  down  at  the  time  on 
paper,  the  statement  of  what  the  prisoner  said;  that  you  brought 
that  paper  with  you  to  court;  have  read  it  over  to-day,  and  that 
you  have  it  now  in  your  pocket.  Is  this  true?"  "Yes,"  said  he, 
falteringly.  "Then,"  said. I,  "will  you  produce  it  and  let  me  see 
it?" 

"No,"  said  he,  "no  lawyer  shall  see  my  private  papers." 

"Is  there  anything  on  the  written  paper  besides  the  memoran- 
dum of  what  the  prisoner  said?"  inquired  I. 

"Yes,  on  the  same  paper  are  private  writings,  which  no  man 
shall  see." 

"Hold  the  paper  in  your  own  hands  then,  so  that  I  can  see  and 
read  only  the  memorandum.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that?" 
said  I.  "You  shall  not  see  any  of  it,"  said  he.  He  was  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  morass.     "Very  well,"  said  I. 

"Perhaps  you  will  allow  the  judge  or  the  jury  to  see  it,  if  you 
don't  wish  me  to  see  it?" 
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"Nobody  shall  see  it,"  said  he. 

"May  it  please  the  Court,  this  has  gone  far  enough,"  said  I. 
"The  witness  has  no  such  paper,  and  never  had,  and  I  now  ask 
the  Court  to  make  an  order  that  he  produce  the  paper,  or  be  com- 
mitted to  jail  until  he  does  produce  it." 

The  judge  made  the  order,  and  as  the  hour  for  dinner  had 
■come,  adjourned.  I  knew  that  my  client  was  saved;  not  by  any 
skill  of  mine,  but  by  what  I  hardly  know  how  to  characterize ;  but 
I  think  we  old  lawyers  often  see  results  which  indicate  that  there 
is  something  outside  of  ourselves,  or  any  known  agency,  which 
sometimes  leads  to  the  triumph  of  truth  and  the  protection  of  the 
innocent. 

On  the  coming  in  of  Court,  the  witness  was  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  had  no  such  paper,  and  the  State's-attorney  said: 
"I  will  not  ask  the  jury  to  place  any  reliance  upon  this  witness." 

A  verdict  of  manslaughter,  and  a  short  imprisonment  was  the 
upshot  of  the  trial. 

LYNCHING   OF   THE   DRISCOLLS,    ON    ROCK   RIVER. 

Pardon  one  more  incident  connected  with  my  professional  ex- 
perience, and  I  will  pass  to  other  themes. 

The  very  crest  of  the  wave  of  emigration  to  the  borderland, 
seems  in  many  cases  to  bring  along  a  body  of  bold  and  reckless 
criminals.  The  imperfectly  organized  society  of  the  frontier,  and 
the  frequent  failure  of  criminal  justice. in  the  established  courts, 
often  caused  the  better  part  of  the  settlers  to  supplement  the  regu- 
lar courts  by  Judge  Lynch.  Whether  upon  the  whole  this  wild 
and  too  often  blind,  very  blind  justice,  has  been  productive  of 
more  good  than  evil,  may  well  be  questioned.  The  far-famed 
vigilance  committee  of  San  Francisco,  like  a  tornado,  seemed,  for 
a  time,  to  purify  the  air  and  the  body  politic. 

In  1840,  Northern  Illinois,  and  especially  the  Rock  River  coun- 
try, sought  the  aid  of  Judge  Lynch,  to  drive  out  and  exterminate 
horse-thieves  and  other  criminals;  and,  in  1841-2,  there  were  or- 
ganizations known  as  "Regulators,"  which  exercised  arbitral-}- 
power  of  banishment,  confiscation,  and  lynching.  These  organi- 
zations generally  originated  with  the  better  class  of  citizens,  but 
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they  were  sometimes  abused  for  purposes  of  personal  vengeance 
and  private  gain.  They  sometimes  inflicted  grevious  injustice, 
and  even  death,  upon  the  innocent.  Early  in  1841,  one  John 
Campbell,  of  Rock  Grove,  in  Ogle  County,  a  very  respectable 
man,  was  elected  captain  and  leader  of  the  Regulators.  A  family, 
by  the  name  of  DriscoU,  who  were  suspected  of  being  horse- 
thieves,  and  some  others  of  bad  repute,  were  notified  to  leave  the 
country  within  twenty  days,  under  penalty  of  being  lynched.  The 
threats  of  Campbell  roused  the  tiger  passions  in  some  of  these 
threatened  men.  Some  of  them  were  criminals  and  outlaws,  and 
some  were  probably  innocent.  When  notified  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  fly,  they  determined  to  resist,  and  some  of  them  re- 
solved to  anticipate  the  threatened  lynching  by  killing  Campbell. 

On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  June,  1841,  Campbell,  who  had  been 
to  Rockford,  at  church,  was  seated  quietly  smoking  in  front  of  his 
house,  with  his  family  around  him.  Two  strangers  were  seen 
approaching,  on  horseback,  with  rifles  in  their  hands.  They  stop- 
ped at  his  gate,  and  inquired  the  way  to  a  place  called  Killbuck. 
Campbell  stepped  forward  to  show  them  the  road,  when  one  of 
them,  as  he  came  near,  shot  him  through  the  heart.  His  wife 
caught  him  as  he  fell,  and  as  the  other  stranger  was  about  to  fire, 
she  cried :  "  Boys,  you  need  hot  shoot  again,  you  have  killed  John 
Campbell — dead !" 

Their  son,  a  brave  lad  of  twelve  years,  ran  into  the  house, 
seized  his  father's  gun,  and  snapped  it  several  times  at  the  men, 
but  it  missed  fire,  and  they  fled,  and  got  away  out  of  the  country. 
But  John  DriscoU,  the  father,  and  William  Driscoll,  the  brother, 
■of  those  who  were  believed  to  have  committed  the  crime,  were 
arrested  by  the  exasperated  settlers.  Their  houses  were  burned 
and  their  property  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  taken  to  Mrs. 
Campbell's  house,  while  her  husband's  body  was  still  unburied,  to 
see  whether  she  could  recognize  either  as  the  murderer  of  her 
husband.  She  declared  that  neither  of  them  was  the  person 
who  shot  him,  nor  were  either  of  them  present.  When  she  was 
told  to  look  at  William  Driscoll,  she  did  so,  and  said:  "I  never 
saw  that  man  before."  She  added:  "David  Driscoll  shot  Camp- 
bell; him  I  knew;  the  man  with  him  I  did  not  know,  and  I 
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should  not  know  him  if  I  should  see  him.''  Her  son  said  the 
same,  that  neither  John  nor  Williaui  Driscoll  was  the  person  who 
shot  his  father,  nor  were  either  of  them  with  the  man  who  fired. 
Nevertheless,  the  mob,  wild  with  passion,  determined  to  avenge 
Campbell's  death,  and  as  David  Driscoll  and  his  companion  had 
escaped,  yet  as  John  and  William  were  DriscoUs,  and  by  many 
believed  to  belong  to  the  same  gang,  the  crowd  took  them  with 
ropes  around  their  necks  to  White  Rock  Grove.  Here  gathered 
a  large  crowd,  and  after  going  through  some  rude  forms  of  trial, 
it  was  voted  to  hang  the  Driscoll's,  but  the  mode  of  execution 
was  changed,  and  it  was  decided  they  should  be  shot.  It  was  a 
very  natural  incident  to  this  barbarous  tragedy,  that  the  trial,  so- 
called,  being  near  a  distillery,  a  barrel  of  whiskey  was  rolled  out 
into  the  grove,  the  head  was  knocked  in,  and  the  frenzied  crowd 
added  to  their  madness  by  drinking  freely  out  of  its  fiery  contents. 
They  decided  to  give  the  wretched  prisoners  an  hour's  time  to 
prepare  for  death,  and  that  they  should  have  what  the  crowd, 
with  a  grim  and  savage  humor,  called  "the  benefit  of  clergy." 
A  preacher,  one  of  their  leaders,  first  going  to  the  whiskey  barrel, 
and  taking  a  dipper  of  raw  whiskey  and  drinking  liberally,  kneeled 
on  the  grass  and  prayed  loud  and  fervently  for  the  doomed  men. 
Then  the  old  man  John  was  led  out  in  front  of  one  hundred  rifles, 
bhndfolded,  made  to  kneel  facing  his  executioners,  and  was 
riddled  with  the  bullets  of  a  hundred  rifles  fired  into  him.  Wil- 
liam was  then  led  out  and  made  to  kneel  by  the  side  of  the 
mangled  remains  of  his  father,  and  the  rifles  were  again  dis- 
charged, and  thus  ended  the  horrid  tragedy.  William  is  said,  in 
a  late  history  of  DeKalb  County,  to  have  been  a  man  of  noble 
bearing,  generous,  hospitable,  and  industrious,  with  a  large  prop- 
erty honestly  acquired.  Both  father  and  son  died  with  the 
courage  of  heroes. 

The  mob  then  went  to  the  late  residence  of  their  victims, 
burned  their  barns  and  destroyed  the  remains  of  their  property. 
No  one  dared  give  food  or  shelter  to  the  houseless  family,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  live  in  a  corn-crib,  until  they  could  get 
away.  Such  was  mob  justice  in  1841.  May  we  never  see  any 
.xnore  of  it. 
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I  became  familiar  with  the  above  facts  as  the  counsel  of  Taylor 
Driscoll,  a  son  and  brother  of  those  whose  execution  I  have  des- 
cribed.* At  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Campbell,  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1847,  six  years  afterward,  hav- 
ing been  indicted  for  the  mujrder  of  Campbell,  he  was  brought  to 
trial  at  Woodstock,  in  McHenry  County,  before  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
associate-justice  of  the  supreme  court.  I  was  associated  with 
Judge  Barry,  of  Kane  County,  in  his  defence.  Mrs.  Campbell,  al- 
though she  had  declared  at  the  time  that  she  did  not  know  and 
would  not  know  who  was  with  David  Driscoll  when  he  shot  her 
husband,  now  testified  that  it  was  the  prisoner.  It  was  proved 
that  she  had  been  mistaken  in  identifying  the  brothers  of  the 
accused  on  several  occasions,  when  she  was  equally  positive,  and 
that  she  had  made  statements  conflicting  with  those  she  now 
made  on  the  trial.  We  sought,  and  I  think  succeeded,  in  making 
the  jury  believe  she  was  mistaken  in  identifying  the  prisoner,  but 
the  fact  that  the  father  and  the  brother  of  our  client  had  already 
died  for  the  crime,  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  jury. 
A  few  sentences  from  the  argument  in  the  defence  will  show  how 
the  trial  was  conducted.  After  describing  the  scene  of  the  trial 
of  the  DriscoUs,  the  shooting  of  the  old  gray -haired  father;  it  is 
said,  "a  young  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  walks  with  a  firm  step 
to  kneel  beside  the  remains  of  the  old  man,  and  as  he  walked  he 
could  see  in  the  distance,  across  the  prairie,  the  smoke  of  his 
burning  cabin.  A  homeless,  widowed  wife,  and  orphaned  children 
looked  in  vain  for  his  return. 

"  Alas,  nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold. " 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  scene,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  it  could  have  occurred,  less  than  forty  years  ago,  among  a 
people  so  law-abiding  as  those  which  settled  Northern  Illinois. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  added:  "The  prisoner  was,  at 
that  time,  only  seventeen  )'ears  of  age.  He  fled  in  terror  from 
the  ashes  of  his  burned -up  home,  the  graves  of  his  father  and 
brother.     He  fled,  and  after  years   of  wandering  and  hardship, 

*  I  have  a  copy  of  the  argument  in  defense  of  Taylor  Driscoll,  printed  by 
Geer  &  Wilson,  at  Chicago,  in  1S47,  in  my  possession. 
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trusting  that  time  had  weakened  the  rancor  and  the  prejudice 
against  his  family,  he  returned,  but  soon  the  old  enemies,  sleeps 
less  and  implacable,  were  upon  his  track.  A  blood-hound  in  pur- 
suit of  his  prey,  an  Indian  savage  on  the  trail  of  his  deadly  foe  is 
not  more  fierce  than  the  unrelenting  vengeance  with  which  this 
young  man  has  been  pursued.  An  Indian's  vengeance  has  its 
limits,  a  life  for  a  life,  blood  for  blood,  heals  the  red-man's  feud. 
In  this  case,  two  have  already  suffered  for  the  death  of  Campbell; 
two  probably  innocent  men,  and  now  another  innocent  victim  is 
demanded." 

The  mother  of  young  DriscoU  was  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
trial,  with  an  anxiety  which  I  should  vainly  attempt  to  describe. 
Her  joy,  her  rapture,  when  this,  her  youngest,  and  favorite  son, 
was  pronounced  not  guilty,  and  set  free,  I  shall  never  forget. 

LINCOLN    AND    DOUGLAS. 

I  have  detained  you  already  too  long,  but  I  cannot  close  with- 
out saying  something  of  the  two  great  lawyers  and  statesmen, 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  whose  names  are  as  household  words- 
throughout  the  Republic.  You  know  that  Congress  has  set  apart 
the  old  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  eapitol,  in 
which  each  of  the  States  has  the  privilege  of  placing  statues  of  two 
of  her  great  men.  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  several 
other  of  the  old  States,  have  already  placed  statues  of  those  of 
their  citizens,  thought  most  worthy,  in  this  old  historic  room,  and 
it  is  already  appropriately  called  the  Hall  of  Statues.  I  suppose 
the  people  of  Illinois  would,  by  common  consent,  designate  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas,  as  the  proper  persons  to  be  thus  commemo- 
rated, and  I  would  suggest  to  our  next  Legislature  to  provide  that 
it  should  be  done. 

I  wish  I  could  reproduce,  or  give  you  some  adequate  idea  of 
the  argument  of  Douglas  in  the  Case  of  the  Canal  Trustees  v. 
Daniel  Brainard,  argued  at  Ottawa  in  June,  185 1. 

The  case  involved  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  amount, 
and  arose  upon  the  construction  of  the  statute  giving  to  the 
owner  of  improvements  on  canal  lands  in  this  City,  the  right  to> 
purchase  the  land  on  which  such  improvements  were  situated,  at 
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the  appraised  value.  Should  the  owner  be  limited  to  such 
lots  and  blocks  as  his  improvements  covered,  or  had  such  owner 
the  right  to  purchase  at  the  appraisal  the  whole  quarter-section, 
or  other  subdivision,  on  which  his  improvements  were  placed. 

Property  had  risen  greatly  in  value  since  the  law  had  been 
passed  and  the  appraisal  had  been  made,  so  that  if  the  owner  of 
the  improvements  should  be  confined  to  the  lots  and  blocks 
covered  ty  his  improvements,  he  would  still  have  a  great  bargain, 
but  if  he  could  take  the  quarter-section  at  the  appraisal,  it  would 
be  a  fortune.  I  had  argued  the  case  in  the  Circuit  Court,  in 
behalf  of  the  Canal  Board,  against  James  H.  Collins,  Judge  John 
M.  Wilson,  and  Norman  B.  Judd,  each  of  whom  had  studied  the 
case  with  great  care,  and  argued  it  with  great  ability.  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  Judge  Purple,  of  Peoria,  and  Robert  S.  BlackwelL 
were  associated  with  me,  and  two  days  before  the  argument  came 
on,  Douglas,  then  senator,  was  added  to  the  able  counsel  against 
us.  He  had  only  a  few  hours  for  preparation,  and  his  asso- 
ciates gave  him  their  briefs  and  all  the  advantage  of  their  full 
and  exhaustive  preparation.  All  of  us,  on  each  side,  made  argu- 
ments, and  the  associates  of  Douglas  displayed  more  than  usual 
ability,  but  when  Douglas  came  to  close,  his  presentation  of  the 
case  was  so  fresh,  so  strong  and  vigorous,  as  to  astonish  us  all  oa 
both  sides.  He  displayed  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
his  wonderful  power  of  taking  and  vivifying  the  ideas  of  others, 
and  bringing  them  out  so  that  they  seemed  quite  new  and  origi- 
nal.    He  gave  to  everything  the  stamp  of  his  own  masterly  mind. 

The  brightest  days  in  the  career  of  Douglas  were  the  last. 
His  conduct  toward  Lincoln,  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  and 
afterward,  was  magnanimous,  noble,  and  patriotic.  His  speech 
at  Chicago  and  at  Springfield,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  was 
a  rallying  cry  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  worthy  of  the 
brightest  name  in  American  history.  His  eloquent  words,  carried 
by  the  press  to  every  section  of  the  Republic,  were  the  means  of 
calling  many  gallant  soldiers  to  the  front.  Senator  McDougall, 
his  devoted  personal  friend,  arriving  from  California,  and  hearing 
as  the  pilot  came  on  board  his  ship,  off  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
of  the  death  of  Douglas,  says:  "Before  I  left  home  I  heard  this. 
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battle-cry  of  Douglas  resounding  over  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  California  and  far-off  Oregon."  "It  is  a  far  cry  to  Lochow,'' 
but  the  war-cry  of  Douglas  reached  there. 

I  do  not  say  that  had  Douglas  lived,  President  Lincoln  would 
have  offered  him  a  high  military  command,  but  I  do  say,  that  the 
President  was  very  carefully  considering  the  subject,  when  death 
decided  it. 

The  name  of  Douglas  is  a  familiar  word  in  Scottish  story, 
common  alike  in  history,  in  poetry  and  romance,  but  among  all 
who  have  borne  it,  from  him  of  "The  bleeding  heart,"  all  the  way 
down,  it  seems  to  me  the  greatest  of  them  all  was  Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas. 

It  fell  to  me,  as  the  representative  in  Congress  from  Chicago, 
the  home  of  Douglas,  to  make  some  remarks  in  the  House,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death.  I  attempted  to  compare  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  and  to  do  justice  to  both.  Neither  Mrs.  Lincoln  nor 
Mrs.  Douglas  were  pleased  with  the  comparison.  Each  expressed 
to  me  afterwards  her  astonishment ;  one,  that  anybody  could 
compare  Douglas  to  Aer  husband,  and  the  other,  that  anyone 
could  think  for  a  moment  of  comparing  Lincoln  to  Douglas  ! 
Such  was  the  proud  appreciation  of  her  own  husband  by  each, 
and  I  honored  both  for  their  partiality. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to-night  to  retouch  the  canvass  on  which,  in 
other  days,  I  attempted  to  sketch  these  two  great  leaders,  but  this 
must  be  reserved  for  another  forum  and  another  occasion.  These 
great  men,  their  discussions,  their  virtues,  their  lives  have  passed 
into  history.  Each  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  great 
party  to  which  he  belonged — rivals  and  opponents,  until  the  fear- 
ful peril  of  their  common  country  brought  them  together;  and 
then,  like  two  brothers,  they  grasped  hands  to  save  the  Republic, 
and  their  names,  thus  associated,  will  go  down  to  the  remotest 
posterity. 

In  the  life  of  this  Nation,  there  have  been  many  great  debates. 
There  were  great  debates  in  the  old  Continental  Congress  on  the 
question  of  Independence,  and  other  vital  topics ;  great  debates 
on  the  Missouri  quetaon  in  1820-21.  The  debate  between  Web- 
ster and  Hayne,  and  between  Webster  and  Calhoun,  were  memor. 
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able,  but  I  think  the  "udgment  of  the  luture  will  declare,  that 
quite  the  equal  in  historic  interest  to  either,  was  the  great  debate 
of  1858,  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  some  random  recollections 
■of  a  few  of  the  great  names  of  those  who  were  among  our  leaders 
at  the  Bar,  in  the  earlier,  may  I  not  say,  the  better  days  of  our 
noble  profession.  They  have  passed  away — nearly  all  of  them. 
Butterfield,  Baker,  Bissell,  McDougall,  Blackwell,  Ballingall, 
Brown,  Judd,  Douglas,  Lincoln,  Tracy,  Spring, 

"  The  names  we  love  to  hear, 
Have  been  carved,  for  many  a  year, 
On  the  tomb. " 

But  they  have  left  an  unstained  record,  unsullied  honor,  pure  in- 
tegrity, truth,  fidelity  to  client  and  every  other  trust;  seeking  suc- 
cess by  honorable  means  alone.  For  these  traits  we  loved  them 
while  they  lived,  for  these  traits  we  will  honor  and  cherish  their 
memories,  now  that  thev  are  dead. 


^N  Wednesday  Evening,  January  12th,  1881,  the  second  lec- 
ture before  the  Association  was  deHvered  by  Hon.  James 
C.  Conkling,  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  ladies  graced  the  occasion  by  their 
presence,  and  it  was  remarked  that  more  than  half  of  the  judges 
of  the  Cook  County  Courts  were  in  attendance. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  R.  Biddle  Roberts,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President,  presided. 

Mr.  Roberts  said:  Ladies  and  gentlemen !  The  agreeable  duty^ 
devolves  upon  me  of  introducing  the  distinguished  and  eloquent 
Lecturer  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Conkling  has  selected  for  his  subject  "The  Early  Bench 
and  Bar  of  Central  Illinois,"  and  when  we  remember  that  he 
was  contemporary  with,  and  an  active  associate  in  practice  dur- 
ing the  palmy  days,  professionally  and  politically,  of  those  great 
men  who  adorned  the  Bar  of  this  State  in  passed  years,  we  can 
realize,  in  some  degree,  the  rich  field  from  which  he  can  draw  for 
our  information  and  entertainment. 

Some  few  of  those  men  survive;  some,  very  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  our  country,  have  passed  away.  The  testimony  of 
one  who  was  with  them  and  of  them  can  not  fail  to  interest  us- 
all,  more  particularly  the  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Conkling  has  been  a  resident  of  Springfield  and  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Bar  of  this  State  for  nearly  forty  years,, 
and  in  giving  us,  in  this  way,  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  experience 
he  does  us  high  honor. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  youi 
the  Hon.  James  C.  Conkling. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS 


By  Hon.  JAMES  C.  CONKLING,  Springfield. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar  Association: 

Biography  is  merely  history  in  miniature.  It  may  occupy  only 
a  brief  space,  but  it  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  great 
drama  of  human  life.'  The  personal  reminiscences  of  some  may 
be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  vale  of  obscurity,  while  those 
of  others  may  be  so  interwoven  with  national  affairs,  that  it  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  where  biography  ends  and  where  history 
begins.     Each  possesses  its  peculiar  characteristics. 

History  instructs,  biography  pleases.  The  one  addresses  itself 
to  the  intellect,  the  other  to  the  affections.  The  one  expands 
the  mind,  the  other  intensifies  its  energies.  The  one  affords  a 
grand  and  sublime  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  the  human  will, 
when  driven  by  the  fierce  gales  of  passion  and  ambition,  while 
the  other  gratifies  the  taste  and  appeals  to  the  pleasurable 
emotions  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind.  The  one  resembles 
old  ocean  lashed  into  fury  by  the  tepipest,  terrific  in  its  majesty, 
awful  in  its  grandeur,  relentless  in  its  stern  decrees,  regardless 
of  its  victims  and  involving  an  universal  catastrophe;  while  the 
other  is  like  a  peaceful  river,  meandering  through  pleasant  vales, 
and  amidst  beautiful  meadows,  imparting  freshness  to  the  ver- 
dure and  elegance  to  the  scenery. 

The  personal  reminiscences  of  the  mere  lawyer,  however,  have 
few  charms  to  captivate  the  popular  mind.     It  is  true  he  may,  to 
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some  extent,  control  events;  but  like  him,  who  moves  the  ever- 
shifting  panorama  of  the  stage,  he  keeps  studiously  out  of.  sight. 
His  pen  may,  possibly,  be  mightier  than  the  sword;  his  whisper- 
ings may  be  more  efficient  than  the  thunders  of  artillery,  his 
opinions  may  reach  far  beyond  the  din  of  battle,  yet  his  life 
may  possess  none  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,  but  may  move  quietly  onward  in  almost  unrecognizable 
obscurity. 

How  this  is  avoided !  It  is  only  when  he  throws  aside  the 
dusty  tomes  of  the  law,  when  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  worm- 
eaten  volumes  of  his  library,  when  he  brushes  away  the  legal 
cobwebs  that  have  obscured  his  intellect,  it  is  only  when  he 
comes  out  into  the  pure  sunshine  of  heaven,  when  he  steps  upon 
the  broad  platform  of  active  humanity,  when  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  conflicting  interests  of  society,  when  he  plays,  with 
the  fingers  of  a  skilful  master,  upon  the  excited  passions  of 
political  life,  when  he  debates,  with  fierce  enthusiasm,  the  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  war,  when  he  hurls  the  quick  retort,  the  fiery 
invective,  the  terrible  denunciation,  when  he  exposes  error, 
denounces  treason,  glorifies  patriotism,  when  he  upholds  the 
constitution,  advocates  the  integrity  of  the  union,  aye,  and  even 
apostrophizes  the  old  flag,  as  the  symbol  of  our  country's  great- 
ness and  glory,  it  is  then  that  the  mere  lawyer  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance and  he  stands  revealed  as  the  grand  and  magnificent 
statesman. 

Webster,  and  Clay,  and  Benton,  and  Calhoun,  and  hundreds 
of  others,  profound  and  eminent  as  lawyers,  might  have  worn 
out  their  lives  in  haranguing  courts  and  mystifying  juries,  and 
have  gone  down  to  their  graves,  "unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung,"  except  by  a  few  mourning  relatives  and  friends,  unless 
they  had  shivered  their  lances  in  senatorial  contests,  and  gallantly 
struggled  in  the  political  arena  with  illustrious  foes. 

It  is  true,  that  some  lawyers  have  acquired  distinction  as  legal 
autliors,  and  as  such  will  be  remembered  through  many  genera- 
tions. Their  works  may  be  dry  and  uninteresting  to  the  general 
'eader,  they  may  abound  in  too  many  nice  distinctions  and  subtle 
abstractions,  they  may   be   filled   with   technicalities  and    even 
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absurdities  connected  with  black-letter  lore,  but  yet  they  contain 
the  broad  massive  foundations  upon  which  is  reared  the  legal 
superstructure  of  the  present  age.  There  are,  however,  some 
notable  exceptions.  Blackstone,  by  the  elegance  of  his  style, 
has  thrown  a  charm  over  the  pages  of  the  law,  and  almost  con- 
structed a  royal  road  for  every  student  who  aspires  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  its  principles,  while  Kent  and  Story,  and  a  host  of 
others  in  our  own  land,  have  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  its 
elementary  doctrines,  which  will  reflect  honor  upon  their  names, 
and  render  them  illustrious  forever. 

It  is  true,  als6,  that  the  judicial  ermine  has  graced  the  shoul- 
ders of  many  lawyers  who  have  won  an  enviable  fame  as  learned 
and  honorable  judges.  Mansfield,  and  Elden,  and  EUenborough, 
have  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  English  history  as  pioneers 
of  English  law,  while  Marshall,  and  Barbour,  and  Curtis,  and 
Woodbury,  and  McLean,  and  Taney,  and  others,  will  always 
maintain  a  distinguished  position  in  American  courts  as  profound 
and  learned  jurists. 

The  mere  lawyer,  however,  whose  name  is  not  inscribed  upon 
the  roll  of  fame  as  statesman,  author,  or  judge,  is  liable  to  be 
soon  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time.  He  may  have  been  too 
well  contented  with  the  dull  routine  of  courts.  He  may  have 
become  too  familiar  with  contingent  remainders  and  executory 
devices.  He  may  have  striven  too  earnestly  to  master  the 
doctrine  of  uses  and  trusts.  Estates  in  entail  and  reversion  may 
have  afforded  too  extensive  a  subject  for  his  study  and  reflection. 
Shelly's  rule,  like  the  pons  asinoruni  of  the  mathematician,  may 
have  absorbed  too  much  of  his  time  and  attention.  Or  perhaps 
the  intricacies  of  special  pleading  may  have  captivated  his  mind, 
and  the  entire  legal  system,  with  all  its  absurdities  and  incon- 
sistencies, may  have  been  esteemed  by  him  as  the  very  perfection 
of  reason. 

He  mourns,  therefore,  over  the  march  of  modern  improvement, 
which  tramples  with  a  ruthless  heel  upon  the  antiquated  remains 
of  the  past,  and  protests  against  the  innovations  which  have 
swept  away  the  dust  of  former  ages,  and  let  in  the  clear  sunshine 
of  a  more  enlightened  period. 
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But  though  many  such  specimens  may  be  found  at  the  English 
bar,  yet  this  is  not  generally  the  character  of  the  American 
lawyer,  particularly  of  the  western  type.  Society  here  has  been, 
and  still  is,  in  a  formative  condition.  Forty  years  ago,  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  profession  did  not  afford  an  opportunity 
for  a  minute  investigation  into  the  records  of  the  past,  or  a  pro- 
found study  of  legal  principles.  There  were  but  few  libraries  of 
a  respectable  size,  either  public  or  private,  in  this  State.  In 
Springfield,  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  that  contained 
over  fifty  volumes.  In  Peoria,  Quincy,  and  Belleville,  the  pro- 
fession was  not  much  better  supplied.  In  Chicago,  probably  not 
more  than  half-a-dozen  libraries  contained  over  one  hundred 
volumes.  The  Revised  Statutes,  the  Illinois  form-book,  and  a 
few  elementary  treatises  constituted  the  usual  outfit  in  the  smaller 
towns.  Fortunate  was  the  attorney  who  could  boa-st  of  a  few 
English  reports,  or  those  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  or  Ken- 
tucky, which  were  then  considered  of  standard  authority.  There 
were  but  few  cases  in  the  courts  that  required  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  learning  to  manage.  There  was  no  necessity  for  the 
application  of  the  rule,  stare  decisis,  for  there  were  few  or  no 
decisions  to  stand  upon.  Good  sound  common  sense,  the  gift  of 
speech,  a  mixture  of  natural  shrewdness  with  politics,  and  a 
regular  attendance  upon  the  courts  in  circuit,  were  the  principal 
requisites  for  success. 

Forty  years  ago,  business  was  not  so  great  in  extent  as  to 
occupy  the  full  time  of  the  lawyer.  Suits  were  not  so  numerous, 
or  so  important,  as  to  afford  a  support  for  himself  and  his  family. 
He  engaged  in  political  life  as  an  employment,  and  solicited 
office  to  improve  his  slender  income.  A  much  larger  number  of 
the  prominent  members  of  the  legal  profession  then  became 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  or  of  Congress  than  at  present. 
The  people  demanded  their  political  services,  and  they  were 
happy  and  anxious  to  accommodate  the  people.  A  political 
contest  gave  them  notoriety  among  the  masses,  and  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  to  display  their  abilities.  A  reputation  for 
eloquence  and  skill  in  debate  was  a  recommendation  as  lawyers 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession.     Hence,  we  find  the  names  of 
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■Reynolds,  Edwards,  Cook,  Casey,  Breese,  Browning,  Hardin, 
Baker,  Williams,  Shields,  Douglas,  Trumbull,  Lincoln,  McCler- 
Tiand,  and  numerous  others  almost  as  frequently,  in  the  political 
annals  of  our  State,  as  upon  the  records  of  our  courts.  As 
lawyers  they  were  eminent.  As  statesmen  many  of  them  became 
illustrious. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  suits  that  were  instituted  were  generally 
■simple  in  their  character.  The  terrible  financial  crash  of  1837 
had  left  the  country  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  The  vast  system 
-of  internal  improvements  which  had  been  projected  in  this  State 
■had  been  left  unfinished.  Contractors  were  unable  to  perform 
their  obligations.  Merchants  found  it  impossible  to  collect 
their  claims,  and  could  not  satisfy  their  own  creditors.  The 
masses  of  the  peop'e  were  poor,  and  deeply  involved  in  debt. 
The  two-thirds  law  was  invented  for  their  protection,  and  the 
bankrupt  law  became  a  refuge  for  those  who  were  hopelessly 
insolvent.  A  very  large  proportion  of  suits  was  for  the  collection 
■of  debts,  and  to  set  aside  fraudulent  conveyances.  Actions  ot 
-slander,  and  trespass  for  assault  and  battery,  engendered  by  the 
•state  of  feeling  incident  to  pecuniary  embarrassment,  were 
frequent.  The  records  of  our  courts,  and  the  earlier  volumes  of 
■our  reports,  were  not  burdened  with  many  cases  of  a  very  serious 
■or  complicated  character. 

The  history  of  the  law,  as  included  in  these  reports,  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  our  State  in 
population  and  wealth.  The  rapid  publication  of  the  former 
lias  been  commensurate  with  the  enormous  development  of  the 
latter.  The  sums  involved  in  tiie  earlier  actions  were  small  and 
trifling  when  compared  -with  those  of  recent  years,  which  have 
frequently  been  colossal  in  size,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars, 
-while  the  questions  to  be  decided  have  been  of  the  most  difficult 
and  intricate  character.  Almost  an  entirely  new  system  of  law 
has  been  developed,  which  has  required  the  exercise  of  sound 
judgment,  clear  preception,  profound  study,  and  extensive  re- 
search by  our  legal  tribunals. 

The  rapid  increase  of  tnunicipal  corporations  has  required  the 
establishment  of  discriminating  rules,  by  which  to  regulate  their 
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complicated  interests  and  determine  their  relative  rights  and 
duties.  Questions  concerning  tlie  validity  of  bonds,  involving 
many  millions  of  dollars,  had  to  be  decided  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  imprudence  or  the  villany  of 
their  public  agents  upon  the  one  hand,  and  maintain  the  rights 
of  innocent  purchasers  upon  the  other. 

The  vast  increase  of  life  and  fire  insurance  institutions  has- 
occasioned  investigations  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  while 
our  commercial  transactions  have  multiplied  to  an  almost  infinite 
extent,  affecting  every  department  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
continually  presenting  novel  questions  for  settlement  by  the 
courts. 

The  enormous  expansion  of  our  railroad  system  has  also^ 
demanded  the  utmost  prudence  in  determining  how  far  the  right 
of  condemnation,  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  eminent  domain, 
should  be  exercised,  and  how  far  the  power  of  the  legislature 
extends  in  establishing  a  system  of  rates  and  freights,  and  when, 
it  may  become  necessary  and  proper  to  curb  the  fearful  demands 
and  exactions  of  these  overgrown  monopolies  upon  the  rights- 
and  interests  of  the  masses.  It  is  yet  to  be  det^mined,  either 
by  legislative  or  judicial  authority,  how  far  the  present  absolute, 
illimitable  imperium  shall  be  tolerated  in  a  republican  imperio, 
and  how  long  railroad  monarchs,  with  hundreds  of  millions 'at 
their  command,  shall  defy  the  government  made  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people. 

But  little  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the  old  English 
reports  in  regard  to  the  novel  and  complicated  questions  that 
have  arisen  within  the  last  forty  years.  The  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions required  our  courts  to  break  the  shackles  and  fetters 
of  the  old  feudal  system,  and  to  apply  the  principles  dictated 
by  sound  common  sense,  an  enlightened  judgment,  and  a 
progressive  age  to  the  altered  and  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Our  judges  have  found  abundant 
material  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  our  sister  States  ta 
sustain  their  opinions,  illustrate  their  arguments,  and  enforce 
their  decrees,  without  resorting  to  English  authority;  while 
English   judges   have   drawn   inspiration   from   American   foua- 
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tains  of  equity  and  law,  and  have  generously  complimented  our 
courts  upon  the  extent  of  their  learning,  the  diligence  of  their 
researches,  and  the  correctness  of  their  decisions. 

As  long  ago  as  1821,  Judge  Story  remarked  that  the  mass  of 
American  law  was  accumulating,  even  then,  with  almost  incredi- 
ble rapidity,  and  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  look  without  some 
discouragement  upon  the  ponderous  volumes  which  the  next 
half-century  would  add  to  the  groaning  shelves  of  our  jurists. 
The  half-century  has  already  passed  away.  If  Judge  Story  were 
now  living  he  would  not  only  look  with  discouragement,  but 
with  absolute  amazement  upon  the  perfect  avalanche  of  legal 
works  which  issue  yearly  from  the  press.  It  would  now  require 
a  princely  income  to  embrace  them  all  in  a  single  library,  but 
taken  en  masse,  the  American  reports  constitute  a  monument  of 
enlightened  wisdom,  erudite  scholarship,  and  profound  learning 
which  the  world  never  before  has  witnessed,  and  which  will  com- 
mand the  utmost  veneration  and  respect  in  the  courts  of  future 
ages. 

Lawyers,  however,  with  that  commendable  pride  by  which  the 
profession  is  characterized,  have  taken  great  pains  to  enlarge 
their  libraries  by  selecting  the  best  reports  and  the  most  exhaus- 
tive elementary  treatises  that  can  be  obtained.  In  Chicago, 
especially,  many  of  them,  before  the  great  fire,  possessed  inval- 
uable collections  of  legal  works  that  would  do  honor  to  any  city. 
They  were  not  satisfied  by  law  as  modified  by  our  peculiar 
institutions  and  the  progressive  ideas  of  this  enlightened  century, 
but  rare  works  in  black-letter  print,  antiquated  binding,  and  Latin 
jargon  graced  their  shelves. 

The  vast  commercial  interests  of  this  City;  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  real-estate  values;  the  enormous  expansion  of  the 
railroad  system;  the  unexampled  increase  of  an  industrious, 
energetic  population;  the  municipal  regulations,  intended  for  the 
determination  of  the  rights  of  7neum  and  tuum — all  demanded 
whatever  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the  profound  learn- 
ing of  former  ages,  as  well  as  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  the 
present.  But  the  fire  of  1871  swept  away  these  accumulated 
treasures,  as  well  as  the  wealth  and  palaces  of  her  merchant 
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princes.  While  these  latter,  with  an  indomitable  energy  unsur- 
passed in  the  history  of  any  age,  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
new  and  more  splendid  edifices  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
•old,  it  is  also  true  that  her  lawyers  were  active  and  vigilant  in 
ransacking  the  libraries  of  the  world  in  order  to  replace  the 
Josses  incurred  by  that  terrible  calamity.  As  the  stranger  looks 
with  amazement  at  the  marble  palaces,  adorned  with  colonnades 
and  statuary  and  all  the  ornamentation  of  an  improved  architec- 
tural taste,  which  have  arisen,  phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  the 
past,  he  may  also  regard  with  astonishment  the  splendid  libraries, 
public  and  private,  which  adorn  the  City,  arid  prove  that  lawyers 
are  not  drones  in  society,  and  that  energ)''  and  enterprise  are  not 
confined  to  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Forty  years  ago,  many  of  the  lawyers  who  had  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  original  Constitution  of  our  State,  and  who  had 
helped  to  mould  the  character  of  our  institutions,  had  passed 
away. 

Among  them  were  Gov.  Edwards,  who  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  courtly  in  his  manners,  with 
knee-breeches,  ruffled-shirt,  and  fair  top-boots;  but  a  lawyer  and 
politician  of  distinguished  ability.  Elias  K.  Kane,  who  was 
United  States  senator,  and  to  whom  principally  we  were  indebted 
for  many  of  the  peculiar  features  of  our  first  Constitution.  Daniel 
P.  Cook,  who  was  our  first  Attorney-General,  and  afterward 
member  of  Congress,  and  who  is  represented  as  "a -man  ol 
eminent  talent  and  accomplishments."  George  Forquer,  who 
was  also  Attorney-General  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  o. 
1832,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  internal  improvements 
at  the  session  of  1834.  Also  Benjamin  Mills,  who  was  one  oi 
the  most  brilliant  orators  of  his  time,  and  who  was  engaged  in 
prosecuting  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Smith,  and  who  spoke  for 
three  days  during  that  proceeding  in  a  strain  of  unsurpassed 
eloquence. 

But  John  Reynolds,  Sidney  Breese,  Zadoc  Casey,  Henry  Eddy, 
Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  Nathaniel  Pope,  William  J.  Gatewood,  and 
others,  still  survived,  and  were  engaged  more  or  less  actively  in 
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the  duties  of  their  profession,  in  judicial  positions,  or  in  the 
more  exciting  affairs  of  political  life. 

About  that  time  younger  members  of  the  bar  began  to  appear 
upon  the  public  stage  in  Central  Illinois,  many  of  whom  have 
since  acquired  great  eminence  in  their  profession,  and  high 
distinction  in  the  political  history  of  the  State  and  Nation. 
Among  them  are  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Abraham  Lincoln,  John 
J.  Hardin,  James  Shields,  John  A.  McClernand,  O.  H.  Browning, 
Archibald  Williams,  John  T.  Stuart,  Lyman  Trumbull,  E.  D. 
Baker,  and  Stephen  T.  Logan,  whose  names  may  be  frequently 
seen  in  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  some  ot 
whom  still  survive. 

Our  first  Constitution  was  framed  in  the  summer  of  1818.  It 
established  a  Supreme  Court  of  four  judges,  who  were  also 
required  to  hold  Circuit  Courts,  and  who,  with  the  governor, 
constituted  a  Council  of  Revision.  They  were  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly.  Joseph  Phillips  was  the  first  Chief-Justice, 
and  Thomas  C.  Browne,  William  P.  Foster,  and  John  Reynolds 
were  Associate-Justices. 

Phillips  was  represented  as  a  lawyer  of  fine  intellectual  endow- 
ments. He  resigned  his  seat  upon  the  bench  in  1822,  and 
became  a  candidate  for  governor  against  Edward  Coles,  but  was 
defeated.     Thomas  Reynolds  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

Judge  Foster  is  described,  historically,  as  no  lawyer  and  a  great 
rascal.  It. is  said  that  he  never  read  or  practised  law,  but  obtained 
his  appointment  by  his  winning  and  polished  manners.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Wabash  district,  but  resigned  his  position  before 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  William  Wilson  was 
appointed  his  successor  in  August,  1819. 

Judge  John  Reynolds  says  that  the  material  for  the  bench  was 
not  at  that  time  as  good  as  it  might  have  been;  but  the  State 
government  was  launched  into  existence,  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mon-sense men,  and  sound  and  honest  patriots;  that  the  judges 
were  all  young  and  had  not  that  long  practice  at  the  bar  that 
was  necessary  to  give  standing  and  character  to  their  decisions ; 
but  the  law  was  administered  with  less  form  and  ceremony,  yet 
with  as  much  equity  and  justice  as  at  the  present  time. 
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As  an  evidence  of  the  want  of  form  and  ceremony,  he  relates 
that  he  held  his  first  court,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  in  Washington 
County,  among  his  old  friends  and  comrades.  The  sheriff  was 
an  old  ranger  like  himself  Sitting  astride  a  bench  at  the  court- 
house, at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  he  proclaimed,  without 
rising:     "The  court  is  now  open!     John  is  on  the  bench.'' 

Not  long  after,  in  Union  County,  where  he  presided,  the 
deputy-sheriff  exclaimed:  "Oh  yes!  oh  yes!  oh  yes!  the  honor- 
able judge  is  now  opened.-" 

In  January,  1825,  the  Legislature  elected  Wm.  Wilson,  Chief- 
Justice,  and  Thomas  C.  Browne,  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  and 
Theophilus  W.  Smith,  Associate-Justices,  and  required  them  to 
hold  the  Supreme  Court  twice  a  year,  at  the  seat  of  Government. 
It  created  five  judges,  John  Y.  Sawyer,  Samuel  McRoberts, 
Richard  M.  Young,  James  Hall,  and  John  O.  Wattles,  who  were 
to  perform  Circuit-Court  duties  at  the  munificent  salary  of  $600 
per  annum.  But  the  people  were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  the  public  money  that  the  next  l^egislature 
repealed  the  law,  divided  the  State  into  five  circuits,  retained  R. 
M.  Young  as  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  military  district, 
and  required  the  Supreme  judges  to  hold  Circuit  Court. 

Judge  Wilson,  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  honorable 
position  of  Chief-Justice,  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He 
had  already  been  upon  the  Supreme  bench  five  years  as  Associate- 
Justice.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1795,  and  came  to  Illinois 
in  1 81 7.  Within  a  year  after  his  arrival,  he  was  chosen  to  the 
place  of  Judge  Foster.  He  was  remarkably  correct  in  all  his 
transactions,  and  secured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
people  by  his  gentlemanly  deportment  and  the  urbanity  of  his 
manners.  He  remained  upon  the  bench  until  the  Constitution 
of  1848  went  into  effect,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  As  a 
writer,  his  style  was  clear  and  distinct.  As  a  lawyer,  his  judg- 
ment was  sound  and  discriminating.  As  a  judge,  his  learning 
and  impartiality  commanded  respect,  and  his  pubhc  opinions 
are  characterized  by  sound  reasoning  and  good  sense. 

Judge  Browne  also  remained  upon  the  bench  until  the  new 
Constitution  was  adopted,  although  a  strenuous  effort  had  been 
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made  to  remove  him  by  impeachment  at  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  1842-3. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  181 8.  He  was  kind  and  gentle- 
manly in  his  deportment,  and  friendly  to  all,  but  possessed  no 
legal  attainments,  and  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  high  and  respon- 
sible position  which  he  occupied.  The  few  decisions  which  he 
rendered  were  upon  the  points  of  practice,  or  upon  questions  oi 
the  simplest  character.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  brother  judges  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  incident: 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  case  had  been  referred  to  him  for 
decision,  he  requested  time  for  deliberation.  "O  pshaw,  judge,'' 
said  one  of  the  court,  "you  may  as  well  guess  now  as  at  any 
other  time.'' 

The  attempt  to  impeach  him  was  on  the  ground  of  incom- 
petency. His  home  had  been  at  Shawneetown,  but  upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  had  been  assigned  to 
the  Galena  district,  with  the  hope  that  this  stroke  of  unfriendly 
legislation  would  be  unsatisfactory  and  induce  him  to  resign. 
But  as  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  position  with  all  its  incon- 
veniences, a  determined  effort  was  made  to  remove  him,  and 
specifications  were  filed  before  the  Senate  by  Thos.  Drummond, 
S.  C.  Hempstead,  Thompson  Campbell,  and  A.  L.  Holmes, 
charging  that  he  did  not  possess  that  natural  strength  of  mind, 
nor  the  legal  and  literary  learning,  indispensable  to  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  high  and  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  him 
as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court;  that  his  opinions  in  that 
court  were  written  and  revised  by  others;  that  his  decisions  upon 
the  Circuit  were  the  mere  echoes  of  the  ideas  of  some  favorite; 
attorney;  and  that  by  nature,  education,  and  habit,  he  was 
wholly  unfit  for  his  position.  The  Senate,  however,  declined  to 
examine  into  the  charges.  The  House,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  went  several  times  into  their  investigation,  but  finally 
asked  to  be  discharged  from  their  further  consideration. 

Judge  Browne  therefore  retained  his  position,  and  remained 
upon  the  bench  until  the  Supreme  Court  was  reorganized  under 
the  new  Constitution.  * 
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Judge  Lockwood  had  been  Attorney-General  in  1822.  About 
that  time  an  attempt  was  made  by  many  prominent  politicians 
to  convert  Illinois  into  a  slave-state.  The  Legislature  of  1822 
passed  a  resolution,  recommending  the  electors  to  vote  at  the 
next  election  for  or  against  a  Convention,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  was  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  that  slaves  could  be 
introduced  into  the  State.  The  late  Chief-Justice  Joseph  Phillips, 
the  newly-elected  Chief-Justice  Thomas  Reynolds,  Judge  The- 
ophilus  W.  Smith,  Judge  Samuel  McRoberts,  and  R.  M.  Young,, 
afterward  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  were  all  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  But  Judge  Lockwood,  and  other  able  writers  and 
orators,  were  zealously  opposed  to  it.  A  bitter  canvass  raged 
for  nearly  eighteen  months,  in  which  the  question  of  introducing 
slavery  was  discussed  in  the  midst  of  great  excitement.  The 
Convention  scheme,  however,  was  finally  defeated-  by  a  majority 
of  about  eighteen  hundred,  and  Illinois  remained  a  free-state. 

Judge  Lockwood  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
the  Legislature,  in  January,  1825,  and  remained  upon  the  bench 
until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1848.  He  was  remark- 
ably modest  in  his  character,  but  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
energy,  and  determination.  He  was  inflexibly  honest  and  up- 
right, a  sound  lawyer,  an  impartial  judge,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  bench. 

Judge  Smith  was  also  elected  as  Associate-Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1825.  Judge 
Ford  says:  "He  was  a  sagacious,  active,  and  blustering  poli- 
tician. He  had  for  a  long  time  aimed  to  be  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  His  devices  and  intrigues,  to  this  end, 
had  been  innumerable.  In  fact,  he  never  lacked  a  plot  to 
advance  himself  or  to  blow  up  some  other  person.  He  was  a 
laborious  and  ingenious  schemer  in  politics,  but  his  plans  were 
always  too  complex  and  ramified  for  his  power  to  execute  them. 
Being  always  unsuccessful  himself,  he  was  delighted  with  the 
mishaps  alike  of  friends  and  enemies;  and  was  e\er  chuckling 
over  the  defeat  or  the  blasted  hopes  of  some  one.  But  he  made 
nothing  by  all  his  intrigues.  By  opposing  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
fell  out  and  quarreled  with  the  leaders  of  his  party.     He  lost 
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the  credit  he  had  gained  by  being  the  Democratic  champion  on 
the  bench.  He  failed  to  be  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  was  put  back  to  the  laborious  duty  of  holding  Circuit  Court" 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1832,  he  was  im- 
peached and  tried  before  the  Senate.  The  House  reported  four 
different  specifications  for  malpractice  and  corruption  in  office. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  were  Benjamin  Mills, 
John  T.  Stuart,  James  Semple,  Murray  McConnell,  and  John^ 
Dougherty.  The  defendant's  counsel  were  Sidney  Breese,  Thos. 
Ford,  and  Richard  M.  Young. 

The  trial  attracted  great  attention,  not  only  at  the  seat  of 
government,  but  throughout  the  State.  It  occupied  about  one 
month.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  about  equally  divided;  but, 
as  the  Constitution  required  a  majority  of  two-thirds  to  convict, 
the  judge  was  acquitted.  He  retained  his  seat  upon  the  bench, 
until  December,  1842,  when  he  resigned. 

Notwithstanding  his  reputation  as  an  unscrupulous  politician. 
Judge  Smith  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  con- 
siderable mental  vigor,  and  as  a  good  lawyer. 

In  1835,  the  I^egislature  again  created  Circuit  Judges,  and 
continued  to  add  to  their  number  until  there  were  nine  circuits. 
But  by  the  act  of  1841,  it  legislated  the  nine  judges  out  of  office, 
increased  the  number  of  the  Supreme  judges  from  four  to  nine, 
and  elected  Thos.  Ford,  Sidney  Breese,  Walter  B.  Scates,  Samuel 
H.  Treat,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  all  Democrats,  in  addition  to 
the  four  judges  then  upon  the  bench.  The  change  was  a  bitter 
partisan  measure,  and,  in  the  language  of  Governor  Ford,  "one 
confessedly  violent  and  revolutionary,  and  could  never  have 
succeeded  except  in  times  of  great  party  excitement.  The  con- 
test in  the  Presidential  election  of  1840  was  of  such  a  turbulent 
and  fiery  character,  and  the  dominant  party  in  this  State  had 
been  so  badly  defeated  in  the  Nation  at  large,  by  the  election  of 
General  Harrison,  that  they  were  more  than  ever  incHned  to  act 
from  motives  of  resentment  and  a  feeling  of  mortification.  The 
dominant  party,  therefore,  came  to  the  work,  thirsting  for  revenge, 
as  well  as  with  a  determination  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  secure - 
their  power  in  this  State  at  least.'' 
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Two  important  suits  were  connected  with  this  change  in  the 
judiciary  system.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remove  Alexander  P. 
Field  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  and  three  of  the 
Supreme  judges  belonged  to  the  ^^'hig  party.  When  Governor 
Carlin  came  into  office  in  1838,  he  claimed  the  right  to  appoint 
a  new  secretary  before  any  vacancy  existed.  He  nominated 
John  A.  McClernand;  but  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  to 
eighteen,  declared  that  the  executive  did  not  possess  the  power 
to  nominate  a  secretary,  except  in  case  of  vacancj-,  and  they 
therefore  rejected  the  nomination.  After  the  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature  he  undertook  to  appoint  McClernand  as  secre- 
tary, who  thereupon  demanded  possession  of  the  office,  but  was 
refused.  McClernand  then  filed  an  information,  in  the  nature  of 
a  qtw  warranto,  before  Judge  Breese,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
P'ayette  County,  who  decided  in  his  favor.  Field  took  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  decision  was  reversed. 
Aside  from  the  political  questions  involved,  the  case  was  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Able  counsel  appeared  on  each  side. 
For  the  appellant  were  Cyrus  '\^^alker,  Justin  Butterfield,  and 
Levi  Davis.  For  the  appellee,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Jas.  Shields, 
and  Wickliffe  Kitchell,  the  Attorney-General.  Wilson  and  Lock- 
wood,  the  Whig  judges,  concurred,  and  Smith  dissented.  Browne 
being  connected  with  the  relator,  declined  to  sit  in  the  cause. 
The  Court  decided  that  the  Governor  did  not  possess  the  power 
of  removing  the  Secretary  of  State  at  his  pleasure;  that  when 
that  officer  was  once  appointed,  he  continued  in  office  during 
good  behavior,  or  until  the  Legislature  limited  the  term  or 
authorized  some  public  functionary  to  remove  him.  The 
decision  caused  great  excitement  in  political  circles  against  the 
"Whig  Court,''  because  it  prevented  the  Democrats  from  occu- 
pying one  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  government;  and  it  had 
a  considerable  influence  in  causing  a  reorganization  of  that 
tribunal. 

But  there  was  another  suit  which  was  considered  of  far  greater 
political  importance,  and  which  threatened  the  Democratic  party 
with  the  danger  of  losing  their  political  control  of  the  State,  and 
consequently   all    their   power   and   patronage.      This   was    the 
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celebrated  Galena  alien  case.  The  Constitution  of  1818  pro- 
vided that  in  all  elections,  all  white  male  inhabitants,  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  resided  in  the  State  six 
months  next  preceding  the  election,  should  enjoy  the  right  of  an 
elector.  Nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  vote  were  Democratic,  and 
as  the  aliens  numbered  about  ten  thousand,  if  they  were  excluded 
from  the  polls,  the  approaching  Presidential  election  would  be 
■determined  in  favor  of  the  Whigs. 

In  order  to  test  the  right  of  aliens  to  vote,  without  having 
been  naturalized,  an  agreed  case  was  instituted  in  the  Circuit 
Court  at  Galena,  between  two  Whigs,  to  recover  the  penalty  of 
$100  under  tlie  law  of  1829,  because  the  defendant,  who  had 
acted  as  judge  of  the  election,  had  received  the  vote  of  an  alien. 
Judge  Dan  Stone,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  decided  that 
an  alien  was  not  entitled  to  exercise  the  electoral  franchise, 
and  therefore  imposed  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  statute. 
The  case  was  immediately  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ably 
argued  upon  its  merits  at  the  December  term,  1839,  but  was 
continued  to  the  next  June  term,  during  the  heat  of  the  Presi- 
dential canvass.  There  was  a  general  apprehension  that  the 
case  would  be  decided  by  the  Whig  Court  against  the  right  of 
aliens  to  vote,  whereby  the  State  would  be  carried  by  the  Whig 
party.  But  Judge  Smith  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  friends,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  counsel  a  clerical  defect  in  the  record,  which 
caused  a  continuance  of  the  case  to  the  December  term,  beyond 
the  date  of  the  Presidential  election.  When  it  came  up  for  final 
decision,  the  constitutional  question  was  avoided,  and  the  Court 
very  properly  decided  that  as  the  alien,  whose  vote  was  in  ques- 
tion, was,  by  admission  of  both  parties,  possessed  of  all  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  law  of  1829,  the  Court  erred  in 
imposing  the  penalty. 

Meanwhile,  the  bill  to  reorganize  the  Supreme  Court  was 
pending  before  the  Legislature.  It  was  boldly  charged  by 
Douglas  in  a  speech  before  the  lobby,  which  in  those  days  had 
Considerable  political  influence,  that  the  main  question  had  been 
purposely  evaded  by  the  Court,  so  as  to  conciliate  Democratic 
favor  and  defeat  the  bill.  Its  introduction  had  created  a  great 
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deal  of  feeling  and  excitement  among  all  parties.  It  was  not 
only  opposed  by  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  also 
by  the  nine  Circuit  judges,  a  majority  of  whom  were  Democrats. 
It  finally  passed,  however,  but  was  returned  by  the  council  of 
revision  with  their  objections.  They  regarded  it  as  physically 
impossible  for  nine  judges  to  hold  Circuit  Courts  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  State,  and  discharge  their  duties  as  a  Supreme 
Court,  and  also  attend  at  the  seat  of  government  as  a  council  of 
revision.  The  nine  Circuit  judges  had  found  it  impossible  to 
attend  to  all  the  business,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  suits.  To  impose  this  burden  upon  the 
Supreme  judges,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  they  con- 
tended would  result  in  great  delay,  if  not  in  an  absolute  denial 
of  justice.  The  bill,  however,  was  repassed  in  the  Senate,  not- 
withstanding the  objections,  by  a  large  majority;  but  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  only  a  majority  of  one. 

A  protest  was  signed  by  thirty-five  members  of  the  House  and 
spread  upon  the  journals.  Among  the  names  we  find  those  of 
the  following  lawyers,  who  have  become  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  the  State  and  the  Nation:  Cyrus  Edwards,  a  brother 
of  Gov.  Ninian  Edwards.  He  was  a  candidate  for  governor  of 
this  State  in  1838,  in  opposition  to  Gov.  Carlin,  who  was  elected, 
and  who,  in  the  felicitous  language  of  John  Reynolds,  made  a 
wise  and  prudent  governor,  and  "retired  to  private  life  with  the 
decided  approbation  of  the  people."  Also  John  J.  Hardin,  who- 
was  popular  in  his  manners,  and  bold  and  impetuous  in  his 
character.  He  enlisted  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  elected  colonel 
of  the  ist  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  and  fell,  gallantly 
fighting,  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  Also  D.  M.  Woodson, 
who  has  since  been  elected  as  Circuit  judge,  and  occupied  the 
bench  a  number  of  years.  Also  E.  B.  Webb,  a  man  of  great 
decision  of  character,  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and  influential  as  a. 
politician.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  also  among  the  members  who 
protested  against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  And  also  Jos.  Gillespie, 
who  was  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Madison  judicial 
circuit  for  some  years,  who  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
pHDlitical  affairs,  and  who  is  the  only  surviving  lawyer  who  signed 
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the  protest.  The  five  additional  judges  above  named,  were 
elected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  As  thus  constituted, 
the  Supreme  Court  continued  to  exist  until  it  was  dissolved  by 
the  Constitution  of  1848. 

It  is  not  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  our  country,  where 
courts  have  been,  reorganized  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing 
some  political  advantage.  As  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  were  held  at  Springfield 
about  1840,  many  of  the  prominent  lawyers  from  various  portions 
of  the  State  were  regular  in  their  attendance.  Among  them  were 
O.  H.  Browning,  Archibald  Williams,  Thomas  Drummond,  Justin 
Butterfield,  Cyrus  Walker,  J.  Y.  Scammon,  John  D.  Caton,  I.  N. 
Arnold,  Charles  Ballance,  William  Thomas,  Lyman  Trumbull, 
Walter  B.  Scates,  Joseph  Gillespie,  Gustavus  Koerner,  E.  B. 
Washbume,  and  others,  whose  names  are  frequently  seen  in  our 
earlier  reports,  and  who  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  sound  and 
able  lawyers. 

Were  it  our  privilege  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  living,  as  well 
as  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  dwell  upon 
reminiscences  connected  with  their  history.  We  could  point  to 
the  munificent  liberality  of  one;  to  the  fine  literary  taste  and 
varied  accomplishments  of  another;  to  the  extraordinary  forensic 
eloquence  of  several;  to  the  judicial  honors  worthily  bestowed 
upon  many,  as  well  as  to  the  profound  learning  and  extensive 
legal  attainments  of  all.  But  we  forbear.  Time  is  rapidly 
hurrying  them  onward,  while  the  angel  of  history  is  patiently 
waiting  to  inscribe  their  honored  names  upon  the  roll  of  fame. 

The  State  having  been  divided,  in  1841,  into  nine  judicial 
circuits,  the  territory  embraced  by  each  was  of  considerable 
extent.  The  Sangamon  district  included  Woodford  County  on 
the  north  and  Shelby  County  on  the  South,  and  extended  as  far 
east  as  Coles.  The  sessions  of  court  were  held  twice  in  the 
year.  As  legal  business  at  home  during  the  long  vacations  was 
very  inconsiderable,  the  lawyers  were  compelled  to  travel  upon 
the  circuit.  In  the  spring,  they  generally  went  on  horseback,  on 
account  of  muddy  roads  and  swollen  streams.  Bridges,  in  the 
unsettled  portions  of  the  counties,  were  scarce,  and  the  sloughs 
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were  frequently  difficult  to  cross.  The  grass  was  so  thickly 
matted  together,  and  its  roots  so  densely  entwined,  that  the  rains 
passed  off  very  slowly.  The  roads  generally  ran  through  the 
middle  of  the  prairies,  and  often  there  were  stretches  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  without  a  house  or  any  sign  of  improvement. 
I  have  traveled  sometimes  nearly  all  day  without  meeting  a 
human  being  or  passing  a  single  farm.  Almost  everybody  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  exercise  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  the 
latch-string  generally  hung  out.  On  one  occasion  I  rode  from 
breakfast  time  until  after  dark,  through  prairies  covered  with 
water,  after  heavy  rains.  At  length  I  stopped  at  a  cabin  and 
knocked  for  admittance,  but  receiving  no  answer,  I  opened  the 
door,  and  saw,  by  the  bright  moonlight,  chairs  and  beds  arranged 
in  perfect  order,  but  no  inmates.  Being  very  hungry  I  searched 
for  something  to  eat,  and  fortunately  found  some  meat  and  corn- 
bread  in  nicely  covered  dishes.  Of  course  I  levied  upon  the 
provisions  for  supper;  and  took  possession  of  one  of  the  beds, 
where  I  slept  comfortably  and  undisturbed  until  morning,  when 
I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing. 

On  another  occasion,  in  1838,  I  stopped  at  a  cabin  in  Logan 
County,  near  the  site  where  the  magnificent  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded,  has  recently  been  erected  by  the  State.  The 
woman  complained  very  much  because  the  population  was 
becoming  too  dense.  She  said  her  fainily  would  be  compelled 
to  remove  further  west,  where  they  would  not  be  troubled  by  so 
many  neighbors.  In  the  morning,  I  discovered  one  house  in 
sight,  and  no  more,  and  in  the  direction  of  Springfield  it  was 
about  eight  miles  to  the  nearest  farm. 

In  the  spring,  to  my  young  and  ardent  mind,  the  prairies  were 
surpassingly  beautiful.  Covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  interspersed 
with  flowers  of  every  hue,  which  gracefully  bent  with  every 
passing  breeze,  they  possessed  a  charm  that  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

These  are  the  gardens  of  the  desert,  these 

The  unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful, 

And  fresh  as  the  young  earth,  ere  man  had  sinned — 

The  prairies — I  behold  them  for  the  first, 

And  my  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 

Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.     Lo!  they  stretch 
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In  airy  undulations  far  away, 

As  if  the  ocean  in  his  gentlest  swell 

Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed 

And  motionless  forever. 

The  hotel  accommodations  at  that  early  day  were  of  the 
humblest  kind.  Sometimes  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  sleep 
on  a  bedstead,  but  frequently  upon  the  floor.  The  rooms  were 
generally  crowded  with  jurors,  witnesses,  parties  litigant,  and 
others,  who  had  come  not  merely  to  attend  court,  but  to  witness 
a  horse-race,  or  a  circus,  or  some  theatrical  performance,  which 
were  generally  the  side-shows  of  a  Circuit  Court  in  those  primi- 
tive times.  At  the  first  session  of  the  court  held  at  Taylorville, 
in  Christian  County,  the  county-seat  consisted  of  two  houses, 
each  containing  one  room.  One  was  occupied  by  the  court  and 
the  other  as  a  saloon.  The  business  was  dispatched  the  first 
afternoon,  and  the  judge  and  the  bar  rode  ten  miles  in  a  drizzling 
rain  to  find  shelter  for  the  night. 

When  not  engaged  in  business,  lawyers  spent  their  leisure 
hours  in  social  conversation,  singing  songs,  telling  stories,  and 
playing  cards  or  practical  jokes  upon  each  other.  Hon.  William 
L.  May,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Congress,  having  some 
musical  taste,  carried  his  violin  with  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  abounded 
in  anecdotes,  of  which  he  seemed  to  possess  an  inexhaustible 
fimd.  No  one  could  relate  a  story  without  reminding  him  of  one 
of  a  similar  character,  and  he  generally  capped  the  climax.  His 
stories,  though  rude,  were  full  of  wit.  He  relished  whatever  had 
a  nib  to  it,  as  he  expressed  it.  He  generally  laughed  as  loudly 
as  others  at  his  own  witticisms,  and  provoked  laughter  as  much 
by  the  quizzical  expression  of  his  homely  features,  and  the 
heartiness  of  his  own  enjoyment,  as  by  the  drollery  of  his 
anecdotes. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  slow  thinker.  It  seemed  as  if  every  prop- 
osition submitted  to  his  mind  was  subjected  to  the  regular 
process  of  a  syllogism,  with  its  major  proposition  and  its  minor 
proposition  and  its  conclusion.  Whatever  could  not  stand  the 
test  of  sound  reasoning  he  rejected.  Though  honest  by  instinctive 
impulse,  he  became  still  more  so  by  the  logical  operation  of  his 
mind.     He  would  not  accept  a  fee  in  a  bad  cause.     He  would 
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not  argue  a  case  before  a  jury  for  the  sake  of  argument,  when 
he  believed  he  was  wrong.  No  man  was  stronger  than  he  when 
on  the  right  side,  and  no  man  weaker  when  on  the  opposite.  A 
knowledge  of  this  fact  gave  him  additional  strength  before  the 
court  or  a  jury,  when  he  chose  to  insist  that  he  was  right.  He 
indulged  in  no  rhetorical  flourishes  or  mere  sentimental  ideas, 
but  could  illustrate  a  point  by  one  of  his  inimitable  stories,  so  as 
to  carry  conviction  to  the  most  common  intellect.  He  used 
plain  Saxon  words,  which  imparted  strength  to  his  style,  at  the 
expense,  it  may  be,  of  elegance,  but  which  were  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  masses  of  the  people.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon, 
of  New  Haven,  whose  learning  and  scholarship  are  well  known, 
once  told  me  that  he  considered  the  Cooper  institute  speech  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  composition  in 
Saxon  words  to  be  found  in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  power  of  overwhelming  an  adversary  by  anec- 
dote, or  an  illustration,  was  demonstrated  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  A  gentleman  who  had 
formerly  been  Attorney-General  of  the  State  was  also  a  member. 
Presuming  upon  his  age,  experience,  and  former  official  position, 
he  thought  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  oppose  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  his  party.  He 
therefore  took  especial  pains  to  reply  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches, 
and  was  so  persistent  in  his  assaults  that  he  became  positively 
annoying  and  offensive.  He  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  replied  to  his  remarks,  and  then  told  one  of 
his  humorous  anecdotes,  and  made  a  personal  application  to  his 
opponent,  which  placed  him  in  such  a  ridiculous  attitude,  and 
which  was  so  apropos,  that  it  convulsed  the  whole  house  of 
representatives  with  laughter.  All  business  was  at  once  sus- 
pended. In  vain  the  Speaker  rapped  with  his  gavel.  In  vain 
the  door-keepers  endeavored  to  preserve  order.  Members  of  all 
parties,  without  distinction,  were  involuntarily  compelled  to 
laugh.  They  not  only  laughed,  but  they  screamed  and  yelled. 
They  pounded  upon  their  desks.  They  thumped  upon  the  floor 
with  their  canes.  They  clapped  their  hands.  They  threw  up 
their  hats.     They  shouted  and  twisted  themselves  into  all  sorts 
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of  contortions,  until  their  sides  ached  and  the  tears  coursed 
down  their  cheeks.  The  lobby  was  as  badly  infected  as  the 
House.  It  was  a  scene  of  indiscribable  confusion.  One  par- 
oxysm passed  away,  but  it  was  speedily  succeeded  by  another, 
and  again  they  laughed,  and  screamed,  and  yelled.  Another  lull 
occurred,  and  still  another  paroxysm,  until  they  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  exhausted.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  ambition  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  opponent  was  abundantly  gratified,  and  that  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session  he  relapsed  into  a  condition  of  profound 
obscurity. 

One  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  most  intimate  friends,  and  a  partner  in 
the  practice  of  law  for  some  years,  and  one  of  the  most  success- 
fill  lawyers  of  this  State,  was  Stephen  T.  Logan,  of  Sangamon 
County.  He  came  from  Kentucky  when  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
bringing  with  hiiin  a  high  reputation,  and  soon  obtained  a  leading 
position  at  the  Springfield  bar,  which  was  then  and  afterward, 
during  his  career,  adorned  by  such  distinguished  lawyers  as 
Baker,  Stuart,  Lincoln,  Douglas,  McDougal,  Edwards,  Hay, 
Palmer,  McClernand,  and  others.  In  1835  he  was  elected 
Circuit  judge  by  the  Legislature,  and  after  serving  in  that 
capacity  about  two  years,  he  resigned  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  salary.  He  was  elected  several  times  to  the  Legislature, 
and  always  took  a  prominent  part  in  debate.  His  opinions 
were  received  with  deference,  and  he  exercised  an  extraordinary 
influence  by  the  integrity  of  his  character  and  his  fairness  in 
discussions. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1848, 
and  by  his  characteristic  wisdom,  prudence,  and  economy  mater- 
ially assisted  in  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  best  provisions  of 
that  Constitution. 

In  1 848  he  was  nominated  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  Congress 
in  his  district,  in  opposition  to  Col.  Thomas  L.  Harris,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  brilliant  career  in  Mexico,  with  his  brow 
adorned  with  military  laurels.  Lincoln,  Baker,  and  Logan  then 
constituted  a  triumvirate,  and  were  the  three  political  leaders  in 
their  congressional  district.  Each  was  ambitious  to  serve  his 
country  at  Washington  City.     It  was  understood  that  they  would 
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be  candidates  in  rotation.  Baker  had  been  elected,  and  was 
occupying  his  seat  when  the  war  with  Mexico  commenced. 
Lincoln  succeeded  him  according  to  agreement.  Logan,  in  hi& 
turn,  became  a  candidate,  but,  being  utterly  destitute  of  those 
qualities  which  win  the  popular  heart,  and  being  opposed  by  a. 
gallant  soldier,  who  had  achieved  success  upon  the  battle-field, 
he  was  signally  defeated.  He  was  too  honest  in  the  declaration 
of  his  principles  to  succeed  in  political  life,  and  would  never 
condescend  to  the  arts  and  chicanery  by  which  demagogues  are 
accustomed  to  clamber  into  office. 

He  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Yates,  one  of  the  seven  com- 
missioners to  represent  the  State  in  the  celebrated  Peace  Con- 
vention, which  met  at  Washington  prior  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugur- 
ation. His  efforts  there  were  conservative  in  their  character,  and 
he  pleaded  powerfully  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  In  one  of 
his  speeches  he  remarked: 

"Instead  of  dreaming  of  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  of 
marching  armies,  I  have  thought  of  a  country  through  which 
armies  have  marched,  leaving  in  their  track  the  desolation  of 
a  desert;  I  have  thought  of  harvests  trampled  down;  of  towns 
and  villages,  once  the  seat  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  reduced 
to  heaps  of  smoking  ruins ;  of  battle-fields  red  with  blood,  which 
has  been  shed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  brothers;  of 
families  broken  up,  or  reduced  to  poverty;  of  widowed  wives,  of 
orphaned  children,  and  all  the  other  misfortunes  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  war.  This  is  the  pictLwe  which 
presents  itself  to  my  mind  every  day  and  every  hour.  It  is  a 
picture  which  we  are  doomed  soon  to  witness  in  our  country, 
unless  we  place  a  restraint  upon  our  passions,  forget  our  selfish 
interests,  and  do  something  to  save  our  country." 

In  his  professional  career  he  stood  preeminent.  He  possessed 
the  rare  faculty  of  perceiving  almost  intuitively  the  strong  points 
of  a  case,  and  the  remarkable  power  of  making  clear  and 
distinct  to  a  court  or  a  jury,  the  perceptions  which  he  himself 
entertained.  Distinctions,  which  to  others  would  possess  no 
difference,  were  recognized  by  the  extraordinary  keenness  of  his 
intellect  and  magnified  by  the  lucid  character  of  his  argument. 
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until  courts  and  juries  were  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his 
views.  He  won  many  a  triumph  by  the  fairness  of  his  state- 
ments and  the  logical  precision  of  his  speeches.  He  disdained 
the  arts  of  sophistry  and  appealed  generally  to  the  understanding 
of  his  hearers,  though  there  were  occasions  when  he  would 
indulge  in  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  attempt  to  move  a  jury  by 
an  earnest  and  impassioned  eloquence.  He  was  universally 
recognized  by  the  bench  and  the  bar  as  the  great  nisi  prius 
lawyer  of  the  State,  and  clients,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  his  services  considered  it  as  a  sure  presage  of  victory. 

He  was  small  in  stature  and  frail  in  constitution,  but  a  piercing 
deep-set  eye  and  a  large  cranial  development,  imparted  a  highly 
intellectual  appearance  to  his  almost  infantile  features.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  although  I  have  heard  him  say,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  live  beyond  sixty  years  of 
age.  He  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  public  services  as  a 
legislator,  for  his  ability  as  a  judge,  and  for  his  eminent  success 
as  a  lawyer. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  Col.  E.  D.  Baker.  He  was 
an  ornament  to  the  bar.  Although  somewhat  abrupt  in  his 
manners,  he  was  pleasing  in  his  address;  but  the  charms  of  his 
eloquence  overbalanced  every  other  consideration,  and  courts 
and  crowds  were  alike  captivated  by  his  oratory.  Possessed 
with  a  powerfully  retentive  memory,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
was  an  easy  matter.  He  reveled  amidst  the  fields  of  literature, 
as  well  as  of  law,  and  culled  many  a  flower  of  rhetoric,  which  he 
scattered  again  with  rich  profusion.  Before  the  Mexican  war  he 
delivered  three  lectures  without  notes  upon  the  arts  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  before  large  and  fashionable  audiences,  showing  great 
research  and  remarkable  tenacity  of  memory.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  last  legislature  that  was  held  at  Vandalia,  and,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  versatility  of  his  tastes  and  habits,  it  is  said  that 
at  one  moment  he  would  be  playing  at  marbles  with  the  boys, 
and  the  next  he  would  be  addressing  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  strains  of  lofty  eloquence.  He  was  intensely  ambitious. 
Arnold  says  a  friend  found  him  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree 
weeping  bitterly.      On  being  pressed   to  tell  the  cause  of  hig 
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grief,  he  said :  "  I  have  been  reading  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  find  a  provision  in  it  that  none  but  native- 
born  citizens  can  be  President.  I  am  an  Englishman  -by  birth, 
and  therefore  can  not  be  elected."  I  have  only  to  say  that  Baker 
himself  always  denied  this  charge.  He  said  he  was  not  sitting 
upon  a  fallen  tree  on  that  occasion,  but  upon  an  old  stump.  Not 
only  the  refined  and  the  intellectual  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
easy  flow  and  the  musical  cadance  of  his  language;  not  only  did 
courts  and  juries  wonder  at  the  extent  of  his  legal  knowledge  con- 
sidering the  carelessness  of  his  habits;  not  only  were  representa- 
tives and  senators  carried  away  by  his  eloquent  strains,  but  the 
masses  of  the  people  recognized  his  ability  and  received  him  with 
apturous  applause  whenever  he  was  pleased  to  address  them.  He 
was  greedy  of  popular  favor.  I  remember  his  electioneering-coat 
It  was  rather  small  for  his  well-made  and  graceful  figure.  The 
flaps  were  widely  separated  from  each  other.  The  inexpensive 
garment  hung  awry  upon  him,  and  lookted  like  an  old  dilapidated 
flag  at  half-mast.  But  he  performed  wonderful  feats  in  his 
affected  dress,  and  swayed  the  multitude  at  his  pleasure  by  the 
magic  power  of  his  eloquence.  He  was  bold  as  a  lion.  In 
those  early  days,  when  politics  ran  high,  he  was  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  danger,  but  no  threats  could  intimidate  him;  no 
peril  could  make  him  quail.  He  became  representative  in  the 
Legislature  of  1837,  and  Senator  in  J840.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1844,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  left  his  seat,  raised  the  4th  Illinois  regiment,  and  united 
with  the  army.  When  the  gallant  Shields  fell  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Baker  instantly  took  command  of  the 
brigade,  charged  magnificently  upon  the  enemies'  guns,  and 
helped  to  complete  the  utter  route  of  the  Mexican  army. 

In  1852  he  went  to  California.  There  he  became  popular, 
notwithstanding  his  politics.  The  enthusiastic  impulses  of  his 
genius  corresponded  with  the  fiery  energies  of  the  population. 
He  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  practice  of  his  profession 
and  took  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  first  rank  of  the  members 
of  the  bar.  At  the  funeral  of  Broderick  he  delivered  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  orations   that  ever  adorned   the   English  Ian- 
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guage.  For  an  hour  or  more  the  homage  of  tears  was  paid  to 
Baker's  genius  and  Broderick's  memory  by  the  vast  multitude 
which  had  assembled  to  pay  the  tribute  of  their  love  and  affec- 
tion. The  closing  words  of  this  wonderful  eulogy  are  remarkable 
for  their  touching  pathos. 

Said  he:  "The  last  word  must  be  spoken,  and  the  imperious 
mandate  of  death  must  be  fulfilled.  Thus,  O  brave  heart!  we 
lay  thee  to  thy  rest.  Thus,  surrounded  by  ten  of  thousands,  we 
leave  thee  to  the  equal  grave.  As  in  life  no  other  voice  among 
us  so  rang  its  trumpet-blast  upon  the  ear  of  freeman,  so  in  death 
its  echoes  will  reverberate  amidst  our  mountains  and  our  valleys 
until  truth  and  valor  cease  to  appeal  to  the  human  heart.  Good 
friend!  true  hero!  hail  and  farewell!" 

After  the  death  of  Broderick,  Baker  went  to  Oregon  and 
entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  canvass  of  1859,  and  was  elected 
by  the  Legislature,  Senator  in  Congress  from  that  State.  He  had 
now  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  political  ambition.  By  the 
urbanity  of  his  manners;  by  the  elegance  of  his  style;  by  his 
readiness  in  debate,  he  took  a  leading  position  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Senate,  and  exerted  all  his  energies,  and  all  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  support  of  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion. But  the  ardent  impulses  of  his  nature,  and  his  thirst  for 
military  glory  led  him  instinctively  toward  the  battle-field.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  Solitary  and  alone,  he  was  leaning  against  one  of 
the  pillars  absorbed  in  deep  reflection.  What  were  his  thoughts 
and  what  the  promptings  of  his  fierce  ambition  were  only  known 
to  him  and  his  Maker.  A  few  minutes  after  he  was  mounted 
upon  his  charger,  at  the  head  of  his  California  regiment,  march- 
ing through  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  amidst  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,  and  amidst  the  thousands  that  had  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  grand  but  mournful  display.  His  military 
career  was  brief  and  sad  In  October,  186  r,  he  fell  at  Ball's 
Bluff  helplessly  contending  against  a  concealed  and  superior  foe, 
a  willing  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  his  adopted  country.  In  his 
own  language  we  may  well  exclaim;  "Good  friend!  true  hero! 
hail  and  farewell !" 

But  time  would  fail  me  on  this  occasion  to  refer  in  detail   to 
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many  others  who  are  entitled  to  honorable  mention  as  members 
of  the  early  bench  and  bar  of  Centrallllinois. 

We  can  occupy  your  attention  only  for  a  moment  with  refer- 
ence to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Springfield  bar,  and  who  won  the  soubriquet  of  the  "little  giant" 
forty  years  ago.  The  language  of  eulogy  has  been  exhausted  by 
his  admiring  friends.  No  man  ever  had  more  enthusiastic  adher- 
ents. As  a  young  man  he  was  extremely  affable  in  his  manners, 
and  endeavored  to  make  himself  agreeable,  in  his  private  inter- 
course, to  men  of  all  parties.  Ambitious  of  distinction,  he 
assiduously  endeavored  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  by  his  deferential  manners,  as  well  as  by  his 
extraordinary  talent,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  popular  favor. 
He  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  advance  his  political 
prospects.  He  became  the  idol  of  his  party,  and  was  rapidly 
elevated  from  one  political  position  to  another,  until  he  became 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  a 
prominent  candidate  for  Presidential  honors.  The  great  debate 
between  him  and  Lincoln  will  long  be  remembered,  and  history 
will  record  this  grand  intellectual  contest  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  that  was  ever  witnessed  in  any  age  or  any  country. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  the  honored  chiefs  of  their  respec- 
tive parties,  and  are  the  grandest  characters,  intellectually  and 
politically,  which  have  graced  the  annals  of  our  State.  In  many 
respects  they  were  preeminent  among  our  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  statesmen.  As  their  destinies  were  associated  in  their 
early  manhood,  and  intertwined  with  each  other  in  their  maturer 
years,  so  their  memories,  indissolubly  united,  will  be  embalmed 
together  in  the  pages  of  history  with  those  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  our  nation. 

The  remains  of  one  repose  upon  the  shores  of  your  lake, 
whose  dashing  waves  will  forever  sound  his  praises  and  sing  a 
requiem  for  his  departed  spirit;  while  those  of  the  other  slumber 
beneath  a  magnificent  monument,  whose  lofty  column  will  for 
many  ages  awaken  the  recollection  of  his  numerous  virtues  and 
his'  illustrious  career. 

Illinois  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  statesmen,  her  judges, 
and  her  lawyers. 


A\^    Thursday  evening,  February   loth,   1881,  Hon.   Thomas 
Hoyne,  of  Chicago,  deHvered  the  third  lecture  of  the  course 
in  Fairbank  Hall. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Edward  G.  Mason,  Esq., 
presided  on  the  occasion,  and  introduced  the  lecturer  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: — You  will  be  addressed  this  evening 
upon  the  subject  of  "The  Lawyer  as  a  Pioneer,"  by  one  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  pioneers  of  our  bar,  and  one  of  the  first  among 
our  lawyers.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  Hoyne. 


The  Lawyer  as  a  Pioneer. 


By   Hon.  THOMAS   HOYNE. 


This  was  the  Language  of  a  Toast  prepared  to  be  offered 

at  the  last  annual  dinner,  in  saratoga,  of 

THE  American  Bar  Association. 

It  suggested  the  subject  of  my  lecture.  The  part  performed  by 
the  profession,  and  the  influence  it  has  exerted  upon  the  infant 
settlements  of  the  West;  the  part  it  has  performed  in  framing 
the  laws  and  founding  institutions,  their  development  and  the 
progress  of  western  culture  and  art,  are  all  very  appropriate 
subjects  of  discussion  before  associations  like  this! 

The  legal  profession,  or  the  profession  of  the  Jurisconsult,  has, 
in  all  times,  performed  a  most  important  part  in  the  government 
of  mankind.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  statement  of 
writers,  with  respect  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  pro- 
fession of  advocacy  comprehended  the  whole  public  business  of 
the  State,  in  war  and  peace — military  as  well  as  civil.  The 
general  in  the  field  one  day,  not  unfrequently  expected  to  appear 
in  the  forum  on  the  next,  pleading  some  cause — prosecuting  or 
defending  some  public  criminal ! 

In  all  countries  and  in  every  age  where  human  thought  has 
been  free  to  express  itself,  and  in  which  the  profession  has  been 
recognized,  it  has  universally  been  found  to  have  promoted  the 
utmost  freedom  of  opinion,  while  leading  up  to  and  establishing 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  liberty  that  now  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  popular  forms  of  government. 

The  value  of  the  profession  in  respect  to  human  liberty  and 
the  protection  of  society  under  the  forms  of  law,  were  never 
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more  remarkably  illustrated  than  by  the  Terrorists  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  that  tribunal  of  assassins,  called  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  sent  hundreds  of  innocent  victims,  men  and 
women,  daily  to  the  Guillotine.  They  first  procured  a  decree  of 
the  National  Convention,  that  the  Order  of  Advocates  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  no  advocate  should  be  heard  before  them  in 
defence  of  those  who  were  condemned  without  trial.  Does  any 
one  doubt  that  if  the  Order  that  had  been  known  in  France  as  the 
"Noblesse  de  la  Robe"  had  been  free,  during  those  days  of  terror, 
to  appear  before  those  fanatics  of  blood,  even  these  desperate 
men  could  not  have  carried  on  for  months  their  work  of  cruelty 
and  slaughter?  In  fact,  it  may  be  demonstrated  as  impossible, 
taking  history  as  our  guide,  that  despotism  and  cruelty  can  live 
in  the  same  atmosphere  with  a  free  legal  profession.  Such  free- 
dom, as  is  well  known,  has  been  suppressed  in  Russia.  At  first 
Napoleon  abolished  it  in  France,  but  he  at  last  found  it  for  his 
interest  to  restore  it. 

But  in  England,  the  profession,  as  we  know,  has  entered  into 
every  change  through  which  that  government  has  been  passing 
for  nearly  five  centuries,  or  it  may  be  said,  since  the  time 
Thomas  More  fell  a  victim  to  the  low  cunning  of  Rich  and  the 
ambition  of  Henry  VIII. 

During  every  struggle  which  has  resulted  in  curbing  prerogative 
and  privilege,  nothwithstanding  the  servility  of  the  times,  the 
champions  of  right  have  come  from  the  bar  and  bench.  They 
were  found  among  the  Hales,  Cokes,  Erskines,  and  Mansfields  of 
the  English  bar.  After  centuries  of  progress  the  science  of 
Jurisprudence  has  so  modified  the  spirit  and  forms  of  the  British 
government,  that  the  body  of  the  Common  Law  is  to-day  the 
most  reliable  guarantee  of  representative  government  in  Britain 
and  America,  and  the  very  highest  security  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

In  our  own  country,  the  lawyer  occupies,  if  he  will,  the  most 
exalted  position  of  trust  as  an  officer  of  the  courts.  And  it  may 
be  said,  that  in  all  his  relations  to  the  laws,  the  legislative  and 
coordinate  branches  of  government  in  every  State,  that  taking 
the  same  number  of  men,  there  is  no  other  profession  in  our 
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country  which  exercises  so  great  an  influence,  or  controls  to  the 
same  extent  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
happiness  of  the  people. 

In  view  of  all  this,  considering  the  extent  of  their  influence, 
is  there  any  body,  of  equal  numbers,  more  exemplary  in 
private  morals,  and  in  all  respects  so  faithful  to  every  obligation 
and  duty  of  the  citizen,  or  animated  by  higher  motives  of  patriot- 
ism and  duty? 

A  French  writer,  speaking  of  lawyers  in  relation  to  the  great 
trusts  they  assume,  says:  "Let  us  imagine  some  briUiant  and 
eminent  lawyer,  distinguished  also  by  want  of  principle— great 
intelligence  united  to  a  depraved  soul !  We  may  then  go  further 
and  suggest,  that,  while  ordinary  criminals  attack  their  victims  at 
some  risk  of  punishment  and  discovery,  involving  moral  courage 
as  well  as  turpitude — the  base  wretch,  who,  under  cover  of  a  robe 
which  his  profession  sanctifies,  betrays  his  calling  to  do  a  wrong — 
slays,  like  the  poisoner,  in  the  dark,  ruining  his  victims  beside  the 
altar  and  the  hearth,  making  society  an  unwilling  accomplice." 

Lord  Campbell  turns  away  in  disgust  from  the  shame  he  feels 
in  touching  the  infamous  life  of  I^ord  Chancellor  Rich,  whose 
servile  and  base  nature,  whose  cunning  and  perjury  sent  Thomas 
More  to  the  block,  at  the  instant  his  acquital  was  assured. 
That  man  (as  Macauley  says  of  Bacon),  the  glory  and  shame 
of  the  profession,  might  have  saved  the  life  of  his  greatest 
benefactor  and  friend,  the  gallant  Essex; — instead  of  which  he 
lent  himself  to  the  murder  of  his  reputation  as  well  as  his  ife. 

When  we  come  to  the  lawyer,  as  a  pioneer  in  the  Northwest, 
we  find  a  grateful  field,  in  which  to  gather  honors  for  our  pro- 
fession. Here  the  lawyers  appear  as  the  heralds  (pilgrim  fathers) 
of  that  civilization  in  the  wilderness,  leading  those  advancing 
multitudes,  which,  as  Bryant  said,  "were  soon  to  fill  those 
populous  deserts." 

The  State  of  Illinois  owes  to  the  legal  profession  a  debt  ot 
gratitude,  which  only  the  absence  of  authentic  written  history 
has  prevented  all  classes  of  the  population  from  acknowledging. 
The  judges  and  lawyers  of  this  State,  from  the  organization  oi 
Illinois  Territory  under  a  separate  government,  in  1809,  have 
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not  only  framed  her  codes  of  jurisprudence  and  laws,  but  their 
intellectual  activity  has  led  in  every  enterprise  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  developed  her  resources,  founded  her  institutions, 
whether  of  an  educational,  political,  or  judicial  nature,  and,  it 
may  also  be  said,  protected  religion  and  enforced  all  the  axioms 
of  its  morality.  The  high  rank  which  Illinois  has  recently  taken 
among  her  sister  States  of  the  Union,  under  the  Constitution  of 
1870,  and  the  policy  which  has  prevailed  in  extinguishing  the 
State  indebtedness,  are  so  noteworthy  as  the  work  of  the  emi- 
nent lawyers  of  the  State — that  they  are  of  themselves  a  testi- 
mony of  no  ordinary  kind — to  their  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

Illinois  has  much  unwritten  history.  And  here  let  us  return, 
thanks  to  such  lawyers  as  Brown,  Reynolds,  Ford,  Breese,  and 
Edwards,  who  have  all  left  us  rich  materials ; — while,  considering 
the  amount  to  be  written,  we  must  admit  that  the  historian  of 
Illinois  is  yet  to  come. 

The  late  Judge  Henry  Brown,  in  his  History  of  Illinois,  pub- 
lished in  1844,  at  New  York — ^while  he  was  residing  in  Chicago, 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession — in  his  preface  to  the  work,  says, 
in  respect  to  this  Slate,  "The  Spaniards  once  claimed  it;  the 
French  once  occupied  it;  the  English  once  conquered  it;  and 
iinally,  the  Americans  held  it  by  right  of  conquest.  Thus,  he 
says,  the  Gaul,  the  Saxon,  and  the  savage- — the  Protestant,  the 
Jesuit,  and  the  Pagan — for  more  than  a  century  have  struggled 
for  inastery.'' 

The  late  Judge  Breese  has  left  a  manuscript  address  (in  the 
^Titer's  possession)  which  was  delivered  by  him  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State  in  1842,  in  which  he  divides  the 
history  of  the  State  into  three  distinct  epochs,  each  having  its 
o'wn  peculiar  and  marked  characteristics.  The  first  period  em- 
braces ninety  years,  and  takes  in  the  period  of  discovery  by  the 
French  in  r673,  and  its  dominion  by  them  until  its  cession 
to  Great  Britain  in  1763,  to  which  period  the  address  confines 
itself 

This  address  should  be  published.  Although  it  goes  over 
some  of  the  same  subjects  embraced  by  Mr.  Parkman  in  his 
four  volumes  of  "New  France  in  the  West  and  the  Discoveries 
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made  by  the  French/'  yet  it  is  more  interesting  to  us,  because 
Breese  follows  that  ninety  years  of  French  rule  at  Kaskaskia, 
where  the  deputy  of  the  French  Government  lived.  He  gives  us 
details  of  habits,  manners,  occupations,  and  illustrates  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  Illinois  French,  the  first  inhabitants  ot 
our  territory  who  planted  the  first  Christian  church,  and  intro- 
duced the  habits  of  a  civilized  community. 

Judge  Breese,  in  a  highly  picturesque  style,  leads  us  into  all  the 
details  of  that  early  French  life.  He  draws  a  picture  of  the  piety 
and  self-sacrifice  which  the  humble  pastors,  with  their  small  flocks 
of  parishoners,  made  year  after  year,  while  endeavoring  to  con- 
vert the  Indian  tribes  to  their  own  faith  in  God. 

Speaking  of  white  settlers,  Mrs.  Kinzie  relates  in  her  work, 
"Wau-bun,"  that  the  Indians,  giving  an  account  of  Chicago, 
always  said  that  the  first  white  man  who  ever  settled  in  Chicago 
was  a  negro!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1796,  Jean  Baptiste  Au 
Sable,  a  native  of  St.  Domingo,  did  settle  in  Chicago,  and  died 
among  the  Indians  some  years  after,  near  Peoria. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  year  1673, 
by  the  humble  missionary  Marquette,  is  a  principal  theme  o^ 
Judge  Breese  in  this  history. 

The  Judge  follows  the  missionary  from  the  home  of  the  order 
to  which  he  belonged  in  France,  and  gives  a  most  glowing 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Jesuit  order  and  the  work  it  had 
accomplished  in  all  climes  and  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Marquette,  inspired  by  the  single  motive  of 
redeeming  the  savage  and  seeking  him  in  the  hope  to  save  him 
to  Christianity,  embarked  at  Mackinaw.  In  the  year  1673,  he 
reached  Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  River,  and  crossed  to  the 
Wisconsin,  finding  his  way  down  to  the  great  river,  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  then  called.  He  returned  to  Point  St.  Ignace,  at  St. 
Mary's,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  next  year,  1674,  he  started  again, 
coming  up  Lake  Michigan.  During  a  storm  his  small  canoe  run 
up  the  Chicago  River.  Here  he  was  detained  by  sickness  until 
the  following  March,  1675,  when  he  was  able  to  resume  his  voy- 
age to  visit  the  mission  of  St.  Louis  which  he  had  established  at 
Peoria. 
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Parkman,  as  well  as  Breese,  say,  that  in  that  memorable  winter 
of  the  years  1674  and  1675,  Chicago  was  visited  by,  probably,  the 
first  human  being  of  European  origin,  having  any  knowledge  of 
Christianity  or  civilization.  And  it  is  a  fact,  also,  well  attested, 
that,  in  the  same  year  Marquette  left  Chicago,  he  returned  up 
the  Illinois  River  from  Peoria,  reaching  Lake  Michigan,  he 
crossed  its  waters,  and,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lake, 
entered  the  small  stream  in  Michigan  bearing  his  name — went 
apart  from  his  companions — knelt  in  prayer  alone — and  died. 
His  companions  buried  his  remains — erecting  over  them  a  cross, 
and  left  them  alone  with  that  only  monument — in  the  solitude 
which  his  presence  had  consecrated. 

Breese,  speaking  of  Marquette's  discovery  of  the  Mississippi, 
says:  "It  is  strange  that  this  meek  and  humble  missionary — the 
good  old  Father  Marquette, — should  be  the  first  who  made  such 
a  voyage  upon  the  majestic  and  great  river.  That  his  slender 
bark  should  be  the  first  to  float  upon  the  current,  and  its  light 
paddle  the  first  to  break  its  ripple;  for  at  that  period  a  settlement 
of  men  of  our  own  lineage  had  existed  in  Virginia  sixty-six 
years,  in  New  York  about  fifty  years,  and  in  New  England  more 
than  forty  years." 

"Is  it  not  then  remarkable  that  its  existence  should  have  been 
unknown  to  all  these  colonists?  that  the  natives  of  those  several 
and  distant  regions,  should  have  had  no  legend  connected  with 
it — no  tradition  or  other  story  of  a  far-off  and  mighty  river 
running  to  the  south — and  what  had  become  of  the  relations 
made  by  DeSoto's  companions — now  admitted  to  be  true? 

"Yet  it  seems  that  no  such  story  was  generally  current  among 
the  people,  and  to  Marquette  is  ascribed  the  glory  and  renown  ot 
communicating  the  fact  to  the  world,  thus  adding  another  to  the 
many  trophies  acquired  by  members  of  his  order  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe." 

Mr.  Joseph  N.  Balestier,  formerly  of  Chicago — now  residing  in 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  of  which  he  is  a  native — in  1840,  speaking 
of  the  French  missionaries  in  Illinois,  said  that,  "while  the 
Puritan  gave  to  New  England  her  worship  and  her  schools,  the 
priests  of  France  gave  the  West  their  altars,  their  hospitals,  and 
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their  seminaries.  Neither  should  it  ever  be  overlooked,  that  the 
French  left  their  country  from  motives  of  religious  zeal  alone, 
while  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  driven  by  persecution  from  theirs. 
And  much,"  he  says,  "as  we  must  admire  their  sublime  energy, 
the  palm  belongs  to  the  dauntless  sons  of  France." 

With  this  only  glance  at  the  first  settlement  of  Illinois,  and  the 
lawyers  as  historians,  let  us  trace  them  down  the  current  of  our 
State  history,  until  we  arrive  at  Chicago. 

Governor  Ford,  in  his  History  of  Illinois,  begins  with  the  year 
181 8,  at  the  time  when  Illinois  framed  her  first  Constitution,  and 
was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  American  Union. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the  British  Government 
took  possession  of  Illinois  as  a  part  of  what  was  French  territory. 
This  included  Fort  Chartres,  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  Vincennes. 
Many  of  the  French  settlers  then  left  and  settled  in  Louisiana, 
the  territory  still  retained  by  France,  and  purchased  in  1804  by 
the  United  States. 

A  change  was  soon  to  take  place  in  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  colonists,  which  was  destined  to  have 
far-reaching  effects  upon  the  French  community;  and,  in  1776,  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  finally  settled  the  juris- 
diction and  government  which  was  to  extend  over  the  future 
settlement  of  questions  affecting  these  inhabitants. 

But  it  was  not  until  1778,  two  years  after  the  American  revolu- 
tion began,  that  George  Rogers  Clarke  and  the  troops  placed 
under  his  command,  under  the  authority  of  the  Virginia  State 
government,  marched  from  Kentucky  into  Illinois,  and  obtained 
peaceable  possession  of  Fort  Chartres  and  Cahokia.  The  French 
gladly  changed  jurisdiction,  and  consented  to  defend  the  new 
government  which  offered  to  protect  them.  They  aided  Col. 
Clarke  in  securing  a  friendly  alliance  with  the  Indians,  and  their 
good  French  pastor  interposed  his  kindly  offices  and  influence 
with  the  French  at  Vincennes,  and  the  whole  Northwestern 
territory,  with  Detroit  excepted,  yielded  itself  up  to  the  jurisdic- 
/ion  and  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

At  the  first  council  he  held  with  the  Indians,  Clarke  said  to 
.hem:     "Your  old  father,  the  king  of  the  French,  has  come  to 
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life  again.  He  was  mad  at  them  for  fighting  with  the  British, 
and  if  they  did  not  want  the  land  to  be  bloody  with  war,  they 
must  be  at  peace  with  the  Americans." 

The  justly  celebrated  Patrick  Henry,  the  orator  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  then  governor  of  Virginia.  As  soon  as  Clarke  had 
made  his  conquest  as  a  military  commander.  Governor  Henry 
selected  a  lawyer,  John  Todd,  and  commissioned  him  as  a  civil 
commandant,  to  take  charge  of  the  civil  and  political  affairs  of 
that  far-off  region.  Illinois  was  organized,  placed  under  Ameri- 
can jurisdiction,  and  the  Republican  flag  for  the  first  time  dis- 
played to  the  Indians  and  French  in  these  quarters. 

The  whole  territory  was  organized  under  Col.  Commandant 
Todd,  as  a  county  of  Virginia — known  for  some  years,  until  1787, 
as  the  "County  of  Illinois,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  west  of  the 
Ohio  River."  It  was  the  largest  county  ever  created  for  such  a 
jurisdictional  part  of  state  government.  It  exceeded  in  dimen- 
sions the  whole  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales — and 
over  all  this,  one  lawyer  had  entire  charge  of  its  civil  and  military 
affairs — while,  as  a  county  of  Virginia,  the  governor  ruled  over 
State  and  county. 

Virginia,  in  1784,  some  six  years  afterward,  made  a  cession  of 
her  Northwest  Territory  to  the  United  States;  and  in  1787,  the 
greatly-famed  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest, 
was  framed,  and  a  territorial  government  put  into  operation. 
This  ordinance,  as  is  well  understood  by  lawyers,  constituted  the 
great  organic  law  of  the  five  States  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  1800,  what  was  known  as  the  Indiana  Territory,  was  carved 
out  as  a  separate  territory,  which  included  also  Illinois,  and  the 
capital  of  this  territory  was  located  at  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

But  at  length,  in  1809,  Congress  created  Illinois  into  a  separate 
territorial  government,  and  located  her  capital  at  Kaskaskia, 
which  also  became  afterward  the  first  capital  of  the  State. 

As  the  first  governor  of  the  new  territory.  President  Madison 
appointed  a  distinguished  lawyer — Ninian  W.  Edwards — then  the 
chief-justice  of  Kentucky,  to  that  office.  Another  distinguished 
lawyer — the    late   Judge    Nathaniel    Pope,  to   whom   reference 
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■will  be  made  hereafter — was  appointed  the  first  secretary  of  the 
territory. 

Governor  Edwards  was  a  native  of  Maryland — had  been 
•educated  with  the  celebrated  William  Wirt — and  partially,  under 
his  tuition,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  admitted  to 
practise  at  the  bar  of  Kentucky.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Henry  Clay,  Felix  Grundy,  Hamilton  Rowan,  Chancellor  Bibb, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  that-  day.  He  rose  rapidly  from  one 
judgeship  to  another,  until  he  became  chief-justice  of'  that  State, 
and  appointed  by  Madison,  as  already  stated,  to  be  governor  of 
the  new  territory  of  Illinois. 

Governor  Ford  says:  "He  was  a  large,  well-made  man,  of 
princely  appearance,  which  was  a  circumstance  greatly  in  his 
favor,  as  a  governor  of  a  rude  people,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  animal  greatly  predominated  over  the  intellectual  man. 
He  showed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  became 
■distinguished  as  a  man  of  fine  talents  throughout  the  Union." 

The  Governor  says,  "that  he  never  condescended  to  the 
•common  low  arts  of  electioneering.  Whenever  he  went  out 
among  the  people,  he  arrayed  himself  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman 
-of  the  olden  times,  dressed  in  finS  broadcloth,  with  short 
"breeches,  long  stockings,  and  high  fair-topped  boots;  was  drawn 
"in  a  fine  carriage,  and  driven  by  a  negro  in  livery.  For  success, 
he  relied  upon  his  speeches,  delivered  with  great  pomp,  and  in  a 
diffuse  and  florid  eloquence." 

In  1826,  when  Mr.  Edwards  was  elected  governor  of  this 
State,  he  appeared  at  his  inauguration,  before  the  two  houses  of 
the  General  Assembly,  with  a  ^^ gold-laced  cloak,  and  delivered  to 
them  his  first  message,  with  great  pomp  and  dignity." 

In  the  same  year  that  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  a 
young  man  of  some  twenty-one  years  of  age,  came  into  the  State, 
a  stranger,  and  settled  at  the  old  French  town  of  Kaskaskia, 
then  and  for  a  long  time  the  first  capital  of  the  State  government. 
He  was  a  man  recognized,  always,  as  distinguished  for  great 
•capacity  in  affairs,  as  he  was  for  his  profound  learning  and 
scholarship — and,  was  it  also  fortuitous  or  providential,  that 
he  was  destined  to  become  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
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public  service  for  sixty  long  years  of  unbroken  energy  and 
health?  Less  of  an  orator  than  a  judge  and  a  statesman,  he 
moved  among  the  great  men  in  the  State.  He  was  seen  and 
felt  in  every  movement  and  work,  and  every  work  that  devel- 
oped the  natural  resources  of  the  State  manifested  his  wisdom. 
He  cultivated  among  the  people  an  intellectual  standard  of  taste. 
He  planted,  with  others,  every  foundation  of  educational  enter- 
prise through  which  the  culture  of  the  people  was  raised,  and 
the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  State  assured. 

Hon.  Sidney  Breese  landed  in  Cario,  in  the  year  1818.  He 
located  at  Kaskaskia.  He  occupied  the  same  office  with  Elias 
K.  Kane.  He  dedicated  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  this  State 
— Breese's  Reports — to  his  friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Kane.  He 
was  United  States  attorney  in  1824.  He  represented  the  people 
in  the  General  Assembly  at  various  times.  He  was  made  a 
judge,  and  presided  in  a  Circuit  Court,  at  Chicago,  in  1835.  He 
was  made  a  United  States  Senator  in  1842;  and  when  he  died, 
in  1878,  he  had  served  in  the  judicial  office  some  thirty-five 
years,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  been  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life  an  associate-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
three  times  a  chief-justice  of  the  State.  He  was  a  distinguished 
statesman,  ever  mindful  of  the  material  interests  of  the  people, 
and  devoted  to  public  improvements.  He  made  the  first  report 
in  Congress,  in  favor  of  the  great  Pacific  Railroad;  and  to  Mm 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  are  greatly  indebted  for  his  wise  fore- 
sight and  progressive  measures.  There  were  other  giants  in  the 
land  in  those  days. 

Judge  Nathaniel  Pope,  first  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  is  identi- 
fied with,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important  measures  ever 
adopted  as  an  act  of  successful  statesmanship !  To  him  we  owe 
the  fact  that  Chicago  is  now  the  great  City  of  Illinois,  instead  of 
a  part  of  Wisconsin. 

Judge  Pope,  as  I  have  said,  was  first  Secretary  of  Illinois  Ter- 
ritory in  1 81 8,  and  as  such  received  the  petition  from  the  inhabi- 
tants to  enter  the  Union  as  a  State.  By  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  provided  in  the  fifth  article,  that 
there  should  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  not  less  than  three  nor 
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more  than  five  States,  and  the  Ordinance  defines  the  boundaries 
of  the  three  States  of  IlHnois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  But  there  is 
a  proviso  which  declares  that  if  Congress  at  any  time  shall  find  it 
expedient,  "they  may  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  said 
territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through 
the  southerly  bend  of  Lake  Michigan.'' 

It  became  evident  to  Judge  Pope,  that,  as  Wisconsin  was  to  be 
erected  north  of  that  line,  Illinois  would  be  excluded  from  any 
port  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  port  of  Chicago  being  north  of 
the  line,  Chicago  would  be  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  (which  then  had  become  a  near  certainty)  would 
be  partly  in  and  partly  outside  the  State  of  Illinois,  unless  the 
line  of  the  latter  State  could  be  extended  further  north.  He  at 
once  consulted  with  senators  and  representatives,  and  induced 
them  to  agree  to  the  ordinance  which  he  had  drawn  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  into  the  Union,  with  a  new  northern  boundary 
line,  which  he  located  at  42°  30'  north  latitude,  the  present 
northern  line  of  our  State. 

Could  he,  or  could  others,  have  looked  into  the  future,  even 
twenty-five  years,  there  rpight  have  been  many  objectors  found, 
as  there  have  been  since,  but  no  prescience  could  have  supposed 
that  in  sixty  years  the  part  of  Illinois  included  by  that  change 
of  boundary,  would  have  given  her  the  fourth  largest  city  of  the 
Union,  and  that  in  the  fifteen  counties,  organized  out  of  the 
territory,  then  taken  from  Wisconsin,  there  would  be  a  majority 
of  the  population  of  this  State,  by  the  census  of  1880,  while 
three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  State  would  be 
found  north  of  the  southern  bend  of  Lake  Michigan. 

In  other  respects  also.  Judge  Pope  showed  the  forecast  of  a 
truly  great  statesman.  He  obtained  for  Illinois  a  three  per  cent 
fund  set  apart,  arising  out  of  the  sales  of  all  United  States  public 
land  within  the  State.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  afterward  our  representa- 
tive in  Congress  obtained  a  grant  of  the  canal  land,  some  300,- 
000  acres,  to  aid  the  State  in  constructing  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal.  Judge  Pope,  however,  laid  the  foundation  for  those 
large  educational  grants  which  gave  the  State  every  thirty-sixth 
section  in  every  township  of  the  State,  for  school  purposes,  which 
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Governor  Ford  estimated  at  one  million  of  acres,  and  which  the 
governor  said,  "  If  kept,  would  be  worth  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars." Gov.  Ford  greatly  underestimated  the  future  value  of  this 
property.  The  single  section  reserved  in  town  thirty-nine,  now  the 
School-Section  Addition  to  Chicago,  is  alone  worth  more  than  the 
twenty  millions  at  which  he  estimated  the  value  of  the  whole. 
But  in  1837  and  1838,  the  amount  the  school-fund  realized  from 
the  sales  of  this  section,  known  as  the  school-land,  did  not  exceed 
fifty  thousand  dollars.     This  was  loaned  out  at  interest. 

The  organization  and  support  of  schools,  however,  was,  with 
Judge  Pope  and  the  men  of  that  day,  one  of  the  primal  objects 
secured  to  the  State,  through  their  efforts,  for  posterity.  The 
people  of  this  generation  owe  them  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
service.  It  is  not  certain,  even,  whether  had  this  one  million 
•acres  set  aside  for  schools,  been  reserved  from  sale  until  now, 
that  the  schools  would  have  been  more  prosperous,  or  the  people 
have  been  less  taxed. 

In  the  first  State  administration  of  1818-19,  there  were  lawyers 
•of  high  rank,  and  some  of  the  best  men  whom  history  will  place 
•among  her  benefactors,  as  founders .  of  the  State.  Elias  K. 
Kane  was  the  first  Secretary  of  State.  His  name  has  been  given 
to  Kane  County.  There  was  Daniel  P.  Cook,  the  first  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  who  advocated  our  canal  grant  in  Congress. 
His  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  Cook  County.  John 
Thomas  was  the  first  State  Treasurer,  and  Governor  Edwards 
and  Jesse  B.  Thomas  were  elected  our  first  U.S.  Senators.  The 
most  noted  exceptions  of  those,  not  lawyers,  in  the  administra- 
tion, were  Shadrach  Bond,  the  governor,  and  Pierre  Menard,  the 
lieutenant-governor.  Menard  was  a  Frenchman,  and  an  old  set- 
tler, but  he  had  not  been  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  until  two  years  before  the  Constitution  took  effect.  Now, 
the  Constitution  required  that  the  lieutenant-governor  as  well  as 
governor  should  have  resided  in  and  been  citizens  of  the  State 
for  thirty  years,  but  the  Convention  kindly  provided  in  a  schedule 
to  the  Constitution,  that  any  citizen  who  had  been  two  years  a 
citizen,  and  resided  in  the  State,  as  long  as  Pierre  Menard,  might 
be  lieutenant-governor. 
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The  first  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  was  organized  by  Chief- 
Justice  Phillips,  and  Justices  Thomas  C.  Browne,  John  Reynolds, 
and  William  P.  Foster. 

Governor  Ford  says  that  Foster  was  a  great  rascal  and  no 

lawyer.     The  governor  seems  to  have  supposed,  with  Lord  Coke, 

that   he  never  knew  a  great  rascal  who   was   a  good   lawyer. 

But  it  turned  out,  in  this  case,  that  Foster  never  had  been  a 

lawyer. 

"He  was  the  mildest-mannered  man 
'  That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat, 

With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman, 
That  you  could  ne'er  divine  his  real  thought." 

But,  although  he  had  a  circuit  on  the  Wabash,  for  fear  of  ex- 
posing his  utter  incompetency,  he  never  went  near  it,  never 
held  a  court  in  the  State,  pocketed  his  salary  for  a  year,  and 
became  a  noted  swindler. 

In  1824,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  instructed  to 
prepare  a  code  of  laws,  and  report  at  a  subsequent  session,  and 
in  1827,  the  first  revised  code  of  Illinois  statutes  was  passed  and 
printed.  The  first  revised  code  was  framed  and  drawn  up  by 
Judges  Lockwood  and  Smith,  and  it  received  the  general  approval 
of  the  bar.  Some  chapters  of  that  code  have  borne  the  test  of 
time,  and  been  standard  laws,  retaining  their  place  in  all  subse- 
quent revisions. 

There  was  one  act  of  that  code,  which,  by  adopting  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  down  to  the  fourth  year  of  James  I.,  saved 
the  people  from  the  endless  legislation,  of  perennial  code-makers, 
who,  in  so  many  other  states  have  increased  litigation  and  lowered 
the  standard  of  authority  and  learning.  Their  entire  ignorance  of 
what  the  common  law  is,  has  been  often  the  stimulus  to  their 
zeal  in  providing  for  cases  which  the  common  law  had  long 
anticipated,  and  judges  had  settled  in  repeated  cases. 

The  judiciary  was  reorganized  at  the  session  of  1824-5.  The 
Legislature  made  provision  for  five  additional  judges  to  perform 
circuit  duties,  which,  under  the  first  organization,  were  performed 
by  the  four  supreme-court  judges.  But  in  1826-7,  the  circuit 
■judges  were  deprived  of  their  offices  by  a  repeal  of  the  law 
appointing  them,  and  again  the  supreme-court  justices  were 
bound  to  discharge  circuit-court  duties. 

! 
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This  was  on  account  of  the  extravagant  cost  of  the  judicial 
system.  And  when  you  hear  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  had  a  salary  of  $800  each,  and  the  circuit  judges  $600  per 
annum,  you  will  perhaps  think  the  present  judges  overpaid.  It 
seems  that  a  certain  demagogue  thought  $6200  extravagant  for 
five  judges  of  the  circuits  and  four  judges  of  the  supreme  court — 
a  sum  which  any  one  judge  in  Cook  County  could  pay  at  this 
day  and  have  a  surplus  sufficient  to  pay  another  supreme-court 
judge  $800  out  of  his  own  salary. 

In  1830-31,  Cook  County  was  made  a  part  of  the  fifth  judicial 
circuit,  which  included  fifteen  counties,  north  of  Springfield;  and 
Richard  M.  Young,  afterward  a  United- States  Senator  from  this 
State,  was  the  first  circuit  judge  elected  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Two  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  were  provided  for  in  each  county, 
and  in  this.  Cook  County,  the  Courts  were  to  be  held  on  the  4th 
Monday  of  April,  and  the  second  of  September.  The  County 
of  Cook  was  first  organized  in  i8ji,  by  the  late  Col.  Richard 
Jones  Hamilton.  He  had  been  appointed  b}'  Governor  Rey- 
nolds, and  came  with  commissions  for  all  the  officers,  which  one 
person  could  legally  hold,  and  he  continued  to  hold  and  faithfully 
discharge  them  for  many  years.  He  was  the  first  circuit-court 
clerk,  clerk  of  the  county -commissioners'  court,  recorder  ot 
deeds,  under  the  Recorder's  Act  of  1827,  probate  judge,  school 
commissioner,  and  a  notary  public.  Thus,  it  will  appear,  he  was 
full  of  honors  and  of  offices.  He  was  of  Kentucky  origin,  and 
an  old  settler  of  the  State.  He  was  of  a  generous  and  open 
nature,  a  good  citizen,  a  kind  man,  and  one  of  those  men  who 
were  then  shaping  the  future  destiny  of  the  State.  It  may  be 
well  imagined,  that,  although  holding  so  many  offices,  he,  of 
himself,  could  not  perform  all  the  duties. 

Henry  Moore,  a  young  lawyer  from  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  first  deputy  clerk  of  Col.  Hamilton.  In  1835,  Mr. 
Moore's  business  required  so  much  of  his  attention,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  position  as  deputy,  and  Jonathan  Young 
Scammon,  then  a  young  lawyer  from  the  State  of  Maine,  who  had 
recently  arrived  in  Chicago,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Scammon's  business  increased  so  fast  that  he  was  obliged  to  avail 
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himself  of  the  assistance  of  George  Manierre,  (the  late  Judge 
Manierre),  who  was  then  a  law-student  in  his  office,  and  having 
confided  the  care  of  the  clerk's  office  to  him,  on  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Scammon,  in  1837,  Colonel  Hamilton  appointed  Mr. 
Manierre  to  succeed  him  as  deputy.  The  law  business  of  Mr. 
Manierre,  in  1838  or  '39,  had  so  increased  that  he,  in  turn,  sent 
in  his  resignation. 

The  first  term  of  the  circuit  court  held  in  Cook  County  was  in 
September,  1833,  by  Hon.  Richard  M.  Young.  In  1834,  he  also 
held  the  term  in  May,  in  an  unfinished  frame  or  wood  tavern, 
known  as  the  Mansion  House,  upon  Lake  Street,  opposite  the 
present  Tremont  House.  The  late  Sidney  Breese  held  a  term 
here  in  the  spring  of  1835,  the  first  year  of  his  judgeship;  and  the 
late  Stephen  T.  Logan  came  here  and  held  a  term  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  circuit-riding  of  that 
day  was  done  on  horseback,  or  by  the  modest  stage  or  wagon 
driven  over  unimproved  roads,  across  swollen  streams  without 
bridges,  and  that  the  judges  all  came  from,  or  resided  in,  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  They  frequently  exchanged  circuits 
if  they  did  not  swap  horses  in  crossing  streams !  So  far  as  Judge 
Breese  is  concerned,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  he  wanted  to  visit 
a  location  which,  commanding  the  great  water  highways,  to  be 
connected  by  a  canal  at  Chicago,  would  ultimately  bring  to  its 
doors  the  commerce  of  the  two  Gulfs — Mexico  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence— and  finally  make  it  the  greatest  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  American  continent! 

That  distinguished  writer,  Mr.  Maine,  in  his  work  on  Ancient 
Law,  says:  "That  instead  of  civilization  expanding  codes  of  law, 
the  law  has  limited  civilization."  I  think  if  the  writer  could 
have  taken  the  revised  code  of  1827,  and  laid  it  alongside  of 
the  code  of  laws  which  had  been  passed  in  the  territory  of  the 
Northwest  during  its  territorial  condition,  under  the  celebrated 
ordinance  of  1787,  he  would  admit  that  civilization  was  expand- 
ing codes,  and  that  the  last  codes  were  expanding,  instead  of 
limiting,  civilization. 

By  way  of  instructive  comparison,  and  to  show  the  advance 
Illinois  had  made  in  her  legislation  and  on  the  revised  statutes  of 
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1827,  I  will  detain  you  a  moment  with  a  brief  reference  to  a  few 
laws  contained  in  the  statutes  of  1791  and  1800,  passed  by  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  Territory  under  the  celebrated 
Ordinance  of  1787. 

It  seems  that  General  St.  Clair,  of  revolutionary  fame,  with 
James  M.  Varnum  and  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  had  been  appointed 
the  governor  and  judges  of  the  territory,  in  1789-90.  They  were 
authorized  to  adopt  such  laws  of  the  original  States,  civil  and 
criminal,  as  might  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  district.  In  the  library  of  the  late  Judge  Breese 
I  picked  up  some  original  volumes  of  these  laws,  as  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1791,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  what  is  here 
stated  of  their  contents,  and  the  definition  of  crimes. 

1.  Larceny.  We  have  larceny  defined  here  and  made  punish- 
able by  thirty-one  stripes,  well  laid  on  the  bare  back,  and  the  thief 
required  to  restore  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen.  But  where  he 
had  not  the  means  to  pay  the  mulct  or  damage,  he  was  to  be 
sold  by  the  sheriff  to  any  person  who  would  pay  it.  But  there 
was  no  imprisonment  in  jail  or  penitentiary  provided.  He  was 
sold  to  labor  to  the  man  buying  him,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years,  or  any  person  who  would  undertake  to  discharge 
the  fine. 

2.  Forgery.  Besides  being  subject  to  a  judgment  of  fine 
in  double  the  value  of  the  sum  for  which  the  offender  attempted 
to  defraud  another,  he  was  punished  by  being  set  in  the  pillory 
for  three  hours. 

3.  Arson  was  punished  by  death. 

4.  Hog  stealing  was  made  a  special  offence,  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $[oo,  and  the  offender 
was  to  receive  on  his  or  her  bare  back  any  number  of  lashes  not 
exceeding  thirty-nine,  nor  less  than  twenty-five. 

5.  Horses  were  apparently  singled  out  from  all  other  per- 
sonal goods  and  chattels,  and  protected  by  a  law  which  made 
stealing  that  animal  a  crime  punishable  with  death !  And, 
further,  any  person  who  was  convicted  of  altering  any  brand  or 
mark  of  any  other  person's  horse  or  horses  was  to  be  punished 
by  fine,  and  forty  lashes  on  his  or  her  bare  back,  well  laid  on. 
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In  case  of  a  second  offence,  the  offender,  in  addition,  should; 
stand  in  the  pillory  two  hours,  and  be  branded  on  the  left  arm,, 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  with  the  letter  T. 

And  every  person  who  was  a  witness,  and  who  saw  any  of  these 
offences  committed,  and  failed  to  discover  or  complain  of  the 
person  committing  them,  was  subject  to  fine,  and  because,  as 
this  law  declares,  it  is  difficult  to  convict  any  person  who  had 
seen  such  crime  committed,  if  he  chose  to  deny  the  same,  there- 
fore a  new  rule  of  evidence  is  introduced  to  meet  the  case. 
And  the  law  declares,  "it  shall  be  sufficient  proof  that  any 
person  has  committed  the  offence  of  having  been  a  witness  and 
failed  to  reveal  it,  or  '■tell  of  it,'  if  it  should  be  proved  that  he 
ever  told  any  other  person  that  he  had  seen  any  person  commit 
such  an  offence." 

Again,  any  person  receiving  a  "stolen  horse,  knowing  the- 
same  to  have  been  stolen,"  was  declared  to  be  guilty  as  principal, 
and  in  that  case  was,  upon  conviction,  to  also  suffer  the  pains 
of  death ! ! 

In  contrast  with  this,  we  find  mayhem,  or  mutilation  of  a 
human  being,  only  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  jail  for  not 
less  than  one  month,  nor  more  than  six  months,  and  by  fine  not 
exceeding  $1000.  In  case  of  non-payment,  the  oflTender  could 
be  sold,  as  in  other  cases. 

Bigamy  was  punishable  by  whipping  on  his  or  her  bare  back, 
not  less  than  100  nor  more  than  300  stripes,  well  laid  on. 

The  morals  of  the  people  were  secured  against  obscene  con- 
versation and  profane  swearing,  by  a  law  without  a  penalty  or 
sanction.  It  is  a  curious  piece  of  legal  literature ;  the  language 
is  here  given  as  an  example  of  how  a  moral  lecture,  spread  out 
upon  the  statute  books,  and,  enacted  as  a  law,  was  intended  to 
correct  the  manners  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  Territory: 

"Whereas,  idle,  vain,  and  obscene  conversation,  profane 
cursing"  and  swearing,  and  more  especially  the  irreverently  men- 
tioning, calling  upon,  or  invoking  the  sacred  and  supreme  being, 
by  any  of  the  divine  characters  in  which  he  hath  graciously 
condescended  to  reveal  His  infinitely  beneficent  purposes  to 
mankind,  are  repugnant  to  every  moral  sentiment,  subversive  of 
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every  civil  obligation,  inconsistent  with  the  ornaments  of  polished 
life,  and  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of  the  most  benevolent 
religion. 

"It  is,  therefore,  expected,  if  crimes  of  this  kind  should  exist, 
they  will  not  find  encouragement,  countenance,  or  approbation  in 
this  Territory!  It  is  strictly  enjoined  upon  all  officers  and 
ministers  of  justice,  upon  parents  and  others,  heads  of  famihes, 
and  upon  others  of  every  description,  that  they  abstain  from 
practices  so  vile  and  irrational,  and  that  by  example  and  precept, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  they  prevent  the  necessity  of 
adopting  and  publishing  laws,  with  penalties  upon  this  head. 
And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  government  will  consider  as 
unworthy  its  confidence  those  who  may  obstinately  violate  these 
injunctions." 

CHICAGO,  1837-40. 

Chicago  was  first  organized  as  the  town  of  Chicago,  under  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1835,  under  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  village  was  vested  in  five  town  trustees.  The  first 
act  of  incorporation  under  which  it  was  organized  as  a  city,  was 
passed  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1837,  and  on  May  second, 
thereafter,  the  first  election  was  held,  and  the  Hon.  William  B. 
Ogden  elected  mayor,  with  ten  aldermen,  who  were  to  con- 
stitute the  common  council.  The  City  was  divided  into  six 
wards,  and  after  1839,  they  were  entitled  to  two  aldermen 
from  each  ward.  But  until  this  time,  the  third  and  fifth  wards 
were  entitled  to  only  one  alderman  each.  The  mayor  and 
aldermen  were  to  be  annually  elected,  after  the  first  election,  in 
1837,  in  March,  and  aldermen  and  officers  elected  or  appointed 
held  their  offices  for  one  year.  Immediately  after  the  annual 
election,  "every  year  the  common  council  appointed,  by  ballot,  a 
city  clerk,  city  attorney,  police  constables,  and  other  city  officers, 
who,  like  the  mayor,  held  their  offices  for  a  single  year. 

The  first  clerk  ever  elected,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
common  council,  was  our  honored  friend,  Isaac  N.  Arnold.  He 
resigned  before  his  term  expired,  the  duties  of  the  office  en- 
croaching too  much  upon  the  regular  practice  of  his  profession. 
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The  late  Buckner  S.  Morris  was  elected  mayor,  at  the  second 
election,  in  1838,  and  Benjamin  W.  Raymond  in  1839. 

In  1840,  the  late  Alexander  Loyd  was  elected  the  fourth  mayor, 
and  Thomas  Hoyne  was  appointed  the  city  clerk.  All  the 
records  and  papers  were  then  contained  in  a  single  ordinary  pine 
desk,  in  the  council-room,  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  City  Hotel, 
just  opposite  the  classic  pine-columned  court-house,  where  the 
Sherman  House  now  stands,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Randolph 
and  Clark  Streets.  The  total  of  entire  City  revenue  from  all 
taxes  was  $7000  per  annum,  which  the  clerk  generally  collected 
in  that  office.  The  City  had  then  a  debt  of  about  $60,000.  The 
clerk  paid  all  claims  against  the  City,  which  were  audited  by 
the  council,  in  script.  This  was  a  form  of  check  on  the  treasury, 
redeemable  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  subject  to  a  discount  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  trade  or  exchange. 

During  the  two  years  Mr.  Hoyne  was  city  clerk,  1840-41,  the 
commercial  statistics  of  the  City,  for  all  the  preceding  years, 
were  compiled  in  a  memorial  to  Congress,  signed  by  Mayor  F.  C. 
Sherman  and  all  the  aldermen,  asking  for  harbor  appropriations. 
The  total  value  of  all  exports  in  1841  was  $342,000;  total  value 
of  all  imports,  $1,500,000.  The  names  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
business  firms  were  given — being  the  entire  total  of  those 
merchants  then  in  any  mercantile  business  in  the  City — and  the 
population  was  estimated  at  4400.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  in 
making  a  manifest  show  of  rapid  growth  for  three  years,  since 
the  City  had  been  organized  in  1837,  that  eloquence  of  language 
"was  not  wanting  to  impress  Congress  that  there  was  here  a  city, 
the  like  of  which,  in  coming  time,  no  legislator's  eye  would  ever 
see,  nor  country  claim.  I  have  observed  that  a  recent  print 
accredited  Mayor  F.  C.  Sherman  and  myself  with  appointing  the 
first  Thanksgiving- Day,  ever  observed  in  this  State!  It  need 
only  be  said  that  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  State  the  custom 
had  not  been  observed,  as  that  had  not  been  a  custom  of  the 
Southern  States,  whence  the  great  majority  of  settlers  had 
emigrated.  But  in  our  common  council  were  men  of  New  Eng- 
land origin,  Julius  Wadsworth  frpm  Connecticut,  among  the 
others.      We  framed  a  resolution  which   was  passed,  directing 
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the  mayor  and  clerk  to  issue  the  proclamation.  The  proclama'- 
tion  was  of  stupendous  length,  and  great  sound.  It  was  signed  by 
his  Honor,  Mayor  Sherman,  and  his  city  clerk.  And  it  was 
religiously  observed  by  all  the  churches  then  iii  Chicago;  the 
turkey  was  eaten,  and  the  people  were  happy ! 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  take  my  hearers  with  myself  to 
■  see  the  Chicago  of  1837,  for  the  first  time. 

I  left  New- York  City  while  a  student  at  law,  on  the  nth  day 
of  August,  and  I  reached  Chicago  on  the  nth  day  of  September. 
One  month  was  consumed  on  the  way,  without  making  any  un- 
necessary delay  at  any  point  except  Detroit,  where  I  took  passage 
on  the  brig  'yohn  H.  Kinzie  which  landed  me,  after  a  two  weeks' 
tempestuous  passage,  at  one  of  the  two  only  docks  then  upon  the 
Chicago  River! 

These  docks  were  on  the  north  side,  immediately  adjoining  the 
site  of  the  present  Rush-Street  bridge.  Here  was  then  the  great 
tavern  or  hotel,  known  as  the  Lake  House,  just  erected.  There 
was  also  to  be  seen  the  tower  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church — 
then  the  only  brick  meeting-house  in  Chicago.  Just  previous  to 
the  great  fire,  you  might  have  seen  the  same  tower  covered  over 
with  commercial  signs — advertising  flour  and  provisions — not 
that  heavenly  food,  for  whose  dispensation  it  was  originally  built. 
At  that  day,  all  the  fashionable  stores,  the  leading  society  people, 
and  the  handsomest  dwelling-houses,  were  on  the  north  side. 
It  indeed  strongly  insisted  upon  being  the  main  side  and  future 
City. 

But  I  did  not  stay  long  on  that  side.  Chicago  River  was 
crossed  at  Dearborn  Street  by  the  only  bridge,  with  a  draw  raised 
by  chains  and  crank;  and  to  that  bridge  I  hurried  upon  that 
September  afternoon.  My  objective  point  was  the  Chicago' 
court-house,  or  clerk's  office,  where  I  was  to  find  the  earliest 
friend  and  companion  of  my  boyhood,  the  late  George  Manierre, 
who  was  then  deputy  of  the  circuit-court  clerk.  Col.  Hamilton. 
We  had  parted  in  sorrow  from  each  other  two  years  before,  at  a 
dock  in  New  York.  As  I  sped  on  my  way,  on  foot,  with  satchel 
in  hand,  along  the  high,  rank  grass  of  streets  newly  opened,  I  was 
fain  to  observe  the  length  of  the  streets  laid  out  without  either 
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sidewalk  or  house.  I  stood  upon  that  antique  bridge.  I  looked 
toward  the  junction  of  the  streams,  up  to  what  is  now  West-Water 
Street,  and  for  the  first  time,  caught  glimpses  of  that  mighty  land — 
^"^  the  far-off  West"  of  my  imagination — it  had  gilded  my  dreams  of 
the  future  and  bounded  every  possibility  of  my  life.  I  stood 
upon  that  antique  bridge  and  recalled  Byron's  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
"but  instead  of  a  prison  and  a  palace,"  here  was  a  bridge  with  a 
past  and  future  on  each  hand. 

All  along  these  level  banks  and  beyond  these  river  shores 
shone  the  brightest  of  skies,  bending  down  upon  thbse  unten- 
anted fields — wild  in  their  vastness  and  glory,  the  s.ame  as  they 
had  appeared  to  human  eyes  for  thousands  of  years !  Here  was 
the  dreamland  of  the  poet  Bryant!  and  here  those  prairies,  he 
had  enshrined  forever  in  immortal  song.  Here  was  the  Garden 
City:— 

"These  are  the  gardens  of  the  desert^ 

These  the  unshorn  fields, 

Where  lingers  yet  the  beauty  of  the  earth 

'Ere  man  had  sinned. 

I  beheld  them  for  the  first,  and  my  heart  swelled 

While  the  dilated  sight  took  in  the  encircling  vastness! 

Lo!  they  stretch  in  airy  undulations  far  away, 

As  if  Ocean,  in  her  gentlest  .swell,  stood  still 

With  all  her  rounded  billows  fixed  and  motionless  forever!" 

I  reached  that  corner  of  Randolph  and  Clark  Streets — the 
open  field,  or  court-house  square !  which  appeared  like  an  out- 
lying forty-acre  tract  of  this  day  in  some  addition  or  suburb. 
And  here  stood  boldly  out  the  columned  Greek  portico  of  the 
court-house,  or  clerk's  office,  clear  pine  in  white  lead  in  classical 
outline.  It  was  as  near  an  image  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
as  a  boy's  sketch  in  charcoal  would  resemble  an  original.  ,  The 
main  front  faced  upon  Clark  Street.  Its  broad  stairways  and 
double  doors  led  up  into  a  long  room,  fifty  feet  wide.  Here  was 
my  old  friend,  George  Manierre,  deputy  clerk,  alone  among  the 
papers  and  records  of  the  clerk's  office,  of  which  he  seemed  sole 
custodian.     We  had  a  joyous  meeting. 

The  year  1837  will  be  ever  memorable  over  the  country  as  a 
year  of  financial    disaster;    a  year  of  discredited   notes;    land 
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funerals,  and  a  general  break  down  of  all  values.  In  1835,  two 
years  before,  the  population  of  the  town  was  reckoned  at  3500. 
In  five  years  after,  the  United-States  census  of  1840  counted  the 
population  at  4479 — not  much  progress  in  that.  In  1836,  the 
second  sale  of  canal-lots  had  taken  place,  and  everyone  was  wild 
with  his  own  hopes.  The  whole  State  had  commenced  work  on 
a  general  system  of  internal  improvements.  The  place  was 
full  of  strangers;  and  in  1836  had  occurred  one  of  the  most  signal 
events  in  the  history  of  Illinois.  The  first  ground  was  broken  at 
Bridgeport  for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal.  It  was  the  National  Anni\-ersary.  Barges  were  full  of 
people,  attended  with  bands  of  music,  and  firing  of  cannon;  and 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Theophilus  W.  Smith,  delivered 
the  address  of  that  occasion.  It  seemed  to  the  people  as  if  an 
era  of  luxury  and  universal  wealth  had  been  just  ushered  in. 
Chicago  was  no  longer  a  frontier  village  or  military  post,  it  was  a 
city,  and  soon  to  become  the  seat  of  empire  or  of  imperial  tilings. 
^^ Impcrium  in  Imperio.'' 

But  alas!  the  year  1837  brought  on  the  crisis,  from  which  it 
took  years  to  recover,  while  it  disciplined  the  people  in  thrift, 
industry,  and  wisdom. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  look  upon  the  early  bar,  that  we  ma}- 
preserve  a  memory  of  the  work  they  accomplished,  and  the  char- 
acter they  bore. 

If  we  should  walk  into  the  little  pretentious  piece  of  architect- 
ure which  was  called  the  court-house,  upon  any  day  in  the  fall  or 
spring,  when  the  circuit  court  was  in  session,  we  should  probably 
find  every  member  of  the  bar  in  attendance.  There  was  no  district 
telegraphs  nor  telephone,  and  during  term  time  the  lawyers  kept 
no  office  hours.  Besides  the  entire  number  was  only  2  7  persons, 
and  that  number  may  be  counted  now  in  any  one  of  our  various 
chambers  on  any  motion  day,  while  there  is  no  lack  of  service  at 
the  office  all  the  time.  I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  call  their 
names  in  the  presence  of  this  association,  that  the  present  bar 
may  have  an  introduction.  Eleven  of  the  whole  number  whom 
we  are  still  glad  to  meet,  survive  the  number  then  living.  Of  this 
pioneer  class  or  band  I  call  the  following : 
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Hon.  John  D.  Caton,  Judge  Grant  Goodrich,  Hon.  Ebenezer 
Peck,  Judge  James  Grant,  of  Davenport,  la.,  Hon.  J.  Young 
Scammon,  Judge  Mark  Skinner,  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Hon. 
Alonzo  Huntington,  Hon.  Hugh  T.  Dickey,  now  living  in  New 
York,  and  Hon.  Joseph  N.  Balestier,  now  living  in  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  who,  in  1840,  dehvered  a  lecture  on  Chicago,  before  the 
Chicago  Lyceum,  recently  republished  by  Fergus  Printing  Co. 

The  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  for  nearly  twenty  years  publisher, 
proprietor,  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Democrat,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. He  was  a  student  at  the  law-school  at  Harvard,  in  1841, 
and  afterward  became  enrolled  as  an  attorney  of  the  supreme 
court  of  this  State  in  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  it  was  said,  learnt  at  Harvard  how  to  indite 
libels  without  making  them  actionable.  Judge  Giles  Spring,  his 
personal  and  political  enemy,  while  presiding  as  a  judge  of  the 
Common-Pleas  Court,  came  into  court  one  morning,  and  finding 
a  case  of  libel  docketed  against  Wentworth,  cried  out,  to  Mr.  Jas. 
H.  Collins — who  was  AV^entworth's  lawyer — "Here,  Mr.  Collins, 
you  must  remove  tliis  case  out  of  my  court!"  "Why,  so?  We 
know,  your  Honor,  that  the  plaintiff  brought  his  case  here  because 
he  relied  upon  your  friendship  to  carry  him  through;  but  we  rely 
upon  our  legal  defence  !"  "Well,"  said  the  Judge,  "I  can  not  try 
the  case,  because,  while  the  plaintiff  would  have  all  my  sym- 
pathy, and  I  would  beat  you  if  I  could,  the  defence  would  have 
all  my  rulings  in  his  favor,  to  make  me  feel  impartial." 

But  I  can  not  call  the  Hon.  J.  Young  Scammon  without  stop- 
ping to  note  him  as  my  early  tutor,  as  the  most  generous  o. 
patrons,  as  well  as  he  has  ever  been,  the  most  liberal  of  citizens. 
While  in  his  profession  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  in- 
dustrious of  lawyers — the  four  first  volumes  of  Illinois  Reports, 
which  at  the  time  they  were  issued,  did  great  credit  to  his  enter- 
prise, as  well  as  learning,  and  was  then  the  best  record  of  his 
labors.  But  in  all  fields  of  business  and  knowledge,  his  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  was  employed  in  promoting  every  beneficent  and 
benevolent  enterprise,  united  with  the  highest  culture  and  progress. 
And  this  very  wealth  was  at  length  lost  in  his  zeal  to  rebuild,  from 
its  ashes,  the  city  he  had  contributed  so  much  to  raise,  before 
and  after  it  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1871. 
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If  we  had  called  the  roll  of  that  early  bar  last  year,  we  could 
also  have  summoned  Hon.  Edward  G.  Ryan,  Chief- Justice  of 
Wisconsin,  Judge  Buckner  S.  Morris,  and  Hon.  Mahlon  D. 
Ogden,  an  early  Justice  of  the  Probate  Court,  and  my  immediate 
predecessor  in  that  office,  who,  with  those  before  mentioned,  con- 
stituted fourteen  survivors  of  the  original  twenty-six  members. 

Let  me  again  refer  to  the  illustrious  dead.  Their  reputations 
are  still  fresh  and  green  in  the  memory  of  their  still  living 
associates,  though  surrounded  by  a  second  generation  who  never 
saw  them.  Before  speaking  of  their  merits  as  individuals,  let  me 
call  their  names  over:  Justin  Butterfield,  Jas.  H.  Collins,  Geo. 
A.  O.  Beaumont,  E.  G.  Ryan,  Judge  Henry  Brown,  S.  Lisle 
Smith,  Norman  B.  Judd,  Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  Daniel  Mcllroy, 
Patrick  Ballingall,  Giles  Spring,  Francis  Peyton,  Jas.  M.  Strode, 
and  William  Stuart.  The  last  named  was,  in  1841,  postmaster  of 
Chicago,  and  editor  of  the  American,  a  Whig  paper,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Chicago  Exp?-ess,  which  was  merged  into  the  present 
Chicago  Journal.  He  removed  to  Binghampton,  N.Y.,  where  he 
originated,  and  edited  a  newspaper,  and  was  postmaster  there. 

Of  this  number,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  one,  Hon.  E.  G. 
Ryan,  filled  the  office  of  chief-justice  of  the  neighboring  State  of 
Wisconsin;  Justin  Butterfield  was  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office;  N.  B.  Judd,  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Court  of  Berlin;  and  Giles  Spring,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  Justice  of  the  Probate  Court. 

Of  the  living,  James  Grant  filled  the  position  of  chief-justice 
of  Iowa,  and  John  D.  Caton  the  like  office  in  Illinois;  Ebenezer 
Peck  was  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims;  I.  N. 
Arnold,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Chicago  District;  and 
Hugh  T.  Dickey,  Grant  Goodrich,  and  Mark  Skinner,  judges  of 
the  Courts  of  Cook  County,  and  James  Grant  and  Alonzo  Hun- 
tington, State's  Attorneys  for  this  judicial  district. 

But  in  the  respective  spheres  of  life  which  they  filled,  good 
may  be  done  as  well  as  evil.  The  vital  question  in  all  cases  is 
not,  what  offices  they  have  filled,  but  what  was  the  character  of 
their  performance,  and  the  reputation  which  attended  their  lives? 

In  reply  to   this,  it  may  be  stated, — that  in  such  a  number 
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•of  (twenty- six)  persons,  constituting  the  whole  body  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  so  distant  and  outlying  a  forum,  and  comparatively 
xude  period  of  society,  in  a,  pioneer  mixture  of  all  casts  oi 
culture  and  nationality,  it  is  a  memorable  fact,  that  the  annalist 
or  historian  can  impute  to  no  individual  of  the  number,  a  single 
professional  scandal;  and  I  never  heard  of  a  single  complaint 
against  any  one  of  them  which  imputed  a  derehction  of  duty,  or 
.an  instance  cited  of  gross  professional  misconduct.  All  were 
•distinguished  for  professional  and  moral  excellence,  for  fidelity  in 
.in  discharge  of  private  and  public  duties.  While  in  office  they 
.manifested  great  fitness  for  judicial  and  political  magistracy. 

Chicago  was,  in  many  respects — as  I  have  shown  the  State  to 
be — indebted  to  this  professional  corps  for  several  of  her  educa- 
tional foundations. 

The  school-land  had  nearly  all  been  sold.  If,  as  Gov.  Ford 
■said,  the  school-section  had  been  preserved  out  of  the  hands  of 
speculators  from  sale,  $100,000,000  would  probably  have  been 
realized,  in  this  City,  instead  of  $40,000.  The  lawyers  took  the 
iirst  steps  to  save  what  was  unsold,  and  then  established  the 
common-schools.  The  names  of  Scammon,  Wm.  H.  Brown,  and 
Manierre,  remain  inseparably  associated  with  the  schools  and  the 
care  of  the  school-funds. 

In  183s,  when  repudiation  of  the  public  debt  was  imminent, 
the  lawyers  protested,  and  saved  the  credit  of  the  State.  The 
-canal  project  had  been  almost  abandoned  in  1839  and  1840. 
But  in  1845,  the  late  Justin  Butterfield  laid  down  the  programme 
with  capitalists,  and  drew  the  Act  of  that  year,  which  the  canal 
bondholders  in  Europe  and  this  country  were  induced  to  advance 
the  additional  sum  of  $1,600,000  necessary  to  complete  that 
great  work.  Under  it  the  State  conveyed  all  the  canal-lands 
in  pledge  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  whole  canal-debt  to 
trustees.  The  money  was  raised,^  and  the  State  began  again  to 
advance  in  population  and  prosperity.  After  work  on  the  canal 
liad  been  renewed,  Chicago  started  out  upon  the  race  for  empire 
she  has  been  since  making,  and  Illinois,  to-day,  ranks  among 
her  sisters  the  third  or  fourth  in  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  Union. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  court-house.  Let  us  look  at  some 
things  about  it.  If  there,  some  morning,  at  the  opening  of  courts 
you  would  hear  an  old  gentleman  of  short  figure,  light,  cheer/ 
face,  about  sixty-five  years  old,  but  active  and  consequential, 
open  court  as  a  crier.  His  name  was  Heartt.  His  wife  made 
the  best  pop-corn  in  town,  and  he  generally  fed  it  round  about 
noon,  at  every  day's  session.  So  he  was  called  "Pop -Corn 
Heartt."  When  he  opened  court,  he  cried  "Oh  Yes!  Oh  Yes! 
This  court  now  meets  pursuant  to  adjournment.  All,  jurors  take 
back  seats.  Witnesses  draw  nigh  to  the  court;  and  lawyers  mini, 
their  own  business." 

One  of  the  scenes  which  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1837,  I 
have  never  seen  referred  to  by  an)'  one.  Hon.  Thomas  Ford 
(afterward  governor)  had  just  been  appointed  judge  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Court  of  this  City,  which  had  been  created  by  the  first 
charter.  It  was  a  court  of  superior  or  general  jurisdiction  within 
the  City.  It  was  to  be  held  that  winter  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
a  time  of  great  pecuniary  distress,  and  all  obligations  created  dur- 
ing the  speculative  times  were  just  maturing  and  unpaid,  and 
there  was  no  money  to  pay  them. 

The  dockets  were  crowded,  in  both  the  circuit  and  municipal 
courts,  and  something  must  be  done.  Some  of  the  debtors  re- 
solved that  no  court  should  be  held;  a  public  meeting  was  called 
to  prevent  it.  It  was  held  at  the  New-York  House — a  frame 
building  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Street,  near  Wells.  It  was 
held  at  evening  in  a  long,  low  dining-room,  lighted  only  by  tallow- 
candles.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  a  State  senator — the  late 
Peter  Pruyne.  James  Curtiss — nominally  a  lawyer,  but  more  of 
a  Democratic  politician,  who  had,  practically,  abandoned  his 
profession,  was  active.  But  the  principal  advocate  of  suspension 
of  the  courts  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
Theophilus  W.  Smith.  Upon  the  other  side,  were  Butterfield, 
Collins,  Ryan,  Scammon,  Spring,  Goodrich,  M.  D.  Ogden,  Arnold, 
and  others.  And  among  them  the  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  the 
mayor  of  the  City,  who  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
this  State.  We  will  count  him  in,  for  he  did  manly  service  at 
that  meeting,  in  sustaining  the  law  and  its  regular  administration 
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and  in  repudiating  and  denouncing  any  interference  with  the 
courts.  He  was  a  noble,  generous  man,  whose  hand  was 
seen  in  all  public  works.  The  battle  was  bitterly  fought.  It 
was  shown  by  the  opponents  of  courts  that  it  meant  ruin  if  they 
should  be  held,  and  judgments  rendered  against  the  debtors, — 
that  $20,000,000  were  then  in  suit  against  citizens,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  sum  of  $500  against  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Chicago.  What  was  to  be  done?  "No  one  was  to  be 
benefited,"  Curtiss  said,  "but  the  lawyers,"  and  he  had  left  that 
profession  some  time  before. 

Then  Ryan — a  man  of  large  muscular  frame,  eyes  large,  wide 
open,  as  great  lights  in  his  luminous  intellect — ^great  as  he  ever 
was  in  debate,  but  then  active — and  in  his  wrath,  like  Mirabeau, 
"fierce  as  ten  furies  and  terrible  as  hell," — when  he  rose  to  the  full 
height  of  his  great  argument, — pointing  to  Curtiss,  asked  that  body 
of  debtors  if  that  was  the  kind  of  a  lawyer  they  expected  to  save 
them.  If  so,  it  had  long  been  a  question  whether  he  had  left  the 
profession  of  law,  or  the  law  had  left  him;  but  of  one  thing 
they  could  be  sure — that  if  he  succeeded  in  his  present  unlawful 
attempt,  he  (Ryan)  would  guarantee  them  justice,  and  the  sooner 
the  law  discharged  that  obligation  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
community. 

Butterfield,  tall  in  stature,  stern  of  countenance,  denounced 
the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  could  descend  from  that 
lofty  seat  of  a  sovereign  people,  majestic  as  the.  law,  to  take  a 
seat  with  an  assassin  and  murderer  of  the  law  like  Judge  Lynch. 
Others  followed;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  meeting  laid  the 
resolutions  on  the  table,  and  the  courts  were  held,  as  they  have 
been  ever  since. 

It  was  in  a  similar  spirit  the  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull,  with  the. 
undaunted  courage  of  his  profession,  faced  a  mob  of  his  own 
Republican  partizans  in  court-house  square,  during  the  late  civil- 
war,  and  took  such  action  as  led  President  Lincoln  to  suspend 
a  mihtary  order  of  General  Burnside,  to  have  the  Chicago  Times 
suppressed  for  some  criticisms  it  contained  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 
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FIRST    IMPEACHMENT  CASE. 

The  independence  of  the  bar  was  memorably  illustrated  in  the 
•case  of  Judge  Pearson — -who  held  the  courts  of  this  circuit  in 
the  years  1839  and  1840.  The  case  of  The  People  ex  rel.  Bristol 
V.  Pearson,  in  2  Scam.,  198,  contains  an  affidavit  containing  a 
statement  of  facts  which  include  a  history  of  one  of  the  greatest 
local  and  professional  agitations,  in  which  the  bench  and  bar  of 
■that  day  were  the  immediate  actors. 

Judge  John  Pearson,  who  resided  at  Danville,  outside  of  this 
judicial  circuit,  had  been  elected,  or  appointed,  judge  of  this 
■circuit  by  the  Legislature.  He  was  known  to  be  incompetent  for 
the  position,  and  to  be  sadly  wanting  in  the  qualities  which 
make  a  good  judge.  His  appointment  had,  consequently,  beerl 
tmpopular  with  the  Chicago  bar  from  the  beginning.  It  may  as 
well  be  understood,  that  there  was  a  strong  feehng  of  prejudice 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  among  that  population,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  were  originally  emigrants  from  the  Southern 
States,  against  the  north  part  of  the  State,  and  that  as  Judge 
Gillespie  stated,  last  winter,  in  his  historical  sketch  before  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,''  the  people  of  this  section  were 
spoken  of  as  "Yankees,"  in  no  tone  of  implied  praise  or  affec- 
tion. This  feeling  was  strongly  betrayed  in  legislative  debate 
during  the  pendency  of  canal  measures  in  the  General  Assembly. 
In  illustration,  it  may  be  said,  that  more  than  one  speaker  had 

predicted,  that  if  that  "d d  ditch"  was  ever  opened,  it  would  let 

down  upon  the  people  of  that  section,  "every  Yankee  peddler" 
of  this  region  "and  corrupt  and  debase  the  primitive  virtues  and 
habits  of  the  southern  people " '  The  Democratic  party  was  in 
power  in  the  State,  and  John  Pearson  was  a  Democrat.  It  is 
true  he  had  never  manifested  any  fitness  for  such  an  office.  But 
he  was  of  the  straitest  of  the  sect  and  he  had  not  been  corrupted 
by  office,  as  he  had  never  held  any  official  position.  It  might  as 
well  be  said,  that  he  was  a  poor  lawyer  and  an  industrious  office- 
seeker.  He  lived  at  Danville,  on  the  Wabash,  and  was  there- 
fore backed  by  a  politically  strong  section  of  the  State.  This 
judicial  circuit  was  among  the  Yankees  in  what  was  then 
regarded  as   a  far-off  region;   and  here  was  an  opportunity  in 

*  No.  13,  Fergus'  Historical  Publications. 
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which  friends  could  provide  him  a  place,  in  the  same  manner 
that  peers  in  England  sometimes  dispose  of  younger  children, 
by  a  kind  of  exile  in  some  new  colony. 

It  may  now  be  understood  that  Yankees  in  Chicago  had  no 
desire  for  cast-off  or  damaged  goods.  The  Butterfields,  Ryans, 
Collins,  Scammons,  Arnolds,  Ogdens,  Goodriches,  Skinners, 
Judds,  and  Springs,  of  Chicago,  knew  very  well  what  a  judge 
should  know,  if  he  came  as  a  judge  in  this  Israel,  and  finding 
that  in  this  respect  he  knew  little  of  the  "lajv  of  the  land,"  a 
•determination  was  formed  that  he  should  be  taught  it,  or  driven 
from  his  position. 

He  had  not  held  more  than  three  or  four  terms  here,  when  on 
the  nth  day  of  November,  1839,  at  the  close  of  that  term,  the 
opposition  of  the  bar  culminated  in  a  scene  of  first  restrained 
passion,  then  open  contempt,  and,  finally,  the  mldest  tumult,  as 
well  as  revolt  against  longer  forbearance. 

Scammon  had  tried  the  case  of  Phillips  v.  Bristol,  as  counsel 
for  Bristol,  the  defendant,,  and  had  taken  exceptions  to  Judge 
Pearson's  ruling  in  the  case,  and  tendered  a  fair  bill  of  excep- 
tions, which  the  Judge  refused  to  sign.  Scammon  had  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  obtained  a  mandamus  against  Pearson, 
commanding  him  to  sign  the  bill  of  exceptions.  Pearson  know- 
ing this  fact,  and  fearing  Scammon  would  serve  the  writ  of  man- 
damus upon  him,  refused  to  recognize  Scammon  when  he  arose 
in  court  to  make  motions,  Pearson  claiming  to  be  engaged  in 
some  other  matter  for  the  time.  Pearson  had  previously  fined 
Scammon  for  alleged  contempt  of  court,  and  it  was  strongly 
suspected  that  the  latter  was  quite  willing  that  Butterfield  should 
share  with  him  the  honors  of  being  fined  or  punished  by  the 
arbitrary  judgment  of  Pearson  for  alleged  contempt  of  court. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Scammon  quietly  and  privately  put  into 
Butterfield's  hands  the  bill  of  exceptions  and  writ  of  mandamus, 
which  he  wished  served  on  Pearson. 

Butterfield  was  only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity.  He  was  a 
large,  bold  man,  of  intellectual  countenance  and  commanding 
presence. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day.     The  term  of  the  court  was 
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drawing  to  an  end.  The  chiefs  of  the  bar  were  present  in  court, 
and  Butterfield  impatient  to  set  the  ball  in  motion.  He  rose 
from  his  seat  with  great  deliberation  and  dignity,  holding  two 
papers  in  his  hand,  and  then,  as  the  affidavit  of  the  clerk 
declares : 

"Mr.  Butterfield  with  marked  politeness  of  manner  handed 
one  papef  to  the  judge,  saying,  that  it  was  a  bill  of  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  Phillips  v.  Bristol,  tried  at  a  former  term." 

The  judge  said,  "I  did  not  sign  that  bill  of  exceptions."  To 
which  Mr.  Butterfield  graciously  replied,  "I  am  aware  of  that, 
sir,  but  here,"  presenting  the  judge  the  other  paper,  "is  a  writ  of 
mandamus  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  commanding 
you  to  sign  it!"  "What's  that,  sir?"  said  the  Judge.  Again, 
Butterfield  graciously  repeating  his  language,  "Here  is  a  writ  of 
mandamus,  commanding  you  to  sign  it."  The  Judge  held  the 
paper  toward  Mr.  Butterfield,  saying,  "Take  it  away,  sir."  Mr. 
Butterfield  replied,  "It  is  directed  to  you,  sir,  and  I  will  leave 
it  with  you.  I  have  discharged  my  duty  in  serving  it,  and  I  will 
leave  it  with  you." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Court  turned  to  me — as  clerk — 
and  said,  "Mr.  Clerk,  enter  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  against  Mr. 
Butterfield,"  and  then  threw  the  papers  (bill  of  exceptions  and 
writ  of  mandamus)  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  desk.  He  con- 
tinued, looking  at  Butterfield,  "What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  It 
was  now  that  Butterfield,  raising  his  voice  (hitherto  restrained), 
fired  the  first  gun  of  what  was  to  be  a  campaign.  "I  mean, 
sir,  to  proceed  against  you  by  attachment,  if  you  do  not  obey 
that  writ."  The  Judge,  replying,  cried  out,  "Sit  down,  sir!  Sit 
down,  sir!"  and  to  me,  saying,   "Proceed  with  the  record." 

The  record  was  read,  the  fine  of  twenty  dollars  entered  up 
against  Butterfield,  and  the  court  adjourned.  The  judge  was 
descending  the  bench  and  proceeding  to  pass  through  the  bar, 
when  all  the  lawyers  jumped  to  their  feet,  while  Butterfield 
promptly  marched  up  to  Pearson,  saying,  "Sir,  You  now  have 
disgraced  that  bench  long  enough.  Sit  down,  sir,  and  let  me  beg 
you  to  immediately  attend  a  meeting  of  this  bar,  to  be  held 
instanter,  in  which  we  are  about  to  try  your  case,  and  rid  our- 
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selves  and  the  people,  once  for  all,  of  your  incompetency  and 
ignorance!" 

The  judge  left,  but  the  bar  prepared  an  impeachment,  and 
that  winter  a  long  trial  followed  the  presentation  of  articles  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Springfield,  where  all  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar  was  invoked,  with  that  of  others,  to  impeach 
Judge  Pearson;  but  the  House,  which  was  largely  composed  of 
the  political  friends  of  Judge  Pearson,  refused  to  give  the  im- 
peachers  a  hearing. 

He,  however,  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  attack  and 
prosecution.  The  party  paraded  him  as  a  martyr,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  had  achieved  a  triumph  over  Butterfield,  Scammon, 
Collins,  Spring,  Skinner,  and  Goodrich,  as  they  were  old  Federals 
and  Whigs,  and  wanted  only  to  be  rid  of  an  z';^corruptihle  judge 
—  a  Democrat — who  was  not  to  be  terrified  by  such  enemies  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Democracy,  and  the  Union. 

But  Ryan,  a  life-long  Democrat  established  a  newspaper,  called 
772^  Tribune,  to  drive  Pearson  from  the  bench.  Its  leading  articles 
were  such  as  Junius  might  have  written,  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
determination  to  drag  from  the  bench  a  Jeffreys  or  a  Scroggs! 

Pearson  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  party  taking  him  up  as  a 
State  senator,  and  electing  him  from  the  counties  of  Cook  and 
Will,  in  1840;  and  from  thence  hitherto  the  bench  has  heeded 
the  lesson,  for  there  has  arisen  no  other  occasion  for  the  violent 
and  irrepressible  conflict  of  a  bar  and  bench  so  divided,  by 
ignorance  and  incompetency  on  one  side,  and  great  independence 
and  intelligence  upon  the  other ! 

It  would  be  exceedingly  pleasant  to  recall  by  sketches  many 
of  the  men  of  that  early, day.  With  few  exceptions,  all  were  men 
of  rare  culture;  but  there  were  two  or  three  exceptions  of  men 
whose  school  education  was  very  deficient.  Such  were  Giles 
Spring  and  Buckner  S.  Morris.  Spring  was  a  very  bright  man, 
with  remarkable  legal  talent,  great  energy,  but  little  culture.  I 
performed  one  of  the  saddest  duties  of  my  life  last  year  in  pre- 
paring a  sketch  of  Judge  Morris'  life,  and  reading  it  before  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in  this  City,  at  whose  bar  I  also  pre- 
sented, according  to  my  appointment,  the  resolutions  passed  by 
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his  brethren  ot  the  bar.  Both  these  gentlemen  rose  to  high 
position,  from  the  native  force  of  their  characters  and  the 
possession  of  vigorous  intellects.  And  what  seemed  singular  in 
their  case  is,  that,  in  the  absence  of  regular  culture  in  the  art  of 
advocacy  or  oratory,  they  were  among  the  most  successful 
speakers  of  that  day!  In  many  respects  they  attained  in  jury 
trials  a  preeminence  in  advocacy  over  their  more  highly-favored 
brethren  who  had  been  sedulously  prepared  in  universities  and 
schools,  both  in  New  York  and  New  England.  Both  of  them 
were  elected  to  the  bench,  and  Morris  was  also  the  second  mayor 
of  this  City,  succeeding  Wm.  B.  Ogden  in  1838. 

It  would  be  amusing  also  if  we  could  recall  many  of  the  bon 
mots  and  eccentric  humors  of  the  profession.  Soon  after  I 
arrived  in  Chicago,  I  was  standing  upon  Lake  Street,  opposite 
the  old  Tremont  House,  a  three-story  frame  building  or  tavern, 
standing  diagonally  across  from  where  the  present  house  of  that 
name  now  is.  It  was  then  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  and 
Dearborn  Streets,  instead  of  the  southeast  corner,  where  it  now 
stands.  The  late  Gov.  Ford,  then  a  judge,  in  1838,  was  holding, 
a  term  of  the  court  which  the  mob  would  have  suppressed  but 
for  the  lawyers  in  1837.  He  had  been  to  dinner,  and  he  stood 
picking  his  teeth  on  the  front  stoop.  He  smiled  significantly,  as. 
a  coarsely- clad  country  stranger  inquired  of  him  and  others 
standing  by,  if  they  could  tell  him  of  a  place  in  this  State  called 
"Stillman's  Run  or  Defeat?" 

Ford  said:  "There  (pointing)  is  a  gentleman  crossing  .the 
street.  Colonel  Strode  is  just  the  man  that  knows  all  about  that 
defeat!  Quick,  hail  him!"  He  did  so.  Strode  turned,  and 
saw  Ford  looking  at  and  watching  him.  The  Colonel,  suspecting 
the  trick,  abruptly  answered  the  countryman  by  saying,  that  if 
there  was  such  a  place  as  "Stillman's  Defeat,"  he  could  not  prove 
it  by  him. 

The  point  of  the  inquiry  was  an  anecdote  told  of  the  Black- 
Hawk  war,  preserved  by  Ford,  in  his  history  of  this  State.  At 
"Stillman's  Run,''  there  was  a  panic  and  surprise  of  a  small 
detachment  of  troops,  sent  out  against  the  Indians,  in  which  Col. 
James  M.  Strode  had  a  command.     The  whole  detachment  took 
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to  their  horses,  full  speed,  and  as  each  arrived  at  headquarters  in 
Dixon,  each  runaway  supposed  he  was  the  only  one  left  to  give 
an  account  of  what  was  called  an  engagement  with  Black  Hawk's 
whole  force  of  20,000  men !  Col.  Strode,  Ford  declares,  stated 
that  all  his  companions  fell  bravely  "fighting,  hand  to  hand,  with 
the  savage  enemy,  and  he  alone  was  left  upon  the  field  of  battle 
to  tell  the  story."  And  then  he  continues:  "Tlie  gallant  Colonel 
said  that  at  the  time  he  discovered  a  body  of  horsemen  to 
his  left  in  tolerable  order,  I  immediately  deployed  to  the  left, 
wlien  leaning  down  and  placing  my  body  in  a  recumbent  posture 
upon  tlie  mane  of  my  horse,  so  as  to  bring  the  heads  of  the 
horsemen  between  the  eye  and  the  horizon,  I  discovered  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  that  the  whole  body  were  'gentlemen  without 
hats,'  and  then  I  knew  (by  all  the  Gods!)  they  were  no  friends, 
of  mine.  I  therefore  made  a  retrograde  movement,  and  recovered 
my  former  position,  where  I  remained  meditating  what  further  I 
could  do  in  the  service  of  my  country,  when  a  random  ball 
came  whistling  by  my  ear,  and  plainly  whispered:  'Stranger! 
You  have  no  further  business  here.'  Upon  which  I  followed  the 
example  of  my  companions  in  arms,  and  broke  for  tall  timber; 
and  the  way  I  ran,  and  the  horse  ran,  was  never  equalled  in  Spain 
or  at  Waterloo.'' 

I  knew  ^the  gallant  Colonel  well.  He  was  tall  and  straight  of 
person,  and  prided  himself  upon  a  Kentucky  origin.  He  wore  a 
ruffled  shirt,  as  in  the  olden  times.  He  delighted  in  a  pompous 
and  grandiloquent  style  of  narrative  and  speech.  He  was  a 
genial  companion,  and  he  talked  magnificently  and  well.  His 
style  might  be  illustrated  by  a  single  anecdote,  where,  being 
asked  by  some  lady  if  he  would  take  sugar  in  his  tea,  the  reply 
was:  "Madame!  The  flavosity  of  sugar,  don't  you  see,  minifies 
the  flavosity  of  tea,  and  renders  it  vastly  obnoxious.  I  never  did 
like  sugar,  madame." 

Colonel  Strode  was  the  kindest  of  citizens.     He  was  full  of" 
information  in  regard   to  the  West.     He  was  of  commanding 
person,  and  besides,  he  had  talents  of  a  high  order.     He  held 
the  office  of  register  of  the  U.S.  land-office,  at  Chicago,  in  1837-40, 
and  had  been  at  one  time  a  member  of  tlie  General  Assembly  oi. 
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Kentucky,  I  think,  as  well  as  a  Senator  from  the  entire  northern 
part  of  this  State. 

The  anecdote  that  Governor  Ford  tells  could  be  supplemented 
by  many  others,  if  time  permitted,  and  especially  by  a  stage-coach 
scene  between  Strode  and  the  late  Justin  Butterfield.  Colonel 
Strode  himself  a,mused  us,  sometimes,  by  telling  us  that  he  was 
"on  the  way  from  Fort  Clarke,  now  Peoria,  to  Galena,"  at  the 
time  of  Black  Hawk's  appearance  with  his  savage  troops  on  Rock 
River.  The  Colonel  said,  "  I  was  on  horseback,  having  my  linen 
in  one  side  of  my  saddle-bags,  and  Chitty's  Pleadings,  aiid  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  in  the  other.  As  I  approached  Dixon's 
Ferry,  where  we  usually  crossed  the  river,  I  espied  the  advancing 
host.  When  I  saw  they  were  gentlemen  without  hats,  I  knew 
they  were  no  friends  of  mine,  and  I  whirled,  and  turned  my 
horse's  head  to  the  rear,  and  put  my  stirrups  into  his  flanks.  He 
stumbled  and  fell,  but  I  did  not  wait  for  him  to  rise,  or  to  secure 
my  saddle-bags.  I  was  in  great  haste,  and  at  once  escaped  to 
the  thicket.  But  what  do  you  suppose  happened  the  next  day? 
Upon  my  word,  old  Black  Hawk  was  seen  strutting  up  and  down 
the  banks  of  Rock  River  with  one  of  my  ruffled  shirts  drawn 
over  his  deer-skin,  with  Chitty's  Pleadings  under  one  arm,  and 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  under  the  other." 

He  said,  on  one  occasion,  that  when  he  was  running  for  office  in 
Southern  Illinois,  they  had  charged  him  with  "almost  every  crime 
in  the  code,  from  robbing  a  hen-roost  up  to  high  treason — and  the 
worst  of  it  was,  the  fellows  came  d d  near  proving  it  too!" 

But  I  must  draw  to  a  close.  I  could  follow  this  train  of 
remark  for  hours.  It  would  afford  me  pleasure,  did  time  permit, 
to  speak  of  the  great  orator  and  declaimer — the  brilliant,  gifted, 
and  noble  S.  Lisle  Smith — and  the  more  humble,  but  in  many 
respects,  no  less  useful  member  of  community  —  the  sharp,  caustic 
intellect  of  Patrick  Ballingali — who  rose  to  take  a  high  rank  in 
public  life  from  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  while  he 
came  self-educated  from  the  very  humblest  walks  of  life.  It  has 
been  my  lot,  after  enjoying  their  friendship,  personally,  to  stand 
at  the  graves  of  many  who  have  passed  away!  I  studied  my  pro- 
fession among  them,  and  never  wanted  for  encouragement  in  my 
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needs,  nor  in  the  instruction  which  they  taught  did  I  miss  the 
very  highest  motives  of  honorable  ambition  in  the  struggle  upon 
which  alone  and  unfriended  I  was  entering.  Whatever  ambition 
they  entertained,  and  whatever  worldly  objects  they  aspired  to 
master,  they  seemed  to  have  remembered  what  Judge  Henry 
Brown  was  accustomed  to  write  in  his  lectures:  "They  were  just 
and  feared  not,  and  all  the  ends  they  aimed  at  was  their  country's, 
their  God's,  and  truth's."  While  the  weather-scarred  tombs  and 
head-stones  of  many  have  been  removed  from  the  old  cemetery 
— to  plant  Lincoln  Park  on  the  spot  where  their  virtues  were 
commemorated, — their  memories  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  them.  I  sincerely  trust  they  may  ever  be  cherished  by  the 
profession  which  they  honored,  and  the  City  which  their  lives 
adorned. 

I  think  up  to  this  point  I  have  stuck  to  the  text  of  my  lecture. 
I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  lawyer  as  a  pioneer.  I  have 
shown  that  in  this  State  the  members  of  the  profession  have  not 
only  made  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  and  to  a  great  extent 
conducted  its  political  destiny,  inaugurating  all  the  measures  (a 
few  of  which  have  been  referred  to),  that  have  secured  its  pro- 
gress, prosperity,  and  civilization ! 

Tocqueville,  the  most  sagacious  and  profound  thinker  who  has 
ever  written  upon  Democracy  in  America,  has  given  two  chapters 
of  his  work  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  legal  profession 
upon  the  institutions  of  our  country. 

He  says :  "The  lawyers  in  this  country  form  the  highest  political 
class  and  the  most  cultured  portion  of  our  society.''  He  ques- 
tions whether  democratic  institutions  could  long  be  maintained, 
or  a  republic  could  hope  to  exist  at  the  present  time,  if  the  influ- 
ence of  lawyers  in  public  business  did  not  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  power  of  the  people. 

But  he  shows,  also,  how  the  profession  might  become,  "as  it 
did  become,  in  England  under  bad  reigns, — the  most  servile  and 
useful  instruments  of  a  sovereign  nobility  to  oppress  and  tyrannize 
over  the  people." 

There  may  be  danger  ahead  of  the  profession,  but  its  past  is 
inspiring.     The  lawyer,  as  a  pioneer  in  Chicago,  has  been   in 
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every  stage  of  her  progress,  judicious  and  enlightened,  conserving 
the  forces  that  have  secured  the  permanent  advancement  of  the 
City  to  the  high  place  she  occupies  at  the  head  of  municipal 
civilization.  Had  I  time  I  could  show  that  between  the  years 
1837-40  and  '42,  the  first  common-schools  of  the  people  were 
provided  for  in  the  liberal  grants  of  school-land  by  Congress, 
and  were  organized  by  members  of  the  profession,  and  that  the 
school-fund,  derived  from  the  lands  sold,  was  husban'ded  and 
made  available  by  them.  That  the  University  of  Chicago  was- 
planted  by  Judge  Douglas  in  1856.  That  Dearborn  Observatory 
was  founded,  and  an  astronomical  society  organized  at  the  univer- 
sity, by  Scammon  and  others  in  1862.  And  while  many  generous- 
and  enlightened  citizens  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  the  large 
telescope,  the  largest  then  ever  made,  and  the  greatest  now 
mounted  in  any  observatory  in  the  world,  except  that  in  Washing, 
ton,  constructed,  subsequently,  by  the  same  great  maker,  Alvan 
Clarke, .  Mr.  Scammon,  then  grown  to  be  opulent  as  a  banker, 
furnished  the  tower,  built  in  1863-4,  at  his  own  exclusive  cost  of 
$40,000.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire,  he  supported  it  by 
an  annual  endowment  to  that  accomplished  director,  Truman  H> 
Safford.  1  could  bring  before  you  the  evidence  showing  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Scammon,  to  whom  I  could  add  the  -names  of 
others  like  E.  B.  McCagg,  E.  H.  Sheldon,  the  late  S.  W.  Fuller,  I. 
N.  Arnold,  M.  D.  Ogden,  Mark  Skinner,  and  others,  who  led  the 
way  in  founding  what  are  now  the  growing  and  prosperous  institu- 
tions of  our  civilized  life,  such  as  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
the  Historical  Society,  while  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the 
late  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  formerly  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  endowed  this  society  with  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  $45,- 
000  by  a  legacy  in  his  last  will.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  largest  medical  school  of  Homoeopathy  in  this  country,  with 
college  and  hospital  attached,  is  the  special  foundation  of  this 
same  benefactor,  Mr.  Scammon. 

It  will  be  understood  that  Mr.  Scammon,  himself,  would  not 
claim,  nor  is  he  alone  entitled  to  exclusive  credit  for  the  numer- 
ous charities  with  which  his  name  is  prominently  connected. 
But  to  his  culture  and  generosity,  as  a  lawyer,  was  added  the 
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possession  at  one  time  of  large  means.  He  is  to  be  credited 
with  a  munificent  spirit  in  the  use  of  this  wealth.  I  know  of  no 
citizen,  living  or  dead,  in  this  city,  who  has  equalled  him  in  such 
benefactions. 

Nor,  it  will  be  recollected,  has  legal  education  been  neglected. 
Of  that,  however,  I  have  not  time  to  speak.  But  of  the  Law 
Institute,  which,  in  some  way,  is  claimed  as  of  very  recent  origin, 
I  will  say  a  word.  I  know  that  it  was  inaugurated  before  the 
Mexican  war,  in  1846,  by  the  old  lawyers,  at  which  time,  instead 
of  contributing  money,  the  profession  contributed  books  from 
their  own  libraries.  The  late  Judge  Manierre  was  one  of  the 
most  active  in  the  infancy  of  the  enterprise,  and  afterward  in  its 
reorganization.  His  portrait  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  is  most 
appropriate,  as  well  as  an  honorable  tribute  to  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  that  institution. 

While  mentioning  the  bed-rocks  upon  which  rest  the  structure 
and  maintenance  of  our  present  civilization,  in  the  midst  of 
schools  of  science  and  history,  educational  and  literary,  let  us  not 
leave  out  the  foundation  of  a  public  library  the  Great  Fire 
brought  us;  although  we  can  not  but  regret  that  it  has  been 
deprived  of  its  location  in  the  Monumental  Building,  saved  from 
the  flames,  which  was  provided  by  both  the  nation  and  the  City, 
as  a  most  appropriate  and  enduring  monument,  both  of  that 
great  disaster,  and  of  that  sympathetic  benevolence,  which,, 
bounded  by  neither  land  nor  sea,  made  the  first  contribution  to 
this  great  Public  Educator.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  mer- 
cantile spirit  of  a  single  municipal  board,  should  have  so  con- 
trolled a  legal  technicality  as  to  override  the  pledges  of  public 
faith,  and  render  the  Providential  Monument  unavailing  of  its 
most  appropriate  and  manifest  destiny. 

I  do  not  think  the  professional  spirit  is  in  accord  with  the  con- 
clusion, that  mercantile  narrowness  of  view  in  the  interests  of 
education,  marked  by  an  unjust  parsimony  in  public  affairs,  should 
be  perpetuated,  at  the  expense  of  the  national  government,  by  a 
monument  Uke  that  of  the  old  postoffice  building. 

All  commercial  centres  are  alike,  in  this,  that  the  greater  in- 
terests centre  in  the  material  wants  of  the  people.     We  are  sur- 
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rounded  by  the  clamor  of  trade,  grain  houses,  boards,  banks, 
railroads,  boulevards,  hogs,  corn,  and  whisky.  Few  stop  ever 
to  consider  what  would  become  of  their  idols  if  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  spiritual  universe,  the  supports  of  law,  philosophy, 
literature  and  science,  and  philanthropy,  were  withdrawn,  and 
they  should  be  left  to  the  "mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  in  his 
own  darkness. 

"Nothing,"  says  a  certain  senator,  "is  more  despotic,  selfish, 
cruel,  and  corrupting,  than  a  million  of  dollars,  except  a  million 
and  a  half." 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  Fairbanks,  the  Fields,  and 
Leiters,  who  justly  lead  the  "Merchant  Princes"  of  our  metropolis, 
should  advance  to  the  front  rank  of  our  own  profession,  in  appre- 
ciating these  needs  of  our  civilization.  With  them,  to  wish,  is 
to  perform ! 

I  have  followed  the  lawyer  as  a  pioneer  in  this  State  to  merely 
introduce  this  association  to  the  early  bar  of  Chicago,  in  the 
years  1837-40. 

In  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  George  Manierre, 
■delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Chicago,  I  said  his 
■death,  in  1863,  had  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Chi- 
cago bar.  Nearly  all  of  the  men,  among  whom  he  had  com- 
menced  his  career  as  a  student-at-law,  and  a  deputy  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  in  this  county,  had  then  passed  away,  or  retired  from 
the  active  duties  of  professional  life.  Among  all  those  of  the 
number  enrolled,  as  I  have  named  them,  the  administration  of 
justice  had  never  suffered  a  scandal,  nor  the  bar  a  reproach. 
The  ermine  and  robe  were  unspotted.  The  standards  of  profes- 
sional conduct  were  such  as  would  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  the  oldest  communities. 

Mr.  Forsythe,  in  his*  History  of  Lawyers,  contrasts  the  purity 
and  nicer  sense  of  honor  of  the  English  bar,  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  Europe:  He  says,  that  for  centuries  it  has  been  subjected  to 
no  statutes  or  rules,  other  than  those  which  the  bar  framed  for  it- 
self, and  that  its  "immemorial  traditions  have  preserved  it  as  a 
body,  from  all  that  is  mean,  base,  and  disreputable." 

It  is  much  to  say — very  much  of  a  community  of  lawyers  in  so 
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early  a  stage  of  civilization  as  ours — that  against  all  temptations 
to  servility  and  dishonor,  no  single  exception  occurred,  no  branch 
on  the  tree  had  fallen  off  from  rottenness  or  decay. 

Mr.  Conkling,  in  his  eloquent  address  before  this  Association, 
the  other  evening,  declared,  "that  it  is  yet  to  be  determined, 
either  by  legislative  or  judicial  authority,  how  far  its  present  illimit- 
able imperium  shall  be  tolerated  in  a  republican  Hmperio,'  and 
how  long  railroad  monarchs  with  hundreds  of  millions  at  their 
command,  shall  defy  the  government  made  by  the  people  for  the 
people." 

I  find  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  of  the  14th  January,  1881,  the 
very  day  after  this  address  was  delivered,  an  article  complaining 
of  the  power  of  these  corporations  over  the  government — and 
it  continues  thus : 

"That  railroad  managers  are  filling  both  houses  of  congress, 
especially  the  senate,  with  retained  an4 pensioned  attorneys; — 
they  bid  defiance  to  the  country — they  are  in  possession  and  con- 
trol of  all  the  highways  of  trade.  They  are  practising  extortions 
in  every  direction.  All  they  need  is  to  defeat  legislation.  The 
so-called  representatives  of  the  people  at  Washington  are  para- 
lyzed! Men  who  fought,  valiantly  fought  over  the  battles  of  the 
revolution  and  the  last  war,  stand  mute  in  their  places,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  assert  the  powers  of  the  government  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  people !" 

This  is  fearless,  wholesome,  and  patriotic  teaching  in  a  leading 
journal  of  the  times  we  live  in.  It  has  long  been  a  clear  and 
manifest  fact,  to  my  own  mind,  that  the  railroad  corporations  have 
come  to  assume  the  same  dangerous  relations  toward  the  legal 
profession  in  this  country,  that  formerly  existed  in  England  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  and  the  bar.  The  railroad  magnates  claim, 
by  virtue  of  the  unscrupulous  use  of  money,  to  command  the  most 
abject  servility  from  their  legal  service.  They  assume  that  the 
profession  can  be  hired  with  money,  and  commanded  to  engage  in 
their  basest  service,  for  whatever  purpose,  either  to  establish  or 
subvert  as  well  public  as  private  rights !  The  people  of  this  City, 
in  a  recent  case,  have  been  alarmed  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  gone  further  in  overturning  long-settled  axioms 
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of  municipal  law,  and  by  the  flagrant  subversion  of  the  clearest 
common-law  rights,  as  respects  public  and  private  property,  than 
any  declarations  heretofore  made  by  that  judicial  tribunal.  There 
are  rumors  of  fearful  import — that  in  our  courts,  corporations  are 
favored  litigants.  And  it  has  been  noticeable  that  the  newspaper 
press  of  this  City  has  not  always  been  so  nobly  outspoken  and 
courageous  as  to  the  encroachments  of  these  monopolies.  But 
the  bar  and  the  press  must  go  much  further,  if  they  would  succeed 
against  the  dangerous  exercise  of  the  powers  which  these  gigantic 
money  combinations  are  wielding  to  coerce  courts,  and  subordi- 
nate society !  Inside  the  bars  of  courts,  and  beside  the  very  altars 
of  justice,  their  notorious  arts  are  employed,  and  their  basest 
instruments  at  work,  with  diabolical  industry,  to  prostitute  justice 
and  corrupt  jurors,  and  obtain  unjust  verdicts. 

In  1869,  an  address  to  a  class  of  law  students,  which  appeared 
in  the  public  prints  of  that  day,  called  attention  to  the  conspiracy 
organized  by  certain  corporations,  and  their  paid  agents,  who 
controlled  the  legislature  of  that  year  (1869),  .to  obtain  a  law, 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  since  repealed,  would  have  taken  a 
property  from  this  city,  in  submerged  lands,  larger  in  extent  than 
three  school  sections,  and  of  more  money  value  than  the  entire 
property  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad ! 

In  this  great  land-steal,  the  greatest  ever  attempted,  even  by 
these  corporate  robbers,  it  was  charged  to  have  been  the  work  of 
lawyers,  in  the  legislature  as  well  as  out  of  it ! 

To  the  same  extent  as  any  honorable  body  of  men  may  be 
charged  with  the  crimes  or  scandals  of  its  individual  members,  it 
was  perhaps  true !  There  was  a  man  as  well  known  in  Chicago 
and  Detroit,  as  in  Washington,  Springfield,  and  Boston,  who  in- 
spired the  scheme !  He  had  worked  his  way  into  the  service  of 
the  capitalists,  who  organized  the  unscrupulous  combinations 
which  the  master-mind  controlled.  He  was  not  so  much  a  lawyer 
as  a  corruptionist.  He  made  himself  a  necessity  which  his  railroad 
masters  could  not  dispense  with.  He  never  lived  in  this  State ! 
The  law  of  1869  made  a  grant  of  land,  to  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  extending  a  mile  out  beyond  its  break-water 
in  front  of  Michigan  Avenue,  and  running  from  the  south  pier  of 
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the  Chicago  Harbor  (extended),  to  the  roundhouse  of  the  raihoad 
at  Park  Row,  with  power  to  fill  it  out,  and  build  thereon  docks, 
piers,  and  storehouses,  which,  no  doubt,  was  intended  to  put  in 
possession  of  the  corporation  the  future  commerce  of  the  lakes, 
and  the  greatest  harbor  of  the  Northwest ! 

The  law,  on  account  of  the  open  scandals  connected  with  its 
passage,  was  repealed  within  three  years  afterward.  Good  repre- 
sentative lawyers,  like  Senator  Ward  and  Judge  Knickerbocker, 
condemned  and  opposed  its  passage,  at  the  time.  While  it  was 
really  a  grant  for  2000  acres  of  land,  the  press  of  the  conspiracy, 
to  this  day,  represent  that  it  was  simply  a  permission  to  the  road 
to  occupy  three  blocks  of  land  between  Monroe  and  Randolph 
Streets,  while  the  City  was  to  receive  a  munificent  donation  of 
$800,000  for  that  privilege ! 

One  of  the  agents,  employed  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  revealed 
the  guilty  secrets  of  the  conspiracy,  and,  before  his  death,  sued 
for  his  compensation  in  the  courts;  and  the  measure,  it  is  known, 
was  carried  over  a  veto  interposed  by  Governor  Palmer,  who 
could  not  be  secured,  either  as  governor  or  lawyer,  to  favor  the 
grant. 

Allow  me,  before  closing,,  to  say,  that  if  the  Tribune  is  war- 
ranted in  making  the  statements  of  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred,  there  would  seem  to  be  instant  need  of  reform ! !  The 
press  and  the  profession  should  work  together  to  this  end!  It 
would  not  be  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  both,  that  their  joint 
labors  have  saved  the  liberties  of  the  people !  It  is  very  obvious, 
in  view  of  the  very  imperfect  sketch  which  I  have  made  of  our 
past  progress  as  a  State,  that  had  such  a  combination  of  malign 
and  powerful  influences,  as  described  by  that  journal,  taken  pos- 
session of  our  early  legislation  and  infant  settlements,  that  we 
would  have  had  a  government  of  corporations  and  attorneys,  while 
these  latter,  as  servants  of  the  most  unscrupulous  monopolies 
are  worse  than  the  monopolies  which  control  their  action,  would 
have  bfeen  masters,  instead  of  servants,  of  the  people.  The  rail- 
roads would  do  for  Illinois  what  landlordism  is  doing  for  Ireland, 
under  different  circumstances,  perhaps. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  had  such  been  the  condition  of 
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the  infant  commonwealths  of  the  Northwest,  our  civilization 
could  never  have  developed  the  patriotism  of  two  such  states- 
men in  our  political  history  as  Douglas  and  Lincoln.  The 
loftier  impulses  of  their  great  manhood  would  have  scorned  the 
base  nature  of  the  services  at  this  day  required  by  the  corpora- 
tions in  question.  The  progress  of  freedom  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slavery  would  have  been  prevented,  while  history  would 
have  been  deprived  of  the  grandest  chapters  which  those  great 
names  illustrate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  Demo- 
cratic level  of  the  profession.  I  have  sought  to  bring  before 
you  the  great  rank  and  file  which  constitute  the  morale  and 
strength  of  an  army  making  success  probable,  and  leadership 
a  necessity.  The  truest  work  of  a  pioneer  corps,  charged 
with  leadership  in  a  wilderness,  is  improvised  and  created 
from  the  enterprise  and  daring  of  a  people.  Heroes  and  hero 
worship  come  afterward.  The  people  of  this  State  have  been 
really  led  by  the  legal  profession.  In  this  leadership  the 
people  always  trusted.  The  trust  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
abused.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  reasonably  demonstrated, 
that  the  confidence  reposed  in  lawyers,  as  governors,  judges,  or 
senators,  as  statesmen  and  patriots,  whether  in  public  or  private 
life — all  of  it  has  been  justified,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people 
realized  in  the  most  substantial  civil  and  moral  triumphs  of  the 
State. 

I  think  that  the  "lawyer  as  a  pioneer"  has  insured  for  the  legal 
profession  the  gratitude  and  reverence  which  the  posterity  of  all 
nations  of  people  have,  in  after  times,  ever  since  awarded  to  the 
wise  and  patriotic  founders  of  all  the  great  States  and  Common- 
wealths of  history. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTE. 


The  pioneer  history  of  lawyers  in  Illinois  and  Chicago  can 
not  be  written  unless  the  name  of  Thomas  Hoyne  be  included. 
We  have  taken  the  Hberty  to  add  this  note  to  his  Address. 

Thomas  Hoyne  is  a  character  too  well  known  to  need 
eulogy  from  us.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  remarks  to 
little  more  than  the  bare  mention  of  some  of  his  public  deeds. 
We. will  not  forget  to  mention,  that  while  he  is  indebted  for  his 
birth  to  parents  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  he  is  in  all  respects  a 
representative  Republican  American.  But  it  is  of  Mr.  Hoyne,  as 
a  pioneer  only,  that  it  seems  appropriate  for  us  to  speak  of  him 
here. 

Born  in  New  York  in  1817,  a  graduate  of  its  Public  Schools, 
before  his  majority  he  had  learned,  by  experience,  that  earnest 
diligence  was  the  only  road  to  success.  He  had,  even  then, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  legal  profession,  in  which  he  has  not 
only  held  high  official  positions,  and  inscribed  his  name  among 
the  leaders  of  the  bar,  but  has  illustrated,  both  intellectually  and 
pecuniarily,  that  "nothing  is  so  successful  as  success."  As 
Justice  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Cook  County,  in  1847-49, 
United  States  District-Attorney  from  1853-57,  and  United  States 
Marshal  in  1859,  and  Reform  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  in 
1 87 1,  his  official  record  needs  no  praise.  He  was  elected  Mayor 
by  33,000  majority,  as  a  Reform  Pioneer.  In  the  establishing 
and  endowing  of  a  Law  School  in  the  North-West,  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  creating  therein  the  chair  of 
Constitutional  and  International  Law;  as  a  Trustee  of  that 
University;  in  the  restoration  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute  after 
the  destruction  of  its  Library  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1871;  in  the 
purchase  of   the  renowned  Clark  Equatorial   for  the  Dearborn 
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Observatory,  and  the  creation  of  the  Chicago  Astronomical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  the  first  Secretary,  and  is  a  life  Director; 
in  the  founding  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  President,  his  pioneer  and  efficient  character  and  ser- 
vices have  made  their  indelible  record. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  him  politically;  but  if  we 
were  permitted  to  do  so,  we  should  like  to  say,  while  always  a 
Democrat,  he  was  never  an  old  fogy,  and  his  love  of  freedom 
and  equal  rights  was  so  strong  that  in  the  pioneer  national  battle 
for  the  removal  of  the  badge  of  slavery  from  our  national  es- 
cutcheon, in  1848,  the  Free-Soil  party  found  him  among  its  most 
ardent  and  zealous  leaders.  He  is  a  Chicago  American — illus- 
trating in  his  life  and  its  success,  as  much  of  the  ideal  of  suc- 
cessful, upward,  onward  American  progress  as  any  other  man  in 
our  midst. 
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AUTHOR'S    EXPLANATION. 


THIS  lecture  was  prepared  from  a  great  variety  of 
notes,  made  by  the  author  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
view  of  drawing  upon  them,  as  occasion  might  require, 
whilst  contemplating  a  visit  to  each  of  the  county  seats  of 
counties  that  he  once  represented  in  Congress;  and  where 
it  was  but  natural  that  he  would  be  expected  to  say  some- 
thing of  olden  times  to  the  people. 

His  first  district,  under  the  census  of  1840,  now  embraces 
nineteen  counties.  His  second  district,  under  the  census 
of  1850,  now  embraces  seven  counties,  taking  three  new 
ones  and  throwing  fifteen  of  the  old  ones  into  other  dis- 
tricts. He  represented,  prior  to  the  disruption  of  the  old 
political  parties  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, in  18154,  what  are  now  twenty-two  counties,  con- 
taining a  population  of  1,300,000  people,  more  than  five- 
twelfths  of  the  population  of  the  State,  and  controlling 
fully  two-thirds  of  its  wealth.  Since  he  represented  those 
counties,  many  populous  towns  have  grown  up,  and  some 
of  them  are  more  important  than  their  own  county-seats, 
and  contain  among  their  residents  many  of  his  early  sup- 
porters. These  twenty-two  counties  now  comprise  six 
entire  congressional  districts  and  parts  of  five  others; 
there  being  twenty  districts  in  the  State.  To  visit  and 
address  all  such  communities  and  pass  the  desirable  amount 
of  time  with  them  was  impracticable,  and  his  notes,  col- 
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lected  for  such  occasion,  were  likely  to  prove  of  no  account. 

But  having  been  invited  by  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  to  deliver  a  lecture,  and  being  willing  to  assume, 
with  his  fellow-members,  his  full  share  of  the  labors  of  keep- 
ing alive  the  interest  in  so  desirable  an  organization  arid 
after  consulting  with  the  president  and  other  members  of 
the  Society,  he  concluded  to  secure  the  most  capacious 
hall  in  the  City,  with  a  platform  large  enough  to  seat  the 
members  of  the  Society  apart  from  the  main  audience,  and 
thus  give  the  old  residents,  not  members  of  the  Society, 
an  opportunity  to  hear  experiences  which  they  had  so  con- 
fidingly given  him  in  early  life  an  opportunity  to  obtain. 

Since  its  delivery,  Mr.  Robert  Fergus,  a  settler  of  1839, 
having  expressed  a  desire  to  publish  the  lecture  as  one  of 
his  "Historical  Series,''  the  author,  in  order  to  make  it,  to 
a  greater  extent,  conform  to  the  design  of  Mr.  Fergus,  in 
publishing  his  Series,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  general 
objects  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  has  added  many 
notes  and  an  appendix,  which  may  make  some  parts  of 
the  lecture  more  readily  understood,  and  bring  to  the 
front  the  names  of  the  men  who  assisted  in  nominatine 
him  for  Congress,  whilst  exhibiting  the  obsolete  plat- 
forms which  divided  parties  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri -Compromise  act. 

The  author  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  present  post-office 
address  of  any  of  the  delegates  mentioned  in  Appendix 
A,  now  living,  or  of  some  of  their  descendants,  if  de- 
ceased; and  the  same  will  be  published  in  the  next 
edition,  if  one  should  be  required. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REMINISCENCES 

BY 

JOHN  WENTWORTH. 


q\N  the  evening  of  i6th  March,  1882,  promptly  at  7  o'clock, 
the  doors  of  Central  Music  Hall  (s.-e.  corner  of  State  and 
Randolph  Streets)  were  thrown  open  to  the  already-crowded  lob- 
bies, and  during  the  time  this  immense  audience  were  taking  their 
seats,  the  organ,  Mrs.  James  B.  Runnion  presiding,  pealed  forth 
many  old-time  melodies,  concluding  with  "Auld  Lang  Syne"; 
whereupon,  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society — its  members  being  seated  upon  the  stage — 
after  announcing  that  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  would  deliver  the 
next  address,  "Glp-dstone  and  Bright,"  before  the  Society  at  its 
hall,  upon  the  North-Side,  said : 

"The  speaker  of  this  evening.  Col.  Wentworth,  the  best-known 
man  in  the  North-West,  needs  no  introduction  to  this  representa- 
tive and  crowded  audience,  who  well  know  whom  they  came  to 
hear." 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Wentworth  arose,  and  thus  addressed  the  vast 
assemblage : 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Chicago  Histori- 
cal  Society;    Early   Settlers   of  Chicago,  their 
Children  and  Grandchildren: 
I  took  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  4th  December, 
1843,  and  was  not  only  the  youngest,*  but  the  least  experienced 
of  all  the  members,  never  having  been  at  the  capital  of  my  State, 
nor  seen  any  legislative  body  in  session.     Illinois  was  then  a 
frontier  state.     All  north  was  known  as  Wisconsin  Territory,  and 

*  Mr.  Wentworth,  born  5th  March,  1815,  would  not  have  been  28  years 
of  age  had  the  session  commenced,  as  it  was  possible,  by  a  presidential  procla- 
mation on  the  4tli  March,  1843,  and  had  the  election  not  been  delayed  one 
year  in  consequence  of  the  slow  progress  in  the  census  returns.  As  it  was, 
however,  he  was  the  youngest  man  ever  sent  to  Congress  from  Illinois,  except 
Daniel  P.  Cook,  the  first  member  of  Congress  after  the  admission  of  Illinois 
into  the  Union  in  181 8,  and  for  whom  Cook  County  was  named. 
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all  west,  as  far  south  as  the  Missouri  line,  was  Iowa  Territory. 
We  had  no  Pacific  possessions.  Texas  had  not  been  acquired, 
and  Florida  was  but  a  territory.  My  district  extended  from  the 
Wisconsin  state-line  to  the  Springfield  district  at  the  south;  em- 
bracing Princeton,  LaSalle,  Bloomington,  Urbana,  and  Danville; 
and  from  the  Indiana  state-hne  to  the  Rock-River  Valley  at  the 
west. 

My  congressional  terms  embraced  every  crisis  in  the  slavery- 
agitation,  beginning  with  the  discussion  respecting  the  propriety 
of  annexing  Texas  and  ending  with  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  establishing  the  equality  of  all  persons  before 
the  law.  My  Illinois  colleagues*  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
were  all  new  members.  I  think  none  of  them  had  ever  seen 
Washington  before,  and  I  had  had  but  even  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance with  only  two  of  them.  In  view  of  my  frontier  residence, 
the  speaker  placed  me  upon  the  Committee  upon  Territories,  and 
I  was  the  only  Northwestern  man  upon  it.  I  had  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  upon  that  committee  of  all  the  settlements  in  the  wilds 
of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  extending  to  the  British  Possessions  on 
the  north,  and  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west. 

.4s  the  infant  of  the  House,  I  intended  to  assume  the  role  of 
modesty,  and  profit  by  the  speaking  of  others.  But  upon  my 
ninth  day,  before  a  single  one  of  my  colleagues  had  said  "Mr. 
Speaker!"  Senator  Breese  informed  me  that  he  was  intending  that 
day  to  announce  the  death  of  Senator  McRobertst  in  the  Senate, 
who  had  died  in  vacation,  and,  as  he  lived  in  Danville,  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  must  do  the  same  in  tlie  House.  I  had  never  seen  Judge 
McRoberts,  and  knew  but  Httle  of  him ;  but  I  hurried  around 
among  my  colleagues  and  gathered  what  information  I  could,  and 
did  my  best  to  make  myself  ready  for  the  resolutions  of  Judge 
Breese,  when  they  should  be  sent  over  from  the  Senate.     Thus 

*  The  names  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  colleagues,  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  Address,  are  given  in  Appendix  A,  and  also  the  names  of  all  the  delegates 
to  the  conventions  which  nominated  him,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  thereby. 

+  Samuel  McRoberts  v^as  born  in  the  town  of  Mitchie,  in  Monroe  County, 
Illinois,  20th  February,  1799;  was  the  first  Circuit-Court  clerk  of  that  county, 
and  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  the  sixth  General  Assembly  from  the 
district  composed  of  Monroe,  Clinton,  and  Wabash  Counties,  in  1828.  He 
was  afterward  appointed  U.  S.  District-Attorney  for  Illinois;  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Danville;  and  Solicitor  of  General  Lan^-Office  at  Washing- 
ton. In  1 841,  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and,  after  serving  through 
the  Twenty-seventh  Congress,  he  died  on  his  way  home,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
from  a  cold  contracted  in  crossing  the  mountains,  27th  March,  1843.  See 
Congressional  Globe,  13th  December,  1843.  He  was  brother  of  Hon.  Josiah 
McRoberts,  now  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Joliet. 
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my  congressional  career  began,  and  upon  the  20th  December,  I 
began  my  work  for  Chicago  by  giving  notice  that  I  would  ask 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  establish  a  Port  of  Entry  here. 

Washington  was,  at  that  time,  the  greatest  slave-mart  in  the 
-United  States.  Within  sight  of  the  capitol,  not  far  from  the  lower 
gate,  and  near,  if  not  upon,  the  land  where  the  public  garden  now 
is,  was  a  building  with  a  large  yard  around  it,  enclosed  with  a 
-high  fence.  Thither  slaves  were  brought  from  all  the  slave-hold- 
ing region,  like  cattle  to  the  Chicago  stock-yards,  and  locked  up 
until  sold.  There  were  regular  auction  days  for  those  not  dis- 
posed of  at  private  sale.  The  Chicago  Fire  destroyed  a  hard 
cracker  which  I  had  preserved  as  a  specimen  by  which  purchasers 
tested  the  age  of  slaves.  Arid  to  this  day,  if  there  is  anything 
that  the  average  Southern  negro  does  not  know,  it  is  his  own  age. 
The  slaves  were  placed  upon  a  block,  and,  when  a  question  arose 
as  to  age,  the  auctioneer  requested  them  to  bite  from  a  cracker, 
which  all  slaye  auctioneers  kept  for  such  occasions.  The  theory 
was  that  while  a  slave  could  masticate  well  he  could  work. 
Nearly  all  the  labor  of  Washington  was  performed  by  slaves, 
many  of  whom  were  hired  from  the  neighboring  States.  The 
slaves  were  expected  to  collect  their  wages  monthly  and  take 
them  home  on  some  Saturday  night. 

One  morning,  I  missed  my  boots,  and  when  I  went  for  the 
bootblack,  he  was  missing  also.  After  a  few  days,  I  saw  a  pro- 
cession of  captured  slaves,  who  had  sought  their  liberty  in  a 
Potomac  schooner,*  chained  two-and-two,  conducted  toward  the 
slave-pen;  and  there  I  noticed  my  bootblack  trudging  along  in 
my  boots.  I  had  made  a  successful  canvass  for  Congress  in  those 
boots,  but  they  failed  the  slave  in  his  canvass  for  freedom.  He 
was  sold  for  the  Southern  market,  as  was  customary  with  captured 
fugitives,  and  my  boots  went  with  him.  But  whether  they  were 
worn  out  t>y  him  upon  some  sugar,  rice,  or  cotton  plantation,  or 
by  his  new  master,  it  was  useless  for  me  to  inquire.  I  was  a 
Democrat  in  those  days.  An  anti-slavery  friend,  who  stood  by 
me  at  the  time,  observed  that  the  slave  ought  to  have  known  that 
if  he  ever  got  into  Democratic  boots  he  would  have  to  go  South, 
whereas,  if  he  had  only  stolen  his  boots  instead  of  mine,  they 
would  have  landed  him  safely  in  Canada. 

*  From  the  National  Era  (anti-slavery  organ),  published  at  Washington 
■City,  dated  Thursday,  20th  April,  1848:  "Last  Saturday  night,  we  learn, 
■some  seventy  or  eighty  slaves  escaped  from  this  pjace,  in  a  sloop,  or  schooner,  < 
and  proceeded  down  the  river.  The  fact  was  not  discovered  until  the  next 
day,  virhen  a  steamboat  was  despatched  in  pursuit.  The  fugitives,  together 
with  three  white  men,  who  navigated  the  craft,  were  caught,  brought  back, 
and  imprisoned. " 
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I  entered  Congress  under  one  vice-president,  John  Tyler;  served 
under  another,  Millard  Fillmore;  and  came  out  under  another, 
Andrew  Johnson.  It  has  been  the  mission  of  all  our  previous 
vice-presidents,  when  acting  as  presidents,  to  deeply  impress  upon 
the  country  the  terrible  loss  it  met  with  in  the  death  of  the 
president. 

It  was  once  my  fortune  to  be  the  first  person  to  announce  to  a 
vice-president  the  death  of  a  president.  His  own  handkerchief 
seemed  sufficient  to  wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes.  At  any  rate, 
he  did  not  ask  for  mine.  It  happened  in  this  way:  Sir  Henry 
L.  Bulwer,*  the  British  minister,  had  informed  me  that  the  Mor- 
mons of  this  country  had  applied  to  the  British  Government  for 
permission  to  settle  in  Vancouver  Island,  and  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  their  customs,  principles, 
general  character,  and  ultimate  designs.  He  invited  me  to  accom- 
pany the  Mormon  agent,  Almon  W.  Babbitt,t  who,  at  one  time, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  to  his  house  to  a 
private  dinner,  and  assist  him  and  his  lady  in  propounding  leading 
questions. 

Sir  Henry  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  wines,  and  the 
Mormon  was  a  good  drinker;  and  he  proved  himself  the  equal 

*  Sir  Henry  L.  Bulwer,  brother  of  the  novelist,  born  in  1804,  died  in 
Naples,  23d  May,  1872.  lie  was  the  British  Minister  to  this  country  from 
1849  to  1852,  during  which  time,  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  negotiated. 

+  Almon  W.  Babbitt  was  agent  for  the  Mormons  before  the  Territory  of 
Utah  was  organized;  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Utah  Territory,  30th 
June,  1853,  and  served  until,  it  is  supposed,  he  was  massacred  by  the  Indians, 
or  some  Mormons  who  had  prejudices  against  him,  some  time  about  1857^ 
his  successor  having  been  appointed  6th  August,  1857.  Mr.  Babbitt  left  Fort 
Kearney,  6th  September,  1856,  to  go  to  Fort  Laramie,  and  was  never  heard 
from  afterward.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives 
from  Hancock  Co.,  in  1844. 

"Territory  of  Utah,  County  of  Salt  Lake. 

"Adolph  Razin,  of  the  City  and  County  of  Salt  Lake,  and  Territory  of 
Utah,  being  first  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  says:  'My  name  is  Adolph 
Razin;  I  was  formerly  known  in  the  Mormon  Church  as  Abraham  Levy;  that 
heretofore  I  made  an  affidavit  charging  one  George  Q.  Cannon  with  directing 
me  to  commit  the  crime  of  murder  upon  one  Almon  W.  Babbitt,  which  said 
affidavit  this  affiant  is  informed  is  in  possession  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington.  I  am  informed  that  the  said  George  Q.  Cannon  states 
that  he  was  in  California  at  the  time  Mr.  Babbitt  was  killed.  That  is  proba- 
bly true;  but  he  was  in  Utah  Territory  at  the  time  this  counsel  referred  to  was 
given  in  regard  to  the  killing — to  wit :  between  the  20th  and  25th  of  March, 
1855,  and  Almon  W.  Babbitt  was  killed  in  the  following  year,  I  think  in  July 
or  August,  1856.  A.  Razin.' 

"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  May,  A.D.  1874. 

"W.  P.  Appleby,  Notary  Public,  Salt  Lake  County." 
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of  all  three  of  us  in  diplomacy.  He  solicited  questions  of  every 
kind,  answered  them  as  he  pleased,  and  asked  for  more.  He 
knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  Mormons.  There  was  nothing  wrong 
in  them.  He  would  be  the  last  man  to  stay  among  them  if  there 
was.  But  the  Mormons  did  not  obtain  Vancouver,  and  to  this 
day,  there  is  not  a  foot  of  British  territory  where  a  polygamist  can 
live. 

As  we  were  leaving.  Sir  Henry  pro"posed  to  accompany  us  and 
call  at  the  White  House  and  inquire  for  the  president's  health,  and 
we  passed  the  vice-president.  Upon  our  reaching  the  White 
House  we  were  informed  that  the  president  had  just  ceased  to 
breathe.  On  my  way  home,  I  overtook  the  vice-president  and 
told  him  the  news.  It  is  difficult  and  perhaps  uncharitable  to 
describe  a  vice-president's  feehngs  under  such  circumstances. 
The  next  day  at  noon,  I  saw  him  inaugurated,  and  he  commenced 
removing  the  friends  of  Gen.  Taylor  more  summarily  than  Vice- 
President  Tyler  did  those  of  President  Harrison  or  Johnson  of 
President  Lincoln.  His  grief  at  the  death  of  the  president  was 
assuaged  in  that  way. 

Gen.  Taylor  undoubtedly  lost  his  life  by  presiding  at  a  Fourth- 
of-July  celebration,  during  a  long  open-air  speech  of  Hon.  Henry 
S.  Foote,*  senator  from  Mississippi.  It  was  one  of  the  warmest 
of  the  noted  warm  days  of  Washington.  A  small  and  poorly- 
shaded  stand  had  been  erected  upon  the  open  ground,  and  the 
president  and  the  orator  were  the  only  ones  who  continued  to 
occupy  it.  For  over  two  hours,  Foote  continued  to  speak,  and 
there  was  no  way  that  Gen.  Taylor  could  even  temporarily  leave 
the  stand  without  being  noticed  by  the  orator;  and,  as  they  were 
pohtical  opponents,  his  departure  from  the  stand  would  have  been 
considered  a  discourtesy.  It  was  new  business  for  Gen.  Taylor 
to  sit  out  one  of  Foote's  speeches  in  a  hot  day  like  that.  He  had 
been  forty  years  in  military  service,  and  almost  entirely  on  the 
frontier;  and  he  had  become  celebrated  for  his  powers  of  endur- 
ance and  freedom  from  all  sickness.  He  had  been  in  many  In- 
dian battles  before  he  won  his  laurels  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista.  But  now  he  was  compelled 
to  stand  a  new  test.  Almost  any  other  man  would  have  retreated. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  retreat,  and  so  he 
had  to  sit  through  that  speech — he  must  "fight  it  out  on  that 
line  if  it  took  all  summer."  At  length,  Foote's  physical  endurance 
gave  out  but  not  his  words.     I  saw  Gen.  Taylor  ascend  the  steps 

*  Henry  Stewart  Foote  was  elected  senator  from  Mississippi  in  1847,  and 
served  until  1852,  when  he  resigned  to  become  governor.  He  died  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  20th  May,  1880,  aged  80  years. 
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with  his  proverbial  elasticity,  and  I  saw  him  descend  with  appar- 
ent exhaustion.  He  was  taken  to  the  White  House  to  come  out 
no  more.  On  the  9th,  he  was  a  corpse,  and  there  was  a  political 
revolution ;  his  appointees  being  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
more  partisan  friends  of  the  vice-president,  Millard  Fillmore. 
The  administration  of  Gen.  Taylor  was  so  short  that  it  is  seldom 
alluded  to.  Yet  it  commended  itself  to  public  approbation  for  its 
signal  efforts  to  institute  a  reform  which  his  successors  have  ig- 
nored. He  would  listen  to  no  applications  for  office,  but  referred 
them  at  once  to  the  appropriate  cabinet  officer.  Gen.  Taylor 
considered  himself  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  his  cabi- 
net and  he  held  the  head  of  each  department  responsible  for  its 
conduct,  and  he  thought  that  head  should  select  its  own  instru- 
mentahties. 

Few  persons  who  have  never  visited  Washington  can  form  any 
conception  of  how  much  of  the  time  of  the  Executive  is  consumed 
with  appHcations  for  office.  Persons  desiring  no  office  often  wish 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  President,  and,  after  waiting  a  long 
time  in  the  ante-room  and  seeing  many  persons  still  ahead  of 
them,  they, often  give  the  matter  up  in  disgust. 

If  his  cabinet  did  not  make  judicious  ones  it  was  a  good 
reason  for  his  reorganizing  his  cabinet.  Under  his  policy, 
access  to  the  President  was  always  clear.  I  remember  once 
of  an  old  friend  of  his  asking  him  for  an  office.  His  answer 
was:  "I  hope  you  will  get  it,  sir;  and  if  the  cabinet  officer  has 
any  doubt  upon  the  matter,  I  will  authorize  you  to  refer  to  me." 
But  the  man  did  not  get  the  appointment,  although  the  General 
told  him  when  the  matter  came  up  in  the  cabinet  meeting,  if  there 
should  be  an  equal  division,  he  would  giVe  him  the  casting  vote. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  accustomed  to  accept  all  nomi- 
nations with  thanks,  and  that  he  had  accepted  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  them  before  the  Whig  National  Convention  indorsed  him. 
I  once  called  upon  him  to  introduce  some  of  my  Whig  constitu- 
ents, and  they  took  occasion  to  say  that  they  were  very  glad  that 
I,  though  a  Democrat,  was  supporting  his  policy  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  newly-acquired  Mexican  territory  as  Free  States. 
His  reply  was  that  he  knew  of  no  reason  why  any  one  should 
oppose  him  on  account  of  his  politics,  as  he  had  never  been  a 
politician,  had  accepted  all  the  nominations  that  had  been  ten- 
dered him,  without  regard  to  party,  and,  if  he  should  ever  be  a 
candidate  again,  he  should  do  exactly  as  he  did  before,  and  know 
no  difference  between  parties  who  might  nominate  him.  I  thought 
he  was  the  dry  est  old  joker  living.  Every  officer  in  my  district 
had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  one  of  opposite  politics,  and 
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now  he  talked  in  this  way.  But  I  afterward  found  out  that  he 
had  a  well-defined  policy  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  have  exemplified  it.*  In  some 
shape,  sooner  or  later,  this  policy  of  Gen.  Taylor  will  have  to  be 
tested.  Whatever  mistakes  President  Grant  may  have  made  arose 
from  his  non-acquaintance  with  the  qualifications  of  men  for  civil 
service.  His  mode  of  life,  like  that  of  Gen.  Taylor,  had  prevented 
it.  Gen.  Taylor  had  most  of  the  characteristics  of  Gen.  Grant. 
He  made  short  and  almost  inaudible  speeches,  and  wrote  short 
letters.  I  was  within  a  few  feet  of  him  when  he  read  his  inaugu- 
ral address.  His  tone  and  manner  were  like  those  of  Gen.  Grant. 
Gen.  Taylor  was  reticent,  a  machine-fighter,  of  dogged  persever- 
ance, not  knowing  when  he  was  defeated,  and  never  providing 

*  The  following  letters,  selected  from  a  large  number  of  the  same  import, 
will  illustrate  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor's  position ; 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  February  6th,  1848. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  i6th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the  next  chief- 
magistrate  of  the  country,  has  just  reached  me;  in  reply  to  which,  I  have  to 
state,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  not  changed  the  position  I  first  occu- 
pied, as  regards  my  being  a  candidate  for  that  high  office.  At  the  same  time, 
such  has  been  the  indications  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  party,  as  evinced 
by  large  meetings  in  many  of  the  States,  in  favor  of  my  being  a  candidate  for 
the  office  in  question,  as  to  justify  me,  without  departing  from  the  course  I 
have  marked  out  to  pursue,  to  accept  a  nomination  from  a  National  Conven- 
tion, should  such  be  held,  for  the  presidency  from  the  Whigs  or  Democrats, 
or  from  both,  should  they  think  proper  to  tender  it,  without  being  pledged, 
or  even  considering  myself  so,  to  advocate  the  views  or  opinions  of  either. 
And  I  again  repeat,  I  have  no  aspirations  for  civil  office,  and  am  only  a  can- 
didate so  far  as  the  good  people  of  the  country  have  made  me  so;  and  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  vote  for  me,  without  pledges,  for  the  presidency,  let 
them  cast  their  votes  at  the  proper  time  for  those  who  will  make  them.  And 
should  one  of  whom  be  preferred  to  myself,  and  honored  with  that  high 
station,  it  will  be  neither  a  matter  of  disappointment  or  mortification  to  me. 

With  consideration  of  high  respect  and  esteem,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Taylor. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  March  ijth,  1S48. 
Dear  Sir: — Your  communication  of  the  14th  instant,  requesting  of  me  my 
views  in  relation  to  certain  political  questions  therein  set  forth,  has  been  duly 
received  and  considered. 

I  regret  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that  I  deem  it  to  be  inconsistant  with  the 
position  which  I  have  long  since  assumed  in  relation  to  such  subjects,  to  an- 
swer definitely  your  inquiries;  and  that,  even  if  I  desired  on  this  occasion  to 
make  an  exception  in  your  favor,  my  great  want  of  time  at  the  present 
moment  would  not  permit  me  to  give  you  satisfactory  or  even  intelligible 
answers  to  your  numerous  questions. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Taylor. 
To  Mr.  John  W.  King,  near  Bayou  Sara. 
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any  means  of  retrea,t.  It  has  been  said  that  Gen.  Grant  is  the 
only  man  who  could  have  fought  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness. 
But  had  "  Old  Rough  and  Ready"  ever  got  into  that  Wilderness, 
he  would  have  come  out  on  the  same  side  that  Gen.  Grant  did; 
and,  had  he  lived,  I  think,  he  would  have  permanently  cleared 
the  way  for  disinterested  visitors  to  the  White  House  through  the 
wilderness  of  greedy  office-seekers. 

It  added  to  the  pleasure  of  my  first  election  that  I  was  to 
become  the  associate  of  the  most  learned  and  most  experienced 
statesmen  in  the  country:  one  who  had  grown  to  manhood  in 
the  Revolutionary  period,  and  had  heard  the  guns  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington:  one  who  had  had  a  commission  from  President 
Washington,  and  had  been  associated  in  public  life  with  every 
president  from  Washington  to  Tyler;  who  had  been  a  professor 
in  Harvard  University,  minister  to  several  foreign  courts,  cabinet 
officer,  United  States  senator,  president  of  the  United  States,  and, 
for  a  long  time,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Gen.  Lafayette  had  embraced  him  when  he  took  his  first  adieu 
of  America.  I  thought  if  I  was  not  going  to  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
I  was  going  very  near  there.  And  now  I  look  back  and  see  that 
my  life  and  his  cover  the  whole  history  of  the  Country.  Every 
president  whom  he  was  not  personally  acquainted  with,  I  have 
been.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  76  years  of  age  when  I  first 
took  my  seat  with  him,  in  1843,  'ii^d  I  served  with  him  until  he 
fell  in  his  seat,  in  February,  1848,  having  served  his  Country  for 
over  a  half-century,  and  in  a  greater  variety  of  responsible  posi- 
tions than  any  other  man.  He  was  called  the  "old  man  elo- 
quent;' but  his  eloquence  was  not  of  words  or  sentences  or 
fancy.  Nor  was  it  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  or  Charles  Sumner.  It  was  the 
eloquence  of  varied  and  as  near  universal  (as  could  be  said  of 
any  man)  information,  exhibited  in  the  fewest  possible  words  and 
with  a  sincere  vehemence  that  demonstrated  that  he  did  not  care 
where  he  bit  nor  whom  he  hurt.  It  was  a  sort  of  "sledge-ham- 
mer" or  "stand-from-under"  eloquence.  He  might  more  properly 
have  been  called  the  "old  man  satirical."  The  South  called  him 
the  "old  man  malignant,"  as  slavery  had  never  received  such  pon- 
derous blows  as  it  received  from  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  very 
seldom  spoke  upon  the  ordinary  subjects  of  legislation;  but  when 
he  did,  his  fellow-members  would  assemble  around  him  and  listen 
with  the  profoundest  attention  to  his  generally -acknowledged 
words  of  wisdom.  But  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  introducing  the 
slavery  question,  and  of  provoking  the  ire  of  its  friends-,  daring 
them  to  disputation,  justification,  and  proof.     During  one  of  his 
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bitter  philippics,  a  Southern  member  interrupted  him  by  saying 
that  nothing  but  his  old  age  prevented  a  personal  castigation. 
Mr.  Adams  responded:  "I  claim  no  favor  on  account  of  my  age. 
I  shall  never  call  for  United  States  troops  to  protect  my  manhood, 
as  the  South  does  to  protect  its  want  of  manhood  in  enslaving  an 
inferior  race."  Upon  a  few  occasions  he  so  far  passed  the  bounds 
of  delicacy  as  to  charge  that  slavery  had  defeated  the  reelection 
of  every,  Northern  president.  Little  did  he  think,  however,  during 
his  last  session,  that  there  was,  within  the  reach  of  his  feeble 
voice,  an  obscure  member  from  the  Free-States  who  was  to  be 
reelected  upon  this  very  slavery  question.  Still  less  did  he  think 
that  that  colleague,  the  first  Northern  president  to  be  reelected, 
was  to  be  assassinated.*  Had  he  been  alive  at  the  assassination, 
he  would  not  have  been  in  his  seat  many  hours  before  he  would 
have  found  occasion  to  say:  "The  slave-power  assassinates  whom 
it  can  not  defeat." 

Conspicuous  as  Mr.  Adams  always  was,  he  became  more  so 
after  he  was  struck  down  by  a  paralytic  attack,  which  deprived 
him  of  most  of  his  physical  strength,  and  reduced  his  voice  to 
but  little  above  a  whisper.  His  sight  and  hearing,  like  his  intel- 
lect, however,  were  preserved  to  the  last.  Occasionally,  when 
things  were  said  which  did  not  suit  him,  he  would  so  far  forget  his 
infirmities  as  to  attempt  to  rise,  and  then,  when  he  would  abandon 
the  attempt,  he  would  give  a  look  to  the  man  who  had  been 
speaking,  indicating  that  it  was  well  for  him  that  a  reply  could 
not  be  made.  It  was  understood  in  the  galleries,  as  well  as  in 
the  house,  that  the  color  of  his  head  was  the  index  of  his  feel- 
ings, it  often  becoming  as  red,  under  the  violent  declamations  of 
Southern  men,  as  living  coals  of  fire.  A  Southern  fire-eater  was 
vehemently  denouncing  Northern  anti-slavery  men,  when  Father 
Adams'  head  fired  up  with  his  usual  indignation.  Some  waggish 
member  exclaimed  to  the  orator:  "He  says  you  are  lying."  The 
speaker  at  once  dropped  the  line  of  his  speech,  assumed  a  bellig- 
erent attitude,  and  exclaimed:  "Who  says  I  am  lying?"  "Adams," 
"Adams,"  replied  several  members.  The  laughter  which  followed 
was  greatly  increased  when  Mr.  Adams,  putting  his  hand  upon  his 
head,  gave  a  significant  nod,  as  much  as  to  say:  "I  do  say  he  was 
lying."  No  man  was  more  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
sessions  of  the  House.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Sunday 
service  at  the  Capitol,  he  always  occupying  the  same  seat.  He 
was  with  us  there  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  life. 

*  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  Thirtieth  Congress  from  the  Seventh 
or  Springfield  District,  serving  from  1847  to  1849.  See  Appendix  A,  for  his 
colleagues. 
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It  was  upon  the  21st  February,  1848,  that  resolutions  were 
introduced,  thanking  our  generals  for  services  in  the  Mexican 
war  and  providing  for  gold' medals.  Everything  growing  out  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  tending  to  give  prominence  to 
Mexican-war  generals,  was  particularly  distasteful  to  Mr.  Adams, 
and  to  most  of  the  Whig  members.  We  had  suspended  the  rules 
and  ordered  the  previous  question,  Mr.  Adams  and  our  own  Lin- 
coln voting  in  the  negative,  and  to  show  the  mutability  of  men. 
I  will  add  that  Robert  Toombs  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of 
Georgia,  then  Whig  members  of  Congress  (both  now  living),  as 
were  Adams  and  Lincoln,  voted  with  them.  As  the  speaker  was 
putting  the  question  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  resolutions,  Mr. 
Adams  fell  over  in  his  seat  and  was  taken  from  the  House  in  a 
dying  condition.*  Subsequently,  when  a  motion  was  put  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  escort  his  remains  to  Massachusetts,  a 
Southern  member  voted  vociferously  "No!"  When  reproved  by 
a  friend,  his  reply  was:  "What's  the  use  of  sending  him  home? 
His  people  think  more  of  his  corpse  than  they  do  of  any  man 
living,  and  will  reelect  it,  and  send  it  back."  I  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  escort,  and  there  had  been  no  such  demonstration 
prior  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  left  Washington  on  Mon- 
day, and  remained  over  at  Baltimore  for  a  demonstration.  The 
same  at  Philadelphia,  Tuesday;  New  York,  Wednesday;  Spring- 
field, Thursday;  and  Boston,  Friday.  On  Saturday,  after  the 
customary  funeral  services  at  his  old  family  church  at  Quincy,  we- 
deposited  his  remains  with  those  of  his  father.  President  John: 
Adams.  At  all  the  stopping-places  along  the  route  public  dem- 
onstrations were  made,  and  resolutions  and  addresses  from  the 
different  corporations  were  presented  to  the  committee.  Over 
and  over  again  we  would  hear  the  expression:  "He  died  exactly 
as  we  wished  to  have  him.  Like  Chatham,  he  fell  at  his  post." 
Upon  the  committee's  return  to  Bostont  on  Saturday  eve,  they 

*  Mr.  Adams  has  a  son,  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  grandsons  now 
living  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

t  The  following  letter  is  from  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  born  17th  January, 
1802,  and  son  of  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  President  of  Harvard  University  when 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  in  the  law-school  there: 

Quincy,  Mass.,  April  S,  1882. 
Hon.  John  Wentworth,  Chicago, 

My  dear  Sir: — Permit  me  to  express  the  great  pleasure  I  have  received  from 
the  perusal  of  your  lecture  on  the  five  great  statesmen  of  the  United  States. 
I  knew  one  of  them  from  my  childhood;  three  of  them  from  1826;  and  Col. 
Benton  from  a  later  period.  Yet,  at  my  advanced  age,  reminiscences  like 
yours,  of  the  men  I  admired  in  my  youth,  are  particularly  interesting;  and  I. 
take  the  liberty  of  recalling  an  acquaintance  I  made  with  you  at  your  attend- 
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were  entertained  by  the  corporation  of  Boston,  Among  the 
guests  was  the  celebrated  orator,  scholar,  and  statesman,  Harri- 
son G.  Otis,*  in  his  83d  year,  who  entertained  us,  in  a  manner 
never  to  be  forgotten,  with  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Hartford 
Conventiont  of  18 14,  of  which  he  was  a  leading  member.  He 
died  on  the  28th  October  "following,  greatly  pleased  that  he  had 
had  such  an  opportunity  to  defend,  in  the  presence  of  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  one  man  from  every  State  of  the  Union,  a  greatly- 
abused  convention,  whose  airiis,  he  contended,  were  patriotic. 

Whilst  I  have  been  in  Congress  with  one  man  who  had  been 
president  before  I  was  elected,  I  have  served  with  James  Buch- 
anan, Abraham  Lincoln,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  James  A. 
Garfield,  and  I  will  not  forget  Jefferson  Davis  of  the  confederacy. 
When  a  man  enters  Congress  and  looks  around  for  some  man 
who  is  to  become  president  at  some  day,  he  must  forecast  the 
future  predominant  question  and  then  look  for  the  man  who  can 
command  the  most  confidence  for  his  identification  with  it.  .  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  no  man  has  ever  filled  the  presiden- 
tial chair  before  the  present  incumbant  who  has  not  been  a  gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army  or  in  Congress. 

Then  I  was  in  Congress  with  one  man  who  had  been  vice- 
president,  John  C.  Calhoun.  After  him  I  was  with  William  R. 
King,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Hannibal  Hamlin,.  Andrew  Johnson, 
Henry  Wilson,  and  Schuyler  Colfax;  and  I  will  not  forget  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  of  the  confederacy. 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  vice-president  when  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  president.  Mr.  Adams  not  only  felt  aggrieved  that  his  father 
(John  Adams)  was  defeated  by  a  Southern  man,  as  he  himself 
was,  but  that  his  own  vice-president,  a  Southern  man,  should  be 
reelected.  They  both  ended  their  lives  in  Congress,  but  the 
vice-president  was  in  the  upper  house.  One  died  at  his  post. 
The  other  wished  to  do  so,  and  came  near  it.    But  it  was  ordered 

ance  at  the  obsequies  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  when  I  was  mayor  of  Boston, 
to  thank  you  for  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  former  days.  Wishing  you 
health  and  prosperity,  I  am,  very  truly  yours,  Josiah  Quincy. 

*  Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  the  eldest  ex-member  of  Congress  in  point  of 
service  that  Mr.  Wentworth  ever  saw.  He  was  a  member  of  Fifth  Congress 
in  1797,  the  first  year  of  the  presidency  of  John  Adams,  and  served  through 
his  term,  was  United  States  district  attorney,  judge,  mayor  of  Boston,  and 
United  States  senator  from  181 7  to  1822. 

+  See  "  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  with  a  review  of  the  Policy  of 
the  United  States  Government,  which  led  to  the  War  of  1812.  By  Hon, 
Theodore  Dwight,  secretary  of  the  Convention.  Published  in  1833,  by 
Messrs.  Russell,  Ordiorne  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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that  he  should  die  where  one  of  his  disciples*  (Wirz)  was  after- 
ward hung,  in  the  old  Capitol  building.  These  two  men  were 
the  intellectual  heads  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  slavery  question, 
and  both  were  denounced  by  the  conservative  men  of  the  Country 
as  fanatics ;  and  the  memory  of  each  is  sacredly  venerated  in  his 
own  section  of  the  country,  and  equally  execrated  in  that  of  the 
other.  Yet  both  of  them  served  in  the  bonds  of  personal  and 
political  friendship  as  members  of  the  cabinet  through  the  entire 
term  of  President  James  Monroe's  administration.  When  the 
eulogies  were  pronounced  in  the  Senate  upon  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  present,  but  had  nothing  to  say  of  one  with  whom 
he  had  been  so  long  and  intimately  associated. 

The  most  interesting  period  of  my  congressional  life  was  when 
I  was  associated  with  the  four  greatest  men  who  were  in  Congress 
together  at  any  one  time.  They  were  all  born  in  the  Revolution- 
ary period.  They  were  all  older  than  our  Government.  The 
oldest,  Henry  Clay,  was  born  in  1777.  The  other  three  were 
born  within  three  months  of  each  other,  in  1782.  Three  of  them 
were  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  War  of  1812, 
and  one.  Col.  Benton,  was  an  officer  in  that  War.  All  were  born 
in  the  thirteen  original  States,  representing  the  two  extremes  and 
the  centre,  one  in  New  Hampshire,  one  in  each  of  the  Carolinas, 
and  one  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  born  in  South  Carolina, 
and  he  did  not  forget  it.  The  other  three  were  born  in  what  be- 
came the  United  States,  and  they  did  not  forget  it.  One  had  not 
been  out  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri in  182 1,  while  the  others  had  been  senators  at  different 
times,  Mr.  Clay  having  commenced  as  early  as  1806.  All  four 
were  in  the  Senate  together  in  1832.  Afterward,  they  parted  to 
hold  other  public  positions  and  to  enjoy  private  life.  All  three 
had  been  secretary  of  state,  Calhoun  had  been  vice-president, 
and  Clay  was  elected  speaker  in  181 1,  the  day  he  took  his  seat, 
and  so  continued  twelve  years,  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  Hoiise. 
Clay  had  fought  two  duels,  killing  no  one.  Benton  had  fought 
one,  killing  his  opponent,  'i'hree  had  been  candidates  for  presi- 
dent. Clay  was  once  nominated  and  came  near  an  election. 
Benton  absolutely  prohibited  the  use  of  his  name  for  the  office, 
and  declared  that,  when  a  man  once  had  presidential  aspirations, 
his  usefulness  was  impaired,  as  he  became  a  moral  coward.  He 
furthermore  predicted  that  no  standing  candidate  for  the  office 
could  be  elected. 

*  Henry  Wirz,  a  captain  in  the  rebel  service,  was  hung,  loth  Nov.,  1865, 
at  the  Old  Capitol  prison,  for  his  fatal  cruelty  to  imprisoned  Union  soldiers  at 
the  Andeijsonville,  Ga. ,  prison,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war. 
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As  a  stalwart  supporter  of  General  Jackson's  administration  I 
early  imbibed  great  admiration  for  Col.  Benton,  and  his  speeches 
had  great  influence  over  me,  and  I  had  corresponded  with  him 
before  going  to  Washington,  although  I  had  never  seen  him.  I 
was  in  the  House  during  the  last  eight  years  he  was  in  the  Senate. 
We  both  then  went  into  private  life,  but  met  as  colleagues  two 
years  thereafter,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  battle  to- 
gether unsuccessfully  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. The  other  three.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  had  passed 
away.  After  that  I  saw  no  more  of  Benton  until,  whilst  I  was 
mayor*  for  the  first  time,  he.  came  here  in  1 85  7,  to  deliver  a  lecture, 
when  I  passed  a  day  in  driving  him  around  Chicago.  In  about  a 
year  he,  too,  passed  away,  whilst  dictating  in  faint  whispers  to  his 
daughter,  material  for  his  great  work,  "  Thfe  Abridged  Debates  of 
Congress." 

I  can  not  state  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster. Het  and  my  father  were  born  within  a  short  distance  and 
a  few  months  of  each  other.  My  father  had  supported  him  the 
first  time  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  from  New  Hampshire,  in 
1813,  before  I  was  born.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  same  college 
with  myself  My  earhest  recollections  were  of  being  presented 
to  him  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  going  to  become  the 
greatest  man  in  the  Country.  I  think  I  never  heard  him  make  a 
speech  until  he  visited  Chicago  in  1837.  He  was  in  private  life 
when  I  first  entered  Congress,  and  I  often  met  him  when  he 
came  to  Washington  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  United  States 
Court.  He  took  the  place  of  Rufus  Choate,  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  1845,  and  there  continued  until  he  entered  Mr. 
Fillmore's  cabinet  in  1850.  He  was  always  very  kind  to  me,  fre- 
quently alluding  to  my  being  one  of  the  sons  of  old  Dartmouth, 
and  when  he  gave  his  celebrated  dinner  to  the  alumni  of  that 
college,  at  Washington,  he  called  on  me  to  assist  in  preparing  his 
list  of  invitations.     He  died  at  his  Marshfield  home,  while  secre- 

*  For  his  first  message,  see  Appendix  D. 

t  Daniel  Webster  was  born  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  i8th  January,  1782.     Paul 
Wentworth  was  born  at  Dover,  N.  H.,   22d  April,    1782.     Both  resided  at 

■Portsmouth,  N. H.,  from  1808  to  181 1.  Mr.  Webster  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  from  New  Hampshire  in  1813.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1801,  and  John  Wentworth  of  Chicago  in  1836.     Mr.  Wentworth  was 

•editing  a  Democratic  newspaper,  in  Chicago,  four  months  after  graduating, 
and  Mr.  Webster  came  to  Chicago  about  the  1st  June,  1837,  to  make  his  great 
Whig  speech,  which  Mr.  Wentworth  reviewed  in  his  Chicago  Democrat,  from 
a  Democratic  stand-point.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton  of  St.  Louis,  who  furnished  him  with 
important  documents  in  defence  of  the  Jackson-VanBuren  policy. 
2 
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tary  of  state,  23d  October,  1852,  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Clay^ 
leaving  Benton  as  the  last  of  the  four  great  men  to  die. 

While  giving  my  personal  impressions*  of  these  four  great  men, 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  my  opportunities  for  forming  such 
impressions.  I  am  setting  up  no  claim  as  a  historian  or  biogra- 
pher. I  am  but  an  ex-congressman,  thanking  early  settlers  for 
opportunities  that  they  gave  me;  and,  in  order  that  my  sense  of 
obligation  may  be  the  more  highly  appreciated,  I  am  reminding 
them  of  the  great  men  their  kindness  allowed  me  to  be  associated 
with.  I  am  but  giving  my  own  personal  impressions  without  the 
least  desire  to  fasten  those  impressions  upon  others.     Men  ask 

*  The  author  has  been  surprised  at  the  notice  which  has  been  taken  of  his- 
"  jiersonal  impressions"  of  the  men  which  formed  the  subject  of  this  lecture  by 
so  many  of  their  contemporaries  in  Congress,  as  evinced  by  letters  to  him. 
From  a  very  large  numiier  of  those  letters,  he  has  selected  three,  deriving 
additional  importance  from  the  age  of  their  authors.  The  first  is  from  Hon. 
Amasa  J.  Parker,  now  in  his  76th  year,  who  was  in  the  House  under  Presi- 
dent VanBuren's  administration  from  183710  1839,  entering  six  years  before 
the  author,  and  afterward  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  The 
second  is  from  Hon.  Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer,  now  in  his  90th  year,  who  entered 
Congress  with  the  author  and  served  from  1843  to  1845,  and  was  afterward 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey.  The  third  is  from  the  oldest 
congressman  now  living,  Hon.  Artemas  Hale  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  now  in. 
his  99th  year,  who  was  in  the  House  from  1845  to  1849. 

Letter  from  Judge  Parker  of  New  York. 

Albany,  N.Y.,  March  2j,  1882. 
Hon.  John  Wentworth, — Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  perusal  of  your  lecture,  as  published  in  the  Chicago  newspapers.  When  I 
was  in  the  House,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  it,  and  the  four  other  great 
men  of  whom  you  speak  were  in  the  Senate,  and  I  knew  them  all,  though  I 
was  better  acquainted  with  Webster  and  Benton  than  with  Clay  and  Calhoun. 
They  were  men  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  our  country.  I  am 
glad  you  have,  by  your  reminiscences,  done  so  much  to  explain  their  peculiar 
and  different  characters  and  to  preserve  their  memory. 

With  great  regard,  I  am,  truly  yours,  Amasa  J.  Parker. 

\ 
Letter  from  Judge  Elmer  of  New  Jersey. 

Bridgeto.n',  N.  J.,  March  24th,  1882. 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  remembrance  in  send- 
ing to  me  The  Times,  containing  your  lecture.  1  can  not  read  it  myself,  being^ 
now  in  my  90th  year,  and  without  sufficient  eye-sight  to  enable  me  to  read 
the  plainest  print,  but  it  has  been  read  to  me  by  my  granddaughter,  and  I 
have  listened  to  it  with  deep  interest.  It  ought  to  be  published  in  more  per- 
manent form.  Your  appreciation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  five  most  dis- 
tinguished men  the  Country  has  ever  produced,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  just, 
and  are  certainly  too  good  to  be  lost  to  the  Country.  During  the  short  time 
I  was  in  Congress,  I  associated  with  Mr.  Adams  more  intimately,  and  perhaps 
knew  him  better  than  you  did  then  or  even  afterward,  but  I  have  been  espe- 
cially interested  in  your  account  of  Mr.  Clay.  Much  of  what  you  state  was 
entirely  new  to  me,  although  in  exact  accordance  with  my  understanding  of 
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why  we  have  no  such  great  men  now?  The  answer 'often  is,  that 
we  have  so  many  of  them  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  any 
one  of  them  to  become  very  conspicuous.  But  where,  now,  are 
your  many  Calhouns,  many  Clays,  many  Websters,  or  many  Ben- 
tons?  Where  is  there  any  one  man  equal  to  any  one  of  them  in 
that  particular  line  for  which  he  gained  his  preeminence?  One 
does  not  have  to  read -much  of  the  world's  history  to  learn  that 
great  men  have  generally  appeared  in  clusters,  and,  after  their 
departure,  neither  liad  a  peer  for  a  long  time.  Such  was  the  case 
when  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Canning,  and  Lord 

his  disposition  and  character.  His  letter  on  the  subject  of  Texas,  lost  him 
the  vote'of  New  York,  and  his  election  as  president. 

Respectfully,  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer. 

Hon.  John  Wentworth. 

Letter  from  Hon.  Artemas  Hale  of  Massachusetts. 

Bridgewater,  Mass.,  March  24th,  1882. 
Hon.  John  Wentworth, — My  dear  Friend  and  tolleague: — Old  as  I  am, 
I  can  not  omit  thanking  you  most  heartily  for  your  reminiscences  of  the  five 
most  eminent  men  that  the  Country  has  produced.  I  wish  we  had  a  few  such 
men  now.  Your  address  carries  me  back  to  the  time  when  we  were  both  in 
the  House.  The  times  then  seemed  portentious,  but  who  could  have  antici- 
pated the  events  that  have  transpired  since? 

My  time  for  any  participation  in  political  matters  has  long  since  passed,  but 
I  try  to  keep  posted  up  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  busy  world  around  me. 
By  the  favor  of  a  benificent  Providence,  my  health  remains  pretty  good,  but  I 
can  not  escape  the  infirmities  incident  to  old  age.  With  pleasant  recollections 
of  former  times,  I  remain,  with  great  respect  and  esteem. 

Yours,  etc.,        Artemas  Hale. 

[Died,  3d  August,  1882:  aged  98  years  and  10  months.] 

Having  doubts  of  the  ability  of  a  maa  so  near  one  hundred  years  of  age  to 
write  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  like  the  above,  with  a  chirography  that 
would  indicate  a  business  man  not  over  fifty  years  of  age,  the  author  addressed 
a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  postmaster,  and  subjoined  is  his  answer : 

Bridgewater,  Mass.,  March  2g,  1882. 

Hon.  John  Wentworth, — Sir: — Yours  of  the  2Sth  inst.  was  received 
this  morning.  You  can  rest  assured  that  his  letter,  (autograph  and  all)  was 
in  Mr.  Hale's  own  handwriting.  He  is  remarkably  well  for  a  man  of  his  age. 
He  will  be  99  in  October  next.  He  takes  two  daily  papers,  viz. :  Boston 
Advertiser  in  the  morning  and  Boston  Journal  in  the  afternoon,  and  is  usually 
the  first  man  at  my  office  for  his  paper  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail.  He  also 
takes  three  weekly  papers  and  two  or  more  monthly  periodicals.  He  keeps  up 
his  interest  in  all  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  is  well  posted  in  all  our 
town  affairs.  We  have  just  completed  a  library  and  memorial  hall  at  an 
expense  of  $12,000  or  $13,000,  toward  which  Mr.  Hale  contributed  $2000.  He 
has  always  been  a  gentleman  that  rich  or  poor  citizens  have  felt  free  to  call  on 
for  advice  or  assistance,  and  in  whom  all  find  a  kind  adviser  and  sympathizing 
friend.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  you  several  times  as  a  friend  during  the 
time  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.     Excuse  me  for  saying  so  much. 

Yours  respectfully,      Lewis  Holmes,  Postmaster. 
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North  figured  in  England.  Providence  seems  to  have  ordered 
that  no  one  •  man  should  monopolize  all  the  greatness  of  his 
period.  When  you  speak  of  these  four  great  men,  the  hearer 
naturally  concludes  that  there  was  in  some  respects  quite  a  simi- 
larity between  them.  Yet  four  great  men  could  scarcely  be  so 
dissimilar  in  their  distinguishing  points  of  greatness.  Calhoun 
was  distinguished  for  his  logic,  Webster  for  his  arguments,  Clay 
for  his  eloquence,  Benton  for  his  research. 

The  next  one  of  these  four  great  men  whom  I  met  with  at 
Washington  was  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  in  March,  1844.  It  was  whilst  the  question  of  annexing 
Texas  was  being  agitated,  in  which  the  western  and  southern 
Democrats  were  in  sympathy.  He  invited  me  to  his  residence 
one  evening,  and  he  had  me  alone.  He  was  the  most  charming 
man  in  conversation  whom  I  ever  heard.  He  spoke  of  Chicago 
very  interestedly,  of  which  he  had  derived  considerable  informa- 
tion through  his  official  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  Fort  Dear- 
born whilst  secretary  of  war,  from  1817  to  1825.  He  spoke  of 
the  West  as  the  natural  ally  of  the  South,  and  of  the  Mississippi 
and  upper  lakes  as  great  inland  seas  deserving  the  same  govern- 
mental consideration  as  the  oceanic  waters.  He  presented  me 
with  a  book  containing  his  biograpliy  and  speeches,  with  his 
compliments  and  autograph.  I  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  evening's 
conversation  and  pasted  it  in  the  book,  but  the  Chicago  fire  has 
prevented  me  from  giving  you  the  seductive  language  of  one  who 
had  been  for  many  years  plotting  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  to 
a  young  and  inexperienced  member  of  Congress.  I  overtook 
Col.  Benton  on  my  way  home;  and  when  he  ascertained  where  I 
had  been,  and  saw  my  book,  he  became  extremely  violent,  aver- 
ring that  he  could  tell  me  every  word  that  Calhoun  had  uttered. 
He  said  it  was  Mr.  Calhoun's  custom  to  early  procure  interviews 
with  young  men,  and  instill  into  their  minds  the  seeds  of  secession, 
nulification,  and  treason.  At  the  close  of  the  Tyler  administration 
he  went  into  private  Kfe,  and  there  remained  until  he  came  to  the 
Senate  in  December,  1845,  where  he  continued  until  his  death, 
31st  March,  1850.  I  heard  his  last  speech,  and  was  at  his  funeral. 
He  was  the  first  of  these  four  great  men  to  die.  The  other  three 
were  at  his  funeral,  two  of  whom  delivered  eulogies,  and  you  can 
guess  who  the  silent  one  was. 

Henry  Clay  came  to  Washington  to  deliver  an  address  before 
the  American  Colonization  Society  during  my  first  session,  but 
he  did  not  come  into  the  Senate  until  my  seventh  year,  in  1849, 
after  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Taylor.  I  served  with  him  but  one 
Congress,  but  that  was  almost  a  continuous  one,  the  first  session 
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extending  to  30th  Sept.,  1850.  And  he  died  while  I  was  out  of 
Congress,  as  also  did  Webster  and  Benton.  My  opportunities 
for  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Clay  were  greater 
than  with  those  of  all  the  others,  although  they  covered  a  shorter 
period  of  time.  My  room  was  near  his,  and  I  passed  his  parlor 
to  reach  it.  I  sat  at, the  same  table  and  often  walked  to  and 
from  the  Capitol  in  his  company.  Every  one  walked  in  those 
days.  We  had  neither  horse-cars  nor  omnibuses.  I  can  remem- 
ber of  no  one  who  kept  a  private  carriage,  except  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  he  had  but  one  horse.  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have 
heard  Henry  Clay  converse  under  every  vicissitude  of  mind  or 
temper.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was  Gen.  Leslie  Combs 
of  Kentucky,*  who  was  often  at  Washington,  made  Mr.  Clay's 
parlor  his  headquarters,  and  entertained  his  friends  there  in  his 
absence.  In  May,  1872,  I  was  at  Lexington,  and  was  surprised 
to  meet  the  General,  whom  I  had  supposed  had  been  dead  many 
years,  as  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  181 2.  He  did  not 
recognize  me  at  first,  but  when  I  said,  "General,  I  was  accustomed 
often  to  see  you  in  Mr.  Clay's  parlor,  and  you  were  sitting  there 
when  I  saw  you  last."  He  responded:  "' Here  comes  Wentworth  ! 
Now  we  will  find  out  what  the  House  has  "been  d6ing.'  That  is 
what  Mr.  Clay  used  to  say  when  he  would  hear  your  footsteps  on 
the  stairs." 

Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  like  a  college  professor  demonstrating  to 
his  class.  His  position  was  stationary,  and  he  used  no  gesticula- 
tion. His  pale  and  livid  countenance  indicated  the  cloister.  His 
voice  was  silvery  and  attractive,  but  very  earnest.  His  eyes  indi- 
cated quick  perception.  Starting  with  the  most  plausible  premises, 
he  would  carry  you  irresistibly  along  with  more  plausible  reason- 
ing until  you  would  be  puzzled  to  know  how  much  back-track  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  for  you  to  take  to  avoid  conclusions 
which  would  make  it  difficult  to  tell  the  difference  between  your 
views  and  those  of  a  South-Carolina  secessionist.  After  having 
heard  all  the  senators  speak,  if  a  stranger  should  select  the  one, 
irrespective  of  doctrine,  who  came  nearest  a  saint,  he  would  select 
Mr.  Calhoun :  and  such  he  is  held  to  be  throughout  most  of  the 
South  to  this  day.  College  professors  in  the  South  were  his  great 
admirers,  and  taught  his  doctrines  to  their  students.  Educated 
clergymen  and  all  fashionable  society  there  lost  no  opportunities 
of  manifesting  their  admiration  of  him.     "Have  you  seen  Mr. 

*  Gen.  Leslie  Combs,  born  in  Clark  Co.,  Ky.,  28th  Nov.,  I793>  was  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  lived 
at  Lexington,  Ky. ,  and  was  a  devoted  personal  and  political  friend  of  Henry 
Clay.     He  died  21st  August,  1881. 
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Calhoun?"  "Do  you  think  of  leaving  without  seeing  Mr.  Cal- 
houni^"  were  questions  invariably  asked  by  Southern  congressmen 
of  their  consituents  visiting  Washington.  And  Mr.  Calhoun's 
prestige  was  so  worked  up  that  Southern  visitors,  both  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  were  as  much  expected  to  call  upon  him  as  upon  the 
President.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  gaining  a  strong  foot- 
hold among  the  scholars  of  the  North,  who  seemed  incapable  of 
resisting  the  seductive  reasoning  of  his  perceptive,  comprehensive, 
and  analytic  mind.  Senator  John  P.  Hale*  of  New  Hampshire,  once 
came  to  my  seat  and  said:  "I  aih  going  to  astonish  you.  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  just  brought  to  me  a  letter,  which  he  said  he  had 
just  received  from  President  Nathan  Lord,t  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  about  him  and  the 
college.  He.  left  me,  asserting  that  President  Lord  was  one  of 
the  ablest  thinkers  and  profoundest  reasoners  in  the  country." 
At  that  time.  President  Lord  was  not  only  the  head  of  the  col- 
lege, but  of  the  Congregational  denomination  in  New  England. 
With  a  bravery  worthy  of  a  better  cause  he  followed  Mr.  Calhoun's 
doctrines  to  their  natural  sequence,  and  he  had  to  give  up  his 
position.  No  man  ever  exerted  the  influence  upon-  this  country 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  did.  All  the  calamities  of  the  late  war  were 
the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  doctrines  of  which  he  was  the  father, 
and  to  which  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  was  manifested  by  his 
advocacy  of  them  in  his  dying  hour. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  last  speech,  the  whole  of 
which  I  heard.     He 'came  into  the  senate  chamber,  supported  by 

*  John  P.  Hale  first  entered  Congress  with  Mr.  Wentworth.  He  repre- 
sented the  same  district  in  which  Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  Hale  himself  were  born. 
He  died  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  i8th  November,  1873.  M^.  Hale  sat  upon  the 
stage  when  Mr.  W.  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1836.  They  met 
again  as  members  of  the  28th  Congress,  in  1843. 

+  Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.D.,  held  the  position  of  President  of  Dartmouth 
College,  with  great  profit  to  the  Institution  and  honor  to  himself,  from  1828 
to  1863,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  trustees  upon 
the  following  resolution  of  a  New- Hampshire  Conference  of  Congregational 
Churches : 

'■^Resolved,  That  we  cherish  a  sincere  regard  for  the  venerable  President  of 
Dartmouth  College,  for  the  rare  qualifications  he  possesses  for  the  high  office 
he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  filled;  but  that  we  deeply  regret  that  its  welfare  is 
greatly  imperiled  by  the  existence  of  a  popular  prejudice  against  it,  arising 
from  the  publication  and  use  of  some  of  his  peculiar  views,  touching  public 
affairs,  tending  to  embarrass  our  Government  in  its  present  fearful  struggle, 
and  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  resistance  of  its  enemies  in  arm^. " 

He  continued  to  advocate  the  Calhoun  doctrine  until  his  death,  9th  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  aged  78.  Yet  he  had  two  sons  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  one  as  major  of  Indiana  volunteers,  and  one  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  Vermont  volunteers. 
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two  friends.  Every  one  saw  that  his  hours  were  numbered.  He 
feebly  addressed  the  presiding  officer,  and  asked  that  Senator 
James  M.  Mason,*  of  Virginia,  be  permitted  to  read  his  speech. 
He  lingered  through  the  whole  reading,  although  consuming  quite 
two  hours,  his  eyes  moving  about  his  audience  to  notice  its  effect. 
Here  is  one  of  the  closing  passages:  "If  you  who  represent  the 
strongest  portion  can  not  agree  to  settle  this  question  upon  the 
broad  principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so,  and  let  the  States  we 
both  represent  agree  to  separate  and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are 
unwilling  we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we  shall  know 
■what  to  do." 

If  a  man  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  high  position  and  age,  standing  upon 
the  brink  of  eternity,  could  thus  speak,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture 
■what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  younger  members  from  the 
.South.  Senator  Mason  read  the  speech  in  a  very  haughty  and 
■defiant  tone,  well  calculated  to  engender  the  bitterest  feelings.  I 
saw  him  afterward  when  he  was  not  so  defiant.  It  was  upon  one 
•cold  day  in  November,  when  he,  with  John  Slidell,t  was  exercis- 
ing himself  in  the  open  air  at  Fort  Warren,  in  Massachusetts, 
reaping,  at  sixty-five  years  of  age,  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
•doctrines. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that,  had  a  man  like  James  Buchanan 
been  President,  instead  of  Zachary  Taylor,  the  South  would  have 
tested  its  strength  at  this  time,  when  the  passions  of  the  people 
Tvere  so  much  excited  respecting  the  admission  of  California  as  a 
free  State.  I  heard  this  speech  upon  the  4th  of  March,  1850; 
and  upon  the  2d  of  April  thereafter,  I  attended  his  funeral  in  the 
same  chamber.  Clay,  Webster,  and  others  made  the  customary 
eulogistic  speeches.  But  Benton  was  as  silent  as  Mr.  CalhounJ 
was  when  John  Quincy  Adams  died.  The  great  Webster  made 
an  appeal  to  his  magnanimity  in  the  hour  of  death,  but  Benton 
rephed:  "He  is  not  dead,  sir — he  is  not  dead.  There  may  be 
no  vitality  in  his  body,  but  there  is  in  his  doctrines.  The  last 
thing  I  did  before  leaving  home  was  to  denounce  him  and  his 

*  James  M.  Mason  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
t837  to  1839.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1847,  and  served  until  the 
Rebellion.     He  died  28th  April,  1 871,  near  Alexandria,  Va, 

+  John  .Slidell  entered  Congress  with  Mr.  'Wentworth  in  1843.  He  was 
•elected  to  the  Senate  in  1853,  and  served  until  the  Rebellion.  He  died  in 
London,  England,  29th  July,  1871. 

t  Mr.  Calhoun  has  no  sons,  but  several  grandsons,  now  living.  Among 
them  is  John  C.  Calhoun,  a  planter,  near  Sunny  Side  and  Grand  Lake,  Chicot 
Co.,  Arkansas.  His  old  residence  at  Pendleton,  Anderson  Co.,  B.C.,  is  now 
occupied  by  his  son-in-law,  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  formerly  charge 
^'affaires  at  Belgium. 
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treasonable  sentiments,  and  I  shall  do  the  same  thing  when  I 
return  home.  My  people  can  not  distinguish  between  a  man  and 
his  principles — between  a  traitor  and  treason.  They  can  not 
eulogize  the  one  and  denounce  the  other.  Calhoun  died  with 
treason  in  his  heart  and  on  his  lips,  and  they  know  it.  Whilst  I 
am  discharging  my  duty  here,  his  disciples  are  disseminating  his 
poison  all  over  my  State."  The  foresight  of  Col.  Benton  is  made 
apparent  by  remembering  that  at  the  next  election,  after  he  had 
been  renominated  by  a  large  majority,  the  Calhoun  men  bolted 
the  Democratic  Convention  and  secured  the  election  of  the  Whig 
candidate.  But  for  these  Calhoun  men,  all  elected  as  members: 
of  the  same  political  organization  as  Col.  Benton,  he  would  have 
had  another  term,  and,  in  all  probabihty,  the  honor  of  dying  at 
his  post.  The  war  upon  Col.  Benton,  the  frequent  raids  into 
Kansas,  and  the  early  battle  ,at  Wilson's  Creek  with  Missouri 
rebels,  at  which  the  gallant  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon*  fell,  almost  the 
first  martyr  of  the  war,  show  that  he  did  not  underestimate  the 
danger  from  Calhounism  in  his  State.  Those  best  posted  in  Mis- 
souri politics,  say  that  nearly  every  man  in  the  State,  who  was 
opposed  to  Col.  Benton,  in  his  hfetime,  sympathized  with  the 
rebels.  Mr.  Calhoun  always  prided  himself  upon  his  civility, 
decorum,  and  observance  of  all  the  rules  of  propriety  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men.  One  would  not  be  justified  in  saying, 
from  his  own  stand-point,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  ever  did  or  said  an 
uncivil  thing.  One  day,  after  characterizing  the  effects  of  spread- 
ing anti-slavery  sentiments  among  the  slaves  of  the  South,  he  said 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  define  the  rules  which  would  govern  his 
conduct  with  anti-slavery  men.  If  one  of  them  asked  him  a  civil 
question,  he  should  give  him  a  civil  answer,  and  nothing  more. 
He  should  never  originate  a  conversation  with  one  of  them  unless 
in  the  Hne  of  unavoidable  business.  If  one  offered  to  him  his 
hand,  he  should  take  it.  But  he  should  never  offer  his  hand  to 
one.  With  this  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  I  presume,  originated  at 
the  South  what  is  called  social  ostracism ;  but  all  the  ostracizers. 
have  not  the  culture  and  refinement  that  the  great  South  Caro- 
linian had.  In  my  early  congressional  career,  when  I  was  sup- 
porting the  annexation  of  Texas,  I  received  a  great  many  hearty- 
shakes  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Calhoun.     But  when  I  became  ark 

*  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  was  born  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  14th  July,  1819;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  the  Class  of  1841;  served  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican 
wars;  and  was  stationed  at  the  Arsenal  at  Missouri,  when  the  Rebellion  com- 
menced. He  was  killed  at  Wilson's  Creek,  loth  August,  1861,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  rebels,  having  bequeathed  $30,000  (nearly  all  his  property)  to 
the  Government,  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
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advocate  of  the  freedom  of  the  Mexican  acquisition,  I  received 
only  those  shakes  which  I  went  after,  knowing  the  terms.  Mr. 
C.'s.  history  shows  us  how  very  bad  a  very  good  man  can  be. 
His  hfe  was  spotless,  but  his  influence  was  extremely  deleterious. 
Henry  Clay  was  a  great  admirer  of  crowds.  Whilst  any  one  of 
the  other  three  would  cross  the  street  to  avoid  one,  Clay  would 
cross  the  street  to  meet  one.  He  resided  at  the  National  Hotel, 
whilst  the  other  three  resided  at  private  houses.  In  his  walks, 
Clay  would  quicken  or  slacken  his  pace  for  company.  He 
seemed  personally  acquainted  with  almost  everyone,  and  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  almost  everyone  knew  him.  Seldom  did  any 
body  of  men  come  out  in  the  evening  with  a  musical  band  that 
Mr.  Clay  was  not  serenaded,  and  he  was  ready  for  a  short  speech 
to  send  the  men  home  with  a  hurrah.  I  never  knew  men  with  a 
band  of  music  to  call  on  any  one  of  the  others.  The  laborers  of 
Washington  were  principally  slaves,  hired  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Clay  knew  the  most  of  them  and  would  say:  "How 
is  my  old  friend,  your  master,  and  his  good  lady?  Don't  forget 
to  give  them  my  best  regards,"  etc.;  oftentimes  sending  special 
messages  as  if  he  had  visited  all  the  plantations  in  the  region. 
He  came  over  to  the  House  of  Representatives  much  oftener 
than  "all  the  others.  When  one  of  the  others  visited  us,  it  was 
evident  that  he  came  for  a  special  purpose.  But  Clay  seemed  to 
come,  on  general  account,  to  have  a  good,  social  chat  with  such 
members  as  he  might  meet.  The  landlord  of  the  National  Hotel 
took  great  pleasure  in  exhibiting  to  strangers  what  he  called  Mr. 
Clay's  store-room  in  his  cellar.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  his 
friends  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  any  luxury  unless  they  could  make 
him  a  participant.  I  used  to  see  beef,  mutton,  game,  fruits,  wines, 
and  liquors  there,  and  they  did  not  come  in  small  quantities.  The 
landlord  at  dinner  would  tell  Mr.  Clay  what  was  coming  from  his 
store-room,  and  who  sent  it.  Clay  would  divide  it  up  among  the 
guests,  and  tell  what  he  knew  about  the  donor,  and  then  discourse 
generally  upon  his  obligation  to  his  friends  and  his  inability  to 
compensate  them.  My  first  glass  of  Cincinnati  champagne  came 
to  me  in  this  way  from  Mr.  Clay.  The  landlord  said  to  Mr. 
Clay:  "Do  you  know  how  fast  your  store-room  is  increasing  upon 
you?"  Says  Mr.  Clay:  "What  is  there  most  needing  attention?" 
Says  the  landlord:  "That  champagne  wine  from  Cincinnati  has 
never  been  acknowledged.  I  thought  you  had  better  test  it  first." 
"Now,"  says  Clay,  to  Senator  John  M.  Berrien,*  of  Georgia,  who, 

*  John  Macpherson  Berrien  was  attorney-general  in  Gen.  Jackson's  first 
Cabinet,  and,  for  many  years,  United  States  senator  from  Georgia.  He  died 
at  Savannah,  Georgia,  1st  January,  1856. 
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as  the  senior  United  States  senator,  sat  next  to  him,  "I  am  going 
to  test  your  free-trade  notions.  This  Country,  if  possible,  ought 
to  produce  all  it  consumes.  My  friend  Longworth*  has  expended 
a  great  deal  of  money  -to  test  the  practicability  of  making  this 
Country  a  wine-producing  country.  I  want  to  know,  if  he  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  moderately-good  article,  why  he  should  not  be 
encouraged  by  his  Government  through  the  tariff,  until  thd  experi- 
ment of  making  native  wines  as  good  as  imported  ones  shall  be 
tried."  The  wine  arrived  before  the  answer  was  given.  He 
ordered  it  passed,  not  only  to  everyone  at  his  own  table,  but  also 
at  the  other  tables,  with  the  sentiment,  "encouragement  to  Ameri- 
can enterprise."  As  the  wine  was  being  drank,  Mr.  Clay  became 
very  animated  in  describing  the  undeveloped  resources  of  this 
Country,  and  in  urging  men  to  relieve  it  from  any  dependence 
upon  foreign  countries.  Persons  who  had  never  heard  Mr.  Clay 
before,  became  so  infatuated  with  the  earnestness  and  eloquence 
of  his  language,  that  they  moved  their  chairs  to  him,  and  the 
■crowd  became  so  dense  around  him,  that  he  suggested  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  ladies'  parlor,  where  he  held  a  levee  for  about  an 
hour,  and  no  free-trader  cared  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

It  was  his  general  custom  to  enter  the  ladies'  parlor  directly 
after  dinner,  and  pass  about  an  hour  in  social  conversation. 
These  occasions  became  quite  celebrated  as  the  best  means  of 
meeting  Mr.  Clay  socially.  In  this  way  did  he  daily  exhibit  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination,  the 
elegance  of  his  conversation,  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  manners. 
As  strangers  would  be  introduced,  the  name  or  the  residence 
would  revive  some  associations  of  interest  to  Mr.  Clay,  upon 
which  he  would  discourse.  He  seemed  to  know  something  about 
almost  every  place  in  the  Country,  and  every  prominent  family. 
He  had  a  remarkable  faculty  of  withdrawing  gracefully  from  his 
company,  and  yet  not  break  it  up.  Oftentimes  he  would  patron- 
izingly bring  forward  some  man,  and  say:  "Now,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  going  to  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  my  old  friend, 
who  is  better  capable  of  entertaining  you  than  I  am;"  and  then 
he  would  tell  something  of  interest  concerning  him  and  withdraw. 
Sometimes  he  would  break  out  in  a  style  like  this :  "  What  will 
the  good  people  of  Kentucky  say  to  my  neglecting  public  busi- 

*  Nicholas  Longworth,  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  1 6th  July,  1782,  migrated 
to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  made  an  immfense  fortune  by  his  manufacture  of  wines, 
from  the  American-grown  grape.  He  died  at  Cincinnati,  C,  loth  February, 
1863,  leaving  several  children. 
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ness  for  such  occasions  as  this?  I  must  go  to  my  work,  and  meet 
you  tomorrow.  The  newspapers  will  abuse  me  if  they  can  have 
an  Opportunity  to  say  that  I  fell  shoh  in  my  pubhc  duties."  Then, 
with  encomiums  upon  the  people  of  Kentucky,  for  their  long- 
continued  confidence,  he  would  retire. 

When  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  an  argumentative 
speech,  or  what  is  generally  called  a  set  speech,  he  had  his  books 
piled  into  a  carriage  and,  with  his  servant,  went  just  over  the 
Maryland  line  to  the  plantation  of  Hon.  Charles  B.  Calvert,*  and' 
there  remained  in  privacy  until  he  was  ready  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Calvert  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  and  leading 
agriculturists  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Clay's  room  was 
upon  the  ground  floor  at  the  back-side  of  the' house,  and  opened 
upon  a  large  portico,  from  which  there  was  magnificent  scenery, 
as  attractive  a  place  as  a  retired  statesmen  could  desire,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  plantation  was  his,  with  all  its  numerous  servants, 
coming  and  going,  arriving  and  returning,  as  he  pleased.  Mr. 
Clay's  room  there  gives  notoriety  to  the  establishment  to  this  day. 
Few  strangers  at  Washington,  in  the  summer  time,  fail  to  visit  it. 
It  has  ever  been  the  object  of  the  proprietors  to  keep  the  room 
as  he  left  it.  There  are  his  easy-chair,  dressing-gown,  and  slip- 
pers. But  his  set  or  argumentative  speeches  were  not  what  gave 
him  character.  He  was  not  like  Mr.  Calhoun,  when  he  made  an 
uninterrupted  speech  in  the  Senate,  nor  like  AVebster  in  the 
supreme-court  room.  It  was  for  his  forensic  or  disputative  talents 
that  he  was  distinguished  above  all  other  men.  Athough  the 
Senate  and  galleries  would  always  be  filled  when  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Clay  was  to  speak,  yet  it  was  always  with  the  expectation 
and  hope  that  some  one  would  interrupt  him,  and  a  grand,  intel- 
lectual sparring  exposition  would  take  place.  Of  all  men  whom 
I  ever  heard,  I  never  knew  one  who  could  endure  so  much  inter- 
ruption and  discuss  so  many  side  issues,  and  yet  finish  his  speech 
with  the  entire  facts  and  the  entire  line  of  argument  marked  out 
in  his  mind  from  the  beginning,  as  Mr.  Clay.  Could  the  enemies 
of  Mr.  Clay  have  formed  a  combination  never  to  interrupt  him, 
nor  be  interrupted  by  him,  they  would  have  deprived  him  of  much 
of  his  senatorial  glory.  The  best  speeches  of  Calhoun,  Webster, 
and  Benton  were  well  considered,  and  read  now  much  as  when 
delivered.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Clay's  best  speeches.  They  were 
unpremeditated,  and   as  much  a  surprise  to  himself  as  to  his 

*  Charles  B.  Calvert  lived  near  Bladensburgh,  Maryland,  upon  a  plantation 
known  as  Riverside,  and  owned  the  National  Hotel  at  Washington,  where 
Mr.  Clay  boarded;  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress;  and  died 
14th  May,  1864. 
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audience.  Short-hand  reporting  had  not  then  reached  its  present 
condition.  Thus,  Clay  must  suffer  with  posterity  incapable  of 
hearing  the  varied  intonations  of  his  ever-pleasing  voice,  or  of 
seeing  his  gesticulations,  his  rising  upon  his  toes,  his  stamp  of 
the  foot,  his  march  down  the  aisles  until  his  long  fingers  would 
almost  touch  the  president's  desk,  and  his  backward  tread  to  his 
seat,  all  the  while  speaking;  his  shake  of  the  head,  his  dangling 
hair,  and  his  audience  in  the  galleries  rising  and  leaning  over  as 
if  to  catch  every  syllable.  As  an  impromptu,  cut -and -thrust 
debater,  always  ready,  never  thrown  from  his  guard,  where  is  your 
equal  of  Henry  Clay? 

It  was  in  the  role  of  a  compromiser  that  he  appeared  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  combating  the  extremists  of  the  North  and 
the  extremists  of  the  South;  and  the  organization  of  the  territo- 
ries acquired  by  the  Mexican  war,  when  Congress  sat  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1849,  to  30th 
September,  1850,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  display  his  talents 
in  that  regard,  trying  to  find  some  satisfactory  middle-ground  for 
adjustment.  A  stranger  at  times  would  have  thought  he  was  at 
war  with  the  whole  Senate,  there  being  no  one  to  take  his  part. 
But  he  never  lost  his  courage  or  his  hope.  After  one  of  his  days 
of  severe  conflict,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  dinner-table  without 
saying  a  word  to  any  one  of  us.  Senator  Berrien  said:  "Mr. 
Clay,  why  don't  you  speak?  Are  you  angry  at  everybody?" 
"That  is  just  it,"  says  Mr.  Clay;  "I  can  not  say  that  I  am  angry 
at  any  one  in  particular.  I  think  I  am  angry  at  every  one.  Here 
is  our  Country  upon  the  very  verge  of  a  civil  war,  which  everyone 
pretends  to  be  anxious  to  avoid,  yet  every  one  wants  his  own  way, 
irrespective  of  the  interests  and  wishes  of  others.  And  when  I 
sat  down  to  the  table,  the  thought  struck  me  that  around  it  were 
gathered  men  representing  difierent  extremes,  who  had  influence 
enough  to  settle  the  entire  matter.  Come,  gentlemen,  go  to  my 
parlor  after  dinner,  and  let  me  lock  you  all  in,  and  I,  remaining 
outside,  will  agree  to  present  any  plan  of  conciliation  that  you 
may  agree  upon  to  the  Senate,  and  advocate  it.  Here  is  Judge 
Conrad  of  New  Orleans,  Judge  Berrien  of  Georgia,  Wentworth 
from  Chicago,"  and  so  he  went  on,  naming  us  all  as  his  special 
committee.  But  we  did  not  meet.  About  this  time,  a  committee 
of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Boston,  interested  in  manufacturing, 
met  him  in  the  public  parlor,  and  solicited  his  aid  in  securing  more 
favorable  legislation  upon  the  tariff.  Before  a  large  number  of 
people  he  broke  out  in  this  way:  "Don't  talk  to  me  about  the 
tariff  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  any  country.  Go  and 
see  your  Massachusetts  delegation  and  urge  them  to  lay  aside 
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their  sectional  jealousies,  to  cease  exasperating  the  South,  and  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  peace.  Save  your  Country,  and  then  talk 
about  your  tariff."  The  Boston  gentlemen  were  shocked.  They 
did  not  expect  such  a  reception,  and  were  bold  to  say  so  to  some 
of  Mr.  Clay's  best  friends.  The  next  day,  as  he  entered  the  din- 
ing-room, he  saw  them  sitting  at  a  table  by  themselves,  and,  taking 
a  seat  by  them,  he  thus  spoke:  "I  feel  greatly  encouraged  by  this 
day's  proceedings.  We  have  had  several  favorable  test  votes,  and 
it  looks  as  if  we  had  all  the  extremists  at  bay.  Stay  a  few  days 
and  mollify  some  of  the  fanatics  in  your  Massachusetts  delegation. 
But,  if  you  must  go,  leave  all  your  papers  in  my  parlor,  and  use 
it  as  your  headquarters  to  write  out  what  you  desire  of  me.  Let 
this  trouble  once  be  settled,  and  your  industries  shall  be  brought 
to  the  most  prosperous  condition."  Then  the  Boston  gentlemen 
received  a  shock  of  another  kind,  and  you  could  hear  them  say- 
ing: "Was  there  ever  such  another  man?  With  what  zeal  does 
he  advocate  every  cause  he  espouses!" 

One  day,  he  entered  the  dining-room  smiling,  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand,  and  some  one  said:  "Tell  us  what  pleases  you  so,  Mr. 
Clay,  and  let  us  all  join  with  you."  Mr.  Clay  responded:  "If 
I  do,  I  know  you  will  laugh,  and  the  laugh  will  be  at  my  expense. 
You  know  all  Kentuckians  have  a  passion  for  fast  horses,  and  I 
confess  that  I  am  among  the  foremost  of  them  in  this  respect,  and 
my  children  have  inherited  the  passion.  This  letter  is  from  my 
son,  and  he  informs  me  that  his  favorite  colt,  put  upon  the  track 
for  the  first  time,  has  won  the  race."  Then  he  described  the  colt, 
and  gave  us  a  very  entertaining  dissertation  upon  the  English 
race-horse  and  his  descendants  in  America,  describing  the  most 
noted  importations  and  races. 

The  present  condition  of  the  emancipated  slave  brings  vividly 
to  my  mind  some  of  the  most  earnest  of  his  table  and  parlor 
conversations.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  slaves  when 
emancipated?"  was  the  primary  question  with  him.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  earnest  a  supporter  of  the  Colonization  Society  he 
was.  He  succeeded  ex- President  James  Madison  as  its  president, 
and  held  the  office  to  his  death.  He  was  for  purchasing  slaves 
and  transporting  them  directly  to  Liberia.  Could  he  but  hear 
today  the  difficulties  encountered  between  the  whites  and  blacks 
in  deciding  their  relative  political  positions,  there  would  come  the 
prompt  remark:  "Did  I  not  tell  you  s,o?  Colonization  was  the 
only  practical  remedy." 

Mr.  Clay  had  a  large  and  expensive  family,*  and  he  keenly  felt 

*  Mr.   Clay  has  still  one  son  living,   John  M.   Clay  of  Lexington,   Ky., 
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his  poverty,  while  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his  grati- 
tude to  friends,  known  and  unknown,  for  all  kinds  of  favors. 
The  day  upon  which  Mr.  Webster  made  his  celebrated  speech,  in 
March,  1850,  he  was  highly  eulogizing  it  at  dinner,  when  some- 
one asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Webster's  influence  had 
been  greatly  impaired  by  his  allowing  certain  wealthy  men  in 
Massachusetts  to  settle  an  annuity  upon  him  for  abandoning  his 
practice  in  the  courts  so  as  to  devote  more  time  to  public  affairs. 
Mr.  Clay  responded:  "In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  my  note 
was  paid  at  a  bank  in  Kentucky,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  speak 
upon  that  subject.  With  difficulty  had  I  raised  the  money  to  pay 
the  interest  when  I  went  to  the  bank  to  ask  a  renewal.  The 
cashier  told  me  I  had  no  note  there.  I  asked  him  what  had 
become  of  it,  and  he  said  he  was  instructed  to  answer  no  ques- 
tions. And  never  have  I  been  able  to  find  out  who  paid  it;  but" 
turning  to  Judge  Charles  M.  Conrad*  of  New  Orleans,  he  said : 
"Judge,  1  always  supposed  you  had  something  to  do  with  that 
matter."  To  which  he  responded:  "Whether  I  or  anyone  else 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  you  will  never  know."  Mr. 
Clay  then  said:  "In  view  of  my  many  opponents,  I  am  as  thank- 
ful for  the  secrecy  as  the  money;  but,  when  I  am  free  from  public 
life,  I  am  going  to  insist  upon  knowing  who  were  such  bene- 
factors." Then  some  one  said:  "Mr.  Clay,  your  friends  will 
never  let  you  be  free  from  pubhc  life."  "In  that  view,  gentle- 
men," said  he,  "bear  witness  to  my  inexpressible  gratitude  to  my 
friends,  not  only  for  their  favor,  but  for  their  manner  of  bestowing 
it;"  adding  that  there  was  but  one  unpleasant  thing  about  it,  that 
it  was  the  only  present  that  he  had  ever  received  that  he  could 
not  divide  with  his  friends.  Here  Judge  Conrad  observed: 
"That  need  not  trouble  you,  as  you  had  liberally  divided  the  pro- 
ceeds before  you  gave  the  note."  "You  are  right,"  says  Clay; 
"the  note  was  given  principally  to  take  up  the  paper  of  friends 
which  I  had  indorsed." 

Mr.  Clay  felt  a  great  indignation  at  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Taylor  for  president,  and  did  not  care  before  whom  he  manifested 
it.     He  declared  on  one  dinner  occasion  that  he  had  not  only 

residing  upon  a  portion  of  his  father's  Ashland  estate.  Another  son,  Henry- 
Clay,  Jr.,  who  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1831,  was  lieut. -colonel,  and  killed 
in  the  Mexican  war  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista;  his  colonel,  William  R. 
McKee,  being  killed  in  the  same  engagement. 

*  Charles  M.  Conrad  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  New 
Orleans,  when  President  Taylor  died.  He  had  previously  been  United  States, 
senator.  President  Fillmore  appointed  him  Secretary  of  War.  He  died  at 
New  Orleans,  12th  February,  1878. 
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been  defeated  at  the  Whig  National  Convention,  but  had  been 
betrayed  in  the  house  of  his  friends.  Turning  to  me,  he  said : 
"You  Democrats  have  a  better  way  of  doing  such  things.  You 
would  never  have  allowed  a  candidate  of  my  strength  to  be  thus 
stricken  down.  You  would  have  compromised  upon  some  new 
man.  That  would  have  satisfied  me.  I  have  no  unkindness  for 
those  who  went  to  the  convention  to  support  Gen.  Taylor.  But 
there  were  some  sent  there  to  support  me,  who  voted  for  him  at 
first;  others  who  went  for  him  at  the  second  ballot,  and  others 
on  the  third.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  ever  forgive  such  men." 
He  was  never  recognized  at  the  White  If  ouse  as  a  friend  of  the 
Taylor  administration ;  nor  did  he  care  to  be.  ■ 

During  the  last  hours  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  in  March, 
185 1,  the  ultra-Southern  senators  were  talking  against  time  to 
defeat  the  House  river-and-harbor  bill.  Early  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Clay  made  an  appeal  to  its  friends  to  refrain  from  all  debate  and 
to  dispense  with  all  other  business  until  it  was  disposed  of  I 
watched  it  all  day  and  until  the  close  of  the  session  at  1 2  o'clock 
at  night,  never  missing  Mr.  Clay  from  the  Senate.  During  the 
last  hour,  our  friends  were  asked  to  give  way  to  permit  the  light- 
house bill  to  pass.  Then,  for  the  last  time,  did  I  hear  in  the 
Senate  the  voice  of  Henry  Clay,  and  it  was  probably  the  last 
time  he  ever  did  speak  there  with  the  earnestness  of  his  best  days. 
He  said:  "One  single  observation,  Mr.  President:  I  hope  this 
Country  will  take  notice  with  what  facility,  with  what  unanimity, 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  on  the  seaboard  is  exercised,  and 
what  opposition  is  made  to  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi." 

He  immediately  took  his  hat,  stepped  to  an  extreme  back  seat, 
and  placed  it  upon  his  head.  Thinking  it  a  case  of  inadvertence, 
I  spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject,  and,  loud  enough  for  most  to 
hear,  he  spoke:  "I  know  where  my  hat  is,  and  it  is  time  that  all 
the  friends  of  Western  commerce  put  their  hats  upon  their  heads, 
and  prepared  themselves  to  go  before  the  people  to  expose  the 
course  pursued  by  a  factious  minority  of  the  Senate."  After  we 
all  had  reached  th?  hotel,  he  had  a  short  levee  in  the  parlor,  when 
he  declared  he  was  longing  to  have  some  of  the  factionists  allude 
to  his  hat,  when  he  would  have  fired  a  bombshell  into  their  ranks, 
which  would  have  satisfied  them  that  they  were  not  the  men  to 
talk  to  him  of  legislative  manners  or  decorum. 

He  went  with  us  to  New  York,  to  return  home  by  Havana  and 
New  Orleans.  As  the  vessel  was  about  to  sail,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  families,  then  in  New  York,  called  to  bid  him 
"farewell."     As  he  had  never  been  to  Chicago,  we  suggested  that. 
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in  some  of  his  journeys  to  Washington,  he  make  a  tour  of  the 
Lakes.  Recurring  to  the  last  scenes  in  the  Senate,  he  said:  "I 
never  go  where  the  constitution  does  not  go.  I  must  travel  by 
salt  water  until  we  can  make  our  Western  harbors  and  rivers  con- 
stitutional, and  obtain  for  them  the  deserved  appropriations."  I 
saw  Mr.  Clay  no  more.  I  was  not  in  the  next  Congress  which 
he  attended,  too  much  broken  down  in  health  to  participate  in 
its  proceedings,  dying,  29th  June,  1852,-  two  years  and  a-quarter 
after  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  four  months  before  Mr.  Webster.  Like 
Calhoun,  he  died  a  senator;  but,  unlike  him,  he  died  wishing 
perpetuity  and  prosperity  to  the  Union.  During  all  the  free  con- 
versations that  I  had  so  many  opportunities  to  hear  between  Mr. 
Clay  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  all  sections  and  of  all  classes, 
I  never  noticed  him  embarrassed  but  once.  He  seemed  never 
to  lose  an  opportunity  to  rebuke  the  tendency  of  the  people  to 
promote  military  chieftains  to  the  presidency.  He  would  speak 
disparagingly  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  Gen.  Taylor,  and  Gen.  Harri- 
son, and  he  had  evil  forebodings  as  to  Gen.  Scott.  Some  one 
asserted  that  he  might  be  the  next  candidate  for  president,  as 
Fillmore's  successor.  "That  will  depend  upon  the  chances,"  said 
Mr.  Clay.  "  If  there  is  no  chance,  there  will  be  a  loud  call  for 
the  gallant  Harry  of  the  West.  He  is  just  the  man  for  the  forlorn 
hope.  He  must  defend  the  party  and  advocate  its  principles,  and 
also  receive  all  the  abuse.  But,  if  there  is  a  chance,  the  Union 
will  be  hunted  over  to  find  some  military  man  whose  principles 
no  one  knows,  and  which  he  himself  has  never  defined  nor  has 
the  ability  to  defend,  to  lead  our  party  to  mere  patronage.  It 
will  be  the  old  story  over  again."  Here  some  unsophisticated 
friend  spoke:  "You  do  your  friends  injustice,  Mr.  Clay.  You 
could  have  been  elected,  instead  of  James  K.  Polk,  if  you  had 
not  written  that  letter  in  favor  of  Texas."  The  arrow  penetrated 
his  heart;  and,  although  his  political  friends  believed  it  true,  they 
wished  it  had  not  been  said.  He  slowly  recovered  from  the  shot, 
and  very  placidly  observed  that  the  subject  was  one  of  great  pain 
to  him,  because  so  many  of  his  best  friends  attributed  his  defeat 
to  his  own  want  of  prudence  in  that  matter.  But  he  could  not 
believe  that  he  lost  a  single  State  thereby.  Then  he  mounted  his 
high  horse,  and  asserted  that  he  had  won  all  his  reputation  by  a 
bold  utterance  of  his  convictions,  and  he  had  done  nothing  and 
should  never  do  anything  to  hinder  his  biographer  from  asserting 
in  the  most  positive  language  that  no  political  organization  or 
political  expediency  had  ever  induced  him  to  occupy  an  equivo- 
cal position  upon  any  question  of  governmental  policy.  Said  he : 
"I  have  ever  felt  it  my  duty  to  let  the  people  know  for  what  they 
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were  voting  when  they  voted  for  me;  whilst  your  brave  military 
chieftains  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  let  the  people  know  as  little  as 
possible  about  their  views,  if  they  had  any."  Mr.  Clay's  opposi- 
tion to  military  chieftains  impaired  his  strength  in  Illinois. 

I  served  in  four  Congresses  during  Mr.  Clay's  lifetime.  We 
had  seven  districts  in  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Clay's  friends  could  not 
■elect  a  member  except  in  the  Springfield  District  and  in  one  Con- 
gress the  Whigs  lost  that  district.  Nor  was  one  of  their  success- 
ful candidates  presented  for  reelection.  And  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  each  of  these  three  Whig  members,  ardent  supporters  of 
Mr.  Clay,  were  killed  in  the  service  of  their  Country,  Col.  John 
J.  Hardin  at  Buena  Vista,  Col.  Edward  D.  Baker  it  Ball's  Bluff, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  assassinated  while  president. 

Although  judging  from  the  stand-point  of  a  political  opponent, 
I  can  unite  with  his  strongest  supporters  in  their  highest  eulogiums 
upon  his  personal^  attractions — impressing  his  own  enthusiasm 
upon  single  individuals  as  well  as  upon  the  masses,  alike  interest- 
ing in  his  private  room,  at  his  meals,  in  his  daily  walks,  upon 
steamboat  decks,  and  in  stages,  in  the  parlor  and  in  the  Senate. 
In  all  these  respects  he  had  no  equal.  As  an  impassioned  or  im- 
promptu orator,  Patrick  Henry  has  alone  been  claimed  as  his 
peer.  It  was  never  my  fortune  to  meet  with  any  person  who  had 
seen  Patrick  Henry,  as,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Virginia  alone  was  the  theatre  of  his  oratorical  powers.  But  no 
biographer  of  Patrick  Henry  claims  for  him  those  preeminent 
social  qualities  that  gave  Mr.  Clay  such  extfensive  influence  out- 
side of  his  oratory. 

There  was  a  remarkable  singularity  in  the  application  of  Mr. 
Clay's  oratory,  which  becomes  more  prominent  in  my  mind  the 
more  I  reflect  upon  the  world's  history.  Radicalism,  reform,  and 
revolution  have  ever  furnished  the  richest  fields  for  eloquence,  but 
Mr.  Clay's  most  conspicuous  flights  were  so  prominent  in  favor  of 
conservatism  that  he  won  the  appellation  of  the  "Great  Pacifica- 
tor." Perhaps  some  of  you  can  think  of  a  gifted  statesman  who 
tent  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  in  this  direction  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  Mr.  Clay,  but  I  can  not.  His  loftiest  flights  of  elo- 
quence were  when  he  was  denouncing  the  projects  of  extremists 
upon  all  sides,  and  in  laboring  to  reconcile  antagonisms  with 
which  the  boldest  and  most  hopeful  of  men  dared  not  meddle. 
He  was  a  radical  orator  on  the  conservative  side.  His  genius 
was  the  most  transparent  when  soaring  in  the  realms  of  peace. 

To  have  seen  Daniel  Webster  once,  was  to  have  seen  him 
always;  and  I  have  never  heard  that  anybody  was  mistaken  for 
him  or  looked  like  him.  Age  had  as  little  effect  upon  his  per- 
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sonal  appearance  as  upon  his  intellect.  Those  who  were  struck, 
with  his  peculiar  swell  and  roll  of  voice  when  he  spoke  in  Chicago, 
at  Fort  Dearborn,*  in  June,  1837,  would  have  recognized  it  when 
he  made  his  last  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  March,  1850.  There 
were  his  ever  blue  coat,  white  cravat,  and  buff  vest,  his  massive 
and  overhanging  brow,  his  raven  hair,  dark  and  deep-set  eye, 
portly  form  and  erect  gait.  During  the  session  of  the  Senate  and 
Supreme  Court,  he  walked  to  and  fro,  much  of  the  time,  in  the 
area  or  lobby,  with  his  hands  behind  him  and  under  his  coat, 
occasionally  bowing  to  people,  but  very  seldom  stoppihg  to  con- 
verse. People  would  wonder  if  he  was  listening  or  studying  out 
some  great  legal  or  constitutional  problem.  He  had  no  taste  for 
the  details  of  legislation,  and  seldom  participated  in  them.  One 
speech,  one  great  and  exhaustive  speech,  upon  the  general  merits 
of  the  measure  was  all  that  could  be  expected  of  Daniel  Webster.. 
He  could  not  be  called  a  social  man,  and  especially  in  the  sense 
that  Clay  was.  Yet  he  was  far  from  being  unsocial.  Everyone 
looked  upon  him  with  a  sort  of  reverential  awe,  and  had  a  hesi- 
tancy as  to  any  degree  of  familiarity.  He  walked  to  and  from 
the  Capitol  with  the  promiscuous  crowd  made  up  of  congressmen, 
supreme-court  lawyers,  and  visitors.  He  had  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  of  them.  He  never  conversed  upon  personal 
or  local  politics.  He  had  no  hobby,  no  specialty,  no  ism  upon 
which  you  could  excite  him  as  you  could  Clay,  Benton,  or  Cal- 
houn. All  his  conversation  was  marked  with  cool  deliberation. 
He  would  ask  concerning  eminent  lawyers,  resident  where  persons 
were  living,  or  judges  in  their  State,  whose  opinions  had  com- 
manded his  attention.  Oftentimes  he  would  originate  a  conver- 
sation by  quoting  some  abstract  principle,  generally  of  law. 
Occasionally  he  would  quote  from  the  old  Latin  authors,  and  try 
to  bring  out  discussion.  If  a  great  man  should  do  this,  at  the 
present  time,  we  would  think  he  was  trying  to  dodge  the  inter- 
viewer. But,  in  Webster's  case,  it  was  but  showing  the  natural, 
drift  of  his  mind.  He  was  thinking  aloud.  I  never  heard  him 
say  one  word  to  which  any  person  could  take  the  least  personal 
offence.  He  could,  at  all  times,  converse  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  with  all  his  colleagues,  and  was  about  the  only  prominent 
senator  who  could  do  so.  He  ever  spoke  to  the  greatest  intelli- 
gence of  mankind.     And  his  political  friends  ever  complained 

*  For  history  of  Fort  Dearborn,  see  John  Wentworth's  Address,  in  No.  16 
of  Fergus'  Historical  Series,  Chicago,  111.  Also,  see  Nos.  7  and  8  of 
same  Series.  Also,  see  "  Reception  to  the  Old  Settlers  of  Chicago  by  the 
Calumet  Club,  27th  May,  1879.  Compiled  by  John  Wentworth.  Chicago  : 
Fergus  Printing  Co.     1879."     Also,  see  Appendix  B,  C,  and  D. 
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that  they  could  never  utilize  his  efforts  in  political  campaigns,  as 
he  would  not  come  down  to  the  understanding  of  iUiterate 
voters.  It  was  said  that  in  a  congregation  of  promiscuous  masses 
he  would  select  the  man  appearing  to  be  the  most  intelligent,  and 
seemingly  address  all  his  remarks  to  him,  as  if  he  alone  had  ^ 
vote.  Whilst  the  politicians  of  his  party  would  not  visit  Washing- 
ton without  calling  upon  Mr.  Clay,  they  took  no  such  liberty  with 
Mr.  Webster.  But  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  the  eminent 
scholars,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  especially  capitalists.  And, 
however  illiterate  a  man  was,  if  he  was  only  immensely  rich,  he 
would  throw  himself  in  Webster's  way,  seek  an  introduction,  try 
to  cultivate  his  intimacy,  and  tender  the  hospitalities  of  a  magnifi- 
cent home,  if  he  should  ever  visit  his  locality.  When  it  was 
known  that  Webster  was  to  make  one  of  his  great  speeches  or 
arguments,  these  rich  men  would  go  early  and  bribe  officers  to 
give  them  the  best  seats  in  front  of  him,  and  then  nod  their  heads 
in  assent  to  his  most  profound  sentences  and  Latin  quotations, 
which  they  neither  understood,  nor  could  they  spell  or  write  the 
words  they  contained  if  pronounced  to  them.  Looking  upon  him 
as  the  grand  conservator  of  wealth  against  unfavorable  legislation, 
they  did  not  know  how  soon  they  might  need  his  services  in  the 
United  States  Court.  And  as  Webster  knew  the  value  of  rich 
clients,  and  cared  more  for  the  Supreme  Court  than  the  Senate, 
such  manifestations  could  not  be  distasteful  to  him. 

After  his  speech  in  Chicago,  in  1837,  I  did  not  hear  him  until 
my  first  session  in  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1843-4.  The  sensa- 
tion he  created  by  his  entrance  into  Chicago,  drawn  in  a  barouche 
by  four  cream-colored  horses,  belonging  to  Col.  Henry  L.  Kinney,* 
of  Peru,  in  this  State,  where  his  son,  Fletcher  Webster,t  was  then 

*  Col.  Henry  L.  Kinney  was  a  native  of  Scipio,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y,,  who 
came  early  to  Illinois  with  his  father,  Simon  Kinney,  who  settled  at  Tislcilwa, 
and  died  there.  He  commanded  a  steamer  which  bore  his  own  name,  the 
H.  L.  Kinney,  and  plied  between  Peru  and  St.  Louis  from  about  1835  to 
about  1838.  He  then  went  to  Texas,  became  a  prominent  man  there,  and, 
at  one  time,  was  considered  very  wealthy;  then  went  to  New  York,  and 
assisted  in  organizing  an  expedition  against  Cuba.  He  then  went  to  Nicara- 
gua under  the  "Filibuster,"  Gen.  William  Walker.  Afterward,  he  went  into 
the  rebel  service.  He  finally  settled  at  Metamoras,  in  Mexico;  and  when  that 
city  was  besieged  by  Gen.  Carvajal,  he  exposed  himself  where  the  firing  was 
the  hotest,  and,  pierced  by  several  balls,  he  fell  dead. 

+  Fletcher  Webster  returned  soon  after  to  Massachusetts.  He  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  23d  July,  1813;  was  Secretary  of  Legation  to  China,  1843 
to  1845;  surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  1850  to  1861.  He  was  colonel  of 
the  I2th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  fell  in  the  second  battle,  near  Bull 
Run,  Va.,  30th  August,  1862.  His  widow  yet  lives  at  Marshfield,  Mass., 
having  lost  three  children  (all  she  had)  since  her  husband's  death. 
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residing,  is  well  remembered ;  as  also  the  ball  given  him  at  the 
Lake  House,  on  the  North-Side,  then  the  most  fashionable  hotel 
in  our  City.  One  day,  a  member  came  into  the  House  and  ex- 
claimed that  " Preaching  was  played  out.  There  was  no  use  for 
ministers  now.  Daniel  Webster  is  down  in  the  Supreme-Court 
room  eclipsing  them  all  by  a  defence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Hereafter  we  are  to  have  the  gospel  according  to  Webster."  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Stephen  Girard  had  made  a  will,  endow- 
ing a  college  at  Philadelphia,  from  visiting  which,  clergymen  were 
forever  prohibited.  Mr.  Webster  was  contesting  the  will  upon 
the  ground  that  this  was  a  Christian  Government,  and  that  such  a 
will  was  contrary  to  public  policy.  As  I  entered  the  court-room, 
here  are  his  first  words:  "And  these  words,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thy  heart.  And  thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thy  house  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou 
liest  down  and  when  thou  riseth  up." 

Then  again:  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me" — accenting 
the  word  children.  He  repeated  it,  accenting  the  word  little:  "Suf- 
fer little  children  to  come  unto  Me."  Then,  rolUng  his  eyes  heaven- 
ward and  extending  his  arms,  he  repeated  it  thus:  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me.  Unto  Me — unto  Me,  suffer  little 
children  to  come."  So  he  went  on  for  three  days.  And  it  was 
the  only  three  days'  meeting  that  I  ever  attended  where  one  man 
did  all  the  preaching,  and  there  was  neither  prajdng  nor  singing. 
I  have^eard  such  stalwarts  in  the  American  pulpit  as  Lyman 
Beecher,  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  Hosea  Ballou,  William  Ellery 
Channing,  and  Alexander  Campbell,  but  Webster  overshadowed 
them  all  in  his  commendation  of  doctrines  which  they  held  in 
common.  One  could  best  be  reminded  of  Paul  at  Mars  Hill.  I, 
too,  have  heard  John  Newland  Maffitt  in  his  palmiest  days.  Could 
Webster  thus  have  spoken  at  a  camp-meeting,  not  even  Maflitt 
could  have  made  the  woods  resound  with  louder  or  more  frequent 
amens. 

There  was  the  closest  attention  and  the  most  profound  silence 
except  when,  assuming  an  air  of  indignation  with  all  the  force 
with  which  he  was  capable,  he  exclaimed:  "To  even  argue  upon 
the  merits  of  such  a  will  is  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  every 
man.  It  opposes  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  all  on  earth  that  is 
worth  being  on  earth."  Here  the  audience,  with  one  accord, 
broke  out  in  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  This  is  the  only 
time  that  I  ever  heard  applause  in  the  Supreme- Court  room. 
The  first  day  I  easily  obtained  a  seat.  With  difficulty  the  next. 
But  on  the  third  I  scarcely  found  standing-room. 
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Mr.  Webster  won  my  lasting  gratitude  by  his  assistance  in  the 
passage  of  the  river-and-harbor  bill  of  1846.  The  bill  had  passed 
the  House  and  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  a 
majority  of  whoin  were  of  the  "strict-construction"  school,  believ- 
ing that  Congress  could  improve  a  natural  harbor,  but  could  not 
make  one.  I  went  before  the  committee  to  defend  the  appropria- 
tion for  a  harbor  at  Little  Fort,  in  this  State,  now  called  Wauke- 
gan.  I  found  I  had  no  friend  there  but  Senator  Reverdy  John- 
son of  Maryland.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  appro- 
priations be  struck  out.  Senator  John  A.  Dix*  of  New  York,  led 
the  opposition.  He  had  been  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  but  went 
into  the  war  of  181 2  before  graduation,  was  a  good  engineer,  had 
brought  the  map  of  survey  into  the  Senate,  and  was  having  great 
influence  against  it.  I  was  seated  in  the  lobby,  directly  behind 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  Webster  was  upon  his  usual  walk. 
He  gave  me  a  nod  of  recognition  and  passed  on.  Gen.  Dix 
kept  up  his  fire,  and  I  felt  it.  Our  senators,  Sidney  Breese  and 
James  Semple,  were  both  from  the  southern  part  of  our  State 
and  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  The 
Indiana  senators  were  similarly  situated.  Wisconsin  had  no  sena- 
tors. And  the  Michigan  senators  lived  at  Detroit,  and  they  had 
only  a  general  knowledge  of  Lake  Michigan.  As  Webster  was 
traveling  to  and  fro  past  me,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that,  as 
he  was  a  "liberal  constructionist,"  he  was  just  the  man  to  rectify 
all  the  damage  that  Gen.  Dix  was  doing.  But  it  was  a  small 
matter  for  so  great  a  man.  Besides,  I  knew  that  his  colleague, , 
Senator  John  Davis,t  was  taking  the  side  of  Gen.  Dix.  As 
Webster  would  pass  me,  I  would  resolve  that  the  next  time  he 
would  come  I  would  speak  to  him.  But  my  courage  would  for- 
sake me  when  T  reflected  that  he  was  a  Whig  and  I  was  a  Demo- 
crat. I  wanted  some  excuse  to  speak  to  him.  He  had  known 
my  father.  He  was  a  son  of  New  Hampshire  and  a  graduate  of 
the  same  college  with  myself  But  my  heart  failed  me;  and  yet 
it  was  all  the  while  sighing:  "Webster,  Webster,  do  but  speak  to 
me.''  At  length  came  his  voice,  in  a  deep,  sepulchral  tone: 
"Wentworth,  what  is  Dix  making  all  this  ado  about?"  Promptly 
the  answer  came :  "  Mr.  Webster,  since  your  trip  around  the 
Lakes  from  Chicago,  in  June,  1837,  we  have  had  but  few  appro- 
priations for  old  harbors  and  none  for  new  ones.  This  place  is 
half-way  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  we  want  a  harbor 

*  Senator,  Governor,  and  General  John  A.  Dix  died  at  New- York  City, 
2lst  April,  1879. 

+  Senator  and  Governor  John  Davis  died  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  19th  April, 
1854. 
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of  refuge  there."  "I  see  the  point,  I  see  the  point,"  says  Webster, 
and  at  once  went  to  his  seat  upon  the  Senate  floor.  When  Gen. 
Dix  had  concluded,  Mr.  Webster  observed  that  he  could  add 
nothing  to  the  conclusive  argument  of  the  senator  from  New 
York  in  favor  of  the  appropriation.  He  thought  he  had  satisfied 
all  the  senators  that  there  was  no  harbor  at  the  place,  and  so  the 
House  must  have  thought  when  it  made  the  appro'priation  to  con- 
struct one  there.  Upon  what  did  the  senator  from  New  York 
found  his  doctrine  that,  when  God  created  the  world,  or  even 
Lake  Michigan,  He  left  nothing  for  man  to  do?  The  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  our  first  parents  for  their  transgression  was  in 
entire  conflict  vnth  afty  such  doctrine.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  such  a  narrowly  con- 
tracted instrument  that  it  wou-ld  not  permit  the  construction  of  a 
harbor  where  the  necessities  of  commerce  required  it.  He  then 
foreshadowed  the  growth  of  the  West,  its  abundant  products,  its 
gigantic  commerce,  its  numerous  people.  He  started  a  steamer 
from  Chicago,  laden  to  the  guards  with  freight  and  passengers. 
He  then  described  a  storm  in  a  manner  that  no  man  but  Webster 
could  describe.  His  flight  of  eloquence  equalled  his  best  at 
Bunker  Hill  or  Plymouth  Rock.  You  could  hear  the  dashing 
waves,  the  whistling  winds,  the  creaking  timbers,  and  the  shriek- 
ing passengers;  and,  as  he  sent  the  vessel  to  the  bottom  with  all 
on  board,  he  exclaimed:  "What  but  a  merciful  providence  saved 
me  from  such  a  castastrophe  when  I  passed  over  Lake  Michigan 
in  1837?  At  such  a  dire  disaster  could  the  senator  from  New 
York  derive  any  consolation  from  the  reflection  that  his  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  had  been  maintained?"  As 
Webster  closed,  Col.  Benton  turns  to  me  and  says:  "That  is  the 
greatest  speech  upon  so  small  a  matter  that  I  ever  heard." 
Reyerdy  Johnson*  comes  up  and  says:  "Now  don't  you  abuse  us 
Whigs  any  more."  And  Senator  Breese  says :  "Now  you  can  go 
back  to  the  House.  That  speech  saves  us."  The  bill  passed 
without  amendment.  But,  alas!  President  James  K.  Polk  vetoed 
it.  And  out  of  his  veto  grew  that  wonderful  event  in  the  history 
of  Chicago,  the  River-and-Harbor  Convention  of  1847,  a  vast 
assemblage,t  composed  of  the  most  talented,  enterprising,  wealth 3-, 
and  influential  men  of  all  parts  of  the  country. 

*  Reverdy  Johnson  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  attorney-general  under  President  Zachary  Taylor.  He  was 
Minister  to  England,  and,  for  several  years,  United  States  senator  from  Mary- 
land.    He  died  loth  February,  1876. 

+  Those  interested  in  the  origin  and  history  of  that  convention,  should  read 
No.  18  of  Fergus'  Historical  Series,  Chicago. 
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At  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Douglas  monument, 
Gen.  Dix  was  here  as  the  principal  orator.  Whilst  others  were 
speaking,  I  called  his  attention  to  our  magnificent  harbor  works. 
After  complimenting  them  highly,  he  said:  "They  ought  to  pro- 
tect you  from  any  storm  —  even  from  such  a  one  as  Webster 
manufactured  for  you  in  the  Senate  in  1846."  '  I  never  think  of 
Waukegan  without  being  reminded  of  the  selfishness  of  railroad 
corporations.  When  our  harbor-system  was  revived,  Waukegan 
was  left  out  of  the  bill,  although  Kenosha,  Racine,  and  Milwaukee 
were  provided  for.  The  railroad  company  did  tiot  want  any  com- 
petition by  water  at  that  point.  After  several  years,  a  railroad 
was  constructed  a  few  miles  west  of  it,  which  took  from  it  the 
Western  trade.  Then,  to  injure  the  new  road,  the  old  company 
withdrew  their  opposition,  and  now  Waukegan  has,  what  it  ought 
to  have  had  before,  a  harlsor  appropriation. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  superior  confidence  which  all  capitalists 
had  in  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Webster.  This  was  of  inestimable 
service  to  the  Illinois  delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  securing  our  early  railroad  grant.  I  accent  the  word  early 
because,  since  the  census  of  1850,  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Western  States  has  been  so  greatly  increased  that  liberal  grants 
have  been  secured-without  difficulty.  During  the  period  in  which 
we  were  struggUng  for  our  grant,  we  had,  at  different  times,  for 
senators,  four  able  and  influential  men,  who  had  been  upon  our 
Supreme  Bench  together,  James  Semple,  Sidney  Breese,*  Stephen 

'*  See  letters  of  Senators  Breese  and  Douglas  in  the  newspapers  of  1850 
and  1851.  Senator  Breese,  having  been  succeeded  by  Gen.  James  Shields, 
was  Speaker  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  when  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  was  incorporated.  Although  not  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  when  the  grant  was  made,  he  claimed  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing originated  the  proposition,  and  having  secured  the  passage  of  the  bill 
through  the  Senate  at  a  previous  session.  See  Appendix  A  for  his  term  in 
Congress.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  upon  Public  Lands,  he 
reported  the  bill  and  it  passed  the  Senate,  3d  May,  1848.  But  it  failed  in  the 
House.     In  a  letter  to  Senator  Douglas,  dated  Springfield,  25th  January, 

1851,  he  says: 
• 
"  In  the  passage  of  the  present  law,  I  had  no  hand  [not  being  a  senator], 
nor  have  I  claimed  any,  but  you  know  that  I  know  how  it  passed.  You 
know  that  it  received  its  most  efficient  support  in  the  House  from  a  quarter 
•where  neither  you  nor  any  of  your  colleagues,  save  one,  had  much,  if  any, 
influence.  It  was  the  votes  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  that  passed  the 
bill,  and  you  and  I  know  how  they  were  had.  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
much-abused  Mr.  Holbrook  and  Col.  Wentworth  contributed  most  essentially 
to  its  success.  ♦  *  *  I  claim  to  have  projected  this  great  road  in  my  let- 
ter of  1835;  and  in  the  judgment  of  impartial  and  disinterested  men  that 
claim  will  be  allowed.     I  have  said  and  written  more  in  favor  of  it  than  any 
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A.  Douglas,  and  James  Shields.  But,  as  the  new  States  had  the 
same  number  of  senators  as  the  old  ones,  they  did  not  meet  with 
the  same  obstacles  that  we  did  in  the  House.  Yet  they  were 
very  sensitive  as  to  any  one's  having  superior  credit  over  the 
others  for  extra  efforts.  Gen.  Shields,  at  his  last  visit  to  Chicago, 
complained  to  his  friends  that,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
upon  public  lands  having  charge  of  the  bill,  he  had  not  had  suffi- 
cient credit  for  his  efforts  in  the  matter.  "But,"  said  he,  "so- 
thought  each  of  the  others,  and  no  one  was  upon  speaking  terms- 
with  all  the  others  at  the  time  of  his  death."  There  was  never 
any  serious  controversy  in  the  Senate  about  the  passage  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Grant,  as  the  Senate  journals  and  the  Con- 
gressional Globe  will  show.  The  jealousy  of  our  senators  in  respect 
to  each  other's  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  arose 
from  the  indiscretion  of  friends  in  claiming  too  much  for  their  favor- 
ite, and  yet  with  no  disposition  to  injure  the  others.  But  in  the 
House  we  could  secure  nothing  of  this  kind  to  quarrel  about. 
AVe  labored,  and  labored, .and  labored;  but  it  did  no  good. 
There  was  a  great  sectional  and  political  barrier  which  we  could 
not  overcome.  Members  from  the  old  States  opposed  offering 
Governmental  inducements  for  Western  emigration,  and  the  Whig 
party  wished  the  lands  sold  and  the  proceeds  distributed. 

Thus  matters  had  continued  from  my  entrance  into  Congress, 
'in  1843,  up  to  September,  1850.  Fortunately,  our  canal  had 
been  intrusted  to  a  company  upon  terms  which  caused  our  canal 
indebtedness  to  appreciate  and  secured  its  ultimate  payment.  As 
some  of  the  holders  of  our  canal-bonds  were  also  holders  of  our 
other  bonds,  and  as  they  mostly  were  residents  of  the  older  States 
and  members  of  the  Whig  party,  whence  came  the  opposition  to  our 
grant,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  we  could  utilize  such  bond- 
holders in  securing  our  land  grant.  A  correspondence  ensued, 
which  resulted  in  a  committee  being  sent  to  Washington.  I  met 
them  at  the  depot.  And  their  first  inquiry  was  for  Mr.  Webster. 
I  could  receive  no  en(?ouragement  from  them  until  a  consultation^ 
with  Mr.  Webster  was  had.  I  afterward  found  out  that  their 
original  designs  were  to  have  the  grant  made  directly  to  a  com- 
pany; but  Mr.  Webster  satisfied  them  that  a  provision  in  a  char- 
other.  It  has  been  the  highest  object  of  my  ambition  to  accomplish  it,  and 
when  my  last  resting-place  shall  be  marked  by  the  cold  marble,  which  grati- 
tude or  affection  may  erect,  I  desire  no  other  inscription  than  this :  He  who 
sleeps  beneath  it,  projected  the  [Illinois]  Central  Railroad. "  Senator  Doug- 
glas,  under  date  of  Washington,  5th  January,  1851,  says:  "The  bill  went  to 
the  House,  where  the  great  battle  was  fought!" 
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ter,*  like  that  which  was  inserted  eventually,  making  the  money 
payable  to  the  State  solely  applicable  to  "the  payment  of  our  inter- 
est-paying State  indebtedness,  until  the  extinction  thereof"  could 
not  be  repealed.  I  went  with  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
department,  and  Mr.  W.  received  us  very  cordially.  He  knew 
all  about  our  contract  with  the  canal  company,  and  he  had  been 
consulted  as  to  its  irrepealability.  He  said  there  were  a  great 
many  measures  that  ought  to  be  adopted  by  Congress,  and  which 
could  be  if  a  spirit  of  compromise  could  be  brought  about.  He 
said  the  new  States  wanted  land  grants  and  the  old  States  wanted 
some  modification  of  the  tariff  laws;  but  there  were  members  who 
cared  for  neither,  and  who  could  defeat  both  unless  the  friends  of 
both  would  adopt  that  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise  that 
had  been  so  happily  brought  to  bear  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
slavery  question.  "Now,"  said  he  to  me,  "my  friend  George 
Ashmun  is  a  man  of  remarkably  practical  good  sense  and  dis- 
cretion, and,  if  men  of  conflicting  interests  would  rally  around 
him  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  he  is  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good.  1  will  advise  him  to  call  upon  you,"  and  then  he  made 
an  appointment  for  the  gentlemen  at  his  residence.  I  knew  Mr. 
Ashmun'st  relation  to  Mr.  Webster  from  seeing  him  take  Mr. 
Webster's  seat  in  the  Senate  when  he  arose  to  make  his  celebrated 
7th-of-March  speech,  in  that  year;  and  Mr.  Ashmun  handed  him 
his  books  of  authority,  opened  at  the  appropriate  page,  as  he  pro- 
gressed. He  will  be  remembered  as  the  president  of  the  national 
convention  which  first  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln.  One  Saturday, 
Mr.  Ashmun  says:  "Mr.  Webster  thinks  that  you  and  I,  by  act- 

*  The  original  charter,  as  submitted  to  Mr.  Wentworth  before  being 
brought  to  Illinois,  was  prepared  by  Hon.  Hiram  Ketchum,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  New-York  City,  an  intimate  friend  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  brother 
of  Morris  Ketchum,  one  of  the  corporators.  Under  Mr.  Wentworth's  sug- 
gestion, the  clause  making  the  Governor  an  ex-officio  Director  was  inserted, 
and  the  percentage  payable  to  the  State  was  changed,  so  as  ■  to  be  based  upon 
gross  receipts  instead  of  net  receipts.  Robert  Raritoul  was  not  among  the 
first-proposed  corporators.  There  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  proper  person 
to  take  charge  of  the  bill  for  the  charter  before  the  Legislature.  It  was 
thought  that  it  would  provoke  individual  jealousy  to  have  an  Illinois  man  do 
so.  The  Legislature  was  Democratic,  and. very  jealous  of  corporations.  In 
looking  the  ground  all  over,  Mr.  Rantoul  appeared  to  be  the  most  suitable 
person,  and  his  services  were  secured;  and  it  added  to  his  strength  at  Spring- 
field, III.,  that,  in  his  absence,  he  was  elected  United  States  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  as,  a  Democrat.  He  was  not  a  capitalist  nor  a  railroad  man. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  statesman.  He  died  7th  August,  1852.  Of  the 
original  corporators  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  only  Gouveneur  Morris, 
of  New  York,  and  Franklin  Haven,  of  Boston,  survive. 

+  Mr.  Ashmun  represented  the  Springfield  District,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
died  there,  loth  July,  1870. 
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ing  in  concert,  can  do  our  respective  people  and  tke  country  at 
large  a  great  deal  of  good.  What  do  you  say?"  I  said:  "You 
know  what  we  Illinois  men  all  want.  Lead  off"  "Now,"  he 
says,  "help  us  upon  the  tariff  where  you  can,  and  where  you  can 
not,  dodge.  And  have  all  your  men  ready  for  Tuesday." 
Promptly  upon  that  day,  17th  September,  1850,  Mr.  Ashmun  made 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  business  upon  the  speaker's  table,  and 
when  our  bill  was  reached,  so  well  did  I  know  our  original  force, 
I  could  estimate  the  value  of  recruits.  And  when  I  saw  our  old 
opponents  voting  for  the  bill  in  such  numbers,  I  was  so  confident 
of  the  result  that  I  ventured  to  telegraph  the  bill's  passage*  to 
Chicago,  and  it  was  known  here  quite  as  soon  as  the  speaker 
declared  the  result — loi  to  75.  But  for  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Ashmun,  I  ara  confident  we  should  have  had  to  wait  for  a  new 
apportionment,  and  then  our  company  would  have  had  to  com- 
pete with  the  owners  of  other  land-grant  roads  in  the  loan  market. 
And  Webster  would  have  been  dead.  y 

Congress  closed  its  session  in  1850  upon  30th  September,  and 
it  was  near  its  close  wlien  Mr.  Webster,  being  Secretary  of  State, 
gave  his  dinner  to  the  alumni  of  Dartmouth  College.  It  was  his 
desire  to  have  no  graduate  uninvited.  The  dinner  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  presence  of  his  nephew.  Prof  Charles  B, 
Hadduck,t  who  had  just  been  appointed  charge  d'affaires  to 
Portugal.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  clergymen,  Mr.  Web- 
ster asked  the  blessing.  Some  one  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Webster 
concerning  his  argument  in  the  Stephen  Girard  will  case,  when  a 
third  person  took  occasion  to  say:  "That  was  the  greatest  effort 
of  your  life."  Mr.  Webster  responded  that  that  observation  had 
been  made  respecting  so  many  of  his  efforts  by  different  persons 
that  he  would  like  to  have  the  question  definitely  settled  what  one 
of  his  many  noted  efforts  was  really  the  greatest.  "What  do  you 
all  say  here,  today?  I  ask  the  question  of  each  and  every  one  of 
you.  What  has  been  my  greatest  effort?"  Then  he  commenced 
caUing  upon'  different  ones  for  their  opinions.  Had  the  guests 
acted  by  preconcert,  they  could  not  have  played  their  parts  better 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  entertainment,  for  no  one  would 

*  The  title  of  the  Act  was :  "  An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  and  making 
a  graht  of  land  to  the  States  of  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  in  aid  of 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Mobile."' 

+  Charles  Brickett  Hadduck  was  born  at  Franklin,  N.H.,  near  Mr.  Web- 
ster's birthplace,  20th  June,  1796,  and  died  at  West  Lebanon,  N.H.,  15th 
January,  1861.  He  was  son  of  William  Hadduck,  who  married  Abigail  East- 
man Webster,  sister  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  and  he  was  half-brother  of  the 
late  Edward  H.  Hadduck,  of  Chicago,  and  was  professor  of  rhetoric  when 
John  Wentworth  was  in  Dartmouth  College. 
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bring  up  any  effort  that  any  one  else  had  alluded  to.  We  had  the 
Girard  Will,  the  eulogy  upon  Adams  and  Jefferson,  reply  to  Hayne, 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Plymouth  Rock,  Greek  Revolution, 
Panama  Mission,  etc.  Mr.  Webster  listened  intently  all  the  while 
■with  apparent  disinterestedness.  At  length  came  a  call  for  his 
opinion,  which  was  responded  to  unanimously.  Mr.  Webster 
arose,  moved  back  his  chair,  and  spoke  as  no  one  but  Webster 
could  speak  for  a  full  hour,  never  once  wetting  his  lips,  but  leav- 
ing us  sitting  at  the  table  to  eat,  drink,  and  listen.  It  was  a 
grand  spectacle  to  see  this  unrivaled  great  man  familiarly  review- 
ing the  notable  productions  of  his  life,  and  deducing  a  conclusion 
well  fortified  by  arguments  that  no  one  anticipated.  Here  is  a 
synopsis  of  his  speech: 

That  is  a  man's  greatest  effort  which  brings  to  him  the  most 
opportunities  for  other  great  efforts  and  does  the  most  toward 
securing  to  him  a  permanent  support  for  himself  and  family.  No 
man  ever  arrived  at  eminence  in  his  profession  who  can  not  look 
back  upon  some  particular  effort  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
most  of  his  success  in  life.  Hence  every  young  man  should  do 
his  utmost  in  every  case,  however  unimportant  it  may  seem  to 
him,  realizing  that  from  some  source,  and  oftentimes  when  least 
expected,  he  may  gain  a  foothold  upon  public  respect,  which,  if 
persistently  adhered  to,  may  eventually  establish  his  fame  and 
fortune. 

After  serving  two  terms  as  congressman  from  New  Hampshire, 
he  removed  to  Boston,  with  the  intention  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  a  profession  that  he  loved,  and  he  thought  his  affec- 
tion for  it  had  increased  with  his  years.  He  then  described  the 
eminent  legal  men  who  occupied  all  the  ground  at  Boston.  He 
wanted  an  opportunity,  and  for  a  while  despaired  of  obtaining  it. 
Dartmouth  College,  his  Alma  Mater,  however,  furnished  it;  and 
ever  after  that  he  felt  that  his  professional  sign  was  "  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  the  Dartmouth-College  Case."*  That  case  soon  gave 
him  a  practice  equal  to  that  of  any  of  that  illustrious  group  of 
attorneys  who  had  so  long  and  so  meritoriously  held  sway  in  Bos- 
ton. He  might  have  obtained  his  position  otherwise,  but  at  best 
it  would  have  required  a  longer  time.  But  for  that  case,  he  might 
never  have  been  in  the  House  or  Senate,  where  he  could  have 
replied  to  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  or  made  those  other  speeches 
which  we  had  alluded  to.  His  heart  was  in  the  case.  And 
here  he  gave  us  a  very  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  importance  of 
a  lawyer,  so  interweaving  himself  into  the  feelings,  sympathy,  and 

*  See  Wheaton's  (U.  S.)  Reports,  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  518-715.     The  Trustees 
of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward. 
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interests  of  his  clients  as  to  make  their  case  his  own.  Dartmouth 
was  his  Alma  Mater,  and  as  such  he  loved  her.  He  felt  that  she 
had  been  greatly  ^vronged,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  all  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  land,  endowed  by  private  charity,  were  to  feel  the 
effects  of  that  wrong.  She  was  poor,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to 
his  sympathy.  And  yet  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  his 
native  State,  which  had  highly  honored  him,  was  the  author  of  the 
wrong.  He  was  still  further  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the 
supreme  court  of  his  State,  without  any  dissent,  had  endorsed  it. 
Then  he  was  further  yet  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
encounter  the  greatest  of  American  lawyers  and  orators,  William 
Wirt.*  He  had  secured,  as  associate-counsel,  an  eminent  lawyer. 
Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson,t  the  author  of  "Hail  Columbia."  But 
Judge  Hopkinson  could  not  feel  as  he  felt.  He  depicted  his  feel- 
ings of  anxiety  all  along  his  journey  to  Washington,  tedious  in 
those  days.  He  described  the  mean  and  dingy  building  in  which 
the.  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  then  held,  and  his  small 
and  unsympathetic  audience.  There  was  nothing  in  his  surround- 
ings to  inspire  him.  He  had  to  rely  upon  pure  reason.  He  won 
his  case,  and  this  gave  him  those  other  noted  cases  by  which  his 
ultimate  professional  fame  was  built  up,  and  created  a  demand 
upon  him  to  reenter  Congress,  which  he  supposed  he  had  left  for- 
ever, to  defend  the  great  commercial  interests  of  Massachusetts, 
which  were  then  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from  adverse  legisla- 
tion. ■  This  was  in  1818,  when  he  was  in  his  37th  year.  The 
Dartmouth- College  case  secured  him  all  the  legal  practice  he 
wanted,  and  more  than  his  political  friends  wished  him  to  have. 
And,  when  he  pleaded,  as  an  excuse  for  devoting  so  much  time 
to  a  profession  which  he  loved,  the  inadequacy  of  his  salary  as 
congressman,  they  generously  settled  upon  him  a  sum  which 
would  render  his  legal  practice  unnecessary.  And,  after  this, 
some  of  these  very  men  insisted  that  he  should  go  into  court  and 
attend  to  cases  of  their  own.  It  was  noticed,  during  his  remarks, 
that  he  had  something  to  say  to  each  one  at  the  table,  calling  each 

*  William  Wirt  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  was  attorney-general  under 
Presidents  Monroe  and  Adams.  He  was  the  anti-masonic  candidate  for 
president  in  1832,  and  received  the  electoral  vote  of  Vermont.  He  died  at 
Washington  City,  i8th  February,  1834. 

+  Joseph  Hopkinson  was  a  member  of  the  Fourteenth  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania, with  Daniel  Webster,  from  New  Hampshire,  1815  to  1817.  He 
was  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  from  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  1828  to  his  death,  at  Philadelphia,  15th  January,  1842.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  literary  productions;  and  wrote  the  celebrated  ^ong, 
"Hail  Columbia,"  in  1798,  when  28  years  of  age,  for  the  benefit  of  an  actor 
named  Fox. 
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by  name,  and  generally  respecting  something  that  each  had  said. 
Of  one  he  would  ask :  How  came  I  to  be  retained  in  the  Girard- 
Will  case?  How  came  I,  so  soon  after  removing  to  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  sent  to  Congress,  where  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  those  speeches  to  which  reference  has  been  made?  How 
came  I  to  be  treated  as  I  was  when  in  England?  Did  the  Eng- 
lish people  care  for  my  reply  to  Hayne,  my  orations  at  Bunker 
Hill  or  Plymouth  Rock,  or  my  eulogy  upon  Adams  or  Jefferson? 
Did  either  of  these  induce  the  Barings  to  give  me^^soo  for  my 
opinion  in  the  case  of  the  bonds  repudiated  by  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi? Thus  he  went  on,  subordinating  all  other  causes  of  his 
success  to  the  Dartmouth-College  case.  Here  are  his  words  to  me : 
"VVentworth,  why  did  those  Eastern  gentlemen,  creditors  of 
your  State,  wish  to  consult  me  before  anyone  else  when  they  came 
to  Washington?  I  was  not  in  Congress.  I  did  not  visit  its  ses- 
sions. My  duties  as  Secretary-of-State  required  all  my  time,  and 
they  knew  it.  Was  it  not  to  ascertain  that,  if  they  aided  you  in 
obtaining  your  land-grant  and  advanced  money  to  build  your 
road,  they  could  make  a  contract  which  subsequent  legislation 
could  not  impair?  It  was  the  foundation  laid  for  my  reputation 
in  the  Dartmouth-College  case  that  brought  them  to  me,  and 
which  resulted  in  securing  you  the  most  beneficent  gratuity  ever 
conferred  upon  any  State.  1  am  poor.  I  have  done  for  Dart- 
mouth College  all  that  I  can.  Yet  I  feel  indebted  to  her — 
indebted  'for  my  early  education,  indebted  for  her  early  confi- 
dence, indebted  for  an  opportunity  to  show  to  men,  whose  support 
I  was  to  need  for  myself  and  family,  that  I  was  equal  to  the 
defence  of  vested  rights  against  state  courts  and  sovereignties. 
That  land-grant  will  make  you  rich,  and,  if  you  think  I  was  of  any 
service  to  you  in  obtaining  it,  remember  what  Dartmouth  College 
did  for  me  before  I  could  do  for  you,  and  bestow  upon  her  your 
pecuniary  means*  as  freely  as  I  have  my  intellectual  means." 
This  canvass  by  Mr.  Webster  of  the  great  efforts  of  his  life,  as 
well  as  his  decision,  was  a  surprise  to  us  all.  At  first,  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  partially  premeditated,  and  that  Prof  Had- 
duck  might  have  a  synopsis  to  fill  up.  But  he  shared  in  the 
general  surprise.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  Mr.  Webster  after 
this.     He  diedt  while  I  was  in  private  life,  24th  October,  1852, 

*  The  Author,  now  President  of  the  Alumni  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  so 
far  followed  the  advice  of  Mr.  Webster  as  to  give  it  $10,000. 

■)■  Mr.  Webster  has  no  descendants  in  the  male  line  living;  but  his  deceased 
daughter,  Mrs.  Julia  (Webster)  Appleton,  has  three  children  living,  viz.: 
Samuel  Appleton,  an  attorney  at  Chicago;  Mrs.  Walker  K.  Armistead,  of 
Newport,  R.  L ;  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
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soon  following  Mr.  Clay.  The  next  July,  at  the  Dartmouth-Col- 
lege Commencement,  I  heard  that  brilliant  specimen  of  American 
eloquence,  the  eulogy  of  Rufus  Choate,  pronounced  the  greatest 
of  all  the  great  productions  of  that  gifted  orator.  Mr.  Choate*" 
was  in  the  Senate  the  first  two  years  of  my  congressional  period,, 
and  in  six  years  he  followed  his  most  admired  friend  to  the  grave.. 
This  was  his  last  noted  production.  The  evening  after  the.eulogy,, 
I  was  describing  the  Webster  dinner  to  him,  when  he  exclaimed : 
"Oh!  that  I  could  have  seen  you  last  night.  I  would  have  made 
my  eulogy  a  little  longer  and  impressed  upon  the  students  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Webster's  grand  exordium — that  every  young 
man  should  do  his  best  at  every  effort,  not  knowing  whence  will 
come  his  fame  and  fortune.  How  sublime  a  spectacle !  Daniel 
Webster  listening  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  great  productions  of 
his  life,  and  finally  taking  a  part  himself  Yet  it  was  characteristic. 
His  intimate  friends  could  always  talk  with  him  about  himself  as 
freely  as  a  parent  to  a  child.  His  humility  was  equal  to  his- 
greatness." 

Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton  was  more  unlike  any  one  of  the  others 
than  any  one  of  them  was  unlike  the  other  two.  In  natural 
intellectual  endowments  he  was  their  inferior.  But  this  was  com- 
pensated for  by  an  indomitable  industry,  and  an  iron  constitution,, 
and  an  undying  memory.  His  acquired  abilities  were  resplendent.. 
His  historical  research  knew  no  bounds.  To  this  fact  add  his- 
long  senatorial  experience,  and  you  see  at  once  why  his  state- 
ments would  admit  of  no  controversy.  He  had  no  use  for  poetry,, 
nor  fiction,  nor  fancy,  nor  any  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  "What 
are  the  facts?"  "Give  us  the  facts,"  were  favorite  expressions  of 
his.  He  was  the  inveterate  foe  of  all  diplomacy,  intrigue,  casuis- 
try, or  craft.  The  straightest  way  was  always  the  best  way,  and 
what  was  morally  wrong,  could  never  be  made  politically  right 
with  him.  It  took  just  loo  cents  to  make  $i — and  that  $i  in 
gold  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances.  Hence  the  name 
of  "Old  Bullion."  Exactness  characterized  his  principles  and  his 
actions.  He  was  not  as  polite  to  his  adversaries  as  was  Mr. 
Calhoun.     He  had  no  hand  for  them  to  shake.     He  kept  a  high 

*  Rufus  Choate  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in 
1819.  He  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Hon.  Mills  Olcott,  of  Hanover,  N.  H., 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  Hartford  (Conn.)  Convention,  in  1814.  He  was 
often  at  the  College  commencements.  He  was  one  of  the  Representatives  of' 
Massachusetts  in  Congress,  1832  to  1834,  and  was  senator  from  that  btate  from 
1841  to  1845,  taking  Daniel  Webster's  place  viihen  he  became  secretary-of- 
state,  at  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Harrison,  and  serving  out  his  term.  Mr. 
Webster  succeeded  him  at  the  next  election  for  senator.  Mr.  Choate  died,, 
while  on  a  tour  for  his  health,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  13th  July,  1859. 
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wall  and  deep  ditch  between  himself  and  them.     Traveling  to 
the  Capitol  one  day  with  a  Missouri  acquaintance,  Col.  Benton 
came  upon  us  from  the  cross-street  of  his  residence,  and,  as  he 
was  turning  to  go  to  the  Senate,  the  Missourian  said:     "I  suppose 
you  keep  open  house  here  New-Year's  day.  Colonel?"     "To  my 
friends,  to  my  friends,  always  to  my  friends,  sir."     I  said  jocosely 
to  the  Missourian :  "Will  you  not  take  me  along  with  you  when 
you  make  your  New-Year's  call?"     He  explained  that,  when  at 
home,  he  was  claimed  as  a  Calhoun  man,  and  Benton  reg'arded 
all  such  as  traitors,  and  sq  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  call.     He 
did  not  consider  Col.  Benton's  house  open  to  him.     Upon  an- 
other occasion,  a  gentleman  bowed  as  he  passed  us.     Col.  Ben- 
ton said:  "That  fellow  must  have  bowed  to  you.     Do  you  know 
him?"     I  rephed  that  I  had  been  introduced  to  him.     "Do  you 
know  his  business?"     "No,  sir."     "He  belongs  to  a  class  of  men 
whom  I  never  recognize.     He  is  a  claim-agent,  a  professed  lobby- 
ist, and  they  are  all  great  liars.     It  is  unsafe  to  be  alone  with  one 
of  them ;  for,  as  the  world  goes,  when  two  men  are  alone  together, 
one  man's  word  is  as  good  as  another  after  they  separate.     There 
is  not  so  mean  a  man  living  who  hands  me  a  petition  that  I  will 
not  present  it  and  see  that  it  has  a  proper  reference  and  a  timely 
report.     But  I  will  have  no  personal  interviews.     Government 
business  should  be  done  in  writing."     By  many  he  was  considered 
unsocial,  and  it  was  true  that  he  could  in  no  sense  be  considered 
a  society  man.     But  this  arose  from  his  parsimony  of  time,  all  of 
which  he  considered  as  belonging  to  his  Country  and  his  family. 
He  educated  his  own  children,  and  thereby  perfected  himself  in 
all  the  rudiments  of  the  English  and  other  languages.     He  was 
studiously  accurate  in  punctuation,  orthography,  and  grammar, 
and  endeavored  to  exhaust  all  sources  of  information  upon  every 
subject  that  came  before  the  Senate.     At  one  time,  when  some 
question  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  old  Spanish  laws  of 
Louisiana  were  under  discussion,  he  surprised  the  Senate  by  his 
familiarity  with  the  Spanish  language.     Said  a  senator  to  him: 
"How  and  when  did  you  acquire  your  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language.  Colonel?"    "Through  a  master  here  in  Washington  City, 
and  within  the  last  few  weeks.     I  knew  the  matter  was  coming 
up.     I  threw  aside  all  other  work,  procured  a  well-known  Spanish 
teacher,   and   prepared   myself  to  legislate   intelhgently."      His 
speeches  were  always  written  out  ready  for  the  press,  and  no 
printer  dared  change  his  punctuation  or  orthography;  and  to  his 
party  organ  he  always  sent  a  brief  synopsis,  or  head-notes,  giving 
the  line  of  argument  and  conclusion.      This  was  said  to  be  the 
case  with  his  speeches  during  his  great  canvasses  in  the  State  of 
Missouri. 
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A  Missourian  informs  me  that  he  once  heard  him  make  a  two- 
hours'  speech  in  his  State,  and  was  surprised  to  find  a  compre- 
hensive summary  of  it  in  the  next  day's  local  paper,  and  he  took 
occasion  to  call  the  Colonel's  attention  to  its  accuracy.  "It  ought 
to  be  accurate,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "for  I  wrote  it  myself.  I 
always  make  a  synopsis  of  my  speeches  for  the  same  reason  that 
a  court  reporter  always  makes  head-notes^ — to  save  time.  I  want 
people  to  know  what  I  have  been  talking  about;  that  they  may 
read  it  if  they  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  throw  it  aside  if 
they  do  not."  His  speeches  were  delivered  very  slowly,  so  as  to 
make  every  word  audible.  When  he  had  a  strong  point,  he  would 
repeat  it  three  times.  First,  he  would  announce  it  to  the  presi- 
dent; secondly,  "Through  you,  sir,  I  tell  the  Senate,"  casting  his 
eyes  over  the  senators  to  obtain  their  attention;  thirdly,  "Through 
you,  sir,  I  tell  the  people  of  this  Country,"  casting  his  eyes  around 
the  gallery.  The  announcement  that  he  was  to  speak  drew  no 
crowds.  For  his  friends  knew  that  he  never  spoke  what  he  did 
not  print,  and  his  speeches  always  read  better  than  they  were 
delivered.  He  was  no  orator  in  the  sense  that  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Calhoun  were.  His  speeches  were  delivered  with  an  earnest- 
ness, however,  that  showed  thorough  conviction  after  patient 
research,  and  were  fortified  by  facts  and  figures,  which  he  would 
defiantly  challenge  any  man  to  dispute.  His  personal  appear- 
ance was  the  most  commanding  of  any  man  I  ever  met.  At  first 
glance,  a  stranger  would  say  that  he  was  born  to  command.  And 
his  voice  and  style  of  speaking  indicated  the  same  thing.  He 
was  a  terrible  man  in  anger.  I  can  not  describe  his  anger  in  any 
other  way  than  by  saying  the  angrier  he  was,  the  cooler  he  be- 
came. He  was  like  a  brazen  statue,  his  flesh  all  sohdified  and 
every  muscle  strongly  drawn  and  fixed.  I  was  present  in  the 
Senate  when  Senator  Henry  S.  Foote  of  Mississippi,  drew  a  pis- 
tol upon  him.  Standing  emotionless,  with  a  loud  and  defiant 
voice  he  exclaimed:  "Fire,  assassin!  fire."  He  was  the  least 
moved  of  any  man  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

A  copy  of  a  treaty,  to  which  Col.  Benton  was  much  opposed, 
and  which  was  being  discussed  in  secret  session,  at  one  time 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  and  its  friends  were  anxious 
to  throw  the  censure  upon  hirri.  One  evening.  Senator  Andrew 
P.  Butler,*  the  one  who  was  the  cause  of  the  assault  of  Representa- 
Preston  S.  Brookst  upon  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  J  moved  to  go 

*  Senator  Andrew  Pickens  Butler  died  near  Edgefield  Court-house,  South 
Carolina,  25th  May,  i«57. 

+  Preston  S.  Brooks  died  while  a  Member  of  Congress,  Washington  City, 
27th  January,  1857. 

J  Senator  Charles  Sumner  died  at  Washington  City,  nth  March,  1874. 
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into  secret  session,  with  such  remarks  as  to  indicate  that  the  pur- 
pose was  to  try  Col.  Benton  for  the  exposure.  He  at  once  arose 
and  assumed  a  brazen  form,  saying:  "A  speech  to  the  galleries, 
Mr.  President.  Going  into  executive  session  to  try  the  senator 
from  Missouri  for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  a  lie  in  his  throat.  I  will  cram  it  down  or  choke  it  out."  Then 
he  approached  him  in  a  manner  that  indicated  both  a  will  and  a 
power  to  execute  his  threat,  which  an  instantaneous  rush  of  sena- 
tors between  them  alone  prevented.  It  appeared  to  me  that  a 
blow  from  him  at  that  time  would  have  been  like  a  blow  of  iron. 
I  have  no  remembrance  of  ever  hearing  him  utter  any  jokes  or 
tell  any  stories  to  excite  laughter.  He  was  always  pleased  to  be 
questioned  about  any  historical  fact  or  the  results  of  his  personal 
experience.  Oftentimes,  persons,  in  walking  to  and  from  the 
Capitol,  would  ask  questions,  knowing  his  pleasure  in  this  respect, 
merely  as  pastime :  and  now  and  then  one  which  he  could  not 
answer  satisfactorily  to  himself.  But  the  questioners  would  think 
no  more  of  the  matter.  Not  so  with  Col.  Benton.  He  associated 
them  with  the  question,  and,  when  they  again  met,  he  would  at 
once  introduce  the  subject,  answer  the  question,  and  show  that 
he  had  elaborately  investigated  the  matter.  He  had  a  custom, 
when  a  senator  made  a  mistake  as  to  any  historical  fact  or  mani- 
fested any  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  any  matter  which  he 
did  not  thoroughly  understand,  of  calling  a  boy  to  him,  sending 
him  to  the  library  for  a  book  containing  the  information,  finding 
the  page,  and  sending  it  to  the  senator  with  his  compliments. 

On  one  occasion,  Gen.  Lewis  Cass*  made  a  historical  statement 
in  the  Senate.  Col.  Benton  denied  it,  and  asked  his  authority. 
Gen.  Cass  gave  it.  Col.  Benton  said  it  had  been  twenty  years 
since  he  had  read  it,  but  he  was  confident  Senator  Cass  was 
wrong.  He  told  a  boy  to  go  to  the  library  for  a  book,  described 
the  shelf,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  found  the  place,  and  asked 
the  General  to  read  for  himself.  Gen.  Cass  acknowledged  his 
error,  and  ever  after  boVe  in  mind  what  more  experienced  sena- 
tors knew  before,  that  Benton  carried  the  congressional  library  in 
his  head. 

Col.  Benton  had  fought  many  hard  senatorial  battles,  had  suf- 
fered many  defeats,  and  won  many  victories.  Clay  had  been  his 
political  opponent,  and  the  defeat  of  one  was  necessarily  the  vic- 
tory of  the  other.     Benton  was  apt  to  be  boastful  in  victory,  and, 

*  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  died  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  17th  June,  1866,  in  his  84th 
year,  having  resigned  as  President  Buchanan's  Secretary-of-State,  17th  Dec, 
i860.  He  was  for  a  long  time  Governor  of  Michigan  prior  to  being  appointed 
Secretary  of  War,  by  Gen.  Andrew  Jaclison,  who  afterward  appointed  him 
Minister  to  France. 
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while  undaunted,  quite  morose  under  defeat.  Clay  took  matters 
more  philosophically,  and  never  lost  an  occasion  to  badger  Ben- 
ton. Clay  was  as  much  the  idol  of  Kentucky  as  Benton  was  of 
Missouri,  and  neither  could  hope  to  keep  the  other  from  the 
Senate  if  he  had  wished  to  be  elected.  Thus  their  contests  were- 
ever  of  a  party  character.  It  was  Calliounism  that  defeated 
Benton's  reelection  to  the  Senate,  and  it  must  have  eventually 
defeated  Mr.  Clay,  had  he  lived,  as  even  his  own  son*  caught  the 
mania.  But  while  both  were  living,  each  was  considered  the 
great  and  permanent  senatorial  party-leader.  Col.  Benton  had. 
achieved  some  important  victory  at  home,  and  made  one  of  his- 
boastful  speeches,  when  Clay,  with  his  usual  drollery,  responded :. 

"  How  comes  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  labor  under  the. 
hallucination  that  there  is  any  one  here  laboring  to  remove  him 
from  this  body?  There  is  no  man  whom  we  could  not  better 
spare — our  arithmetic,  our  grammar,  our  geography,  our  diction- 
ary, our  page,  our  date,  our  ever-present  library,  our  grand  labor- 
saving  machine.  What  would  these  little  pages  do  when  we  sent 
them  for  books  without  the  Senator  to  tell  them  upon  what 
shelves  they  may  be  found?  How  much  would  it  curtail  our- 
social  enjoyment  if  we  did  not  realize,  whilst  we  were  attending, 
the  evening  entertainments  of  our  friends,  that  the  Senator  was 
laboriously  investigating  every  question  that  might  be  sprung 
upon  us,  and  we  did  not  see  the  light  in  his  windows  at  the 
latest  hours  of  our  return  home  !"  Here  the  magnetism  of  Henry 
Clay  had  permeated  the  remotest  portion  of  the  galleries,  and  all 
were  bending  over  to  catch  the  coming  joke. 

"We  must  not,  we  can  not,  we  will  not  spare  him.  Of  all  men 
who  ever  occupied  a  seat  in  this  body,  posterity  will  most  wonder 
at  his  labors  and  his  knowledge  acquired  thereby.  And  there  is 
but  one  thing  that  posterity  will  more  wonder  at,  and  that  will  be 
how  a  man  who  had  acquired  so  much  knowledge  could  put  it  to 
such  a  terribly  bad  use." 

In  December,  1853,  we  met  as  colleagues  in  the  House  after 
we  had  both  been  in  private  life  two  years.  The  senator  of 
thirty  years  was  looked  upon  with  the  same  veneration  as  John, 
Quincy  Adams  was,  when  I  entered  Congress  ten  years  before. 
Yet  Benton  was  then  but  7  r  years  of  age,  whilst  Adams  was  then 
76.  The  speaker  gave  him  the  same  position  he  occupied  so 
long  in  the  Senate,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  military  affairs. 
He  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  of  the  regular  organization,  who 

*  James  B.  Clay,  a  member  of  35th  Congress,  went  into  the  rebel  service 
and  was  one  of  its  active  agents  in  Canada.      He  died  at  Montreal,   26tk. 
January,  1864. 
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had  all  his  life  opposed  the  principles  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  as  one 
upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  had  fallen.  But 
when  he  manifested  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  his  venerable  head  had  to  receive  all  the  blows  that 
once  were  leveled  upon  that  of  Mr.  Adams.  But  the  latter  was 
from  a  free  State,  whilst  Benton  was  from  a  slave  State.  As 
Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  as  Col.  Benton  was  one  of  its  first  two 
senators  after  admission,  and  as  he  was  very  decided  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  repeal,  there  was  a  very  great  desire  among  its  oppo- 
nents that  he  should  make  a  speech.  Yet,  with  his  style  of 
speaking,  slow  even  for  a  senator,  how  much  could  he  say  in  one 
hour?  And  we  feared,  with  the  Speaker  against  him,  he  could 
obtain  no  extension  of  his  time.  And  then  we  knew  that  he  had 
frequently  said  that  he  never  would  print  what  he  did  not  speak. 
Frequently  consultations  were  held  among  men  of  all  political 
parties  opposed  to  the  repeal  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
for  him  a  full  hearing.  And  here  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
the  idea  of  the  Republican  party,  when  such  life-long  Democrats 
as  William  H.  Bissell  of  Illinois,  Reuben  E.  Fenton  of  New 
York,  Galusha  A.  Grow  of  Pennsylvania,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of 
Maine,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  and  myself  met 
with  men  whom  we  had  ever  before  opposed,  to  consult  upon  a 
common  object.  We  had  another  difficulty.  No  one  of  us  dared 
to  speak  to  Col.  Benton  upon  the  subject  for  fear  he  would  stand 
upon  his  dignity  and  refuse  to  speak  at  all.  Our  opponents  had 
deliberated,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  not 
yield  him  the  courtesy,  never  before  denied  to  a  man,  of  finishing 
a  written  speech  when  he'  objected  to  its  publication  without 
delivery.  At  length  he  obtained  the  floor,  and  as  he  produced  his 
manuscripts,  it  was  evident  that  a  scene  must  ensue.  The  sena- 
tors came  over,  and  the  galleries  were  soon  filled.  A  senator,  for 
thirty  years,  was  addressing  the  House.  And,  as  he  progressed, 
every  eye  was  intent  upon  the  chairman's  hammer,  to  see  it  denote 
the  close  of  the  hour  allotted  to  him.  Fortunately,  I  had  not 
spoken,  and,  still  more  fortunately,  I  made  as  good  time  in  rising 
as  the  hammer  did  in  falling,  and  my  voice  was  simultaneous  ^with 
the  hammer's  sound.  I  was  recognized,  and  suggested  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  finish  his  speech  inside  the  hour  to  which 
I  was  entitled.  But  loud  objections  from  the  friends  of  the  repeal 
were  made  all  over  the  House.  Then  commenced  the  first  of 
those  series  of  exciting  parliamentary  struggles*  which  continued 

*  Ex-Gov.   Israel  Washburn,  Jr.,  who  was  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Maine  when  this  scene  occurred,  has  written  the  following  letter: 
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until  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  between  the  men  of  opposite  poli- 
tics who  were  thereafter  to  be  organized  into  the  Republican 
party  and  their  opponents.  There  was  fire  in  the  .eyes  of  all  the 
ultra  men  of  the  South  and  their  Northern  allies.  They  thought 
their  time  had  come  to  insult  the  greatest  man  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  united  South.  Appeal  after  appeal  was  made  to  hear 
him,  but  such  appeals  were  met  with  scornful  derision.  I  quote 
from  the  published  official  proceedings  a  portion  of  my  remarks : 

Eureka  Springs,  Carroll  Co.,  Ark.,  March  20,  1882. 
Hon.  John  Wentworth, — Dear  Sir: 

I  came  here  a  few  weeks  since  with  my  brother.  Gov.  Cadwallader  C. 
Washburn,  of  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  who  is  an  invalid,  but  who,  I  hope,  is  receiv- 
ing some  advantage  from  the  waters.  [He  died  there  the  14th  May  following.] 
But  I  write  this  to  tell  you  how  thoroughly  I  enjoyed  the  time  this  morning 
in  reading  to  my  brother  your  late  lecture  upon  your  life  in  Congress  and  the 
great  men  you  knew  there.  It  was  profoundly  interesting,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  its  remarkable  accuracy,  and  its  level  impartial  justice  to  the  indi- 
viduals mentioned.  Your  reference  to  the  scene  in  the  House,  when  you 
secured  the  floor  for  Col.  Benton,  on  which  he  was  arrested  by  the  chairman's 
gavel,  as  he  had  reached  and  repeated  the  words  "Amphibiology,  sir,"  and 
which  he  continued  when  he  secured  the  floor,  beginning  as  he  had  left  off 
with  precisely  the  same  words,  "Amphibiology,  sir,"  is  good  and  fresh  in  my 
memory;  and  the  immovable  tableau  of  "  Old  Bullion, "  as  he  stood  in  his 
place,  is  as  real  as  it  was  at  the  hour.  Do  you  remember  that  impromptu 
meeting  of  the  anti-Missouri  Compromise  Repeal  of  Democrats  and  Whigs 
at  the  rooms  of  Congressmen  Eliot  and  Dickinson,  of-  Massachusetts,  at 
Crutchett's,  on  Sixth  Street,  on  the  morning  after  the  compromise  bill  passed 
the  House,  at  which,  in  view  of  the  attempted  outrage  upon  Col.  Benton,  we 
discussed  the  necessity  of  forming  a  new  party  from  anti-slavery  extension 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  and  the  name  of  Republican  was  suggested?  I 
remember  distinctly  that  you  were  present  and  did  not  hesitate  to  favor  the 
idea.     I  leave  for  Portland,  Me.,  in  a  few  days. 

Yours  truly,         ISRAEL  Washburn,  Jr. 

Hon.  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  a  brother  of  the  above,  late  minister  to  France, 
who  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  when  this  scene  occurred,  has 
written  the  following  letter : 

Chicago,  March  2'jth,  1SS2. 

Dear  Colonel: — I  regretted  vei"y  much  being  absent  from  the  City  when 
you  read  your  Reminiscences  of  Adams,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster, 
at  the  Music  Hall  on  the  i6th  instant.  I  have,  however,  since  my  return, 
read  your  address  in  The  Times,  and  have  been  greatly  interested  in  it.  I 
had  seen  all  of  these  gentlemen  and  heard  them  speak,  but  I  can  not  say  that 
I  was  acquainted  with  any  of  them  except  Mr.  Benton.  After  having  served 
his  five  terms  (thirty  years)  in  the  Senate  as  senator  from  Missouri,  he  entered 
the  House  in  the  33d  Congress,  the  same  time  that  I  did,  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  1853.  The  relatives  of  Mrs.  Washburne  in  St.  Louis,  on  both 
sides,  the  Gratiots,  the  Hempsteads,  the  Chouteaus,  the  Cabannes,  the 
Labadies,  had  always  been  among  the  strongest  friends  of  Col.  Benton,  and, 
knowing  the  relations  I  held  to  them  by  marriage,  he  was  always  exceedingly 
kind  to  me. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  very  strange  that  there  has  never  been  a  life 
of  Col.  Benton  written,  and  that  a  collection  of  his  speeches  has  never  been 
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"  I  want  the  whole  Country  to  understand  that  the  oldest  man 
in  Congress,  a  man  who  was  here  when  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  adopted  and  the  only  such  man  in  the  entire  Congress,  is  now 
refused  a  courtesy  which  has  been  refused  to  no  other  man.  Let 
it  go  to  the  Country  as  a  sample  of  the  courtesy  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  control  this  House.  *  *  *  in  the  bitterest  of  party 
times,  John  Quincy  Adams  often  made  the  appeal,  and  it  was 
never  denied  him.     I  make  the  assertion,  and  let  those  who  dis- 

published.  No  public  man  of  his  time  was  more  conspicuous,  or  made  a 
greater  impress  on  public  opinion.  His  long  service  in  the  Senate  was  illus- 
trated by  many  powerful  speeches;  he  had  many  great  contests,  fought  out 
many  a  battle,  particularly  that  against  the  United  States  Bank,  inaugurated 
and  gave  character  to  important  legislation  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century. 
There  have  been  biographies  enough  of  a  multitude  of  smaller  men,  in  our  day 
and  generation,  and  why  is  it  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Col.  Benton,  filled 
as  it  is  with  the  most  interesting  and  important  events,  and  distinguished  as  it 
was  for  so  long  a  period  by  his  participation  in  our  legislative  and  political 
history,  has  never  yet  been  put  before  the  public?  Perhaps  you  may  suggest 
some  reason. 

Your  account  of  one  of  the  great  parliamentary  contests  we  had  in  the 
House  in  April,  1854,  brings  back  to  my  recollection  many  incidents  connected 
with  that  supreme  struggle  over  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  has  never  been  anything  approaching  that  'in  the 
history  of  our  national  legislature.  Never  were  the  people  of  the  North  so 
intensely  excited  over  any  question  of  Congressional  legislation;  and  never  did 
their  representatives  exhibit  more  courage,  more  skill,  more  ability,  and  more 
devotion  than  they  did  in  all  that  terrible  parliamentary  conflict.  That  was 
my  first  term  in  Congress,  and  I  entered  into  it  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  "new 
member. "  I  was  always  at  my  post  and  there  was  no  part  of  the  proceedings 
that  I  was  not  perfectly  familiar  with. 

Your  success  in  obtaining  the  floor  from  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Chandler  ena- 
bled you  to  make  that  magnificent  fight  to  turn  over  your  time  to  Col.  Benton 
to  finish  his  speech.  It  was  a  very  bitter  fight,  but,  after  a  long  wrangle, 
you  accomplished  your  object,  and  enabled  Mr.  Benton  to  finish  his 
speech  out  of  your  time.  It  was  a  real  triumph,  and  you  gained  great  credit 
among  the  anti-Nebraska  men  for  the  skill  you  exhibited  in  the  management 
of  the  question.  This  skirmish  had  sharpened  the  interest  in  what  "Old 
Bullion  "  was  to  say  in  concluding  his  speech.  You  will  recollect  where  his 
seat  was  in  the  old  hall,  the  one  lowest  down  on  the  main  aisle,  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  and  fronting  the  area  before  the  speaker's  chair.  Mr.  Benton  was 
at  his  best  in  making  this  speech,  and  he  never  appeared  as  great  as  he  did  at 
this  time,  pleading  for  the  sacredness  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  All  of 
us  anti-Nebraska  members  flocked  around  him,  and  listened  with  delight  and 
admiration  at  what  he  had  to  say,  and  gave  him  frequent  applause.  I  have, 
today,  read  that  speech  in  the  Congressional  Globe,  and  it  appears  to  me  greater 
than  it  did  when  I  heard  him  deliver  it,  twenty-eight  years  gone  by.  Histori- 
cal, argumentative,  denunciating,  he  loaded  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the 
bill  with  sarcasm  and  overwhelmed  them  with  ridicule. 

But  I  must  stop.  I  have  been  so  interested  in  your  Reminiscences,  that  I 
have  run  on  and  on,  until  I  fear  I  shall  have  exhausted  your  patience. 

Yours  very  truly,         EnHU  B.  Washburne. 

Hon.  John  Wentworth. 
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pute  me  contradict  me  by  the  record.  I  ask  that  the  oldest  man 
in  the  House,  one  that  knows  more  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put 
together,  may  be  heard  a  few  minutes  out  of  my  hour.  *  *  * 
If  objections  continue,  I  shall  have  to  make  another  point,  where- 
by I  am  confident  I  can  get  him  a  chance  to  speak  by  right.  I 
think  it  would  look  better  if  we  allowed  so  old  and  so  wise  a  man 
to  speak  by  courtesy  than  by  right.  I  am  neither  joking  nor 
boasting  when  I  say  that  'Old  Bullion'  will  yet  be  heard  again 
today."  But  the  struggle  went  on,  and  there  was  no  hope  from 
courtesy,  Benton  all  the  while  standing,  but  saying  nothing. 
Amendments  were  in  order.  I  moved  one  which  opened  up  the 
right  to  discuss  anew.  Benton  addressed  the  chair  and  was  rec- 
ognized, and  I  yielded.*  Thus  he  secured  by  right  what  he  was 
entitled  to  by  courtesy,  amid  the  mortifying  discomfiture  of  incipi- 
ent traitors.  Had  I  failed  in  this,  I  was  resolved  to  ask  for  his 
notes  and  read  them  myself  He  finished  his  speech  in  triumph, 
but  it  took  all  day;  and  a  union  was  cemented  among  men  previ- 
ously opposed  which  has  never  been  dissolved.  Whilst  the  strug- 
gle was  going  on.  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Representative 
John  C.  Breckinridget  were  walking  arm  and  arm  in  the  lobby, 
manifesting  the  greatest  interest,  and,  as  Benton  was  concluding, 
Douglas  came  to  my  seat  and  said,  tauntingly:  "The  Abolition- 
ists are  quite  successful  under  you  as  their  new  leader."  Little 
did  these  two  men  realize  the  position  toward  each  other  which 
they  were  so  soon  to  occupy.  Still  less  did  Douglas  realize  that 
his  friends,  who  were  trying  to  stifle  the  voice  of  the  great  Senator 
from  Missouri,  would  do  the  same,  and  more  successfully,  when 
he  should  visit  the  South  as  a  candidate  for  president  in  i860. 
But  Benton  did  not  live  to  know  of  this  terrible  retribution  upon 
Senator  Douglas. 

\Vhilst  remaining  over  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  the  night  of  7th 
May,  1872,  to  take  the  morning  train,  at  a  hotel  with  the  monu- 
ment to  Henry  Clay  in  sight.  Gen.  Breckinridge  called  upon  me, 
and  our  conversation  turned  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  repealing 
the  Missouri-Compromise  line  when  he  and  I  were  in  the  House 
together.      He  thought   the  recent  difficulties  would   not  have 

*  See  House  proceedings  in  Congressional  Globe  of  25th  April,  1854,  and 
see  Appendix  of  same  session,  page  561. 

+  John  C.  Breckinridge  was  elected  vice-president  in  1856,  upon  the  same 
ticket  with  James  Buchanan  for  president.  In  i860,  he  was  nominated  for 
president  by  the  Southern  or  what  was  claimed  as  the  regular  Democracy,  and 
received  72  votes;  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  by  the  Northern  or  what  was 
called  the  "Popular-Sovereignty"  Democracy,  and  received  12  votes,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Northern  Democracy  having  united  with  anti-slavery  men  in 
forming  the  new  Republican  party.  Mr.  Douglas  died  at  Chicago,  3d  June, 
1861,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  17th  May,  1875. 
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occurred  had  Mr.  Clay  been  in  the  Senate,  his  powers  of  recon- 
ciliation and  pacification  bein^  so  miraculous.  He  even  thought,  , 
had  Clay  been  in  the  Senate,  the  repealing  clause  would  have/ 
been  stricken  out.  He  said,  at  first,  the  mass  of  the  Southern' 
Tnen  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  bid  for  the  presidential  nomination 
upon  the  part  of  Senator  Douglas,  and  did  not  believe  that  he 
himself  expected  that  it  would  pass ;  he  wanted  the  credit  of 
making  the  offer,  so  as  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  South,  whilst 
if  defeated,  as  he  expected,  he  would  lose  nothing  at  the  North. 
The  South-Western  border  States  were  so  urgent  in  the  matter, 
insisting  that  Kansas^  would  become  a  Slave-State,  and  thereby 
enhance  the  value  ot  all  slave-property ;  that  the  whole  South 
finally  supported  the  cause  of  the  repeal.  Senator  Douglas  must 
have  known  that  the  sole  incentive  of  the  South  in  following  him 
was  to  open  Kansas  to  Southern  emigrants  with  their  slaves. 
Gen.  Breckinridge  contended  that  the  subsequent  position  of  Sena- 
tor Douglas  was  taken  to  regain  at  the  North  the  ground  which 
he  had  lost  by  the  repeal.  He  looked  upon  his  course,  in 
i860,  as  dictated  by  the  same  motives  as  those  of  ex-President 
VanBuren,  in  1848;  and  he  declared  that  there  was  no  time  when 
he  would  not  have  left  the  field  as  a  candidate  for  president  in 
favor  of  any  Northern  man  pledged  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  as  expounded  by  Senator  Douglas,  whilst 
urging  its  passage.  Gen.  Breckinridge  went  so  far  as  to  express 
the  belief  that  if  Col.  Benton  had  been  in  the  Senate  when  the 
bill  was  introduced  it  would  not  have  passed.  'But  his  speech 
came  too  late.  The  Administration,  with  all  its  patronage,  had 
taken  sides ;  and  the  battle  was  really  fought  before  the  bill 
reached  the  House.  In  this  latter  statement  I  concur  with  Gen. 
Breckinridge.  All  through  his  conversation  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  trace  the  trouble  between  the  North  and  South  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  Missouri-Compromise  line,  which  no  one  but  Senator 
Douglas  could  have  brought  about. 

When  Col.  Benton  had  finished  his  very  argumentative  remarks 
there  was  a  general  rush  to  shake  his  hand  in  congratulation;  but 
his  voice  drowned  that  of  all  the  others  in  denouncing  nullifica- 
tion, secession,  Calhounism,  and  a  base  conspiracy  against  the 
freedom  of  speech,  declaring  that  it  was  all  done  to  affect  him  at 
home,  where  there  were  as  vile  traitors  as  there  were  in  South 
Carolina,  and  that,  had  his  speech  been  stifled,  the  fact  would 
have  been  telegraphed  to  every  Calhoun  man  in  the  State,  and 
there  would  have  been  bonfires  and  illuminations  in  honor  of  his 
insult  in  the  House  of  Representatives.-  He  kept  up  this  style  of 
speaking  as  he  walked  down  the  avenue  to  his  home,  glorying  in 
his  success,  and  depicting  the  pleasure  of  his  Missouri  friends  as 
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they  would  hear  the  news.  This  was  the  only  speech  of  any 
political  significance  that  he  made  in  the  House.  But  whatever 
speech  he  did  make,  I  heard.  So  I  add  him  to  the  list  of  great 
men  whose  last  public  speeches  I  have  heard.  In  a  few  days  I 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  dinner  was  given  in  my  honor.  He  had  filled  his  house 
with  his  dearest  and  longest-tried  friends.  He  took  Mrs.  W.  and 
gave  me  his  youngest  and  only  unmarried  daughter.  Miss  Susan 
(who  afterward  married  Baron  Boileau,  an  Attache  to  the  French 
Legation  at  Washington  and  afterward  French  Minister  to  Peru, 
now  a  resident  of  Paris,  with  a  large  family  of  motherless  chil- 
dren), who  recently  died  in  Paris,  and  seated  us  in  the  most 
honored  place,  and  then  he  fought  the  House  battle  all  over 
again,  describing  his  many  trying  emergencies,  and  declaring 
that  he  never  appreciated  assistance  so  much  as  when  I  piloted 
him  past  the  gag-law. 

Col.  Benton  came  to  Chicago,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  while  I 
was  mayor,  to  deliver  a  lecture.*  He  held  a  reception  at  the 
Tremont  House,  which  was  Hberally  attended  by  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  there,  over  and  over  again,  he  would  allude  to  the 
attempt  to  stifle  his  voice  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  express  his  appreciation  of  my  services  in  securing  his  ulti- 
mate success.  While  I  was  conducting  him  about  the  City,  his 
language  was  prophetic  as  to  the  approaching  condition  of  the 
Country.  Often  did  he  say :  "Somebody  must  be  hung.  Hang- 
ing alone  will  arrest  the  progress  of  the  traitors.  Hanging  ought 
to  commence  now."  Said  he:  "Does  your  man  Douglas  expect 
to  be  nominated  for  president  the  next  time?  Does  he  expect 
that  the  South,  while  liking  his  treason  to  the  North  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  will  not  show  its  distrust  of  the 
traitor?  A¥hat  good  does  he  expect  a  nomination  will  do  him? 
Does  he  believe  in  the  providences  of  God?  What  does  he  sup- 
pose God  Almighty  sent  the  Convention  down  to  Charleston,  S.C., 
that  hot-bed  of  treason,  for,  but  to  make  a  Babel  of  it?"     This  is. 

*  The  lecture  was  before  the  Young  Men's  Association,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, 1 2th  May,  1857,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  S.-W.  corner  of  Clark 
and  Washington  Streets.  The  following  passages  from  it  are  well  remem- 
bered, although  the  lecture  was  not  reported:  "There  are  sages  of  the  past 
and  there  are  sages  of  the  future,  and  I  stand  here  tonight  as  the  connecting 
link  between  those  sages  of  the  past  and  those  sages  of  the  future."  The 
cheering  was  unbounded  when  he  uttered  the  following  sentiment  which  has 
ever  been  the  sentiment  of  every  man  who  voted  against  the  unsolicited,  un- 
necessary, and  peace-destroying  repeal :  "  When  I  am  gathered  to  my  narrow 
home,  I  desire  that  my  friends  shall  deeply  engrave  upon  my  tombstone :  He 
voted  against  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  gloried  in  the 
deed. " 
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the  last  I  remember  of  the  sayings  of  this  great  man,  as  he  died* 
in  less  than  a  year,  on  the  lolh  April,  1858.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  title-page  of  his  great  work,  "Abridgement  of  the  Debates 
of  Congress,"  purports  to  cover  the  time  from  1789  to  1856. 
This  would  embrace  the  period  when  he  was  with  me  in  the 
House.  But  the  last  volume,  the  i6th,  is  the  smallest,  and  stops 
with  1850,  lacking  the  last  session  in  which  he  was  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  conversed  with  those  who  were  with  him  in  his  last  days, 
and  they  represent  that  his  proverbial  iron-will  never  shone  so 
resplendent  as  in  his  efforts  to  complete  his  work  before  impend- 
ing death  reached  him. 

It  is  but  proper  before  closing  that  I  should -say  that  all  four  of 
these  illustrious  senators  died  poor,  and  that  John  Quincy  Adams, 
with  considerable  inheritance  and  with  savings  of  over  fifty  years 
of  public  service,  died  possessed  of  property  not  equal  in  amount 
to  that  acquired  by  many  of  our  public  men  who  entered  their 
country's  service  poor  and  came  out  of  it  rich,  through  methods 
yet  to  be  explained  upon  any  principles  of  honesty.  The  men 
of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  were  statesmen  from  principle, 
and  not  for  financial  gain.  They  were  men  who  not  only  re- 
spected the  opinions  of  their  fellow-men,  but  they  respected 
themselves,  and  would  not  subordinate  intellectual  endowments 
and  public  integrity  to  a  pride  for  magnificent  residences,  brilliant 
parties,  and  splendid  equipages.  There  are  two  causes  of  the 
decadence  of  great  men  in  our  halls  of  legislation.  One  is  that 
talented  men,  who  are  proverbially  honest,  are  kept  in  the  back- 
ground by  men  who,  having  financial  schemes  of  a  dishonest 
character,  use  their  money  not  only  in  the  manipulation  of  primary 
meetings  for  the  selection  of  candidates,  but  in  the  elections. 
Another  is  that  too  many  of  our  talented  men  allow  their  abilities 
diverted  to  channels  that  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  They 
subordinate  their  country's  interest  to  their  own.  The  pursuit  of 
wealth  has  never  been  favorable  to  intellectual  progress,  nor  to 
patriotic  impulses.  Before  the  late  RebeUion,  the  most  of  the 
great  men  of  this  Country  died  poor  or  with  a  mere  competence. 
A  few  may  have  died  rich,  but  their  sources  of  wealth  were 
apparently  outside  of  their  public  position.  There  is  a  much- 
needed  reform  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  have  come  to  the 
front  since  our  late  civil  war,  and  that  reform  can  only  be 
effected  when  the  youth  of  our  land  shall  be  taught  that  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  through  public  positions,  is  dishonorable. 
[See  Appendix  A,  B,  C,  and  D.] 

*  Col.  Benton  left  no  descendants  in  the  male  line.  Among  his  daughters 
is  Mrs.  Jessie,  wife  of  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont.  His  last  son  (if  not  his  only 
one),  John  Randolph  Benton,  died  at  St. Louis,  Mo.,  17  April,  1852,  aged  22. 

/ 
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Two  and  a-half  hours  were  occupied  in  the  delivery  of  the  foregoing 
address;  commanding  the  closest  attention  of  the  largest  audience  ever  assem- 
bled in  Central  Music  Hall— the  largest  in  the  City.  Not  only  was  every  seat 
occupied,  but  all  available  standing-room.  The  speaker  had  scarcely  com- 
menced his  address  when  the  managers  of  the  hall  ordered  the  doors  closed, 
thereby  excluding  several  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  venerable  Hon.  Thomas  Druramond,  U.-S. 
circuit  judge,  who  received  his  appointment  as  district  judge  from  President 
Zachary  Taylor,  and  had  been  politically  opposed  to  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the 
days  of  the  great  statesmen  of  whom  he  had  just  spoken,  arose  upon  the  stage 
and  addressed  the  president  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  After  hightly 
commending  the  lecturer's  wonderful  memory  and  great  impartiality  and  can- 
dor in  speaking  of  America's  five  greatest  statesmen,  who  were  ever  in  Con- 
gress together,  he  moved 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  be  tendered  to  Hon. 
John  Wentworth  for  the  very  learned  and  interesting  lecture  which  he  has 
just  delivered." 

When  the  president  arose  to  put  the  question,  several  of  the  audience  cried 
out,  "Let  us  all  vote!"  "So  you  may,"-  replied  the  president.  Whereupon, 
the  vote  was  taken  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  audience. — F. 


Regular  Meeting  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  21st  May, 
1882,  at  its  rooms,  corner  of  Dearborn  Avenue  and  Ontario  Street. 

After,  the  usual  routine  business  was  disposed  of,  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne 
introduced  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted ; 

"  Whereas,  This  Society  recognizes  the  long  career  of  public  service  which 
has  made  the  life  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth  contemporaneous  with  the  first 
organization  of  our  municipal  government  and  the  entire  history  of  Chicago 
since  the  year  1 836.  He  was  the  first  member  of  Congress  from  this  district  when 
it  comprehended  seventeen  counties  from  Northern  Illinois,  of  which  he  was  the 
representative  for  many  years.  He  was  the  mayor  and  chief  magistrate  of 
the  City,  twice  chosen  at  two  different  periods  by  the  people,  and  his  admin- 
istration of  city  affairs  is  remembered  to  this  day  for  its  inflexible  character, 
its  economical  expenditure  of  public  money,  its  rigid  execution  of  all  laws  and 
ordinances,  the  suppjression  of  all  vice  and  corruption,  and  the  stern  and  im- 
partial exposure  and  punishment  of  all  crimes  and  criminals.  He  was  the 
publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed  in  Chicago,  and 
his  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  press  of  this  State  for  a-quarter  of  a  century. 

His  more  recent  labors,  in  the  compilation  of  accurate  historic  material  in 
respect  to  the  early  settlement  and  progress  of  the  City,  the  personal  reminis- 
cences of  a  public  life  prolonged  through  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of 
American  public  history,  and  his  recent  lectures  before  this  society,  have  all 
inspired  a  general  public  interest  in  the  knowledge  which  he  has  accumulated ; 
and  this  Society,  recognizing  the  value  which  his  early  contemporaries  and 
the  community  at  large  attach  to  so  signal  a  public  life  and  career,  do  hereby, 
as  a  token  of  respect, 

^^ Resolve,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  be  instructed  to  request  of  Hon. 
John  Wentworth  that  he  will  procure  a  portrait  likeness  of  himself  to  be  taken 
so  that  it  may  be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  this  institution,  and  remain  as  a 
memorial  to  posterity  of  the  conspicuous  position  he  occupied,  and  the  public 
labors  and  services  which  he  accomplished  during  a  long  and  distinguished 
career,  marked  by  the  most  extraordinary  development  in  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  City,  and  his  participation  in  the  most  momentous  events  of  American 
public  history."    [Portrait  by  John  Phillips  of  N,Y.,  presented  Sept.  i,  1882.] 
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A. 

FIRST   DEMOCRATIC    CONVENTION    OF    FOURTH    ILLINOIS 

CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  HELD  AT  JOLIET, 

i8th  may,   1843. 

President  : — Lieut. -Gov.  John  Moore  of  McLean.  Vice-Presidents  : — 
Capt.  William  Byrne  of  LaSalle,  Dr.  Luke  Hale  of  Kane.  Secretaries  : — 
Judge  Hugh  T.  Dickey  of  Cook,  William  T.  Burgess  of  Boone. 

Delegates: — Boone — Benjamin  F.  Lawrence,  James  L.  Loop,  William 
T.  Burgess.  Bureau — Degrass  Salisbury,  Abram  R.  Dodge  [substitute  from 
Kendall],  Eli  B.  Ames  [substitute  from  Putnam].  Champaigne — Not 
represented.  Cook — Augustus  Garrett,  William  B.  Snowhook,  Antony 
Getzler,  Thomas  Dyer,  William  B.  Egan,  Francis  C.  Sherman,  Henry  W. 
Clarke,  Jesse  J.  Everett,  John  Hill,  Lot  Whitcomb,  Hart  L.  Stewart. 
DeKalb — Calvin  S.  Colton,  Austin  Heyden,  Martin  M,  Mack.  DuPage — 
Julius  M.  Warren,  Jeduthan  Hatch,  Theodore  Hubbard,  Smith  D.  Pierce, 
Robert  N.  Murray.  Ford — Organized  after  Mr.  Wentworth  ceased  to  repre- 
sent the  district.  Grundy — ^James  Malloy,  Bartholemew  McGrath.  Iroquois 
— Charles  Gardner,  Isaac  Courtwright,  Joseph  Thomas.  Kane — William  B. 
West,  Isaac  Marlett,  Thomas  E.  Dodge,  Mark  W.  Fletcher,  Peter  J.  Bur- 
chell,  Edward  E.  Harvey,  Luke  Hale.  Kankakee — Organized  after  Mr. 
Wentworth  ceased  to  represent  the  district.  Kendall — Walter  Stowell, 
Stephen  B.  Craw,  John  W.  Chapman,  Alexander  Rogers.  Lake — John 
Bracken,  Arthur  Paterson,  Richard  Murphy,  John  Lonergan.  LaSalle — 
Henry  G.  Cotton,  Rees  Morgan,  George  A.  Southworth,  Alson  Woodruff, 
Lorenzo  Leland,  William  Munson,  Lovell  Kimball,  Hiram  P.  Woodworth, 
Wm.  Byrne,  Livingston — Andrew  McMillan,  Augustus  Fellows.  McHenry 
— William  M.  Jackson,  Andrew  J.  Hayward,  Joel  H.  Johnson,  Henry  M. 
Wait.  McLean — John  Moore,  Andrew  W.  Scogin,  Thomas  Karr,  Merritt 
L.  Covill;  Welcome  P.  Browne,  Albert  Dodd,  Daniel  S.  EbersoU  [substitute 
from  Livingston],  John  Hise  [substitute  from  LaSalle].  Vermillion — Not 
represented.  Will — William  Adams,  William  E.  Little,  John  Lonergan, 
Norman  Hawley,  John  Miller,  Hiram  Blanchard,  David  Bloom,  Cornelius 
C.  VanHorn,  Michael  Murphy,  Myron  Pearson. 

Nomination. — ^John  Wentworth  was  unanimously  nominated. 

Resolutions. — i.  That  we  are  opposed  to  a  National  bank  of  any  des- 
cription and  to  any  kind  of  a  tariff  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  just  and  economical  administration  of  the  Government. 

2.  -  That  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  of  the  reforms  which  the  Whigs 
promised  us  previous  to  the  election  of  1840;  and  that,  after  a  fair  trial  of  two 
full  years,  during  which  they  had  a  large  majority  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
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gress,  we  see  nothing  to  change  our  views  of  their  party;  but  feel  under  every 
moral  obligation  to  resist  its  continuance  in  power  in  any  of  its  forms  by  all 
honorable  means. 

3.  That  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  integrity,  and  democracy 
of  Martin  VanBuren;  and,  should  he  be  renominated  by  a  Democratic 
national  convention  for  the  office  of  president,  he  would  meet  with  our  most 
cordial  support. 

4.  That  the  importance  of  the  coming  election  demands  a  generous  sur- 
render of  all  personal  and  private  grievances,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
and  every  Democrat  to  cultivate  harmony  in  the  Democratic  party. 

5.  That  the  coming  contest  is  one  for  principles  and  not  for  men;  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  people  shall  be  restored  to  their  rightful  supremacy  or 
whether  they  shall  still  longer  be  ruled  by  the  foes  of  equal  rights  and  the 
advocates  of  exclusive  privileges  and  monarchical  principles. 

6.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  our  title  to  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory is  undoubted,  and  that  the  congressman  elected  from  this  district  ought 
to  use  all  honorable  exertions  to  re-occupy  that  territory. 

7.  That  in  presenting  Col.  John  Wentworth  of  Cook  Co.,  before  the 
electors  of  this  district  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  we  do  it  with  pride  and 
confidence.  He  has  long  been  one  of  the  watchmen  upon  the  walls  of  democ- 
racy; watchful  of  his  Country's  best  interests,  and  fearless  in  their  protection. 


The  Vote  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illi- 
nois'on  THE  FIRST  Monday  in 
August  (7th),  1843: 
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Candidates  : 
Democratic — ^John  Wentworth  of  Cook. 
Whig — Giles  Spring  of  Cook. 
Abolition — ^John  H.  Henderson,  Bureau. 


III.  Delegation  in  28th  Congress. 
Senators : 

Sidney  Breese,  Carlyle,  died  at  Pinck- 
neyville.  Perry  Co.,  27th  June,  1878. 

James  Semple,  Alton,  died  at  Elsah, 
Jersey  Co.,  27th  January,  1867. 

Representatives  : 

1  Robert  Smith,  Alton,  died  21st  De- 
cember, 1867. 

2  John  A.  McClemand,  Shawneetown. 

3  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  Charleston. 

4  John  Wentworth,  Chicago. 

5  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Quincy,  died, 
at  Chicago,  3d  June,  1861. 

6  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  Galena,  resides  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

7  John  J.  Hardin,  Jacksonville,  killed 
at  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  27th  February, 
1847. 
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SECOND  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  OF  FOURTH  ILLINOIS 

CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  HELD  AT  OTTAWA, 

6th  JUNE,  1844. 

President: — Gen.  Hart  L,  Stewart  of  Cook.  Vice-Presidents  : — Gen. 
Merritt  L.  Covill  of  McLean,  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Ames  of  Boone,  Col.  Mathew 
W.  Busey  of  Champaign.  Secretaries  : — ^Judge  Hugh  T.  Dickey  of  Cook, 
Jesse  C.  Kellogg  of  DeKalb. 

Delegates: — Boone — Alfred  E.  Ames,  Charles  Waterman,  Seth  B.  Far- 
well  [who  was  appointed  a  substitute  from  Ottawa  for  James  L.  Loop]. 
Bureau — DeGrass  Salisbury,  Moses  Stevens,  Benjamin  L.  Smith.  Cham- 
paigne — Mathew  W.  Busey,  David  Cox,  George  Nox.  Cook — Eli  B.  Wil- 
liams, Jason  Gurley,  Hart  L.  Stewart,  Orson  Smith,  Hugh  T.  Dickey,  Eli  S. 
Prescott,  Isaac  Cook,  Mark  Skinner,  Eben  F.  Colby.  DeKalb — ^Joseph  New- 
berry, Jesse  C.  Kellogg,  Joseph  Ross.  DuPage — ^Julius  M.  Warren,  Robert 
N.  Murray,  Jeduthan  Hatch,  Calvin  L.  Farnham,  Nahum  Loring.  Ford — 
Organized  after  Mr.  Wentworth  ceased  to  represent  the  district.  Grundy — 
Bartholemew  McGrath,  George  H.  Kiersted.  Iroquois — Not  represented. 
Kane — Noah  B.  Spalding,  Orsemus  D.  Day,  George  W.  Renwick,  David 
Wheeler,  Silas  Reynolds,  Ebenezer  W.  Vining,  Elisha  Freeman.  Kankakee 
— Organized  after  Mr.  Wentworth  ceased  to  represent  the  district.  Kendall — 
George  B.  HoUinback,  Eber  M.  Shonts,  Norman  Dodge,  Sidney  Smith  Brad- 
ley. Lake — Timothy  B.  Titcomb,  Charles  S.  White,  Elijah  M.  Haines. 
LaSalle — George  A.  Southworth,  Patrick  Hanley,  Samuel  Mackey,  Edward 
Fanning,  John  Palmer,  Lorenzo  Leland,  William  Byrne,  Justin  D.  Wixom, 
Enoch  W.  Pancoast.  Livingston — Augustus  Fellows,  William  K.  Brown. 
McHenry — William  M.  Jackson,  Joseph  S.  Blivin,  Neil  Donnelly,  Hosea 
G.  Wilson.  McLean — Merritt  L.  Covill,  Henry  Miller,  Albert  M.  Dodd, 
who  appointed  substitutes  for  absentees,  viz..  John  Hise,  William  Reddick, 
Jacob  B.  Rich,  Edmund  S.  Holbrook  of  Ottawa,  and  Daniel  S.  Ebersoll  of 
Pontiac.  [The  above  Albert  Dodd,  a  young  lawyer  from  Bloomington  of 
great  promise,  was  drowned  on  his  way  home,  on  Saturday,  8th  June,  1844, 
whilst  swimming  his  horse  across  the  Mackinaw  River,  that  had  unexpectedly 
risen.  Henry  "Miller  went  to  the  bottom  twice  and  escaped  with  difficulty. 
Gen.  Merritt  L.  Covill  stood  upon  the  bank,  fixing  his  saddle,  preparatory  to 
crossing  when  the  accident  happened.]  Vermillion — Harry  Hickman,  Jabez 
B.  Trent,  who  appointed  the  following  substitutes  from  citizens  of  Ottawa  to 
take  the  place  of  absentees,  viz. :  George  H.  Norris,  Julius  Avery,  Jesse  Dan- 
forth,  Lucien  B.  Delano,  George  Sawyer,  Joseph  O.  Glover,  Burton  C.  Cook, 
Abram  Hoes.  Will — William  A.  Boardman,  Bennett  Allen,  Zadoc  Brooks 
Wm.  E.  Russell,  James  Broadie,  Joel  A.  Matteson,  William  Smith,  Edmund 
Wilcox,  John  Curry. 

Nomination. — ^John  Wentworth  was  nominated  unanimously. 

Resolutions: — i.  That  in  the  recent  nominations  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention we  recognize,  in  the  representatives  of  the  Democracy  of  the  nation 
a  desire  to  carry  forward  to  ultimate  success  the  great  principles  of  equity 
which  have  ever  characterized  the  action  of  the  Democratic  party;  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  our  preferences,  we  have  full  confidence  that  the  great 
national  convention  have,  in  their  nominations,  looked  with  an  impartial  eye 
to  the  good  of  all,  high  above  all  local  and  personal  interests. 

2.  That  we  recognize  in  the  personal  and  political  character  of  James  K. 
Polk  of  Tennessee,  a  statesman  and  patriot,  eminently  worthy  of  the  confi- 
fidence  and  support  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  people. 
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3.  That  the  nomination  of  the  Hon.  Silas  Wright  of  New  York,  for  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  meets  our  entire  and  cordial  approbation,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  eminent  abilities  as  his  firmness  and  uncompromising 
adherence  to  and  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  [The 
Ottawa  convention  heard  of  the  nominations  of  the  Baltimore  convention  by 
a  letter  from  Baltimore  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  was  a  delegate;  and  the  news 
of  the  declination  of  Silas  Wright  and  the  nomination  of  George  M.  Dallas, 
next  day,  in  his  place,  did  not  reach  Ottawa  until  after  the  convention  had 
adjourned.] 

4.  That,  while  we  regret  the  withdrawal  of  the  name  of  Martin  VanBuren 
from  the  list  of  candidates  before  the  late  national  Democratic  convention,  we 
appreciate  the  magnaminity  that  prompted  the  noble  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
the  Union,  harmony  and  success  of  the  Democratic  cause,  and  that  his  dis- 
tinguished self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  will  forever  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  the  Democratic  party  and  testifies  the  patriot- 
ism of  his  character  as  portrayed  in  his  own  lofty  sentiments,  viz.:  "My  name 
and  pretension,  however  subordinate  in  importance,  shall  never  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  person  whatever  for  the  purpose  of  creating  distraction  and  divis- 
ion in  the  Democratic  party.  Every  attempt  to  use  them  for  such  purpose, 
whenever  and  wherever  made,  shall  be  arrested  by  an  interference  on  my  part 
alike  prompt  and  decisive. " 

5.  That  the  course  pursued  by  Hon.  John  Wentworth  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  marked  as  it  has  been  by  caution,  industry,  and  prompt 
attention  to  his  duty,  meets  with  our  heartiest  approbation;  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  commands  our  entire  approval,  on  the  other  it  imposes  upon  us 
the  duty  of  manifesting  that  approval  by  rendering  his  reelection  absolutely 
certain. 

6.  That  a  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  ought  to  be  imposed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  raise  a  sufficient  amount  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment; that  the  rate  of  duties  should  be  as  low  as  possible  to  effect  that 
object;  that  the  tax  should  be  laid  on  articles  of  import  according  to  their 
value;  and  that  a  due  discrimination  should  be  observed  between  articles  of 
luxury  and  those  of  necessity,  imposing  a  low  tax  on  those  which  enter  into 
the  consumption  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  a  high  one  on  those  used  by 
the  wealthier  portions  of  the  community;  and,  further,  that  we  protest  against 
the  so-called  protective  tariff,  believing  it  to  be  unjust,  partial,  illiberal,  and 
unconstitutional^ 

7.  That  the  American  title  to  Oregon  Territory  can  admit  of  no  dispute; 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  immediately  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  and  its  protection  over  the  American  people  who  have  gone  thither. 

8.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  immediate  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  should  take  place,  provided  it  can  be  done  without 
injustice  to  Mexico,  or  the  infringement  of  any  international  law. 
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The  Vote  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illi- 
nois ON  the  first  Monday  in 
August  (5th),  1844: 

Candidates  : 
-  Democratic — ^J  ohn  Wentworth  of  Cook. 
Whig—?>'axk.^ex  S.  Morris  of  Cook. 
Abolition — ^John  H.  Henderson,  ofBureau 
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III.  Delegation  in  29TH  Congress. 
Senators  : 

Sidney  Breese,  Carlyle,  died  at  Pinck- 
neyville,  Perry  Co.,  27th  June,  1878. 

James  Semple,  Alton,  died  at  Elsah, 
Jersey  Co.,  27th  January,  1867. 

Boone, 
Bureau,  -     - 
Champaigne, 
Cook,     ■     - 
DeKalb,   - 
DuPage,      - 
Grundy,    - 
Iroquois,     - 
Kane,  -     - 
Kendall, 
Lake,  -     - 
LaSalle, 
Livingston, 
McHenry,  - 
McLean, 
Vermillion, 
Will, 

354 
397 
222 

1736 
283 

519 
137 
217 
850 
457 
576 
107 1 
no 
596 
487 
720 
784 

280 

339 
III 
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317 
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112 
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287 
246 

444 
61 

375 
593- 
851 
419 

47 
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151 

145 
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143 
135 
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18 
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Representatives  : 

1  Robert  Smith,  Alton,  died  21st  De- 
cember, 1867. 

2  John  A.  McClernand,  Shawneetown. 

3  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  Charleston. 

4  John  Wentworth,  Chicago. 

5  Stephen  A.   Douglas,   Quincy,  died 
at  Chicago,  3d  June,  1861. 

6  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  Galena,  resides  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

7  Edward  D.  Baker,  Springfield,  killed 
at  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,   21st  October, 
1 86 1.      [He  resigned  his  seat  to  go  as 
colonel  into  the  Mexican  war,  30th  De- 
cember, 1846.] 

7  John  Henry,  Jacksonville,   [elected 
to  serve  out  the  term  of  Col.  Baker,  tak- 
his  seat  5th  Feb.,  1847.     Pie  died  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  28th  April,  1882,  aged  82.] 

(13.290-) 
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THIRD   DEMOCRATIC    CONVENTION    OF    FOURTH    ILLINOIS 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  HELD  AT  JOLIET, 
4TH  JUNE,  1846.  • 

President  : — ^Judge  Abraham  Reynolds  of  McHenry.  Vice-Presidents  : 
— Col.  William  Smith  of  Will;  Hon.  Ira  Minard  of  Kane.  Secretaries: 
— William  T.  Burgess  of  Boone;  John  Hise  of  LaSalle. 

Delegates  : — Boone — Richard  S.  Molony,  Benjamin  F.  Lawrence,  George 
W.  Kretsinger,  Daniel  Howell,  Wm.  T.  Burgess,  Charles  Waterman,  Hiram 
C.  Miller.  Bureau — Not  represented.  Champaigne — Mathew  W.  Busey, 
George  Nox,  Mathew  Johnson.  Cook—YX\  B.  Williams,  Wm.  M.  Jackson, 
Valentine  A.  Boyer,  Anthony  Getzler,  William  B.  Snowhook,  Francis  M. 
Edwards,  John  Murphy,  Richard  Jones  Hamilton,  George  O'Brian,  Michael 
O'Brian,  Silas  W.  Sherman,  George  Dellicker,  Joseph  Filkins,  Jesse  J. 
Everett,  Elhanan  Gay,  David  M.  Bradley,  Carding  Jackson,  Homer  Wil- 
marth,  Samuel  Jackson.  DeKalb — Hiram  Whittemore,  John  S.  Brown,  Wm. 
Ward,  James  Harrington.  DuPage — ^Julius  M.  Warren,  Samuel  Anderson, 
Asa  Dudley,  Gordon  N.  Roundy,  Edward  B.  Bill.  Ford — Organized  after 
Mr.  Wentworth  ceased  to  represent  the  district.  Grundy — William  E.  Arm- 
strong, George  H.  Kiersted.  Iroquois — Thomas  Sammons,  Spencer  S.  Case, 
Virgil  Lamb.      Kane — Mark   W.    Fletcher,    Ira  Minard,  Joseph  Kimball, 
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Edward  Alexander,  David  W.  Annis,  George  W.  Gorton,  George  W. 
Renwick,  Thomas  Slater.  Kankakee — Organized  after  Mr.  Wentworth 
ceased  to  represent  the  district.  Kendall — Samuel  Jackson,  Norman 
Dodge,  Stephen  B.  Craw,  Alexander  McClasky,  Elisha  McClure.  Lake — 
James  McKay,  Jacob  Drum,  Ezra  Simmons,  Charles  Hale,  George  Ely, 
Leonard  Loomis,  Elijah  M.  Haines.  LaSalle — ^John  Hise,  George  W.  Arm- 
strong, William  Munson,  John  Hoffman,  Francis  S.  Galloway,  Charles  H.  Gil- 
man,  Newton  Alford,  David  Green,  George  A.  Southworth,  William  Sly. 
[The  foregoing  were  chosen,  but  the  following  appeared  as  delegates  in  the 
convention,  viz.:  John  Hise,  George  W.  Armstrong,  Samuel  J.  Jackson,  A. 
Malia,  Thomas  Kelley,  E.  Armstrong,  William  Adams  of  Joliet,  Nelson  D. 
EUwoodof  Joliet.]  Livingston — Wm.  K.  Brown,  Garrett  M.  Blue.  Mc Henry 
—  Eli  Henderson,  Amos  B.  Coon,  Theophilus  Renwick,  Abraham  Reynolds, 
Neil  Donnelly.  McLean — Not  represented.  Vermillion — Wm.  E.  Russell, 
John  P.  Draper,  John  Gilgis.  Will — Nicholas  Gouger,  Gilbert  Van  Duzer, 
Samuel  Davis,  Samuel  Whallon,  George  R.  Dyer,  Addison  Collins,  William 
Smith,  Alanson  Granger,  Wm.  B.  Peck,  Dr.  Chauncey  [or  his  son  David  B.] 
Hoffman,  Cornelius  C.  Van  Horn. 

Nomination: — John  Wentworth  was  unanimously  nominated. 

Resolutions: — i.  That  the  administration  of  President  Polk  retains  our 
undivided  confidence  and  esteem;  that  his  energy  and  efficiency  as  chief-execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Nation  justly  commands  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
people;  that  in  all  the  measures  Congress  has  adopted,  or  may  hereafter  adopt, 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  Country  in  the  present  extraordinary 
exigency  of  the  times,  we  promise  him  our  cordial  and  efficient  support  with 
our  votes,  and,  if  necessary,  with  our  arms. 

2.  That  the  gallant  conduct  of  Gen.  Taylor  and  his  brave  little  army 
merits  and  receives  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Country  they  have  so  nobly 
defended  against  the  invasion  of  foreign  arms;  that  they  have,  by  examples  of 
heroism,  as  brilliant  as  any  that  adorn  the  pages  of  American  history,  added 
new  laurels  to  those  that  already  encircle  the  brow  of  American  courage  and 
character. 

3.  That  we  cordially  respond  to  the  nomination  of  Augustus  C.  French 
and  Joseph  B.  Wells  as  the  Democratic  candidates  for  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  this  State,  and  that  we  pledge  them  our  cordial  support  at  the 
polls  in  August. 

4.  That  this  Convention  takes  the  highest  pleasure  in  presenting  the  name 
of  Hon.  John  Wentworth  as  the  Democratic  Republican  candidate  for  the 
office  of  representative  in  Congress  for  this  district;  that  our  full  approbation 
of  his  speeches  and  his  votes  upon  all  questions  is  fully  evinced  in  the  fact  that 
he  has  this  day  been  nominated  by  acclamation' for  a,  third  election  to  his 
present  distinguished  station;  that  we  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure 
that  election  by  a  triumphant  and  overwhelming  majority. 

5.  That  we  approve  in  full  of  the  present  course  pursued  by  the  Illinois 
delegation  in  Congress  on  the  Oregon  question,  and  that  it  is  a  full  exposition 
of  our  views  on  the  subject. 

6.  That  we  approve  of  the  modification  of  the  tariff  as  proposed  in  the 
ablC'  report  of  Secretary  [Robert  J.]  Walker;  that  we  demand  the  prompt 
passage  of  the  independent  treasury  bill  by  the  Senate  as  it  came  from  the 
House — the  wailings  of  the  bank  aristocracy  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding; 
that  now  is  the  most  propitious  time,  in  defiance  of  all  panic-makers,  for  that 
great  measure  of  the  people  to  go  into  efficient  and  successful  operation. 
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The  Vote  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illi- 
nois on  the  first  Monday  in 
August  (30),  1846: 

Candidates  : 
Democratic— ]dim  Wentworth  of  Cook. 
Whig — ^John  Kerr  of  Boone. 

0 
z 

Id 

i 
[I] 

> 

Abolition — Owen  Lovejoy  of  Bureau. 

Counties. 

III.  Delegation  in  30TH:  Congress. 
Senators  : 
Sidney  Breese,  Carlyle,  died  at  Pinck- 

Boone, 
Bureau,  -     - 
Champaigne, 
Cook,  -     - 
DeKalb,      - 
DuPage,  - 
Grundy,  -     - 
Iroquois, 
Kane, 
Kendall, 
Lake,      -     - 
LaSalle,    - 
Livingston, 
McHenry,   - 
McLean,  - 
Vermillion, 
Will,    -     . 

509 

388 

198 

2412 

668 

471 
290 
910 
456 

759 
1407 
124 
852 
564 
709 
922 

83 
275 

776 
98 

313 
67 

175 
414 
198 
282 
600 
58 
240 

653 
701 

479 

346 
266 

481 
239 
303 

6 
2 

533 
260 

5" 
224 

622 
40 

58 
285 

neyville,  Peny  Co.,  27th  June,  1878. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Quincy,  died  at 
Chicago,  3d  June,  1861. 

Representatives  : 

1  Robert  Smith,  Alton,  died  21st  De- 
cember, 1867. 

2  John  A.  McClernand,  Shawneetown. 

3  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  Charleston. 

4  John  Wentworth,  Chicago. 

5  William  A.  Richardson,   Rushville, 
died  at  Quincy,.  27th  December,  1875. 

6  Thomas  J.  Turner,  Freeport,  died  at 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  3d  April,  ,1874. 

7  Abraham  Lincoln,  Springfield,  died 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  15th  April,  1865, 

{21,925.) 

12126 

5523 

4276 

[assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth]. 

■  FOURTH  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  OF  FOURTH  ILLINOIS 

CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  HELD  AT  OTTAWA, 

6th  JUNE,  1848. 

President: — Gen.  Reuben  D.  Dodge  of  Lake.  Vice-Presidents: — 
Eli  B.  Williams  of  Cook;  William  B.  Plato  of  Kane;  Addison  Collins  of 
Will.  Secretaries: — David  M.  Bradley  of  Cook;  George  W.  Gorton  of 
Kane. 

Delegates: — Boone — George  W.>Kretsinger,  Allen  C.  Fuller,  Richard  S. 
Molony,  Abraham  L.  Bush,  John  Handy.  Bureau — Melancthon  E.  Lasher, 
Archibald  Osborne,  Samuel  Fifield,  Michael  Kennedy,  Bradford  N.  Stevens. 
Champaigne — Henry  Sadorus,  William  Nox,  Thompson  R.  Webber.  Cook — 
Thomas  Hoyne,  Robert  Hugunin,  Charles  B.  Farwell,  John  Shrigley,  Michael 
Lantry,  David  M.  Bradley,  George  Manierre,  Eli  B.  Williams,  Thomas  Brad- 
well,  Jesse  J.  Everett,  Daniel  H.  Gleason,  Abraham  Leatherman,  James 
Michie,  Jacob  Sauter,  Nicholas  Sherman.  DeKalb — William  A.  Miller,  Eli 
Barnes,  John  S.  Brown,  Martin  M.  Mack.  DuPage — Julius  M.  Warren, 
Theodore  Hubbard,  Edward  Bonney,  Captain  E.  Kinney,  Nathan  Allen,  Luther 
F.  Sanderson.  Ford — Organized  after  Mr.  Wentworth  ceased  to  represent 
the  district.  Grundy — Patrick  Kelly,  Angus  McMillan.  Iroquois — Charles 
Gardner,   Isaac  Courtwright,   Andrew  E.   Manderville.     Kane — William  B. 
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Plato,  Marcus  White,  Mark  W.  Fletcher,  Peter  J.  Burchell,  Enoch  O.  Gar- 
land, Edward  W.  Austin,  Joseph  Kimball,  James  L.  Adams,  Delos  A.  Dodge, 
George  W.  Gorton.  Kankakee — Organized  after  Mr.  Wentworth  ceased  to 
represent  the  district.  Kendall — Lorenzo  D.  Brady,  Barnabas  E.  Eldrege, 
Stephen  B.  Craw,  Benjamin  W.  Barnes,  Reuben  Landon.  Lake — Philander 
A.  Payne,  William  Ladd,  Charles  Hall,  Lansing  B.  Nichols,  George  Ela, 
Reuben  D.  Dodge,  Elisha  P.  Ferry.  LaSalle — Joseph  O.  Glover,  Erasmus- 
Winslow,  William  Osman,  Charles  H.  Oilman,  Amos  Foster,  Jesse  Green, 
Lawrence  M.  Dimick,  William  McCormick,  Benjamin  Flemming.  Livingston 
— Andrew  McDowell,  John  Blue.  McHenry — Henry  D.  Huff,  William  Allen, 
Amos  Cogswell,  Alonzo  C.  Diggins,  Henry  G.  Hastings,  John  E.  Mann, 
Theophilus  Renwick,  Silas  P.  Chatfield.  McLean — Major  W.  Packard, 
Campbell  Wakefield,  Benjamin  N.  Wyatt,  James  Walden,  William  Rust,  Sr. 
Vermillion — Milton  Leslie,  Reason  Hooton,  Oliver  M.  Davis,  John  Gilgis, 
William  M.  Payne,  Harry  Hickman.  Will — Addison  Collins,  Don  Alonzo- 
Watson,  George  R.  Dyer,  Samuel  Davis,  Williai*  Smith,  Levi  M.  Clayes, 
Leander  Hamlin,  Thomas  J.  Sprague. 

Nomination  : — ^John  Wentworth,  upon  a  viva-voce  vote,  received  all  the 
votes  but  three  scattering,  and  was  declared  unanimously  nominated. 


The  Presidential  Vote  of  the 

Fourth   Congressiona 

.  Dis- 

TRICT    OF 

Illinois,  7TH 

June, 

1848: 

Counties. 

3      K 

S 

< 

< 

< 

0 

> 
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Boone, 

395 

45° 

414 

Bureau   -     - 

306 

566 

376 

Champaigne, 

187 

213 

Cook,     -     - 

1622 

2120 

1708 

DeKalb, 

374 

427 

223 

DuPage,      - 

623 

528 

313 

Grundy, 

207 

63 

123 

Iroquois,      • 

322 

28 

268 

Kane,  -     - 

783 

1220 

855 

Kendall, 

378 

547 

392 

Lake, 

446 

1088 

321 

LaSalle,      - 

1238 

873 

862 

Livingston, 

130 

4 

82 

McHenry,  - 

528 

1016 

618 

McLean, 

626 

94 

758 

Vermillion, 

758 

68 

942 

Will,    -     - 

897 

540 

713 

(28,633.) 

9820 

9632 

9181 

There  being  a  division  among  the  dele- 
gates upon  the  slavery  question,  some  of 
them  supporting  Lewis  Cass  for  presi- 
dent and  some  Martin  VanBuren,  the 
Convention,  by  a  harmonious  agreement, 
adjourned  without  passing  any  resolu- 
tions. The  vote  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion stood  Cass  9820,  and  Van  Buren 
9632,  in  the  district,  and  the  seventeen 
counties  then  organized  stood  separately 
nine  for  Cass  and  eight  for  VanBuren,  as 
the  accompanying  official  statement  will 
show;  each  of  the  Democratic  candidates- 
running  ahead  of  the  Whig  candidate. 
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The  Vote  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illi- 
nois ON  the  first  Monday  in 
August  (7th),  1848: 

Candidates  : 
Detnocratic — John  Wentworth  of  Cook. 
Whig — ^Jonathan  Y.  Scammonof  Cook. 

0 

< 
en 

s' 

> 

Abolition — Owen  Lovejoy  of  Bureau. 

Counties. 

III.  Delegation  in  31ST  Congress. 
Senators  : 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Quincy,  died  at 
Chicago,  3d  June,  1861. 

James  Shields,  Belleville,  died  at  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa,  1st  June,  1879. 

Representatives  : 

1  Wm.  H.  Bissell,   Belleville,  died  at 
Springfield,  i8th  March,  i860. 

2  John  A.  McClernand,  Shawneetown. 

3  Timothy  R.  Young,  Marshall. 

4  John  Wentworth,  Chicago. 

5  Wm.  A.  Richardson,  Quincy,  died 
at  Quincy,  27th  December,   1875. 

■6  Edward  D.  Baker,  Galena,  killed  at 

battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  21st  October,  1861. 

7  Thomas  L.  Harris,  Petersburg,  died 

Boone, 
Bureau,  -     - 
Champaigne, 
Cook, 
DeKalb,   - 
DuPage,      - 
Grundy,    - 
Iroquois, 
Kane,  -     - 
Kendall,      - 
Lake,  -     - 
LaSalle,       - 
Livingston, 
McHenry,   - 
McLean,  - 
Vermillion, 
Will, 

436 

453 

151 

2183 

520 

559 
228 

333 
910 

5f 
960 

1244 

108 

952 
532 
739 
997 

11857 

360 
368 
168 
1921 
117 

239 
98 
267 
523 
356 
383 
742 
62 
586 
665 
709 
738 

73 
337 

470 
255 
174 
37 
7 
417 
287 
249 
237 

196 

39 

308 

(23>3i8-) 

8302 

3159 

at  Springfield,  24th  November,  1858. 

New  District  under  the  Census  of  1850. 

FIRST    DEMOCRATIC    CONVENTION    OF    SECOND    ILLINOIS 

CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  HELD  AT  DIXON, 

15TH  SEPTEMBER,   1852. 

President  : — Col.  John  Dement  of  Lee.  Vice-Presidents  : — Col.  Julius 
M.  Warren  of  DuPage;  John  S.  Brown  of  DeKalb;  Edward  R.  Allen  of 
Kane;,  Nathaniel  G.  Reynolds  of  Whitesides;  Jacob  Norris  of  Rock  Island. 
Secretaries: — Henry  W.  Zimmerman  of  Cook;  Frederick  S.  Nichols  of 
Rock  Island;  Stevens  S.  Jones  of  Kane;  Samuel  D.  McDowell  of  DeKalb. 

Delegates  : — Cook — Eli  B.  Williams,  Nathan  Allen,  Henry  W.  Zimmer- 
man, Augustine  Deodat  Taylor,  Michael  Dunn,  Wm.  L.  Church,  Wm.  Jeffrey 
Patterson,  Thos.  A.  B.  Boyd,  Daniel  McKillup,  Michael  Maher,  Stephen  Rex- 
ford,  Edward  H.  Castle,  Edwin  Woodman,  Charles  S.  Cameron,  Martin  N. 
Kimbell,  James  Curtiss,  Edwin  Sherman,  Henry  A.  Mitchell,  Richard  Jones 
Hamilton,  Homer  Wilmarth,  Asa  F.  Bradley,  Henry  McCauley,  William  L. 
Fenton,  John  E.  McGirr,  James  Long,  Joshua  L.  Marsh,  Wm.  H.  Stickney, 
Abraham  Leatherman,  John  S.  Everett.  DeKalb — John  S.  Brown,  George 
W.  Kretsinger,  Orlando  M.  Bryan,  Samuel  D.  McDowell,  James  Green, 
John  Mickler.      DuPage — Julius  M.   Warren,*  Joseph  Naper,  Warren  L. 

*  Col.  Julius  M.  Warren,  still  living  at  Warrenville,  where  he  has  resided  for  over  forty- 
five  vears,  was  a  delee^ate  to  all  the  conventions  that  nominated  Mr.  Wentworth  for  Congress. 
He  was  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  1844  and  1850. 
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Wheaton,  Edward  Bonney,  Daniel  Dunham,  Mark  Beaubien,  Michael  Hines. 
Kane — Edward  R.  Allen,  Joseph  W,  Churchill,  Amos  Walker,  William  H. 
Hawkins,  Andrew  Ashbaugh,  Stephen  Archer,  Alexander  H.  Baird,  Wm.  B. 
West,  Wm.  H.  Robinson,  Charles  Metcalf,  Stevens  S.  Jones.  Lee — John 
Dement,  John  V.  Eustace,  Richard  F.  Adams,  John  Gilmore,  Hiram  Wood. 
Hock  Island — ^Jacob  Norris,  Lemuel  Andrews,  Frederick  S.  Nichols,  William 
Frizzell,  William  Marshall,  Jr.,  Edward  J.  Dunlap.  Whitesides — Hugh  Wal- 
lace, Nathaniel  G.  Reynolds,  George  G.  Dennis,  George  W.  Ford,  Ebenezer 
Seeley. 

Nomination  : — AH  the  votes  but  six  scattering  being  cast  for  John  Went- 
worth  of  Chicago,  he  was  declared  unanimously  nominated. 

Resolutions  : — i.  That  the  sympathies  of  the  Democratic  party  are  now 
and  ever  have  been  with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  everywhere,  and  that  it 
will  never  neglect  any  constitutional  means  to  encourage  and  protect  those 
struggling  to  be  free  who  are  capable  of  maintaining  their  freedom,  remember- 
ing the  important  aid  extended  to  this  Government  by  foreign  hands  .when 
striking  for  its  independence,  and  that  ample  evidence  of  this  feeling,  on  the 
part  of  the  Democratic  party,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  whilst  the  Whig 
party  has  invariably  opposed,  the  Democrats  have  as  invariably  supported 
every  proposition  to  acquire  new  territory,  or  to  admit  new  States  into  this 
Confederacy. 

2.  That  the  United  States  and  the  territories  thereof  should  be  the  safe 
refuge  for  exiles  from  all  countries,  in  accordance  with  the  established  policy 
of  this  Government. 

4.  That  the  Democratic  party  is  neither  the  friend  nor  the  enemy  of  any 
religious  sect  or  creed.  It  favors  none.  It  proscribes  none.  It  opposes  all 
religious  tests  as  qualifications  for  office,  and  all  mingling  of  religious  differences 
with  political  elections.  The  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, who  fought  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  who  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  to  the 
present  day,  have  differed  in  their  religious  opinions  and  thus  taught  us  that 
there  were  honor,  patriotism,  and  Democracy  among  the  frieiids  of  all  creeds, 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  that  we  ought  to  be  tolerant  to  all. 

4.  That  the  Democratic  party  is  in  favor  of  a  strictly  economical  govern- 
ment, and  of  a  retrenchment  of  public  expenditures  in  every  possible  respect, 
and  views  with  alarm  their  great  increase  under  the  present  administration, 
and  more  especially  is  it  alarmed  at  the  enormous  expenditures  for  private 
claims,  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Government  are  personally  interested. 
And,  whilst  the  money  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  Government  is  raised  from 
a  duty  upon  imports,  they  are  in  favor  of  so  levying  such  duties  as  to  favor 
alike  all  classes,  assisting  with  an  equal  hand  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer, 
encouraging  mechanics  and  capitalists  at  home,  opening  upon  the  most  liberal 
terms  all  foreign  ports  to  American  bread-stuffs,  and  uniting  in  a  peaceful  and 
profitable  commerce  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

5.  That  the  Democratic  party  is  still  opposed  to  a  National  Bank,  and  to 
all  connection,  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  with  banking  institu- 
tions or  other  corporations,  and  that  experience  proves  that  under  the  present 
policy  of  receiving,  safe-keeping,  and  disbursing  the  public  money,  the  peo- 
ple's treasury  was  never  managed  with  less  expense,  greater  convenience,  or 
so  few  losses. 

6.  That  the  delegates  to  this  convention  have  heard  with  great  pleasure  of 
the  passage  of  the  harbor-and-river  bill  as  an  act  of  justice,  long  delayed,  and 
that  that  pleasure  has  been  increased  by  seeing  the  names  of  so  many  distin- 
guished Democrats  recorded  in  its  favor;  this  fact  gives  a,  refutation  to  the 
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charge  of  the  Whigs,  that  because  Democrats  are  opposed  to  commencing  and 
carrying  out  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements  within  the  States  they 
are  not  necessarily  opposed  to  such  public  works  as  are  national,  not  state; 
general,  not  local. 

7.  That  the  members  of  this  convention  have  every  confidence  in  the 
ability,  integrity,  and  Democracy  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  and  believe  that 
in  his  long  experience  in  Congress,  and  his  proverbial  habits  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  the  people  of  this  district  have  an  ample  guarantee  that  he  will 
make  a  faithful  and  efficient  member  of  Congress. 


The  Vote  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illi- 
nois, 2D  November,  1852 : 
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Counties. 
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Cook,  - 

3423 

2493 

^8S 

Rock  Island, 

659 

750 

91 

Whitesides, 

^•3« 

S48 

124 

Lee, 

508 

■56^ 

55 

DeKalb,.  - 

S8S 

452 

346 

Kane, 

1274 

1230 

575 

DuPage, 

551 

399 

373 

(16,124.) 

7538 

6437 

2149 

Candidates  : 

Democratic — ^John  Wentworth  of 
Cook. 

Whig — Cyrus  Aldrich  of  Lee. 

Abolition — James  H.  Collins  of 
Cook. 


III.  Delegation  in  33D  Congress. 
Senators  : 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Quincy,  died  at 
Chicago,  3d  June,  1861. 

James  Shields,  Belleville,  died  at  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa,  1st  June,  1879. 

Representatives  : 

1  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Galena. 

2  John  Wentworth,  Chicago. 

3  Jesse  O.  Norton,  Joliet,  died  at  Chi- 
cago, 3d  August,  1875. 

4  James  Knox,  Knoxville,  died  there 
9th  October,  1876. 

5  Richard  Yates,  Jacksonville,  died  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December,  1873. 

6  William  A.  Richardson,  Quincy,  died 
there  27th  December,  1875. 

7  James  C.  Allen,  Palestine. 

8  Wm.   H.  Bissell,  Belleville,  died  at 
Springfield,  18th  March,  i860. 

9  Willis  Allen,  Marion,  died  at  Har- 
risburg.  Saline  Co., "19th  April,  1859. 


70  JOHN   WENTWORTH'S   REMINISCENCES. 

B. 

John  Wentwoeth's  Address,  in  response  to  the  Welcoming  Speech 
OF  the  President  of  the  Calumet  Club  to  the  Settlers  of 
Chicago  who  came  there  prior  to  the  First  Day  of  January, 
1840,  and  were  then  at  least  21  Years  of  Age,  made  at  the 
Fourth  Annual  Reception,  i8th  May,  1882. 

Mr.  President  : — I  have  been  requested  by  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  Calumet  Club  for  this  their  fourth  annual  enter- 
tainment, and  also  to  thank  you  for  your  very  flattering  words  of  welcome. 
It  adds  pleasure  to  your  entertainment  to  know  that  many  of  your  members 
are  the  descendants  of  Chicago's  early  pioneers,  who,  after  living  honorable 
lives  in  this  City,  have  preceded  us  in  the  road  to  the  grave.  It  seems  to  us, 
tonight,  as  if  their  fathers  were  with  us,  and  that  in  honoring  us  they  are  doing 
honors  to  their  fathers  also.  Did  time  permit  it,  it  would  please  me  to  call  by 
name  some  of  Chicago's  representative  men  here  tonight,  who  have  never 
before  met  with  us,  and  to  narrate  some  interesting  event  in  our  City's  history 
with  which  each  one  has  been  associated.  But  it  is  desirable  that  these 
reunions  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a  social  character,  leaving  to  each 
one  perfect  freedom  to  pass  around  the  room  and  converse  with  such  individ- 
uals as  may  seem  most  desirable  to  him.  Therefore  I  shall  omit  many  things 
that  I  might  desire  to  say,  in  order  that  the  ceremonious  part  of  this  enter- 
tainment may  be  as  brief  as  possible.  To  many  of  us  this  will  be  our  last 
occasion  of  meeting,  as  we  now  miss  some  whom  we  met  last  year,  and  as  at 
every  previous  meeting  we  have  missed  some  whom  we  had  met  before. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  done  tonight  what  a  citizen  of  no  other  place  could 
do,  ever  did  do,  or  ever  will  be  likely  to  do.  You  have  addressed  people  who 
are  the  living  witnesses  of  the  progress  of  an  uninhabited  tract  of  land  to  a 
city  of  six  hundred  thousand  people,  with  every  prospect  of  its  having  a  mil- 
lion at  the  next  census.  And  its  growth  in  population  is  not  exceeded  by  its 
growth  in  wealth,  in  patriotism,  in  intelligence,  in  morals,  and  in  everything 
else  that  tends  to  ornament  the  highest  state  of  civilization.  Here  is  some 
one  to  speak  of  every  phase  of  Chicago's  history  from  actual  observation. 
Here  are  men  who  have  not  only  been  witnesses  of  the  principal  events  that 
have  transpired  in  Chicago,  but  who  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  in 
shaping  them.  Here  are  men  who  helped  organize  our  city  government,  and 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  its  conduct  from  that  time  to  this.  Here  are 
men  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  very  able  and  interesting  discussions  as  to 
the  advantages  of  our  people  asking  the  legislature  for  a  city  charter.  Both 
sides  of  that  great  debate  are  represented  here  tonight,  and  the  distinguishing 
features  of  that  debate  have  been  kept  up  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  that 
day  to  this;  one  side  favoring  haste  in  the  adoption  of  any  measure  that  would 
increase  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  the  other  opposing  any  measures  that 
would  tend  to  increase  taxation  without  bringing  a  sure  equivalent.  All  along 
Chicago's  early  struggles,  it  was  embarrassed  by  bankers  without  capital,  who 
favored  extravagant  appropriations  in  order  that  they  might  have  the  deposits, 
and  this  class  of  bankers  existed  until  the  recent  panic.  Many  of  these  were 
enjoying  high  positions  in  social  circles  and  in  churches.  They  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  liberality  by  giving  away  what  was  not  their  own.  They  robbed 
our  State,  our  County,  our  City,  our  school  fund,  our  historical  society,  our 
charitable  institutions,-our  widows,  our  orphans,  and  all  our  laboring-classes. 
But  they  did  it  under  the  cloak  of  charters,  which  they  obtained  on  purpose 
to  enable  them  to  perpetrate  their  schemes  of  robbery  with  impunity.  Many 
of  the  victims  of  these  robbers  are  here  tonight,  who  believe  that  the  Ruler 
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of  the  Universe,  at  the  final  judgment  day,  will  ignore  all  charters  and  hold 
every  man  responsible  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  tjiat  body  was 
a  body  corporate  or  otherwise. 

Here  is  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  trustees,  when  the  town  of  Chicago 
was  organized  in  1833.  Here  are  voters  in  Chicago  precinct  of  Peoria  County 
in  1830,  and  one  of  the  clerks  of  that  electidn.  Here  are  residents  of  Chi- 
cago when  it  was  not  even  organized  as  a  voting  precinct,  and  was  a  part  of 
Fulton  County.  And  we  have  at  least  one  man  who  was  here  before  the  State 
of  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  early  times,  there  was  a  military 
fort  in  what  was  then  the  extreme  Northwest,  called  Fort  Dearborn,  and, 
when  the  military  authorities  were  asked  where  that  fort  was,  the  reply  came : 
"At  the  mouth  of  Chicago  Creek,  on  Lake  Michigan."  That  fort  was 
•destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1812,  but  the  creek  remained,  and  there  is  one 
man  here  who  found  that  creek  without  an  inhabitant  upon  its  banks.  He 
now  sees  it  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  Liverpool  of  America.  God  made 
that  creek,  and  he  made  the  richest  country  in  the  world  tributary  to  it.  The 
old  settlers  of  Chicago  claim  no  credit  for  making  Chicago  a  great  commercial 
point.  They  know  that,  if  they  had  not  been  here,  others  would  have  been 
to  have  participated  in  the  profits  of  handling  the  products  of  the  fertile 
country  that  surrounded  us.  They  knew  from  the  beginning  that  Chicago  was 
to  be  a  great  commercial  point,  and  that  commerce  had  ever  been  a  law  unto 
itself  They  had  read  in  the  history  of  the  whole  world  that  commerce  had 
made  and  unmade  cities,  and  was  continually  dcjing  it.  They  expected  that, 
as  the  country  was  developed,  Chicago  would  be  the  second  city  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  they  wanted  to  make  it  the  first;  and  in  their  studies  they  found  that 
Chicago  niust  become  a  Manchester  as  well  as  a  Liverpool,  and  they  thought 
that,  by  uniting  the  characteristics  of  those  two  European  cities,  they  could 
make  Chicago  superior  to  New  York.  The  commercial  importance  of  New 
York,  like  that  of  Chicago,  was  a  fixed  fact;  but  NewYork,  by  its  high  taxation, 
consequent  upon  its  extravagant  and  corrupt  government,  had  driven  from  its 
limits  manufacturies  that  otherwise  would  have  been  established  therein.  Con- 
sequently, the  old  settlers  of  Chicago  have  invariably  been  for  such  an  honest 
and  economical  government,  and  such  a  small  indebtedness  and  taxation,  as 
would  make  us  a  Manchester  as  well  as  a  Liverpool,  and  would  make  our 
superior  manufacturing  advantages  over  New  York  counterbalance  New  York's 
superior  commercial  advantages,  and  thus  make  us  the  first  city  on  the  conti- 
nent. Indelibly  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  the  old  settlers  is  the  sentiment 
that  high  taxation  and  great  indebtedness  tend  to  drive  manufacturies  from  the 
city,  and  thereby  deprive  its  laborers  of  work,  and,  consequently,  their  fami- 
lies of  bread.  Many  of  us  remember  the  struggles  that  were  made  in  early 
times  to  have  our  City  subscribe  to  the  stock  and  bonds  of  railroads.  Noth- 
ing was  subscribed.  Yet  the  railroads  have  all  the  time  been  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  our  City. 

The  year  after  the  burning  of  the  fort,  there  came  to  this  then  uninhabited 
country  a  family  without  means : 

No  inch  of  land  did  they  possess. 
Nor  cottage  in  the  wilderness. 

A  child  began  work  by  picking  up  the  nails  from  the  ashes  of  the  burned  fort, 
and  that  child  is  here  tonight,  Medore  B.  Beaubien,  son  of  the  late  much- 
esteemed  old  settler.  Col.  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien,  having  a  long  time  been 
one  of  our  most  honored  citizens,  but  more  recently  a  citizen  of  Silver  Lake, 
Kansas.  Thus  began  the  progress  of  our  present  Chicago.  Here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  tonight.  No  pen  or  pencil  can  do  jus- 
tice to  the  panorama  spread  out  before  us :  covering  the  scene  beginning  with 
that  boy's  climbing  over  the  charred  timbers  of  the  old  fort  in  search  of  nails. 
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and  terminating  with  the  Chicago  of  this  day.  Call  over  every  minute  of 
time,  Mr.  President,  from  1813  to  the  present  hour,  and  there  is  some  one 
here  tonight  to  represent  each  minute,  as  a  participant  in  the  works  of  that 
minute  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  personal  history  of  Chicago 
is  all  here  tonight. 

These  reunions,  besides  personally  being  very  pleasurable,  are  eminently 
advantageous  in  many  respects,  and  more  especially  in  real  estate  matters 
since  the  destruction  of  our  records  by  the  fire  of  1871.  They  are  a  terror  to 
that  whole  class  of  shysters  who  live  by  blackmailing  the  owners  of  land  with 
titles  defective  of  record.  There  are  many  questions  that  individuals,  when 
appealed  to,  can  not  answer  correctly;  but  they  can  refer  the  interrogator, 
through  this  organization,  to  persons  who  can  probably  give  him  the  desired 
information.  Within  a  few  days,  we  have  found  the  residences  of  several 
early  settlers  that  were  not  known  before,  and  some  were  supposed  to  be  dead. 
Real-estate  men  often  make  the  observation,  that  the  old-settler  records  of  the 
Calumet  Club  are  only  second  to  the  records  in  the  abstract  offices.  I  know 
of  many  disputed  titles  that  have  been  honestly  settled  by  information  derived 
from  our  organization,  which  otherwise  would  have  had  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  pockets  of  professional  land-sharks.  This  organization  is  advantageous 
in  another  respect.  Great  injustice  is  often  done  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
by  the  vanity  of  the  living,  who  are  constantly  having  their  autobiographies 
published  in  the  various  unreliable  catch-penny  publications  of  the  day,  with 
portraits,  styling  themselves  "leading  men  of  Chicago."  Many  of  these  per- 
sons have  published  several  of  these  autobiographies  at  diflerent  times;  and  it 
is  noticed  that  the  last  one  always  appropriates  some  merit  that  properly 
belongs  to  some  person  who  has  died  since  the  previous  one  was  published; 
and  it  has  occurred  to  us  old  settlers  that,  if  one  of  these  autobiographers 
should  survive  all  the  balance  of  us,  from  reading  his  work  it  would  be  con- 
cluded that  none  of  the  rest  of  us  had  ever  lived,  or,  if  we  had  lived,  that  we 
had  been  but  the  passive  spectators  of  his  mighty  works. 

Some  comers  of  a  recent  date,  in  their  autobiographies,  contend  that  there 
was  but  little  done  before  they  came  here,  and  then  proceed  to  discuss  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  City  from  .the  date  of  their  arrival,  as  if  we  old  settlers 
had  not  been  their  contemporaries  all  the  while,  and  as  if  we  had  not  provided 
them  with  a  boarding-place  and  a  newspaper  to  announce  their  distinguished 
arrival.  We  hope  that  what  they  claim  for  themselves  will  prove  true  of  every 
person  who  may  hereafter  come  here,  and  that  all  may  be  able  to  say  that 
much  was  done  after  they  arrived  here  to  make  Chicago  the  greatest  manufact- 
uring city  on  the  continent.  Our  commerce  will  take  care  of  itself.  I  feel  as 
if  I  ought  to  say  this  much  to  the  sons  of  Chicago's  old  settlers,  that,  whilst 
they  contribute  to  keep  up  this  organization,  they  are  contributing  to  protect 
the  memory  of  their  worthy  fathers  from  vampire  autobiographers. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  was  upon  the  motion  of  one  of 
the  old  settlers  here  tonight  that  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  gave  an. 
expression  of  discouragement  to  all  such  publications.  They  are  not  histories; 
nor  are  they  truthful;  and  their  sale  should  be  discountenanced.  The  most  of 
our  county  and  town  histories  are  in  the  same  category.  There  are  professional 
publishers  and  writers  of  such  histories.  They  care  not  what  they  publish, 
provided  it  pays.  They  charge  a  certain  sum  for  the  portrait,  and  then  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  every  thousand  words,  leaving  it  for  the  man  who  has  already 
furnished  the  portrait  to  furnish  as  many  thousand  words  about  himself  as  he 
is  willing  to  pay  for.  Thus  the  dead  man  and  the  living  man  who  is  unable- 
to  pay,  however  meritorious,  is  entirely  ignored  in  what  purports  to  be  history. 
In  the  presence  of  all  our  old  settlers  here  tonight  I  take  occasion  to  denouncer 
these  works. 
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Since  our  last  meeting  quite  a  number  of  our  old  settlers  have  died.  A  list 
of  them  has  been  kept,  and  will  be  read  to  you  if  desired.  But  it  has  already 
been  published. 

I  have  been  presented,  by  the  children  of  the  late  Hon.  James  Wolcott,  of 
South  Toledo,  O.,  with  some  books  containing  the  autograph  of  their  grand- 
father, Capt.  William  Wells,  v/ho  v/as  killed  in  the  massacre  at  Chicago,  15th 
August,  1812,  and  also  with  his  peace-pipe  and  tomahawk,  with  the  request 
that  I  dispose  of  them  as  I  thought  most  appropriate  for  the  preservation  of 
Chicago's  early  history.  The  books  I  have  given  to  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  and  the  peace-pipe  and  tomahawk  I  now  propose  to  present  to  the 
Calumet  Club.  Although  the  history  of  that  massacre  is  well  known  to  our 
early  settlers,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  inappropriate  for  me  to  make  a 
few  remarks  concerning  Capt.  Wells.  He  was  stolen,  when  a  boy,  from  the 
residence  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Pope  of  Kentucky,  by  the  Miami  Indians,  and 
was  adopted  as  a  son  by  their  chief.  Little  Turtle,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
warriors  of  his  day.  He  married  Little  Turtle's  daughter,  and  lived  with  the 
Indians  and  fought  upon  their  side  until  the  approach  of  Gen.  Wayne's  army. 
He,  helped  defeat  Gen.  Josiah  Harmer  in  1790,  and  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair 
in  1 79 1.  Soon  after  the  later  defeat,  either  influenced  by  the  supposition  that 
he  might  be  fighting  against  some  of  his  own  kindred  and  might  kill  some  of 
them  in  battle,  or  fascinated  by  the  reputation  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  United  States  troops,  he  resolved  to  sever  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Indians.  He  invited  his  father-in-law.  Little  Turtle,  to  an 
interview  about  two  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  and  thus  addressed  him : 
"  Father,  we  have  long  been  friends.  I  leave  you  now  to  go  to  my  own  peo- 
ple. We  will  be  friends  until  the  sun  reaches  its  midday  height.  We  will 
now  part,  and  after  that  we  will  be  enemies. "  Immediately  he  set  out  for 
Gen.  Wayne's  army,  and  was  made  by  him  a  captain  of  a  company  of  spies, 
and  fought  with  him  until  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Greenville  in  1795.  After 
that,  he  lived  with  Little  Turtle  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  traveled  with  him  to  all 
the  eastern  cities,  including  Washington  City.  He  was  appointed  justice-of- 
the-peace  and  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  His  brother.  Col.  Samuel 
Wells,  was  a  noted  Indian-fighter,  and  had  been  fighting  against  the  Indians 
ever  since  his  brother  William  had  been  stolen.  Humphrey  Marshall,  in  his 
history  of  Kentucky,  1824,  says,  under  1781,  vol.  I,  page  116,  describing  the 
defeat  of  Col.  John  Floyd,  in  one  of  his  Indian  excursions : 

"The  colonel  himself  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  but 
for  the  assistance  of  Capt.  Samuel  Wells.  He  had  been  dismounted  and  was 
retreating  on  foot,  nearly  exhausted  and  closely  pursued.  In  this  situation, 
Wells,  who  was  on  horseback,  saw  him,  and,  immediately  riding  up,  gave 
him  his  horse,  and  ran  by  his  side  to  support  him. " 

Col.  Samuel  Wells  was  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Capt.  Nathan  Heald,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  Chicago;  and,  when  Gen.  Hull  ordered  the 
abandonment  of  Fprt  Dearborn,*  Capt.  Wells  volunteered  to  come  with  a 
band  of  Miami  Indians  and  escort  the  troops  to  Fort  Wayne.  He  brought 
with  him  this  peace-pipe,  hoping  to  take  a  friendly  smoke  with  the  Indians 
that  were  here  menacing  the  fort.  The  troops  marched  out,  with  Capt.  Wells, 
and  his  Miami  Indians  as  an  escort,  and  they  were  attacked,  and,  as  is  known,. 
a  general  massacre  took  place.  During  the  engagement,  Capt.  Wells  rode 
up  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Rebekah  (Wells)  Heald,  with  blood  streaming  from  his 
mouth,  and  requested  her  (if  she  should  survive)  to  inform  his  wife  that  he 
had  fought  bravely,  and  had  killed  seven  Indians  before  he  was  shot.     Soon 

*  For  the  history  of  the  massacre  at  Fort  Dearborn,  see  Nos.  7,  8,  and  16  of  Fergus* 
Historical  Series,  Chicago, 
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his  horse  was  shot,  and,  as  his  horse  fell,  his  foot  was  caught  in  the  stirrup, 
and  he  was  held  under  the  dead  horse  some  time.  Whilst  in  this  position,  he 
killed  his  eighth  Indian.  He  was  relieved  from  his  position  just  in  time  to 
meet  his  death  from  a  bullet.  The  Indians  cut  out  his  heart,  divided  it  into 
pieces,  and  ate  it  while  warm,  under  the  superstition  that  to  eat  a  brave  man's 
heart  would  inspire  them  with  bravery.  He  had  upon  his  person  this  pipe 
and  tomahawk  when  he  fell,  and  a  friendly  Indian  carried  them  to  his  wife. 
His  children  were  well  educated,  one  of  his  sons  graduating  at  West  Point, 
but  dying  soon  after.  Two  of  his  daughters  are  favorably  mentioned  by  Hon. 
J.  L.  Williams  in  his  history  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fort  Wayne. 
His  widow  married  a  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  William  Turner, 
who  married  his  daughter  Ann.  His  daughter  Mary  married  Judge  James 
Wolcott,  whose  children  have  enabled  me  to  make  this  present  to  the  Calumet 
Club.  His  daughter  Jane  T.  Wells,  the  widow  of  John  H.  Griggs,  now  lives 
with  a  large  family  of  children,  at  Peru,  Ind.  When  our  City  was  laid  out, 
one  of  its  principal  streets  was  named  in  honor  of  him.  He  volunteered  to 
come  to  Chicago  and  lost  his  life  in  its  defence.  The  men  who  laid  out  our 
streets  thought  his  name  was  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  with  Presidents  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  Madison,  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  Gen.  Henry 
Dearborn,  and  the  pioneer,  LaSalle.  Whilst  these  other  names  remain,  that 
of  Capt.  Wells  has  been  removed  from  the  street  named  for  him  upon  the 
South-Side.  It  was  attempted  to  extend  the  new  name  to  the  North-Side, 
but  it  is  due  to  the  patriotic  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  North- Side  to 
state  that  there  was  not  a  single  resident  of  the  street  that  did  not  resent 
the  proposition.  The  cause  of  this  change  of  name,  after  due  investigation, 
I  gave  in  my  historical  lecture  of  nth  April,  1875,  in  these  words : 

Inefficient  city  officers  allowed  gamblers  to  settle  thereon,  and  with  them  came  the  disciples 
of  Potiphar's  wife,  and  that  crowd  of  moral  and  social  outcasts  which  gamblers  instinctively 
draw  around  themselves  wherever  they  go :  and  when  at  last  more  efficient  officers  extermi- 
nated them,  the  property-holders  thought  they  would  wipe  out  the  disgrace  which  official 
incompetency  and  degeneracy  had  inflicted  upon  them  by  erasing  from  the  street  the  name 
of  one  who  so  heroically  gave  up  his  life  on  the  ever-memorable  15th  day  of  August,  1812, 

The  present  name  represents  nothing,  except,  it  may  be,  a  street  once 
fashionable  in  New-York  City,  but  now  losing  its  importance.  The  Fifth 
Avenue  of  Chicago  is  not  the  fifth  street  from  the  Chicago  River  nor  from 
Lake  Michigan,  and  it  may  creditably  have  its  name  changed  to  Wells  Avenue, 
And  I  am  anxious  it  should  be  done  ere  that  infant  child  (the  only  one  remain- 
ing of  a  large  family),  made  fatherless  in  defence  of  Chicago,  shall  pass  away. 
Our  mayor  is  a  Kentuckian  So  was  Capt,  Wells.  He  is  descended  from 
the  best  families  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  So  was  Capt.  Wells.  Our  mayor's 
name  is  Harrison;  and  the  grandchildren  of  Capt.  Wells,  in  writing  me,  say: 
"  Do  not  suppose  we  are  giving  to  you  all  the  valuable  relics  that  have  come 
to  us  from  our  honored  grandfather,  who  died  in  defence  of  Chicago.  We 
still  have,  among  other  things,  a  dress-sword  presented  to  him  by  Gen.  Wm. 
H.  Harrison. "  With  these  associations  between  our  mayor  and  Capt.  Wells, 
and  with  his  innate  sense  of  justice,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  him  that  he  may 
use  his  influence  to  restore  the  name  of  Capt.  Wells  to  the  street  where  our 
pioneers  originally  placed  it?  What  better  thing  can  be  done  than  to  have 
our  council  meet  on  the  15th  of  next  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  massacre, 
and  then  do  justice  to  the  bravest  man  that  ever  distinguished  himself  for  the 
safety  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  you  to  take  a  smoke  from  the  peace-pipe  of  Capt. 
William  Wells,  who  lost  his  life  in  defence  of  Chicago,  and  then  to  pass  it 
around  among  the  members  of  the  Calumet  Club,  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  brought  into  use  at  every  returning  anniversary  of  your  entertainment  of 
Chicago's  early  settlers. 
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WELCOMING  SPEECH  OF  MAYOR  WENTWORTH  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ZOUAVE  CADETS.* 

Gentlemen  of  the  U.-S.  Zouave  Cadets: 

In  the  name  of  your  united  fellow-citizens,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  Chicago. 
The  hearts  of  our  entire  population  throb  as  high  with  exultation  at  your  safe 
return,  from  a  tour  marked  with  so  many  honorable  incidents,  as  can  those  of 
your  nearest  relatives.  We  all  claim  you  as  our  own.  And,  as  our  own,  we 
have  rallied  to  meet  you  tonight  as  Chicago  people  never  rallied  before. 
Great  and  good  men  have  been  honored  by  us  at  their  visitation,  and  they 
were  men,  too,  whose  names  will  be  ever  refulgent  in  the  history  of  their  age. 
Politicians  have  done  honor  to  their  idols  here,  and  office-seekers  have  made 
their  ovations  to  successful  candidates.  But  upon  no  occasion  has  there  been 
an  assemblage  like  this,  which,  irrespective  of  sect,  party,  or  condition,  spon- 
taneously rallies  in  testimony  of  its  high  appreciation  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  all  your  efforts  during  your  absence;  and  of  its  gratification  at  your 
safe  return.  When  you  look  around  upon  this  vast  concourse  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  you  should  remember  that  each  and  every  one  bears  toward  yon  a 
cohimon  affection,  and  that  my  words  of  welcome  find  a  response  in  every 
heart.  These  people  are,  as  it  were,  all  your  fathers  and  your  brothers,  your 
mothers  and  your  sisters.  They  all  hail  the  return  of  the  Zouaves  with  the 
same  feelings  of  pride,  satisfaction,  and  respect. 

The  citizens  of  Chicago  can  not  monopolize  an  interest  in  the  result  of  your 
excursion,  You  have  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  volunteer-militia  system, 
and  touched  a  chord  in  the  hearts  of  our  citizen  soldiers  which  will  never  cease 
to  vibrate  so  long  as  freedom  shrieks  for  volunteers  and  tyranny  fortifies  itself 
with  regulars;  so  long  as  man,  as  an  individual  struggling  for  equality  with 
his  fellow-men,  shall  be  arrayed  against  man  as  a  mere  machine,  wielded  by 
the  hand  of  despotism.     You  have  reproduced  that  chapter  in  the  world's 

*  This  company  of  young  men,  sons  of  our  most  prominent  and  best  citizens,  better  known 
as  the  Chicago  Zouaves,  returned  home  by  the  Alton,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad, 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  14th  August,  i860,  after  an  extended  tour  of  six  weeks  through 
the  principal  eastern  cities  of  the  United  States.  They  were  escorted  by  all  our  military 
companies  and  a  very  large  body  of  our  citizens  to  the  Wigwam  Building,  s.-e.  corner  of  Lake 
and  Market  Streets  (where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  first  nominated  for  president  of  the  United 
States).  The  immense  building  was  crowded  to  overflowing  by  enthusiastic  admirers.  After 
the  reception  ceremonies  were  concluded,  they  were  escorted  to  the  Briggs  House,  N.-E. 
corner  of  Randolph  and  Wells  Streets,  where  a  magnificent  banquet  was  furnished  them. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  all  who  made  the  eastern  trip  with  Ellsworth  in  July  and 
August,  i860.  Those  having  a  *  prefixed,  accompanied  him  to  Alexandria,  and  those  with 
a  i  are  now  dead  : 

t  Colonel  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth,  commanding;  2d-Lieutenant  H,  Dwight  Lafflin;  Surgeon 
Charles  A.  DeVillers;  t  Commissary  Joseph  R.  Scott;  Paymaster  James  B.  Taylor;  ist-Ser- 
geant  James  Rodolph  Hayden;  *2d-Sergeant  Edward  Burgin  Knox;  t  Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant Robert  W.  Wetherell;  Color-Sergeant  Bennett  B.  Botsford;  Privates:  t  Frederick  J. 
Abbey,  Gerrett  V,  S.  Aiken,  John  Albert  Baldwin,  Joseph  C.  Barclay.  Merritt  P.  Batchelor, 
+  William  Beherand,  Augustus  A.  Bice,  Samuel  S.  Boone.  Edwin  L.  Brand,  James  Alexan- 
der Clybourn,  *  Edwin  M.  Coates,  *  Freeman  Conner,  t  William  H.  Cutler,  William  Newton 
Danks,  James  M.  DeWitt,  *  George  Harris  Fergus,  George  W.  Fruin,  Harry  H.  Hall, 
t  Louis  B.  Hand,  t  Charles  H.  Hosmer,  William  Innis,  Louis  L.  James,  Ransom  Kennicott, 
*  t  Lucius  S.  Larrabee,  John  Conant  Long,  f  Waters  W.  McChesney,  Samuel  J.  Nathan, 
William  M.  Olcott,  Charles  Crawford  Phillips,  Robert  D.  Ross,  B.  Frank  Rogers,  t  Charles 
Scott,  Jr.,  t  Charles  H.  Shepley,  Charles  C.  Smith,  Charles  W.  Smith,  Clement  Sutterly,  Ira 
G.  True,  Smith  B.  VanBuren.  t  Henry  S.  Wade,  Sidney  P.  Walker,  *  Frank  E.  Yates. 

The  Zouaves  were  reorganized  from  the  National  Guard  Cadets.  April  27,  1859,  by  Colo- 
nel Ephraim  Elmer  Ellsworth,  eldest  son  of  Captain  Ephraim  D.  Ellsworth,  now  living 
at  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  County,  N.Y.  To  distinguish  himself  from  his  father,  he 
wrote  his  name  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth;  was  born  nth  April,  1837,  at  Malta,  Saratoga  County, 
N.Y.,  came  to  Chicago  in  1855,  and  soon  after  commenced  tne  study  of  law.     In  the  fall  of 
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history  which  recounts  how  a  comparatively  few  volunteers,  moved  to  action 
by  the  idea  that  all  men  were  created  free  and  equal,  wrested  their  nation's 
independence  from  the  regulars  of  George  III.  Vou  have  encouraged  the 
doubting  friends  of  Italian  liberty  in  America  to  hope  that  the  struggling 
volunteers  of  Garibaldi  may  yet  extort  their  long-withheld  rights  from  despots 
whose  reliance  alone  consists  in  the  strength  of  their  regular  armies.  You 
have  demonstrated  what  a  citizen  soldiery  is  capable  of  becoming,  and  that 
no  large  standing  army  is  necessary  to  repel  invasions  or  suppress  insurrections. 

But  you  have  won  plaudits  from  others  than  those  who  have  a  taste  for 
military  tactics.  You  have  a  moral  as  well  as  a  military  discipline.  "V  ou 
have  done  what  many  of  our  most  illustrious  soldiers,  who  have  inscribed 
their  names  upon  the  page  of  glory,  have  failed  to  do;  you  have  resisted  a  foe 
within  that  has  desolated  a  wider  expanse  of  country,  captured  more  towns, 
rendered  miserable  more  firesides,  made  more  widows  an^  orphans  than  the 
sword.  Well  did  you  provide  yourself  at  the  start  against  the  common  enemy. 
Peace  has  her  victories  as  well  as  war.  The  old  proverb  that  "a  good  soldier 
spoils  the  man, "  has  not  held  true  in  your  case.  Anxious,  if  not  envious, 
eyes  have  followed  you  from  the  day  of  your  departure  to  that  of  your  return, 
amid  the  enchantments  of  fashion,  allurements  of  Vice,  and  fatigues  of  body; 
but  they  have  failed  to  discover  one  single  act  inconsistent  with  the  rigid 
moral  discipline  that  has  from  the  beginning  been  characteristic  of  your  organi- 
zation. That  a  company  of  our  Chicago  young  men  should  travel  the  distance 
you  have,  amid  so  many  exposures,  without  once  partaking  of  the  intoxicating 
cup,  is  a  source  of  greater  pleasure  to  us,  your  fellow-citizens,  than  the  unex- 
ampled honors  you  have  received  for  your  perfections  in  the  military  arts. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  Zouaves,  in  giving  you  this  cordial  welcome  to  your 
homes,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  it  has  been  ordained  that  man  should 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brtjw,  and  that,  in  retiring  to  your  civil 
pursuits,  you  can  not  fail  to  be  successful  therein  if  you  preserve  those  habits 
of  industry  and  temperance  which  have  brought  you  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  military  arts,  and  which  have  elicited  for  you  the  warmest  enco- 

1860,  he  went  to  Springfield,  III.,  and  resumed  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Later,  he  addressed  many  political  gatherings  in  that  district  in  the  interest  of  his  preceptor 
and  his  party.  He  accompanied  the  president-elect  and  party  to  Washington.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  went  to  New-York  City,  17th  April,  and,  from  its  firemen, 
organized  the  First  Regiment  of  New- York  Fire-Zouaves  (nth  N.-Y.  Vols.);  leaving  New 
York  with  his  regiment,  29th  Apnl,  on  the  Steamer  Baltic,  for  Washington  I'ia  Annapolis; 
and  was  mustered  into  the  service  by  Gen.  Irvln  McDowell,  in  the  presence  of  President 
Lincoln,  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  7th  May,  1861— the  first  regiment  sworn  in  for  the  war. 
The  regiment  arrived  in  Washington,  ist  !May,  and  was  quartered  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Capitol;  then  marched  across  the  navy-yard  bridge  and  encamped  near  the  insane  asylum; 
and  on  the  morning  of  a+th  May,  about  3  30,  was  transported  by  three  steamers — Baltimore, 
Mi.  Vernon,  and  Jantes  Guy — to  Alexandria,  Va.  On  approaching  Long  wharf,  at  day- 
break the  rebel  sentries  discharged  their  pieces  in  the  air  and  ran  up  town;  the  regiment 
landed  and  marched  up  the  street  and  halted,  the  right  resting  at  Pitt  Street.  Col.  Ellsworth, 
leaving  his  Heutenant-colonel,  Noah  P.  Farnham,  in  command,  took  from  the  right  of  Com- 
pany A  a  squad  of  men  and  Sergeant  Frank  B.  Marshall,  and  proceeded  to  the  next  street 
south,  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  and  passed  on  to  the  opposite  side  o;"  King  Street,  on  the 
s.-e.  corner  of  Pitt,  to  the  Marshall  House,  to  which  his  attention  was  called  by  seeing  a  large 
rebel  flag  flying  from  Its  top.  After  sending  Sergt.  Marshall  back  to  the  regiment  for  Com- 
pany A,  ist-Lieut.  E.  B.  Knox,  commanding,  he  went  inside,  posting  one  of  his  escort  at  the 
door,  another  on  the  first  floor,  another  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  Corporal  Frank  E. 
llrownell  on  the  third  floor,  ascended  to  the  house-top,  where  he  went  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
surroundings;  securing  the  rebel  flag,  and  in  descending  the  stairs,  which  occupied  three 
sides  o""a  square,  he  heard  a  noise,  immediately  followed  by  a  shot,  and,  hastening  down  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  came  round  a  turn  in  the  stair  just  in  time  to  receive  the  second  charge 
from  a  double-barrelled  shotgun,  in  the  hands  of  James  W.  Jackson,  the  landlord,  aimed  at 
Brownell,  who  had  knocked  the  gun  up.  The  first  charge,  also  intended  for  BrOAvnell.  entered 
the  casing  over  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Brownell  then  shot  Jackson,  who  was 
crazed,  having  been  on  a  spree  for  some  days  previous. — F. 
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miums  wherever  you  have  visited,  but  nowhere  more  sincere  and  enthusiastic 
ones  than  here,  among  your  immediate  friends  and  relatives,  who  are  now 
willing  to  excuse  you  in  order  that  you  may  partake  of  those  refreshing  hos- 
pitalities which  the  most  liberal  of  our  landlords  [George  H.  French]  has  in 
readiness  for  you. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  MAYOR  JOHN  WENTWORTH;* 

Delivered  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  on  Thursday  Afternoon, 
lOTH  March,  1857. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Common  Council: 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  the  Creator  of  the  Univrsee 
that  I  have  just  taken  my  official  oath.  By  endowing  uswith  a  proverbial 
healthiness  of  climate,  and  accumulating  upon  us,  each  year,  new  commercial 
advantages,  divine  providence  has  quickened  a  city  into  existence  with  a  rapid- 
ity unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  have  witnessed  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  added  to  its  population,  and  over  one  hundred  millions  to  its 
wealth.  I  have  seen  other  places,  once  considered  our  rivals,  become  our 
tributaries  and  dependencies.  I  look  back  to  the  settlers  of  1836,  and  find 
them  now  living  to  an  extent  that  incontestibly  proves  that,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  the  inhabitants  of  no  other  city  have  been  blessed  with  such 
general  good  health,  notwithstanding  the  inability  of  our  accommodations  and 
improvements  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  an  increasing  immigration. 

I  am  also  deeply  sensible  of  my  responsibility  to  the  people,  who,  after  the 
bitterest  contest  ever  known  in  this  city,  elected  me  by  a  majority  larger  than 
was  ever  before  given  to  any  candidate  for  the  same  office.  During  this,  the 
only  year+  I  shall  hold  the  office,  I  shall  devote  my  entire  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  City,  But  never  having  in  any  way  been  connected  with  our 
municipal  government,  I  shall  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  lacking  experi- 
ence. This  may  have  been,  however,  one  of  the  causes  of  my  election,  as, 
whilst  all  agree  that  abuses  have  crept  into  our  municipal  affairs,  there  is  a 
dispute  as  to  when  they  commenced  and  in  what  years  they  have  increased 
the  most.  In  this  respect,  the  mayorality  has  been  committed  to  an  impartial 
hand;  and  I  shall  always  receive  with  pleasure  from  my  fellow-citizens  any 
communications,  confidential  or  otherwise,  designed  to  assist  me  in  reforming 
abuses,  retrenching  expenses,  or  in  any  other  way  requiting  the  people  for  the 
honor  which  they  have  conferred  upon  me. 

Amid  so  many  matters  of  local  importance  demanding  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  our  municipal  government,  I  should  decline  to  follow  the  example  of 
my  worthy  predecessor,  by  alluding  to  questions  of  national  importance,  even 
did  not  my  undeviating  record  for  ten  years  in  Congress  and  over  twenty  years 
as  conductor  of  a  public  newspaper,  render  it  an  act  of  supererogation.  My 
consistent  sympathy  all  this  while,  for  the  predominance  of  free  labor  in  our 
infant  territories,  could  give  me  no  other  political  position,  after  the  test  was 
made,  than  with  the  organization  which  finds  its  platform  in  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence,  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Democratic  ■  Republican  writing's  of  Jefferson  a,nd 
Jackson. 

*  Mr.  Wentworth  was  the  first  -mayor  elected  after  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party, 
t  Mr.  "Wentworth  was  induced  to  become  a  candidate  again  in  i860,  and  was  elected;  but 
he  ever  afterward  declined  to  be  a  candidate. 
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Accordingly  with  the  two  immediate  preceding  administrations  I  could  have 
no  politica:!  sympathy.  The  doctrines  of  the  former  fAmerican  or  Know- 
nothing]  would  proscribe  a  man  for  the  unavoidable  accident  of  his  birthplaces 
whilst  those  of  the  latter  [pro-slavery]  would  proscribe  him  for  his  sympathie, 
in  fav6r  of  free  labor.  As  foreign  labor  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  free 
labor,  those  who  would  enfranchise  our  new  terri^iories  favor  liberal  laws  to- 
ward foreign  immigration.  Hence,  at  our  recent  election,  we  saw  the  ultra. 
"  Know-nothing"  who  professes  a  desire  to  proscribe  foreign  labor  as  the  com- 
petitor of  slave  labor,  and  the  ultra  pro-slavery  foreigner,  who  professes  a. 
desire  to  proscribe  everything  in  the  shape  of  "  know-nothingism, "  voting,  the 
same  ticket.  Much  as  they  professed  to  be  opposed  to  each  other,  the  friends- 
of  the  last  two  administrations  combined  against  the  great  Democratic- Repub- 
lican reform  movement  of  this  year.  In  another  respect  do  I  differ  from  both 
of  these  administrations,  of  which  the  last  seems  to  have  inherited  its  master- 
spirit from  the  first.  They  were  both  inaugurated  after  the  manner  of  coro- 
nations in  the  old  world.  Whole  days  were  given  up  to  drawing  the  success- 
ful candidates  in  triumphal  processions,  and  all  their  supporters  were  annoy-- 
ingly  jubilant.  When  the  polls  closed  on  Tuesday  night  last,  and  my  election, 
being  probable,  I  at  once  sought  retirement,  and  have  preserved  it  ever  since. 
I  had  no  taste  for  the  triumphal  processions  of  my  predecessors.  I  had  no- 
ear  for  the  shouts  of  the  victorious.  I  felt  as  if  my  friends  had  done  their 
duty,  and  that  they  now  expected  me  to  do  mine.  This  thought  has  haunted, 
me  ever  since.  My  friends  expect  me  to  do  my  duty!  I  invoke  the  aid  of 
Omnipotence,  and  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  good  men  in  the  invocation  that. 
He  point  out  to  me  the  right,  and  give  me  the  strength  to  pursue  it.  And, 
thus,  although  I  have  not  been  installed  with  the  triumphal  eclat  of  my  pre- 
decessors, I  hope  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year  self-satisfied,  at  least,  that 
neither  the  interests  of  the  City  nor  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  which 
are  the  substratum  of  the  political  organization  that  elected  me,  have  received 
a  single  wound  at  my  hands. 

In  the  constructioh  of  our  government,  our  fathers  made  our  offices  of  limited, 
tenure,  and  then  provided  a  freedom  of  suffrage  that  would  enable  us  peacea-- 
bly  to  reject  or  confirm  all  men  in  authority,  In  most  other  governments,, 
revolutions  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  then,  often- 
times, not  until  after  a  profuse  expenditure  of  blood.  The  continuance  of 
ruling  dynasties,  in  most  nations,  depends  upon  the  power  of  a  mercenary- 
soldiery,  to  stifle  the  struggles  of  the  oppressed.  Here,  the  success  of  dynas- 
ties depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  Not  only  are  the  rights  of 
men  to  vote  defined  and  protected  by  liberal  laws,  but  the  secret-ballot  system 
has  been  adopted  to  prevent  even  a  knowledge  of  the  unbiassed  judgment  of 
the  citizen  from  reaching  men  who  might  be  disposed  to  call  in  Question  the 
manner  of  his  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage.  Upon  election  day,  all  quali- 
fied voters  are  supposed  to  stand  upon  an  equality.  The  poor  man  has  an, 
equal  voice  with  the  rich  man;  the  strong  with  the  weak;  the  adopted  with  the 
native  citizen.  He  then,  who  deprives  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  a  free  access, 
to  the  ballot-box,  deprives  him  of  one  of  his  inalienable  rights,  and  acts  the  part 
of  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor.  And  he  who  votes,  not  having  the  right  to  vote, 
or  is  accessory  to  the  voting  of  others  who  have  no  sQch  rights,  perpetrates  a 
fraud  upon  his  countrymen,  and  strikes  a  blow  at  the  only  safeguard  of  our 
Republican  institutions — the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  Without  this  purity, 
our  right  to  choose  our  own  rulers,  to  a  trial  by  jury,  to  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  all  other  boasted  rights  would  exist  only  in  name.  In  order  to 
prevent  abuses  at  the  places  of  holding  election,  it  has  been  customary  in  most 
instances  to  give  the  minority  one  of  the  three  inspectors  and  one  of  the  two 
clerks,  and  also  to  allow  challengers  of  each  party,  to  stand  under  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  police,  at  the  polls.  It  has  also  been  customary  to  erect  the  barri- 
cades, which  are  used  to  keep  ofif  the  crowd  from  the  polls,  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  persons  from  the  outside  can  see  who  votes,  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  challenge,  if  they  desire  to  do  so;  and  then  the  voters  to  take  their  place 
in  a  line  and  await  their  regular  turn  for  voting.  This  custom,  if  properly 
adhered  to,  will  make  access  to  the  polls  as  free  as  the  right  to  vote.  And  it 
has  been  adhered  to  in  most  of  the  wards  of  our  City.  But  in  a  few  it  has 
not  been,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  serious  disturbances  have  occurred, . 
one  citizen*  has  been  killed  and  several  others  severely  wounded.  An  assault 
was  made  upon  one  of  our  polls  by  a  mob  of  men  laboring  under  the  stimu- 
lating effects  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  inspectors  were  twice  driven  away. 

All  this  exhibits  not  only  a  spirit  incompatible  with  our  republican  institu- 
tions, but  should  warn  us  of  the  necessity  of  employing  a  more  energetic 
poUce,  so  as  to  guard  against  such  outrages  in  the  future.  If  the  death  of 
this  citizen  and  the  injuries  to  others  were  caused  through  legitimate  efforts  to 
exercise  the  right  of  voting,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  City  will  be  held  respon- 
sible by  our  courts  for'the  consequences;  whilst  the  guilty  persons  will,  in  all 
probability,  escape  through  the  difficulty  of  identifying  individual  men  amid 
such  large  numbers. 

These  disturbances  at  the  polls  generally  originate  with  those  classes  who 
have  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  thus  be  made  the  victims  of  others' 
schemes  to  destroy  the  poor  man's  safeguard  against  corrupt  and  oppressive 
rulers,  were  it  not  the  too  general  custom  of  candidates  to  distribute  ardent 
spirits  freely  on  such  occasions;  and  the  wrongs  complained  of  were  un- 
doubtedly perpetrated  by  men  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  who  would  be  the 
last  to  perpetrate  them  in  their  right  mind.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  law,  like  public  opinion,  does  not  hold  the  instigators  of  these  wrongs 
responsible,  instead  of  the  intoxicated  perpetrators  thereof. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  great  regret  to  me  if,  under  my  administrations,  any 
legal  voter,  whether  native  or  foreign  born,  should  be  deprived,  by  superior 
force,  of  his  right  to  deposit  his  own  ballot,  or  to  challenge  the  right  of  an- 
other to  do  so,  whom  he  believes  not  entitled  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  great  Democratic- Republican  mission  that  its  labors  are  not  circumscribed 
by  the  boundaries  of  this  Republic.  It  crosses  both  oceans,  visits  every  clime, 
seeks  out  the  oppressed,  brings  them  here,  and  crowns  them  co-sovereigns, 
with  us  who  are  descended  from  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  Mortified, 
indeed,  shall  I  be  if  any  adopted  citizens,  during  my  official  term,  shall  have 
occasion  to  write  to  his  friends  in  the  old  world  that  all  thg  wrong  perpetrated 
upon  the  rights  of  free  suffrage  by  the  despots  there  are  perpetrated  by  a  des- 
potic mob  here. 

Our  City  has  been  a  great  sufferer  from  the  too  free  use  of  the  pardoning 
power  by  the  State  executives.  The  most  dangerous  culprits  are  those  who 
go  in  gangs,  and  they  are  those  who  are  most  frequently  pardoned.  As  soon 
as  one  is  convicted,  the  numerous  confederates  proceed  to  manufacture  public 
sympathy  for  his  pardon,  and,  not  unfrequently,  abandoned  women  go  from 
house  to  house,  representing  themselves  to  be  the  wives  of  convicts,  begging 
for  assistance  in  procuring  executive  clemency,  and  sometimes  claiming  to 
have  a  large  family  of  children  dependent  upon  them  for  support.  By  offering 
large  sums  of  money,  contingent  upon  the  pardon,  they  obtain  it  through  the 
aid  of  persons  of  apparent  respectability,  and  yet  engaged  in  the  disreputable 

=^  Charles  Seifert,  a  German  citizen  of  respectability.was  killed  at  the  second  precinct  of 
the  old  seventh  ward,  n.-w.  corner  Division  and  Sedgwick  Streets,  leaving  a  wife  and  several 
children,  The  late  George  Armour  was  one  of  those  who  were  severely  wounded  at  the  first 
precinct,  s.-e.  corner  of  Kinzie  and  Wells  Streets.     The  election  was  held  3d  March,  1857. 
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employment  of  lobby  agents  about  our  legislature.  Indeed,  this  abuse  of  the 
pardoning  power  has  encouraged  all  convicts  to  hope  for  its  exercise,  and 
none  leave  here  for  the  penitentiary,  who  have  friends  or  relatives,  or  money 
to  secure  attorneys,  without  putting  in  play  some  machinery  to  restore  them 
to  their  original  associations.  If  our  present  executive  will  keep  all  our  Chi- 
cago convicts  in  the  penitentiary  that  are  now  there,  or  may  be  sent  there 
during  the  single  year  of  my  administration,  he  will  oblige  me  at  least,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  confer  a  lasting  favor  upon  our  fellow-citizens.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  I  will  allude  to  an  equally  faulty  practice  that  has 
been  gradually  increasing  with  our  council.  Nearly  every  evening  there  is 
some  application  for  release  from  our  bridewell,  thereby  making  the  council 
a  sort  of  court  of  appeals  from  our  police  justices.  We  can  not  expect  our 
courts  to  deal  with  criminals  with  due  severity  so  long  as  we  are  continually 
pardoning  them  from  their  meritorious  sentences.  Our  police  courts  are 
attended  with  no  small  expense,  and,  if  their  decisions  are  thus  rendered  void 
by  our  council,  it  might  be  better  to  abolish  them  at  once.  The  frequent  dis- 
turbances and  violations  of  our  ordinances  in  the  night  and  on  the  Sabbath 
call  aloud  for  severe  sentences  from  our  police  justices;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  council  to  see  that  these  sentences  are  rendered  effective  rather  than  nuga- 
tory. I  can  now  foresee  no  contingency  that  should  make  me  sign  an  order 
to  render  nugatory  the  decrees  of  our  courts.  Men  should  keep  out  pf  the 
bridewell  unless  they  wish  to  serve  the  full  term  of  their  sentences.  Properly 
managed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  bridewell  would  be  a  source  of  revenue, 
instead  of  expense,  to  our  City.  Breaking  stone,  with  which  to  macadamize 
our  streets,  would  be  a  healthy  employment  for  the  convicts,  as  well  as  a 
lucrative  source  of  income  to  our  City.  As  at  present  organized,  the  bride- 
well is  a  very  expensive  establishment.  I  would  recommend  to  thecouncil 
to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  liiring  out  the  labor  of  the  convicts, 
as  is  now  done  in  our  and  other  State  institutions  of  this  character,  unless  the 
City  shall  conclude  to  furnish  material  itself  for  the  convict-labor. 

Our  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  made  material  alteration  in  our  City 
charter.  One  of  them  requires  that  the  mayor  shall  nominate  all  the  city 
officers.  This  change  of  the  appointing  power,  from  a  small  body  of  men  to 
one  man,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  I  know  of  no  simi- 
lar change  for  many  years  past.  The  custom  has  been  to  take  appointments 
from  a  small  body  and  refer  them  to  a  larger  one — the  people.  I  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  this  remarkable  change,  and  I  find  that 
it  was  caused  by  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  appointees  of  the  council, 
and  more  especially  with  the  extortionate  salaries  received  by  them.  The 
election  being  by  ballot,  no  responsibility  could  be  fixed  upon  anyone  for  an 
improper  choice,  and  the  extortionate  salaries  were  supposed  to  be  used  to 
buy  off  rival  candidates,  or  otherwise  to  secure  an  election.  The  late  amend- 
ment now  fixes  this  responsibility  upon  the  mayor.  He  can  not  avoid  it  if  he 
would,  and  will  thus  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  his  appointees. 

It  can  not  be  possible  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  originators  of  this 
change,  in  conferring  this  power  upon  the  mayor,  to  enable  him  to  restore  old 
dynasties,  to  reward  his  kindred,  friends,  or  partisans.  At  least,  I  do  not  so 
interpret  it,  and  as  I  can  not  give  the  recommendations  and  petitions  of  others 
as  an  excuse  for  any  unfortunate  appointment  I  may  make,  I  have  thus  far 
declined  to  converse  with  others  in  relation  to  them,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  I  shall  first  make  known  my  intentions  to  you,  and  I  beg  of  you  to 
scrutinize  all  my  appointees  in  the  strictest  manner  possible,  and  to  confirm 
no  man  for  the  position  who  does  not  sympathize  with  the  movement  to  reform 
our  City  abuses  and  economize  our  expenditures.  While  I  am  willing  to  take 
all  the  responsibility  of  nominations,  you  must  take  all  the  responsibility  of 
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the  confirmations.  No  man  is  qualified  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  City 
who  could  not  earn  the  amount  of  his  salary  in  some  of  the  other  avocations 
of  life;  and,  as  spring  is  about  opening,  I  recommend  the  great  mass  of  appli- 
cants for  office  under  our  City  government  to  be  looking  out  situations  in  the 
various  private  enterprises  now  seeking  employes,  as  not  only  best  for  them- 
selves, but  also  the  best  recommendation  of  their  fitness  for  employment  in  a 
public^  capacity.  I  shall  labor  to  bring  into  the  service  of  the  City  a  new 
order  of  men — men  who  can  get  a  living  without  office — men  who  will  labor 
for  reform  and  economy — men  who  will  not  be  afraid  to  do  their  duty  lest  it 
■may  make  them  unpopular.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  the  whole  City  to  select, 
from,  and  that  I  am  indebted  to  "  principles  and  not  men "  for  my  election. 
I  publicly  told  our  citizens  before  election  that  if  any  man  supported  me  with 
the  expectation  of  getting  an  office,  he  would  be  disappointed,  as  no  man  while 
in  office,  who  followed  office-seeking  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  was  ever  known 
to  recommend,  much  less  carry  out,  a  reform.  Being  amply  provided  for  him- 
self, he  is  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  asks  to  have  them  let  alone. 
I  shall  send  to  you,  in  a  few  days,  nominations  for  all  the  offices.  Meanwhile, 
I  hope  no  one  will  embarrass  me  with  applications  for  himself  or  others.  I 
look  upon  all  my  fellow-citizens  as  candidates,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  can 
find  as  good  men  as  we  ever  had,  who  will  be  willing  to  accept  our  offices  at 
much  reduced  salaries. 

Immediately  after  my  name  had  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  mayor, 
men  in  different  banking  interests  began  to  consult  me  as  to  where  I  should 
use  my  induence  to  have  our  city  funds  deposited;  and  I  could  have  silenced 
the  main  battery  used  to  defeat  my  election  had  I  been  willing  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  my  predecessor.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Jeffersonian 
and  Jacksonian  school,  in  which  I  was  educated,  and  to  which  all  experience 
makes  me  the  more  devoted,  taught  me  that  the  place  for  the  people's  money 
was  in  the  people's  treasury.  Whatever  money  comes  into  my  hands,  by 
loans,  fees,  or  otherwise,  will  be  promptly  paid  by  me  to  the  city  treasurer, 
and  I  shall  not  undertake  to  evade  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  any  law  or  ordi- 
nance which  regulates  the  place  of  his  keeping  the  money  of  the  City,  or  strive 
to  influence  him  as  to  what  funds  he  shall  receive  or  disburse.  The  use  of 
public  moneys,  however  safely,  for  private  purposes,  whether  as  loans  to  private 
individuals  or  as  a  basis  of  banking,  can  not  be  too  severely  censured.  And 
through  this  channel,  I  have  no  doubt,  our  City  has  suffered  more  than  through 
all  other  channels  put  together.  Money  is  borrowed  or  collected  for  specific 
purposes,  and  then  deposited  at,  occasionally,  merely  nominal  rates  of  interest, 
but  generally  without  any.  This  money  is  worth  from  two  to  five  per  cent 
per  month.  Hence  the  delay  in  many  of  our  works.  Last  season,  for  exam- 
ple, was  one  of  the  very  best  for  improvements  ever  known.  Private  improve- 
ments had  all  been  finished,  all  our  citizens  had  banked  up  their  houses  for 
the  winter,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  our  city  officials  dashed  out  and  commenced 
working  upon  our  streets  as  if  it  were  the  month  of  May,  instead  of  Decem- 
ber. As  might  be  expected  in  winter,  these  works  were  stopped  by  snow  and 
frost,  and  some  of  our  principal  thoroughfares  have  been  rendered  almost  im- 
passible ever  since.  Now  all  these  multifarious  improvements  undertaken  m 
the  winter  were  commenced  without  the  means  to  complete  them,  or  else  there 
were  means,  and  those  means  have  been  lying  idle,  or  else  drawing  merely 
nominal  rates  of  interest,  while  our  City  has  been  paying  very  high  rates  for 
funds  to  defray  its  ordinary  expenses. 

I  would  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  great  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  the  street  commissioners'  office,  which  are  now  considered  the  best 
offices  in  the  City,  and  are  far  more  sought  after  than  any  others.  Chapter 
51st,   of  Ordinances,   requires  three  days'  labor  upon  the  streets,  upon  the 
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notice  of  the  street  commissioner;  this  can  be  commuted  at  fifty  cents  a  day  if 
paid  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  three  days.  In  default,  three  dollars 
and  costs  are  required.  A  faithful  collection  and  an  honest  expenditure  of 
such  a  tax  would  have  made  a  material  improvement  in  our  streets,  and  ought 
to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  such  improvements.  But  an  inspection  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  City  satisfies  me  that  the  commissioners  are  either  grossly 
negligent  in  causing  the  money  to  be  collected  where  the  labor  was  not  per- 
formed, or  else  grossly  dishonest  in  expending  it..  And  as  their  salaries  con- 
sist in  part  of  a  commission  upon  all  they  collect,  the  presumption  is  that  a 
good  portion  of  it  was  collected.  Whilst  I  shall  recommend  that  their  cases 
be  brought  before  the  grand  jury,  unless  they  can  show  where  the  money  was 
expended,  or  else  why  they  did  not  report  the  default  to  the  city  attorney  for 
suits,  I  also  urgently  recommend  the  revision  of  the  ordinance  touching  the 
duties  of  street  commissioners,  so  as  to  prevent  such  abuses  in  the  future. 
The  commissioners,  instead  of  receiving  fees,  should  be  allowed  salaries  for 
overseeing  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  streets  and  alleys 
for  each  division.  Thus,  when  people  wish  repairs  made,  or  ask  where  their 
taxes  have  been  expended,  they  can  be  referred  to  the  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  streets  and  alleys  for  their  own  ward.  With  a  vigilant  city  attor- 
ney, perhaps  the  present  ordinance  would  be  sufficient.  Vet  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  streets  show  the  importance  of  not  leaving  so  important  a  matter 
to  any  contingency.     The  ordinance  should  be  made  more  stringent. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  frequent  custom  of  tearing  up  planks  in 
our  streets  and  alleys,  sidewalks,  etc. ,  and  not  restoring  them  to  their  original 
positions.  Not  only  has  this  been  done  in  distant  parts  of  our  City,  but  with- 
in one  block  of  the  place  in  which  I  am  now  addressing  you,  planks  are  thrown 
up  from  their  positions  in  the  streets,  and  have  been  so  for  months,  and  that 
without  any  excuse,  save  that  it  was  cheaper  to  leave  them  where  they  are 
than  to  restore  them.  Instance  after  instance  of  this  kind  must  come  under 
the  daily  observation  of  our  city  marshal  and  city  attorney,  who  must  know 
that  the  City  is  liable  for  any  injuries  that  may  be  sustained  in  consequence  of 
such  culpable  neglect.  Suits  against  the  City  for  damages  arising  out  of  such 
neglect  have  been  too  frequent  the  past  year. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  attacks,  in  distant  papers,  upon  the  whole  of  our 
Chicago  hackmen.  All  vocations  have  their  good  and  bad  men.  I  know  our 
City  has  as  good  hackmen  as  any  other;  but  it  would  be  strange  if  it  had  no 
bad  ones.  From  the  cursory  examination  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  give 
the  subject,  I  think  our  present  ordinances,  with  slight  alterations,  if  properly 
enforced,  are  sufficient  to  remedy  all  real  abuses.  I  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety, however,  of  giving  to  every  hackman  the  advantage  of  a  good  name, 
and  the  disadvantage  of  a  bad  one.  The  owner  of  every  hack  should  have  his 
name  upon  it.  A  good  name  is  capital  in  trade.  Merchants,  in  buying  out 
respectable  mercantile  houses,  frequently  pay  a  bonus  for  the  use  of  their  old 
sign  until  their  character  is  established.  Some  of  the  most  honorable  men  in 
this  and  other  communities  have  commenced  life  as  hack-drivers;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  business  which  should  make  any  honest  man  hesitate  to  place 
his  name  upon  his  hack.  It  will  be  capital  to  him  with  every  man  whom  he 
pleases  in  the  course  of  his  business.  The  rates  of  fare  should  be  conspicu- 
ously posted  in  every  hack,  and  no  hackman,  who  designs  doing  an  honest 
business,  will  object  to  this. 

By  an  amendment  of  the  city  charter,  all  doubts  of  the  legality  of  a  com- 
mitment to  the  reform  school  are  removed,  and  the  City  is  clothed  with  power 
to  erect  and  establish  a  school,  either  within  or  without  the  city  limits.  The 
necessity  of  providing  some  method  of  rescuing,  from  a  life  of  crime  and 
infamy,  the  thousands  of  lads,  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  in  our  midst. 
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is  generally  conceded.  This  institution  can,  no  doubt,  be  made  an  effective 
means  of  reform ,  and  should  be  placed  upon  a  permanent  foundation.  I  hope 
that  the  charge  of  this  institution  hereafter  will  be  transferred  from  the  com- 
mittee on  police  to  that  of  schools,  thereby  elevating  it  into  an  institution  for 
mental  cultivation  and  moral  improvement,  rather  than  for  the  punishment  of 
crime. 

As  Congress  has  adjourned  vifithout  making  an  appropriation  for  our  harbor, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  council  to  make  a  small  appropriation  to  keep  it 
in  necessary  repair.  The  Chicago  harbor  was  commenced  in  1833,  under  the 
administration  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  five  bills,  appropriating  money  to  it,  were 
made  laws  under  the  signature  of  that  distinguished  statesman  and  soldier, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $162,000.  An  appropriation  was 
also  made  under  Mr.  VanBuren's  administration;  two  under  Mr.  Tyler's;  and 
one  under  Mr.  Fillmore's.  Presidents  Polk  and  Pierce  vetoed  all  bills  in  its 
favor.  Whether  the  statesman  recently  inaugurated  president  will  follow  the 
example  of  Jackson  or  of  Pierce  in  this  matter,  I  have  no  means  of  judging, 
save  from  his  course  when  in  Congress.  In  the  28th  Congress,  I  recognized 
him  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  cordial  supporters  of  harbor  improvements. 
How  far  it  may  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  have  given  pledges  inconsist- 
ent with  his  former  votes,  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  anti-Jackson 
school  of  politicians,  I  can  form  no  opinion,  as  his  inaugural  message  is  en- 
tirely silent  upon  this  important  subject.  Hoping  for  the  best  from  him,  I  can 
advise  only  such  an  appropriation  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the 
harbor  in  repair  until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  necessities  of  railroad  companies  should  command  the  promptest  liber- 
ality. But  their  mere  conveniences  should  be  weighed  well  when  contrasted 
with  the  conveniences  of  the  public;  and  never  should  they  be  allowed  to 
override  the  necessities  of  the  people,  or  the  rights  of  individuals.  To  com- 
pete with  companies  that  have  already  secured  their  entrance  into  our  City,  it 
is  a  necessity  that  companies  desiring  an  entrance  hereafter  be  allowed  a  near 
approach  to  the  centre  of  business.  But  it  is  not  a  necessity  that  they  be 
allowed  to  make  up  trains  or  keep  cars  standing  in  our  streets,  or  that  the 
streets  over  which  the  cars  run  be  in  the  least  out  of  repair.  Past  contracts 
with  railroad  companies  are  beyond  our  reach.  But  future  ones  should  stipu- 
late that  cars  should  occupy  the  streets  only  when  in  motion,  and  that  those 
streets  should  always  be  kept  in  the  best  macadamized  condition.  Railroad 
companies  have  added  immensely  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  our  City, 
and  our  liberality  to  them  has  been  amply  remunerated.  Our  wealth  and 
population  will  be  still  more  increased  by  the  entrance  of  the  numerous  other 
roads  which  the  increasing  wants  of  the  various  tributaries  of  this  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  will  require. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  permanently-commanding 
position  of  Chicago  that  every  one  of  the  numerous  enterprises  to  divert  trade 
from  it,  by  constructing  roads  to  the  south  of  it,  to  intersect  roads  in  Indiana 
from  Chicago  to  the  East,  have  proved  ever-memorable  failures,  demonstrat- 
ing the  impotence  of  man  to  vacate  the  decrees  of  providence.  A  late  execu- 
tive* of  our  State,  who  used  the  entire  influence  of  his  official  position  to  bring 
into  Indiana,  on  a  line  south  of  our  City,  a  series  of  railroads  from  all  the 
prominent  points  naturally  tributary  to  us,  has  recently  applied  to  our  City  for 
power  to  enter  it  with  his  own  road,  although  he  has  a  full  outlet  to  the  East 

*  Hon.  Joel  A.  Matteson,  who  lived  at  Joliet,  Will  County,  was  governor  from  1853  .to 
1857,  and  elected  at  the  same  time  and  upon  the  same  ticket  with  John  Wentworth.  who  was 
elected  to  the  33d  Congress,  and  Franklm  Pierce  elected  president.  The  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  took  place  during  Gov.  Matteson's  term,  and  he  was  the  last  governor 
elected  by  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State.     He  died  at  Chicago,  31  January,  1873. 
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without  coming  hei-e.  This  application,  which  amply  demonstrates  that  no 
road  which  avoids  this  great  emporium  can  prosper,  should  be  granted  upon 
the  same  terms  as  the  most  favored  ones;  provided  that  in  selling  through 
tickets  to  the  East,  he  shall  give  passengers  the  privilege  of  visiting  Chicago 
at  the  same  rate  of  fare  as  if  they  took  the  more  southerly  route.  So,  also,  I 
would  recommend,  in  negotiations  with  all  companies  whose  roads  enter  our 
City,  to  have  them  give  their  passengers  their  through  tickets  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  would  cost  no  more  to  visit  our  City  than  it  would  to  stop  at  any  depot 
outside  of  us.  With  these  eminently  just  arrangements  perfected,  Chicago 
and  her  railroad  companies  could  never  have  adverse  interests. 

Our  school  system  is  based  upon  those  universal  principles  of  right  that  con- 
trol Omnipotence  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  that  prompted  our 
fathers  to  declare  all  men  created  free  and  equal.  Every  image  of  his  Creator, 
without  distinction  of  wealth,  birthplace,  color,  or  doctrine  can  have  an  edui 
cation  here  as  free  as  life  itself  The  adoption  of  important  changes  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  our  schools,  by  the  law  of  our  last  Legislature,  will  ren- 
der unnecessary  any  suggestion  upon  desired  refoims  in  the  details  of  that  sys- 
tem, as  those,  most  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  think  that  these  changes 
will  effect  every  desired  improvement.  Two  new  school-houses  of  the  largest 
size  should  be  erected  this  year,  and  three  if  there  are  funds  enough.  The 
construction  of  our  school-houses  has  been  altogether  too  expensive.  Those, 
better  acquainted  with  this  subject  than  myself,  assure  me  that  private  individ- 
uals could  have  had  the  same  buildings  constructed  for  much  less  sums.  This 
season,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  there  are  any  architects  or  contractors  capa- 
ble of  wronging  so  sacred  a  trust  as  our  school-fund,  our  inspectors  will  see 
that  the  building  of  our  school-houses  is  entrusted  to  others. 

The  selection  of  a  corporation  newspaper  has  always  been  attended  with 
considerable  excitement.  So  desirable  have  proprietors  of  different  newspapers 
in  our  City  considered  this  selection,  that,  for  many  years,  they  performed  the 
duty  gratuitously.  For  two  years,  money  was  paid  for  the  privilege.  One 
year  $ioo  and  another  year  $350  was  paid.  But  recently,  the  excitement  has 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme;  and  last  year,  the  enormous  and  extortionate 
sum  of  $3000  was  paid,  liy  taxing  our  citizens  to  support  the  partisan  press. 
I  recommend  that,  before  the  designation  of  corporation  newspaper  is  made, 
the  council  fix  the  compensation  at  the  mere  first  cost  of  setting  the  type,  fix- 
ing the  list  of  prices  established  by  the  Typogi-aphical  Society  as  the  standard. 
This  will  furnish  the  readers  of  the  corporation  newspaper,  in  advance  of  all 
■other  papers,  the  full  official  proceedings  of  the  council,  without  cost  to  the 
publisher.  The  expense  to  the  City  will  be  about  $2.50  per  column.  I  also 
recommend  that  an  ordinance  be  passed,  allowing  to  every  proprietor  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  who  shall  copy  in  full  the  proceedings  of  the  common  coun- 
cil as  they  shall  appear  in  the  corporation  newspaper,  whether  English  or 
German  newspaper,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  that  paid  the  proprietor  of  the 
corporation  newspaper.  To  prevent  imposition,  no  paper  should  receive  the 
advantages  of  this  last  provision  unless  commencing  the  publication  the  next 
week  after  the  designation  of  the  corporation  newspaper,  and  continuing 
through  the  year.  Should  all  the  publishers  avail  themselves  of  this  advan- 
tage, as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will,  the  cost  would  be  less  than  it  now  is,  and 
our  proceedings  be  much  more  generally  read. 

The  license  question  I  look  upon  as  satisfactorily  adjusted.  But  I  can  not 
resist  the  impression  that  too  much  lenity  and  partiality  have  been  exhibited 
in  collecting  the  license  fees  in  our  City.  Indeed,  the  belief  is  very  general 
that  many  persons  obligated  by  law  to  pay  licenses  through  the  negligence  or 
complicity  of  officers  are  not  doing  so.  I  shall  make  it  my  duty  to  see,  not 
only  that  all  these  delinquents  pay  for  the  future,  but  that  they  are  prosecuted 
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for  arrearages.  The  important  requirement,  that  all  licenses  shall  be  posted 
in  some  conspicuous  position,  is  too  generally  unobserved. 

Our  police  system  has  been  gradually  falling  into  disrepute;  and  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that,  whilst  our  citizens  are  heavily  taxed  to  support  a  large 
police  force,  a  highly-respectable  private  police  is  doing  a  lucrative  business. 
Our  citizens  have  ceased  to  look  to  the  public  police  for  protection,  for  the 
detection  of  culprits,  or  the  recovery  of  stolen  property.  It  can  not  be  relied 
upon  for  the  preservation  of  order,  as  was  evinced  on  the  day  of  our  recent 
electron.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  any  sf>ecific  plan  now  which  will  give 
efficiency  to  our  police  and  regain  the  public  confidence.  But  I  will,  in  a  few 
days,  nominate  to  you  some  person  for  chief-of-police,  and  then  I  hope  he 
will  be  rigidly  scrutinized  as  to  his  qualifications,  and  rejected  if  not  thought 
to  reach  the  necessary  standard.  Application  for  the  situation  of  policemen 
should  be  made  directly  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  police.  Appli- 
cants should  state  how  long  they  have  resided  in  the  City,  where  they  now 
reside,  and  whether  they  are  men  of  family;  and  also  give  the  names  of  two 
respectable  business  men  in  our  City  as  references.  It  is  important  that  our 
policemen  be  bona-fide  residents  of  our  City,  and  have  permanent  homes;  and 
that  their  homes  are  so  distributed  about  our  City  that  every  family  will  know 
that  there  is,  within  a  convenient  distance,  a  house  of  respectable  occupants, 
where  ladies  and  children,  in  the  absence  of  husbands  and  fathers,  can  leave 
complaints,  with  confidence  that  they  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  policemen  to  report  to  the  proper  officer 
the  existence  of  all  nuisances,  all  defects  in  the  streets,  sewers,  sidewalks, 
lamps,  etc.,  in  their  beats;  also,  the  existence  of  all  other  abuses  whatever  in 
the  power  of  the  City  authorities  to  remedy. 

I  recommend  the  paving  of  all  our  first-class  business  streets,  and  macada- 
mizing the  others,  as  soon  as  the  water  and  sewerage  commissioners  have  fin- 
finished  their  works  in  them.  The  materials  should  be  provided  and  the  con- 
tracts ready  to  be  let,  so  as  to  have  the  paving  or  macadamizing  follow  closely 
upon  the  abandonment  of  the  streets  by  the  commissioners  herein  referred  to. 
The  system  of  planking  our  streets  should  be  abandoned. 

The  same  change  is  necessary  in  our  sidewalks,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  more 
thickly-settled  portions  of  our  City.  And  so  confident  am  I  that  plank  side- 
walks must  give  way  everywhere  to  those  of  stone,  that  I  would  suggest  to  all 
persons,  who  are  building  residences  or  stores,  that  they  adopt  sidewalks  of 
stone  at  once. 

The  opening  of  bridges  is  a  source  of  great  loss  of  time  and  money  to  our 
citizens.  The  grade  of  our  new  bridges,  which  allow  steam  tugs  to  pass 
beneath  them  without  opening,  will  remedy  this  evil  somewhat.  But  if  no 
vessel  would  attempt  to  pass  through  our  bridges  unless  towed  by  steam,  our 
losses  would  be  insignificant.  This  is  a  matter  which  our  City  can  not  control, 
but  it  is  one  which  it  can  influence  to  a  great  extent.  Our  harbor-master 
should  let  it  be  known  that  neither  he,  nor  our  City  authorities,  nor  our  citi- 
zens generally,  have  even  a  courtesy  to  extend  the  owners  or  officers  who 
insist  upon  keeping  our  bridges  open  till  their  vessels  can  go  through  them  at 
the  slow  rate  of  hand-towing. 

The  salaries  of  our  city  officers  are  far  too  high.  An  average  reduction  of 
one-third  is  the  least  possible  sum  I  would  recommend.  The  holding  of  office 
is  a  great  public  duty,  in  which  all  good  citizens  should  bear  their  part,  at  a 
fair  compensation,  as  in  serving  upon  a  jury,  performing  military  duty,  or 
uniting  with  a  fire-company.  Salaries  should  never  be  so  high  as  to  induce 
men  to  seek  office  merely  as  a  source  of  profit.  The  measure  of  the  salary 
for  any  office  should  be  the  amount  that  would  be  required  in  private  life  to 
secure  the  same  quality  of  service.     I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  present  in- 
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cumbents  when  I  express  a  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them  can  realire  one- 
half  of  his  salary  in  any  of  the  business  pursuits  of  life. 

Wherever  the  water  or  sewerage  commissioners  have  their  works  in  pro- 
gress, we  should  be  careful  to  make  no  improvement  which  would  necessarily 
be  disturbed  by  them.  With  a  due  regard  to  this  precaution,  I  would  urge 
immediate  attention  to  every  needed  improvement,  the  expense  of  which  is 
paid  out  of  money  raised  by  assessment  on  the  property  benefited. 

Because  the  cost  of  such  improvement  is  assessed  upon  the  property,  and 
does  not  come  out  of  the  City  treasury,  our  authorities  have  been  tooi  negli- 
gent in  insisting  upon  prudence  and  economy  in  expenditures.  I  am  satisfied 
that  our  citizens  have  been  greatly  wronged,  at  least,  by  negligence,  if  not  by 
dishonesty,  in  this  respect.  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  use  my  influence  to 
have  money  raised  by  such  assessments  as  economically  expended  as  if  it  came 
directly  from  the  City  treasury.  I  notice  that  there  are,  connected  with  the 
City  superintendent's  office,  three  surveyors,  a  clerk,  and  porter.  I  doubt  the 
necessity  of  all  these  officers,  and  especially  as  we  have  a  City  surveyor,  who 
has  a. claim  to  do  all  the  surveying  for  the  City.  But  if  these  officers  are 
necessary,  they  should  be  responsible  to  the  City,  rather  than  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  works.  Their  relation  to  the  council  ought  to  be  such  that, 
if  they  discoverecl  any  errors  in  the  superintendent,  they  would  not  be  afraid 
to  make  the  same  pyiblic,  lest  they  might  lose  their  offices. 

Upon  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  viz.:  our  City  finances,  I  am  en- 
abled to  say  the  least,  because  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  gefthat  full  state- 
ment of  their  condition  which  a  proper  respect  for  the  people  of  this  City 
demand  at  my  hands.  Our  citizens  complained  greatly  and  very  justly  of  the 
heavy  city  taxes  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  administration  ending 
March,  1856.  The  taxes  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  administration  end- 
ing March,  1857,  which  are  to  be  collected  in  1858,  will  have  to  be  higher 
still.  Thus  any  advantages  arising  from  measures  of  reform  will  not  be 
experienced  until  the  taxes  are<collected  in  1859.^  By  reference  to  our  City 
charter  it  will  be  seen  that  the  council  is  restricted  in  borrowing  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $100,000  in  any  one  year.  It  can  not  pledge  the  revenue  of 
the  City  for  the  payment,  nor  issue  bonds  for  a  larger  sum  than  this.  This 
restriction  has  been  looked  upon,  by  preceding  councils,  as  an  injunction;  and, 
as  far  back  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace,  I  find  that  in  addition  to  the 
annual  taxes,  the  council  of  each  year  has  borrowed  and  used  up  this  $100,- 
000.  It  has  been  some  consolation  to  our  citizens,  while  paying  their  high 
taxes,  that  they  were  paying  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  City  govern- 
ment. Very  few  have  known  that  $100,000  has  been  borrowed,  in  addition 
to  the  proceeds  of  our  enormous  assessments  for  taxes,  and  this  without  refer- 
ence to  our  water  and  sewerage  debts.  It  may  be  said  that  this  f  100,000  has 
been  annually  expended  for  improvements.  Yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  improvements  are,  which  have  not  been  paid  for  by  assessments 
or  by  special  taxes  on  the  property  benefited. 

I  have  examined  what  purports  to  be  an  annual  statement  of  the  City 
finances.  From  it  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  our  City  indebted- 
ness, or  how  much  the  council  of  the  past  has  anticipated  the  revenue  of  the 
present  year.  Whether  the  administration  of  this  year  shall  be  able  to  get 
along  without  borrowing  the  $100,000,  in  addition  to  the  taxes,  as  has  been 
customary,  I  have  no  facts  from  which  to  form  an  opinion.  One  of  the  commit- 
tee of  finance  has  informed  me  that  he  refused  to  sign  the  annual  financial  state- 
ment of  the  past  year,  and  I  learn  that  it  was  made  up  by  the  city  clerk.  I 
would  recommend  that  a  thorough  examination  of  our  financial  condition  be 
immediately  set  on  foot,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  our  fellow-citizens, 
but  that  the  indebtedness  chargeable  to  preceding  administrations  be  not  con- 
founded with  that  chargeable  to  this. 
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We  should  raise  revenue  by  annual  taxation  to  meet  our  interest,  and  pay 
our  annual  expenses;  and  we  should  not  borrow  any  money  unless  for  some 
permanent  improvement,  whicli  will  carry  down  to  posterity  visible  and  tan- 
gible proofs  of  the  justness  of  the  debt  we  have  saddled  upon  it. 

I  would  dislike  to  be  called  upon  to  point  out  to  posterity  the  improve- 
ments in  our  City,  which  have  created  our  present  indebtedness,  and  especially 
in  view  of  the  heavy  taxes  which  we  have  been  annually  paying  ostensibly 
for  them. 

Notwithstanding  last  season  was  a  very  healthy  one,  I  would  recommend 
that  we  take  all  due  precautions  at  this  early  day  to  anticipate  a  sickly  one, 
■on  the  principle  of  "  in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war. "  No  city  has  ever  been 
visited  by  the  cholera  with  such  impunity,  as  far  as  human  life  is  concerned, 
as  our  own.  Its  proverbial  good  health  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  negligent 
in  thoroughly  cleansing  our  City  in  warm  weather.  A  single  death  from  sum- 
mer complaint  is  often  magnified  here  into  a  case  of  cholera;  and,  in  the  coun- 
try, this  single  death  becomes  the  foundation  of  exaggei-ated  rumors  detrimen- 
tal to  the  healthful  character  of  our  City.  The  evil  consequences  of  a  general 
report  that  the  cholera  prevails  here  are  felt  in  every  branch  of  our  business, 
and  in  every  ramification  of  society.  Our  railroads  fail  to  bring  their  ordinary 
.number  of  passengers,  and  both  male  and  female  operatives  are  frightened 
into  country  locations.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  our  City  supply 
itself  with,  at  least,  a  thousand  bushels  of  lime  for  each  division  of  the  City. 
I  deem  this  suggestion  the  more  important  as  there  is  to  be  a  large  demand 
for  lime  in  the  various  public  and  private  improvements  the  coming  seasons, 
and  we  may  not  be  able  to  procure  the  article  when  we  need  it.  Should  the 
City  find  no  use  for  the  lime,  there  is  no  doubt  it  can  be  sold  again  in  the  fall, 
at  a  comparatively  small  loss,  or  perhaps  at  an  advance  on  first  cost. 

There  are  many  improvements  of  a  general  character  required  by  the  best 
interests  of  our  City,  the  cost  of  which  should  come  from  the  general  fund. 
But  not  knowing  the  state  of  our  treasury,  and  being  unable  to  classify  them 
in  their  general  importance,  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations concerning  them,  until  I  can  ascertain  more  particularly  the  state 
of  our  finances.  Among  the  most  important  of  these,  I  consider  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  market  in  the  .South  Division. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  fire  department,"  and  the  highly-respectable  class  of 
young  men  who  have  ever  constituted  its  members,  have  stifled  the  demands 
here  for  the  steam  apparatus,  which  has  been  so  much  clamored  for  in  other 
cities.  As  long  as  our  fire  department  shall  maintain  its  present  popularity, 
nothing  but  a  difference  in  expense  can  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  changing  it. 
Proper  expenditures,  for  good  engine-houses  and  perfect  machines,  are  meas- 
ures of  economy,  I  shall  labor  to  have  our  firemen  proud  of  their  houses  and 
proud  of  their  machinery;  and,  whilst  I  would  be  liberal  in  this  respect,  I 
would  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  our  firemen  in  retrenching  all  expenditures 
which  go  to  the  aggrandisement  of  individuals,  and  are  not  necessary  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  department  itself.  As  it  is  necessary  for  some  one  to  be  in 
the  engine-house  the*  greater  portion  of  the  time,  I  would  recommend  an 
appropriation  for  a  library  in  each  house,  to  embrace  a  few  standard  books 
used  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  and 
the  United  States,  and  a  few  standard  works  upon  American  and  other  history. 
5uch  libraries  can  not  be  without  a  healthy  influence  upon  our  firemen. 

Our  streets  and  sidewalks  are  in  a  very  unnecessarily  bad  condition,  caused 

*  Mayor  Wentworth  introduced,  in  1857,  the  first  steam  fire-engine,  the  ' 
and  during  his  second  administration,  in  i860,  he  introduced  two  more,  the  ' 
ihe  "Economy." 
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by  the  neglect  and  violation  of  our  City  ordinances,  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
in  some  instances;  in  all  of  which  I  expect  the  marshal  and  attorney  to  do 
their  duty  summarily.  In  other  instances,  their  condition  arises  from  causes 
incident  to  the  season  of  the  year.  To  better  the  condition,  I  recomniend  an 
appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $500  for  each  ward,  if  so  much  be  required,  to- 
be  expended  by  the  street  commissioner,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
of  streets  and  alleys,  for  each  ward,  and  to  be  assessed  upon  the  roll  of  the 
coming  year;  the  account  for  each  ward  to  be  kept  separate,  to  be  verified  by 
the  oath  of  the  street  commissioner,  and  approved  by  the  appropriate  alder- 
men upon  the  committee.  No  money  to  be  drawn  until  properly  vouched  for. 
The  money  should  not  be  expended  in  making  new  improvements,  but  in; 
repairing  old  ones  to  an  extent  that  there  will  be  some  safe  avenues  through 
our  entire  City  in  all  weathers,  and  so  that  all  our  school-houses,  our  churches, 
our  markets,  our  post-office,  etc. ,  can  be  reached  by  ladies  and  children,  front 
all  parts  of  our  City,  without  wetting  their  feet.  This  sum  of  $5ocx3,  properly 
expended,  would  add  greatly  to  our  immediate  convenience,  and  would  be- 
less  than  twenty  cents  to  each  inhabitant  of  our  City.  Should  the  embarrassed 
state  of  our  treasury  be  an  objection  to  this  immediate  appropriation,  so  great 
is  my  personal  mortification  at  the  present  condition  of  our  street,  that  I  will 
advance  the  amount  to  the  City,  without  interest,  until  provision  can  be  made- 
to  raise  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  strangers  are  becoming  prejudiced  against  our 
City  in  consequence  of  the  great  neglect  of  our  streets,  they  believing  that 
their  present  condition  is  past  all  remedy,  when  this  comparatively  small  sum 
would  place  them  in  as  good  position,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  those  of 
.  any  city  of  our  youth  and  enterprise.  Section  11,  of  the  51st  Chapter  of 
Ordinances  requires  the  street  commissioner  forthwith  to  mend  all  breaks,  or 
places  requiring  repairs  in  any  street  which  may  be  planked,  and  also  to  cause- 
all  streets  and  alleys  in  the  spring  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  This  ordinance 
must  be  promptly  enforced.* 

I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  new  com- 
mittee, to  be  called  the  committee  on  county  relations.  Whilst  our  city  gov- 
ernment is  amply  sufficient  for  us,  we  are  paying  largely  for  a  county  govern- 
ment, which  would  be  entirely  unnecessary  save  for  our  relations  to  certain, 
territory  outside  our  city  limits  which  can  not  be  conveniently  attached  to  any 
other  county.  And  this  territory  is  so  scattered  around  our  City  that  it  can 
not  be  erected  into  a  single  county.  From  their  location,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country -towns  affiliate  more  with  our  citizens  than  they  do  with  each 
other.  They  thus  naturally  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  county  govern- 
ment upon  us,  whilst  we  are  almost  indifferent  to  it,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
small  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  election  of  ward  supervisors.  Any  man  of 
ordinary  sagacity,  who  may  have  a  scheme  to  get  money  out  of  the  county 
treasury,  in  the  indifference  of  our  citizens,  can  carry  the  election  of  his- 
favorites  in  every  ward.  We  have  a  city  assessor  and  a  county  assessor.  We 
have  a  city  treasurer  and  a  county  treasurer;  a  city  physician  and  a  county 
physician;  a  city  attorney  and  a  county  attorney.  And  so  on,  duplicating 
almost  every  officer.  In  many  instances,  no  doubt,  thei'e  is  an  understanding 
between  these  duplicates  to  divide  work  with  each  other,  and  make  our  tax- 
payers pay  twice  for  work  that  need  be  done  but  once. 

Our  county  taxes  have  increased  without  good  cause.  Our  supervisors  meet 
too  often  and  pay  themselves  too  much  for  their  services.  There  is  also  a 
greater  chance  for  corruption  in  our  county  than  in  our  city  government.  No 
alderman  can  be  interested  in  any  city  contract  or  hold  any  office,  the  salary 
for  which  comes  out  of  the  city  treasury.     The  reverse, is  the  case  with  the 
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supervisors,  and  they  are  not  at  all  modest  in  appointing  one  another  to  office. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  go  out  of  their  own  board  for  selections. 
Our  city  supervisors  are  very  naturally,  and  very  properly,  liberal  to  the  coun- 
try-towns, in  appropriations  for  bridges  and  roads.  Improvements  like  these 
assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  increase  the  taxable  property,  and 
enlarge  the  tributaries  to  our  City.  The  only  question  that  interests  our  citi- 
zens is,  are  these  appropriations  properly  expeiided?  These  supervisors 
appoint  themselves  disbursing  officers  for  their  own  towns.  They  generally 
take  the  money  as  soon  as  it  is  appropriated,  and  then  account  to  each  other 
for  its  expenditure.  There  is  no  responsibility  beyond  themselves,  while  each 
has  a  personal  interest  in  not  questioning  the  accounts  of  his  fellow-supervisors. 

Either  our  city  charter  is  wrong  in  its  prohibition  to  aldermen,  or  the  cus- 
tom of  the  supervisors  in  appointing  themselves  disbursing  agents,  and  to  the 
offices,  is.  I  know  of  no  particular  instance  of  wrong  doing  among  our 
supervisors,  but  such  practices  have  never  failed  in  the  end  to  lead  to  the 
greatest  abuse  and  corruption.  No  harm,  if  no  good,  can  arise  from  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  thoroughly  our  relations  with  the 
county. 

There  is  now  in  the  county  treasury  nearly  $100,000  of  surplus  money. 
The  taxes  of  this  year  will  greatly  increase  this  amount.  And  yet  our  county 
has  bonds  outstanding  upon  which  it  is  paying  10  per  cent  interest.  Thus  in 
-our  county,  as  often  in  our  City,  money  has  been  borrowed  at  high  rates  of 
interest  to  lie  idle  in  the  hands  of  officials,  or  to  be  loaned  out  at  their  pleas- 
ure from  2  to  5  per  cent  per  month.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  evil 
effects  of  departing  from  the  Democratic-Republican  doctrine  that  public  money 
should  never  be  used  for  private  purposes. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  creation  of  the  much-needed  office  of  comptroller. 
No  man  should  fill  that  office  who  is  not  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
first-class  cashier  in  a  bank,  and  who  has  not  untiring  industry  and  immova- 
ble firmness.  His  duties  are  such  that  they  can  not  be  deputed  to  a  clerk,  and 
I  can  nominate  no  man  who  will  not  give  his  sole  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  office.  I  want  him  to  keep  his  own  books .  I  hope  also  to  find  one  who 
has  never  been  identified  with  our  City  affairs.  He  should  at  least  commence 
disinterestedly,  as  he  may  have  to  review  accounts  from  the  origin  of  our  City 
government.  His  duties  will  so  reduce  the  labors  of  the  city  clerk  that  I  have 
no  doubt  but  the  heavy  expenses  of  that  office  can  be  so  lessened  as  to  give 
him  a  first-class  salary  without  additional  charge  upon  our  City. 

There  are  several  ordinances,  of  the  repeal  of  which  I  can  find  no  record, 
that  are  now  dead  letters.  My  oath  requires  the  enforcement  of  every  pro- 
vision of  the  charter  and  of  every  existing  ordinance.  The  law  itself,  and  not 
the  sworn  instrument  of  its  enforcement,  must  take  the  responsibility  thereof. 
But  I  recommend  a  repeal  of  every  ordinance  not  absolutely  necessary. 
There  is  no  political  evil  so  great  as  that  of  too  much  government. 

From  reports  among  aldermen  in  former  boards,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
your  rules  were  not  sufficient  to  preserve  order  in  the  council.  Upon  an 
examination,  I  find  that  they  are  amply  sufficient  where  aldermen  are  actuated 
by  the  public  good  and  a  hearty  desire  to  maintain  the  relations  of  gentlemen 
to  each  other.  As  presiding  officer,  I  hope  never  to  hear  an  alderman  reflect 
upon  the  motives  or  character  of  another;  and  whilst  freedom  of  debate  should 
ever  be  encouraged,  I  also  hope  to  always  find  it  confined  to  the  subject  im- 
mediately before  the  council.  It  would  save  time  if  all  petitions  were  referred 
by  the  clerk,  and  a  notice  of  the  reference  made  in  the  corporation  newspaper 
as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  next  morning,  no  action  being  had  in  the 
council  until  after  the  publication. 

Gentlemen  of  the  council :  I  can  not  close  without  hoping  that  our  rela- 
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tions,  both  personal  and  ofiRcial,  may  always  be  of  the  most  amicable  nature, 
that  we  may  all  prove  true  to  our  professions  of  regard  for  retrenchment  and 
reform,  and  that  when  we  part,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  agreeableness  of  our  intercourse  and  the  permanent  advan- 
tages we  have  conferred  upon  our  highly-favored  City.     John  Wentwokth. 


The   First   Proclamation   Concerning    the   Rebellion,    and   the 
Last  Proclamation  of  Mayor  Wentworth. 

Whereas,  rebels  and  traitors  have  taken  possession  of  the  forts  and  other 
public  property  of  the  Union,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  set  at  defiance,  and  men  who  are  sworn  to  protect  them  all,  not  only  fail 
to  discharge  their  duty  in  this  respect,  but  have  the  appearance  of  encouraging 
rebellion  and  treason : 

Whereas,  an  honorable  exception  to  this  charge  is  furnished  in  the  con- 
duct of  Maj.  Robert  Anderson  [died  26th  Oct.,  1871],  who  took  the  respon- 
sibility, without  awaiting  for  orders  from  those  who  would  have  left  him  in  a 
weak  position,  either  from  a  disposition  to  make  him  an  easy  prey  to  rebels 
and  traitors,  or  from  a  fear  to  do  what  they  knew  to  be  their  sworn  duty,  of 
fortifying  his  position  and  placing  himself  where  he  could  defend  his  own  and 
his  Country's  honor;  and 

Whereas,  some  demonstrations  of  respect  is  due  from  the  Metropolis  of 
the  Northwest  to  the  gallant  Major  Anderson;  and  it  seems  to  be  appropriate 
that  the  8th  day  of  January  should  be  set  apart  as  the  day  for  such  a  testimo- 
nial. And  whilst  testifying  our  respect  for  him,  let  us  not  forget  the  sentiment 
of  the  distinguished  general  and  statesman,  whose  gallant  defence  of  his 
Country,  at  New  Orleans,  upon  that  day,  has  made  it  second  only  in  our 
National  anniversaries  to  that  of  the  day  when  it  vi^as  declared  that  "  All  men 
■were  created  equal."  That  sentiment  was  "The  Federal  Union, — it  must  and 
shall  be  preserved. " 

Therefore,  on  that  day  the  public  offices  of  this  City  will  be  closed.  And 
I  recommend  that  the  business  of  the  City  generally  be  suspended;  and  that 
the  people  congregate  in  such  places  as  may  seem  to  them  best,  to  adopt  the 
necessary  measures  to  declare  their  attachment  to  the  Federal  Union,  "  and  in 
support  of  their  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor. "  I  also  recommend  that  the  flag  of  the  Federal  Union  be 
everywhere  displayed,  and  that  our  military  companies  and  other  organizations 
take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem  due  to  the  memory  of  a  Jackson  and  the 
gallantry  of  an  Anderson.  At  sunrise,  thirty-three  guns  will  be  fired  in  honor 
of  the  union  of  these  United  States.  At  noon,  a  salute  will  be  fired  in  honor 
of  Major  Anderson,  of  fifty-six  guns,  corresponding  with  his  age.  During  the 
firing  of  these  guns,  the  bells  will  be  rung  throughout  the  City.  At  sunset,  a 
salute  will  be  fired  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  [died, 
8th  June,  1845],  to  ^^^  number  of  seventy-eight  guns.  During  this  salute,  the 
bells  will  be  tolled  throughout  the  City,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  Gen.  Jackson  (for  all  men  must  die),  but  because  of  the  absence,  in  the 
general  Government,  of  his  patriotism  and  courage,  'which  did  not  wait  for 
overt  acts  among  nullifiers  and  disunionists.  In  the  evening,  I  recommend  the 
meeting  of  our  young  men,  at  such  places  as  may  best  suit  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  foi-ming  themselves  into  military  companies,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  promptly  respond  to  any  calls  that  may  be  made  upon  them  to  aid  in 
the  defence  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.    ^^^^  Wentworth,  Mayor. 

Chicago,  Jtk  January,  1801.  ■'  ■' 
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